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["  The  Elements  of  Drawing  "  was  written  during  the  winter  of  1856. 
The  First  Edition  was  published  in  1857  ;  the  Second  followed  in  the  same 
year,  with  some  additions  and  slight  alterations.  The  Third  Edition  con- 
sisted of  sixth  thousand,  1859  ;  seventh  thousand,  1860  ;  and  eighth  thou- 
sand, 1861. 

The  work  was  partly  reproduced  in  "  Our  Sketching  Club,"  by  the 
Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  M.A.,  1874;  with  new  editions  in  1875,  1882, 
and  1886. 

Mr.  Ruskin  meant,  during  his  tenure  of  the  Slade  Professorship  at 
Oxford,  to  recast  his  teaching,  and  to  write  a  systematic  manual  for  the 
use  of  his  Drawing  School,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Laws  of  Fesole."  Of 
this  only  vol.  i.  was  completed,  1879  ;  second  edition,  1882. 

As,  therefore,  "  The  Elements  of  Drawing  "  has  never  been  completely 
superseded,  and  as  many  readers  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  possess  the  book  in  its  old  form,  it  is  now  reprinted  as  it  stood 
in  1859.J 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

As  one  or  two  questions,  asked  of  me  since  the  publication 
of  this  work,  have  indicated  points  requiring  elucidation,  I 
have  added  a  few  short  notG:s  in  the  first  Appendix.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  desirable  otherwise  to  modify  the  form  or  add 
to  the  matter  of  a  book  as  it  passes  through  successive  edi- 
tions; I  have,  therefore,  only  mended  the  wording  of  some 
obscure  sentences ;  with  which  exception  the  text  remains, 
and  will  remain,  in  its  original  form,  which  I  had  carefully 
considered.  Should  the  public  find  the  book  useful,  and 
call  for  further  editions  of  it,  such  additional  notes  as  may 
be  necessary  will  be  always  placed  in  the  first  Appendix, 
where  they  can  be  at  once  referred  to,  in  any  library,  by  the 
possessors  of  the  earlier  editions;  and  I  will  take  care  they 
shall  not  be  numerous. 

Augtist  3,  1857. 


PREFACE. 

i.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  iu  prefacing  a  manual 
of  drawing,  I  ought  to  expatiate  on  the  reasons  why  drawing 
should  be  learned;  but  those  reasons  appear  to  me  so  many 
and  so  weighty,  that  I  cannot  quickly  state  or  enforce  them. 
With  the  reader's  permission,  as  this  volume  is  too  large  al- 
ready, I  will  waive  all  discussion  respecting  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  touch  only  on  those  points  which  may 
appear  questionable  in  the  method  of  its  treatment. 

ii.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  is  not  calculated  for  the  use 
of  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  engage  a  child  in  any  but  the  most  vol- 
untary practice  of  art.  If  it  has  talent  for  drawing,  it  will 
be  continually  scrawling  on  what  paper  it  can  get ;  and  should 
be  allowed  to  scrawl  at  its  own  free  will,  due  praise  being 
given  for  every  appearance  of  care,  or  truth,  in  its  efforts. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  amuse  itself  with  cheap  colors  almost 
as  soon  as  it  has  sense  enough  to  wish  for  them.  If  it  merely 
daubs  the  paper  with  shapeless  stains,  the  color-box  may  be 
taken  away  till  it  knows  better :  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  paint- 
ing red  coats  on  soldiers,  striped  flags  to  ships,  etc.,  it  should 
have  colors  at  command ;  and,  without  restraining  its  choice 
of  subject  in  that  imaginative  and  historical  art,  of  a  mili- 
tary tendency,  which  children  delight  in,  (generally  quite 
as  valuable,  by  the  way,  as  any  historical  art  delighted  in  by 
their  elders,)  it  should  be  gently  led  by  the  parents  to  try  to 
draw,  in  such  childish  fashion  as  may  be,  the  things  it  can 
see  and  likes, — birds,  or  butterflies,  or  flowers,  or  fruit. 

iii.  In  later  years,  the  indulgence  of  using  the  color  should 
only  be  granted  as  a  reward,  after  it  has  shown  care  and 
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progress  in  its  drawings  with  pencil.  A  limited  number  of 
good  and  amusing  prints  should  always  be  within  a  boy's 
reach :  in  these  days  of  cheap  illustration  he  can  hardly  pos- 
sess a  volume  of  nursery  tales  w^ithout  good  wood-cuts  in  it, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  copy  what  he  likes  best  of  this 
kind;  but  should  be  firmly  restricted  to  a  few  prints  and  to 
a  few  books.  If  a  child  has  many  toys,  it  will  get  tired  of 
them  and  break  them ;  if  a  boy  has  many  prints  he  will  merely 
dawdle  and  scrawl  over  them ;  it  is  by  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  his  possessions  that  his  pleasure  in  them  is  per- 
fected, and  his  attention  concentrated.  The  parents  need 
give  themselves  no  trouble  in  instructing  him,  as  far  as  draw- 
ing is  concerned,  beyond  insisting  upon  economical  and  neat 
habits  with  his  colors  and  paper,  showing  him  the  best  way 
of  holding  pencil  and  rule,  and,  so  far  as  they  take  notice  of 
his  work,  pointing  out  where  a  line  is  too  short  or  too  long, 
or  too  crooked,  when  compared  with  the  copy ;  accuracy  being 
the  first  and  last  thing  they  look  for.  If  the  child  shows 
talent  for  inventing  or  grouping  figures,  the  parents  should 
neither  check,  nor  praise  it.  They  may  laugh  with  it 
frankly,  or  show  pleasure  in  what  it  has  done,  just  as  they 
show  pleasure  in  seeing  it  well,  or  cheerful ;  but  they  must 
not  praise  it  for  being  clever,  any  more  than  they  would 
praise  it  for  being  stout.  They  should  praise  it  only  for 
what  costs  it  self-denial,  namely  attention  and  hard  work ; 
otherwise  they  will  make  it  work  for  vanity's  sake,  and  al- 
ways badly.  The  best  books  to  put  into  its  hands  are  those 
illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank  or  by  Richter.  (See  Ap- 
pendix.) At  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  it  is  quite 
time  enough  to  set  youth  or  girl  to  serious  work;  and  then 
this  book  will,  I  think,  be  useful  to  them ;  and  I  have  good 
hope  it  may  be  so,  likewise,  to  persons  of  more  advanced  age 
wishing  to  know  something  of  the  first  principles  of  art. 

iv.  Yet  observe,  that  the  method  of  study  recommended 
is  not  brought  forward  as  absolutely  the  best,  but  only  as  the 
best  which  I  can  at  present  devise  for  an  isolated  student. 
It  is  very  likely  that  farther  experience  in  teaching  may 
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enable  me  to  modify  it  with  advantage  in  several  important 
respects;  but  I  am  sure  the  main  principles  of  it  are  sound, 
and  most  of  the  exercises  as  useful  as  they  can  be  rendered 
without  a  master's  superintendence.  The  method  differs, 
however,  so  materially  from  that  generally  adopted  by  draw- 
ing-masters, that  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  may  be  needed 
to  justify  what  might  otherwise  be  thought  willful 
eccentricity. 

V.  The  manuals  at  present  published  on  the  subject  of 
drawing  are  all  directed,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  one  or  other 
of  two  objects.  Either  they  propose  to  give  the  student  a 
power  of  dexterous  sketching  with  pencil  or  water-color,  so 
as  to  emulate  (at  considerable  distance)  the  slighter  work  of 
our  second-rate  artists ;  or  they  propose  to  give  him  such  ac- 
curate command  of  mathematical  forms  as  may  afterwards 
enable  him  to  design  rapidly  and  cheaply  for  manufactures. 
When  drawing  is  taught  as  an  accomplishment,  the  first  is 
the  aim  usually  proposed ;  while  the  second  is  the  object  kept 
chiefly  in  view  at  Marlborough  House,  and  in  the  branch 
Government  Schools  of  Design. 

vi.  Of  the  fitness  of  the  modes  of  study  adopted  in  those 
schools,  to  the  end  specially  intended,  judgment  is  hardly  yet 
possible;  only,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  all  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  confusing  art  as  applied  to  manufacture,  with 
manufacture  itself.  For  instance,  the  skill  by  which  an  in- 
ventive workman  designs  and  molds  a  beautiful  cup,  is  skill 
of  true  art ;  but  the  skill  by  which  that  cup  is  copied  and 
afterwards  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  is  skill  of  manufac- 
ture :  and  the  faculties  which  enable  one  workman  to  design 
and  elaborate  his  original  piece,  are  not  to  be  developed  by 
the  same  system  of  instruction  as  those  which  enable  another 
to  produce  a  maximum  number  of  approximate  copies  of  it 
in  a  given  time.  Farther:  it  is  surely  inexpedient  that  any 
reference  to  purposes  of  manufacture  should  interfere  with 
tlie  education  of  the  artist  himself.  Try  first  to  manu- 
facture a  Kaphael ;  then  let  Raphael  direct  your  manufac- 
ture.    He  will  design  you  a  plate,  or  cup,  or  a  house,  or  a 
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palace,  whenever  you  want  it,  and  design  them  in  the  most 
convenient  and  rational  way ;  but  do  not  let  your  anxiety  to 
reach  the  platter  and  the  cup  interfere  with  your  education 
of  the  Ivaphael.  Obtain  first  the  best  work  you  can,  and  the 
ablest  hands,  irrespective  of  any  consideration  of  economy  or 
facility  of  production.  Then  leave  your  trained  artist  to  de- 
termine how  far  art  can  be  popularized,  or  numufacture 
ennobled. 

vii.  Now,  I  believe  that  (irrespective  of  differences  in  in- 
dividual temper  and  character)  the  excellence  of  an  artist, 
as  such,  depends  wholly  on  refinement  of  perception,  and  that 
it  is  this,  mainly,  which  a  master  or  a  school  can  teach;  so 
that  while  powers  of  invention  distinguish  man  from  man, 
powers  of  perception  distinguish  school  from  school.  All 
great  schools  enforce  delicacy  of  drawing  and  subtlety  of 
sight:  and  the  only  rule  which  I  have,  as  yet,  found  to  be 
without  exception  respecting  art,  is  that  all  great  art  is 
delicate. 

viii.  Therefore,  the  chief  aim  and  bent  of  the  following 
system  is  to  obtain,  first,  a  perfectly  patient,  and,  to  the  ut- 
most of  the  pupil's  power,  a  delicate  method  of  work,  such  as 
may  insure  his  seeing  truly.  For  I  am  nearly  convinced, 
that  when  once  we  see  keenly  enough,  there  is  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  what  we  see ;  but,  even  supposing  that  this 
difficulty  be  still  great,  I  believe  that  the  sight  is  a  more  im- 
portant thing  than  the  drawing;  and  I  would  rather  teach 
drawing  that  my  pupils  may  learn  to  love  Nature,  than  teach 
the  looking  at  Nature  that  they  may  learn  to  draw.  It  is 
surely  also  a  more  important  thing,  for  young  people  and  un- 
professional students,  to  know  how  to  appreciate  the  art  of 
others,  than  to  gain  much  power  in  art  themselves.  Now  the 
modes  of  sketching  ordinarily  taught  are  inconsistent  with 
this  power  of  judgment.  No  person  trained  to  the  superfi- 
cial execution  of  modern  Avater-color  painting,  can  under- 
stand the  work  of  Titian  or  Leonardo;  they  must  forever  re- 
main blind  to  the  refinement  of  such  men's  penciling,  and 
the  precision  of  their  thinking.     But,  however  slight  a  degree 
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of  manipulative  power  the  student  may  reach  by  pursuing  the 
mode  recommended  to  him  in  these  letters,  I  will  answer  for 
it  that  he  cannot  go  once  through  the  advised  exercises  with- 
out beginning  to  understand  what  masterly  work  means ;  and, 
by  the  time  he  has  gained  some  proficiency  in  them,  he  will 
have  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  painting  of  the  great  schools, 
and  a  new  perception  of  the  exquisiteness  of  natural  scenery, 
such  as  would  repay  him  for  much  more  labor  than  I  have 
asked  him  to  undergo. 

ix.  That  labor  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  irksome,  nor  is 
it  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  pupil 
works  unassisted  by  a  master.  For  the  smooth  and  straight 
road  which  admits  unembarrassed  progress  must,  I  fear,  be 
dull  as  well  as  smooth;  and  the  hedges  need  to  be  close  and 
trim  when  there  is  no  guide  to  warn  or  bring  back  the  erring 
traveler.  The  system  followed  in  this  work  will,  therefore, 
at  first,  surprise  somewhat  sorrowfully  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  practice  of  our  class  at  the  Working  Men's  College ; 
for  there,  the  pupil,  having  the  master  at  his  side  to  extricate 
him  from  such  embarrassments  as  his  first  efforts  may  lead 
into,  is  at  once  set  to  draw  from  a  solid  object,  and  soon  finds 
entertainment  in  his  efforts  and  interest  in  his  difficulties. 
Of  course  the  simplest  object  which  it  is  possible  to  set  be- 
fore the  eye  is  a  sphere ;  and,  practically,  I  find  a  child's  toy, 
a  white  leather  ball,  better  than  anything  else ;  as  the  grada- 
tions on  balls  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  I  use  sometimes  to 
try  the  strength  of  pupils  who  have  had  previous  practice,  are 
a  little  too  delicate  for  a  beginner  to  perceive.  It  has  been 
objected  that  a  circle,  or  the  outline  of  a  sphere,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  lines  to  draw.  It  is  so ;  *  but  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  drawn.  All  that  his  study  of  the  ball  is  to 
teach  the  pupil,  is  the  way  in  which  shade  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  projection.  This  he  learns  most  satisfactorily  from 
a  sphere ;  because  any  solid  form,  terminated  by  straight  lines 
or  flat  surfaces,  owes  some  of  its  appearance  of  projection  to 

*  Or,  more  accurately,  appears  to  be  so,  because  any  one  can  see  an 
error  in  a  circle. 
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its  perspective ;  but  in  the  sphere,  what,  without  shade,  was 
a  flat  circle,  becomes,  merely  hj  the  added  shade,  the  image 
of  a  solid  ball ;  and  this  fact  is  just  as  striking  to  the  learner, 
whether  his  circular  outline  be  true  or  false.  He  is,  there- 
fore, never  allowed  to  trouble  himself  about  it ;  if  he  makes 
the  ball  look  as  oval  as  an  egg,  the  degree  of  error  is  simjily 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  does  better  next  time,  and  better 
still  the  next.  But  his  mind  is  always  fixed  on  the  grada- 
tion of  shade,  and  the  outline  left  to  take,  in  due  time,  care 
of  itself.  I  call  it  outline,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  intel- 
ligibility,— strictly  speaking,  it  is  merely  the  edge  of  the 
shade ;  no  pupil  in  my  class  being  ever  allowed  to  draw  an 
outline,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  pointed  out  to  him, 
from  the  first,  that  Xature  relieves  one  mass,  or  one  tint, 
against  another ;  but  outlines  none.  The  outline  exercise, 
the  second  suggested  in  this  letter,  is  recommended,  not  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  draw  outlines,  but  as  the  only  means  by 
which,  unassisted,  he  can  test  his  accuracy  of  eye,  and  dis- 
cipline his  hand.  When  the  master  is  by,  errors  in  the  form 
and  extent  of  shadows  can  be  pointed  out  as  easily  as  in  out- 
line, and  the  handling  can  be  gradually  corrected  in  details 
of  the  work.  But  the  solitary  student  can  only  find  out  his 
own  mistakes  by  help  of  the  traced  limit,  and  can  only  test 
the  firmness  of  his  hand  by  an  exercise  in  which  nothing  but 
firmness  is  required ;  and  during  which  all  other  considera- 
tions (as  of  softness,  complexity,  etc.)  are  entirely  excluded. 
X.  Both  the  system  adopted  at  the  Working  Men's  College, 
and  that  recommended  here,  agree,  however,  in  one  principle, 
which  I  consider  the  most  important  and  special  of  all  that 
are  involved  in  my  teaching:  namely,  the  attaching  its  full 
importance,  from  the  first,  to  local  color.  I  believe  that  the 
endeavor  to  separate,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  the  ob- 
servation of  light  and  shade  from  that  of  local  color,  has  al- 
ways been,  and  must  always  be,  destructive  of  the  student's 
power  of  accurate  sight,  and  that  it  corrupts  his  taste  as  much 
as  it  retards  his  progress.  I  will  not  occupy  the  reader's 
time  by  any  discussion  of  the  principle  here,  but  I  wish  him 
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to  note  it  as  the  only  distinctive  one  in  my  system,  so  far  as 
it  is  a  system.  For  the  recommendation  to  the  pupil  to  copy 
faithfully,  and  without  alteration,  whatever  natural  object 
he  chooses  to  study,  is  serviceable,  among  other  reasons,  just 
because  it  gets  rid  of  systematic  rules  altogether,  and  teaches 
people  to  draw,  as  country  lads  learn  to  ride,  without  saddle 
or  stirrups;  my  main  object  being,  at  first,  not  to  get  my 
pupils  to  hold  their  reins  prettily,  but  to  "  sit  like  a  jacka- 
napes, never  off." 

xi.  In  these  written  instructions,  therefore,  it  has  always 
been  with  regret  that  I  have  seen  myself  forced  to  advise  any- 
thing like  monotonous  or  formal  discipline.  But,  to  the  un- 
assisted student,  such  formalities  are  indispensable,  and  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  the  sense  of  secure  advancement,  and 
the  pleasure  of  independent  effort,  may  render  the  following 
out  of  even  the  more  tedious  exercises  here  proposed,  possible 
to  the  solitary  learner,  without  weariness.  But  if  it  should 
be  otherwise,  and  he  finds  the  first  steps  painfully  irksome, 
I  can  only  desire  him  to  consider  whether  the  acquirement 
of  so  great  a  power  as  that  of  pictorial  expression  of  thought 
be  not  worth  some  toil ;  or  whether  it  is  likely,  in  the  natural 
order  of  matters  in  this  working  world,  that  so  great  a  gift 
should  be  attainable  by  those  who  will  give  no  price  for  it. 

xii.  One  task,  however,  of  some  difficulty,  the  student  will 
find  I  have  not  imposed  upon  him :  namely,  learning  the  laws 
of  perspective.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  learn  them,  if 
he  could  do  so  easily ;  but  without  a  master's  help,  and  in  the 
way  perspective  is  at  present  explained  in  treatises,  the  diffi- 
culty is  greater  than  the  gain.  For  perspective  is  not  of  the 
slightest  use,  except  in  rudimentary  work.  You  can  draw 
the  rounding  line  of  a  table  in  perspective,  but  you  cannot 
draw  the  sweep  of  a  sea  bay ;  you  can  foreshorten  a  log  of 
wood  by  it,  but  you  cannot  foreshorten  an  arm.  Its  laws  are 
too  gross  and  few  to  be  applied  to  any  subtle  form ;  therefore, 
as  you  must  learn  to  draw  the  subtle  forms  by  the  eye,  cer- 
tainly you  may  draw  the  simple  ones.  ITo  great  painters 
ever  trouble  themselves  about  perspective,  and  very  few  of 
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tliom  know  its  laws ;  they  draw  everything  by  the  eye,  and, 
naturally  enough,  disdain  in  the  easy  parts  of  their  work 
rules  which  cannot  help  them  in  ditHcult  ones.  It  would 
take  about  a  month's  labor  to  draw  imperfectly,  by  laws  of 
perspective,  what  any  great  Venetian  will  draw  perfectly  in 
five  minutes,  when  he  is  throwing  a  wreath  of  leaves  round 
a  head,  or  bending  the  curves  of  a  pattern  in  and  out  among 
the  folds  of  drapery.  It  is  true  that  when  perspective  was 
first  discovered,  everybody  amused  themselves  with  it ;  and 
all  the  great  painters  put  fine  saloons  and  arcades  behind 
their  Madonnas,  merely  to  show  that  they  could  draw  in  per- 
spective :  but  even  this  was  generally  done  by  them  only  to 
catch  the  public  eye,  and  they  disdained  the  perspective  so 
much,  that  though  they  took  the  greatest  pains  with  the  circlet 
of  a  crown,  or  the  rim  of  a  crystal  cup,  in  the  heart  of  their 
picture,  they  would  twist  their  capitals  of  columns  and  towers 
of  churches  about  in  the  background  in  the  most  wanton 
way,  wherever  they  liked  the  lines  to  go,  provided  only  they 
left  just  perspective  enough  to  please  the  public. 

xiii.  In  modern  days,  I  doubt  if  any  artist  among  us,  ex- 
cept David  Eoberts,  knows  so  much  perspective  as  would 
enable  him  to  draw  a  Gothic  arch  to  scale  at  a  given  angle 
and  distance.  Turner,  though  he  was  professor  of  perspec- 
tive to  the  Royal  Academy,  did  not  know  what  he  professed, 
and  never,  as  far  as  I  remember,  drew  a  single  building  in 
true  perspective  in  his  life ;  he  drew  them  only  with  as  much 
perspective  as  suited  him.  Prout  also  knew  nothing  of  per- 
spective, and  twisted  his  buildings,  as  Turner  did,  into  what- 
ever shapes  he  liked.  I  do  not  justify  this ;  and  would  recom- 
mend the  student  at  least  to  treat  perspective  with  com- 
mon civility,  but  to  pay  no  court  to  it.  The  best  way  he  can 
learn  it,  by  himself,  is  by  taking  a  pane  of  glass,  fixed  in  a 
frame,  so  that  it  can  be  set  upright  before  the  eye,  at  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  proposed  sketch  is  intended  to  be  seen. 
Let  the  eye  be  placed  at  some  fixed  point,  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  pane  of  glass,  but  as  high  or  as  low  as  the  student  likes ; 
then  with  a  brush  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  a  little  body-color 
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tliat  will  adhere  to  the  glass,  the  lines  of  the  landscape  may 
be  traced  on  the  glass,  as  you  see  them  through  it.  When 
so  traced  they  are  all  in  true  perspective.  If  the  glass  be 
sloped  in  any  direction,  the  lines  are  still  in  true  perspective, 
only  it  is  perspective  calculated  for  a  sloping  plane,  while 
common  perspective  always  supposes  the  plane  of  the  picture 
to  be  vertical.  It  is  good,  in  early  practice,  to  accustom 
yourself  to  inclose  your  subject,  before  sketching  it,  with  a 
light  frame  of  w^ood  held  upright  before  you ;  it  will  show 
you  what  you  may  legitimately  take  into  your  picture,  and 
what  choice  there  is  between  a  narrow  foreground  near  you, 
and  a  wide  one  farther  off ;  also,  what  height  of  tree  or  build- 
ing you  can  properly  take  in,  etc.* 

xiv.  Of  figure  drawing,  nothing  is  said  in  the  following- 
pages,  because  I  do  not  think  figures,  as  chief  subjects,  can 
be  drawn  to  any  good  purpose  hj  an  amateur.  As  accessaries 
in  landscape,  they  are  just  to  be  drawn  on  the  same  principles 
as  anything  else. 

XV.  Lastly :  If  any  of  the  directions  given  subsequently  to 
the  student  should  be  found  obscure  by  him,  or  if  at  any 
stage  of  the  recommended  practice  he  find  himself  in  diffi- 
culties which  I  have  not  enough  provided  against,  he  may 
apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  my  under  drawing- 
master  at  the  Working  Men's  College  (4:5  Great  Ormond 
Street),  and  who  will  give  any  required  assistance,  on  the 
lowest  terms  that  can  remunerate  him  for  the  occupation  of 
his  time.  I  have  not  leisure  myself  in  general  to  answer 
letters  of  inquiry,  however  much  I  may  desire  to  do  so ;  but 
Mr.  Ward  has  always  the  power  of  referring  any  question  to 
me  when  he  thinks  it  necessary.     I  have  good  hope,  however, 

*  If  the  student  is  fond  of  architecture,  and  ■wishes  to  know  more  of 
perspective  tliau  he  can  learn  in  this  rough  way,  Mr.  Runciman  (of  49 
Acacia  Road,  St.  John's  Wood),  who  was  my  first  drawing-master,  and 
to  whom  I  owe  many  happy  hours,  can  teacli  it  him  quicklj',  easily,  and 
rightly.  [Mr.  Runciman  has  died  since  tliis  was  written  :  Mr.  Ward's 
present  address  is  Bedford  Chambers,  28  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C]  * 
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that  enough  guidance  is  given  in  this  work  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  any  serious  embarrassment ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  student  who  obeys  its  directions  will  find,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  best  answerer  of  questions  is  perseverance;  and  the 
best  drawing-masters  are  the  woods  and  hills. 

[1857.] 
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ELEMENTS  OF   DRAWING. 


LETTEK  I. 


ON    riKST    PRACTICE. 


1.  My  deae  Eeadee, — Whether  this  book  is  to  be  of  use 
to  you  or  not,  depends  wholly  on  your  reason  for  wishing  to 
learn  to  draw.  If  you  desire  only  to  possess  a  graceful  ac- 
complishment, to  be  able  to  converse  in  a  fluent  manner  about 
drawing,  or  to  amuse  yourself  listlessly  in  listless  hours,  I 
cannot  help  you :  but  if  you  wish  to  learn  drawing  that  you 
may  be  able  to  set  down  clearly,  and  usefully,  records  of  such 
things  as  cannot  be  described  in  words,  either  to  assist  your 
own  memory  of  them,  or  to  convey  distinct  ideas  of  them  to 
other  people ;  if  you  wish  to  obtain  quicker  perceptions  of  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  world,  and  to  preserve  something  like 
a  true  image  of  beautiful  things  that  pass  away,  or  which 
you  must  yourself  leave ;  if,  also,  you  wish  to  understand  the 
minds  of  great  painters,  and  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their 
work  sincerely,  seeing  it  for  yourself,  and  loving  it,  not 
merely  taking  up  the  thoughts  of  other  people  about  it ;  then 
I  can  help  you,  or,  which  is  better,  show  you  how  to  help 
yourself. 

2.  Only  you  must  understand,  first  of  all,  that  these  pow- 
ers, which  indeed  are  noble  and  desirable,  cannot  be  got  with- 
out work.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to  draw  well,  than  it  is 
to  learn  to  play  well  on  any  musical  instrument;  but  you 
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know  that  it  takes  three  or  four  years  of  practice,  giving  three 
or  four  hours  a  day,  to  acquire  even  ordinary  command  over 
the  keys  of  a  piano ;  and  you  must  not  think  that  a  masterly 
command  of  your  pencil,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  may  be 
done  with  it,  can  be  acquired  without  painstaking,  or  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  kind  of  drawing  which  is  taught,  or 
supposed  to  be  taught,  in  our  schools,  in  a  term  or  two,  per- 
haps at  the  rate  of  an  hour's  practice  a  week,  is  not  drawing 
at  all.  It  is  only  the  performance  of  a  few  dexterous  (not 
always  even  that)  evolutions  on  paper  with  a  black-lead  pen- 
cil ;  profitless  alike  to  performer  and  beholder,  unless  as  a 
matter  of  vanity,  and  that  the  smallest  possible  vanity.  If 
any  young  person,  after  being  taught  what  is,  in  polite  cir- 
cles, called  ''  drawing,"  will  try  to  copy  the  commonest  piece 
of  real  work — suppose  a  lithograph  on  the  titlepage  of  a  new 
opera  air,  or  a  wood-cut  in  the  cheapest  illustrated  newspaper 
of  the  day, — they  will  find  themselves  entirely  beaten.  And 
yet  that  common  lithograph  was  drawn  with  coarse  chalk, 
much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  pencil  of  which  an 
accomplished  young  lady  is  supposed  to  have  command ;  and 
that  wood-cut  was  drawn  in  urgent  haste,  and  half  spoiled  in 
the  cutting  afterwards ;  and  both  were  done  by  people  whom 
nobody  thinks  of  as  artists,  or  praises  for  their  power ;  both 
were  done  for  daily  bread,  with  no  more  artist's  pride  than 
any  simple  handicraftsmen  feel  in  the  work  they  live  by. 

3.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  that  you  can  learn  drawing, 
any  more  than  a  new  language,  without  some  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable labor.  But  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  this  price,  fear  that  you  may  be  un- 
able to  get  on  for  want  of  special  talent.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  persons  who  have  peculiar  talent  for  art,  draw  in- 
stinctively, and  get  on  almost  without  teaching;  though  never 
without  toil.  It  is  true,  also,  that  of  inferior  talent  for 
drawing  there  are  many  degrees :  it  will  take  one  person  a 
much  longer  time  than  another  to  attain  the  same  results,  and 
the  results  thus  painfully  attained  are  never  quite  so  satis- 
factory as  those  got  with  greater  ease  when  the  faculties  are 
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naturally  adapted  to  the  study.  But  I  have  never  yet,  in  the 
experiments  I  have  made,  met  v\,^ith  a  person  who  could  not 
learn  to  draw  at  all ;  and,  in  general,  there  is  a  satisfactory 
and  available  power  in  every  one  to  learn  drawing  if  he 
wishes,  just  as  nearly  all  persons  have  the  power  of  learning 
French,.  Latin,  or  arithmetic,  in  a  decent  and  useful  degree, 
if  their  lot  in  life  requires  them  to  possess  such  knowledge. 

4.  Supposing  then  that  you  are  ready  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  pains,  and  to  bear  a  little  irksomeness  and  a  few 
disappointments  bravely,  I  can  promise  you  that  an  hour's 
practice  a  day  for  six  months,  or  an  hour's  practice  every 
other  day  for  twelve  months,  or,  disposed  in  whatever  way 
you  find  convenient,  some  hundred  and  fifty  hours'  practice, 
will  give  you  sufficient  power  of  drawing  faithfully  whatever 
you  want  to  draw,  and  a  good  judgment,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
of  other  people's  work:  of  which  hours  if  you  have  one  to 
spare  at  present,  we  may  as  well  begin  at  once. 

EXERCISE    I. 

5.  Everything  that  you  can  see  in  the  world  around  you, 
presents  itself  to  your  eyes  only  as  an  arrangement  of  patches 
of  different  colors  variously  shaded.*     Some  of  these  patches 

*  {K.B. — This  note  is  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  incredulous  or  curious 
readers.  You  may  miss  it  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  or  are  willing  to  take 
the  statement  in  the  text  on  trust.) 

The  perception  of  solid  Form  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience.  We 
see  nothing  but  flat  colors  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  experiments  that 
we  find  out  that  a  stain  of  black  or  gray  indicates  the  dark  side  of  a  solid 
substance,  or  that  a  faint  hue  indicates  that  the  object  in  which  it  appears 
is  far  away.  The  whole  technical  power  of  painting  depends  on  our 
recovery  of  what  may  be  called  the  innocence  of  the  eye  ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
a  sort  of  childish  perception  of  these  flat  stains  of  color,  merely  as  such, 
without  consciousness  of  what  they  signify, — as  a  blind  man  would  see 
them  if  suddenly  gifted  with  sight. 

For  instance:  when  grass  is  lighted  strongly  by  the  sun  in  certain  direc- 
tions, it  is  turned  from  green  into  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  dusty-looking 
yellow.  If  we  had  been  born  blind,  and  were  suddenly  endowed  with 
sight  on  a  piece  of  grass  thus  lighted  in  some  parts  by  the  sun,  it  would 
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of  color  have  an  appearance  of  lines  or  texture  within  them, 
as  a  piece  of  cloth  or  silk  has  of  threads,  or  au  animal's  skin 
shows  texture  of  hairs:  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
the  first  broad  aspect  of  the  thing  is  that  of  a  patch  of  some 
definite  color;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  learned  is,  how  to 
produce  extents  of  smooth  color,  without  texture. 

6.  This  can  only  be  done  properly  with  a  brush;  but  a 
brush,  being  soft  at  the  point,  causes  so  much  uncertainty  in 
the  touch  of  an  unpracticed  hand,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  learn  to  draw  first  with  it,  and  it  is  better  to  take,  in  early 
practice,  some  instrument  with  a  hard  and  fine  point,  both 

appear  to  us  that  part  of  the  grass  was  green,  and  part  a  dusty  yellow  (very 
nearly  of  the  color  of  primroses) ;  and,  if  there  were  primroses  near,  we 
should  think  that  the  sunlighted  grass  was  another  mass  of  plants  of  the 
same  sulphur-yellow  color.  We  should  try  to  gather  some  of  them,  and 
then  find  that  the  color  went  away  from  the  grass  when  we  stood  between 
it  and  the  sun,  but  not  from  the  primroses;  and  by  a  series  of  experiments 
we  should  find  out  that  the  sun  was  really  the  cause  of  the  color  in  the 
one. — not  in  the  other.  We  go  through  such  processes  of  experiment 
unconsciously  in  childhood ;  and  having  once  come  to  conclusions  touching 
the  signification  of  certain  colors,  we  always  suppose  that  we  see  what  we 
only  know,  and  have  hardly  any  consciousness  of  the  real  aspect  of  the 
signs  we  have  learned  to  interpret.  Very  few  people  have  any  idea  that 
sunlighted  grass  is  yellow. 

Now,  a  highly  accomplished  artist  has  always  reduced  himself  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  this  condition  of  infantine  sight.  He  sees  the  colors  of  nature 
exactly  as  they  are,  and  therefore  perceives  at  once  in  the  sunlighted 
grass  the  precise  relation  between  the  two  colors  that  form  its  shade  and 
light.  To  him  it  does  not  seem  shade  and  light,  but  bluish  green  barred 
with  gold. 

Strive,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  convince  yourself  of  this  great  fact 
about  sight.  This,  in  your  hand,  which  you  know  by  experience  and 
touch  to  "be  a  book,  is  to  your  eye  nothing  but  a  patch  of  white,  variously 
gradated  and  spotted ;  this  other  thing  near  you,  which  by  experience  you 
know  to  be  a  table,  is  to  your  eye  only  a  patch  of  brown,  variously  dark- 
ened and  veined;  and  soon:  and  the  whole  art  of  Painting  consists  merely 
in  perceiving  tiie  shape  and  depth  of  these  patches  of  color,  and  putting 
patches  of  the  same  size,  depth,  and  shape  on  canvas.  The  only  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  painting  is,  that  many  of  the  real  colors  are  brighter  and 
paler  than  it  is  possible  to  put  on  canvas:  we  must  put  darker  ones  to 
represent  them. 
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that  we  may  give  some  support  to  the  hand,  and  that  by  work- 
ing over  the  subject  with  so  delicate  a  point,  the  attention 
may  be  properly  directed  to  all  the  most  minute  parts  of  it. 
Even  the  best  artists  need  occasionally  to  study  subjects  with 
a  pointed  instrument,  in  order  thus  to  discipline  their  atten- 
tion :  and  a  beginner  must  be  content  to  do  so  for  a  consider- 
able period. 

7.  Also,  observe  that  before  we  trouble  ourselves  about 
differences  of  color,  we  must  be  able  to  lay  on  one  color  prop- 
erly, in  whatever  gradations  of  depth  and  whatever  shapes  we 
want.  We  will  try,  therefore,  first  to  lay  on  tints  or  patches 
of  gray,  of  whatever  depth  we  want,  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. Take  any  finely  pointed  steel  pen  (one  of  Gillott's 
lithographic  crowquills  is  best),  and  a  piece  of  quite  smooth, 
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but  not  shining,  note-paper,  cream  laid,  and  get  some  ink  that 
has  stood  already  some  time  in  the  inkstand,  so  as  to  be  quite 
black,  and  as  thick  as  it  can  be  without  clogging  the  pen. 
Take  a  rule,  and  draw  four  straight  lines,  so  as  to  inclose  a 
square,  or  nearly  a  square,  about  as  large  as  a,  Fig.  1.  I  say 
nearly  a  square,  because  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter 
whether  it  is  quite  square  or  not,  the  object  being  merely  to 
get  a  space  inclosed  by  straight  lines. 

8.  Xow,  try  to  fill  in  that  square  space  with  crossed  lines, 
so  completely  and  evenly  that  it  shall  look  like  a  square  patch 
of  gray  silk  or  cloth,  cut  out  and  laid  on  the  white  paper,  as 
at  b.  Cover  it  quickly,  first  with  straightish  lines,  in  any 
direction  you  like,  not  troubling  yourself  to  draw  them  much 
closer  or  neater  than  those  in  the  square  a.  Let  them  quite 
dry  before  retouching  them.  (If  you  draw  three  or  four 
squares  side  by  side,  you  may  always  be  going  on  with  one 
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while  the  others  are  drying.)  Then  cover  these  lines  with 
others  in  a  different  direction,  and  let  those  dry ;  then  in  an- 
other direction  still,  and  let  those  dry.  Always  wait  long 
enough  to  run  no  risk  of  blotting,  and  then  draw  the  lines  as 
quickly  as  you  can.  Each  ought  to  be  laid  on  as  swiftly  as 
the  dash  of  the  pen  of  a  good  writer ;  but  if  you  try  to  reach 
this  great  speed  at  first,  you  will  go  over  the  edge  of  the 
square,  which  is  a  fault  in  this  exercise.  Yet  it  is  better  to 
do  so  now  and  then  than  to  draw  the  lines  very  slowly;  for 
if  you  do,  the  pen  leaves  a  little  dot  of  ink  at  the  end  of  each 
lino,  and  these  dots  spoil  your  work.  So  draw  each  line 
quickly,  stopping  always  as  nearly  as  you  can  at  the  edge  of 
the  square.  The  ends  of  lines  which  go  over  the  edge  are 
afterwards  to  be  removed  with  the  penknife,  but  not  till  you 
have  done  the  whole  work,  otherwise  you  roughen  the  paper, 
and  the  next  line  that  goes  over  the  edge  makes  a  blot. 

9.  When  you  have  gone  over  the  whole  three  or  four  times, 
you  will  find  some  parts  of  the  square  look  darker  than  other 
parts.  ISTow  try  to  make  the  lighter  parts  as  dark  as  the  rest, 
so  that  the  whole  may  be  of  equal  depth  or  darkness.  You 
will  find,  on  examining  the  work,  that  where  it  looks  darkest 
the  lines  are  closest,  or  there  are  some  much  darker  lines  than 
elsewhere ;  therefore  you  must  put  in  other  lines,  or  little 
scratches  and  dots,  betiveen  the  lines  in  the  paler  parts ;  and 
where  there  are  any  very  conspicuous  dark  lines,  scratch 
them  out  lightly  with  the  penknife,  for  the  eye  must  not  be 
attracted  by  any  line  in  particular.  The  more  carefully  and 
delicately  you  fill  in  the  little  gaps  and  holes  the  better;  you 
Avill  get  on  faster  by  doing  two  or  three  squares  perfectly 
than  a  great  many  badly.  As  the  tint  gets  closer  and  begins 
to  look  even,  work  with  very  little  ink  in  your  pen,  so  as 
hardly  to  make  any  mark  on  the  paper ;  and  at  last,  where  it 
is  too  dark,  use  the  edge  of  your  penknife  very  lightly,  and 
for  some  time,  to  wear  it  softly  into  an  even  tone.  You  will 
find  that  the  greatest  difficulty  consists  in  getting  evenness: 
one  bit  will  always  look  darker  than  another  bit  of  your 
square ;  or  there  will  be  a  granulated  and  sandy  look  over  the 
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whole.  When  jou  find  your  paper  quite  rough  and  in  a 
mess,  give  it  up  and  begin  another  square,  but  do  not  rest 
satisfied  till  you  have  done  your  best  with  every  square.  The 
tint  at  last  ought  at  least  to  be  as  close  and  even  as  that  in  h, 
Fig.  1.  You  will  find,  however,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  a  pale  tint;  because,  naturally,  the  ink  lines  necessary  to 
produce  a  close  tint  at  all,  blacken  the  paper  more  than  you 
want.  You  must  get  over  this  difficulty  not  so  much  by  leav- 
ing the  lines  wide  apart  as  by  trying  to  draw  them  excessively 
fine,  lightly  and  swiftly ;  being  very  cautious  in  filling  in ; 
and,  at  last,  passing  the  penknife  over  the  whole.  By  keep- 
ing several  squares  in  progress  at  one  time,  and  reserving 
your  pen  for  the  light  one  just  when  the  ink  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, you  may  get  on  better.  The  paper  ought,  at  last,  to 
look  lightly  and  evenly  toned  all  over,  with  no  lines  distinctly 
visible. 

EXERCISE    II. 

10.  As  this  exercise  in  shading  is  very  tiresome,  it  will  be 
well  to  vary  it  by  proceeding  with  another  at  the  same  time. 
The  power  of  shading  rightly  depends  mainly  on  lightness  of 
hand  and  keenness  of  sight ;  but  there  are  other  qualities  re- 
quired in  drawing,  dependent  not  merely  on  lightness,  but 
steadiness  of  hand ;  and  the  eye,  to  be  perfect  in  its  power, 
must  be  made  accurate  as  well  as  keen,  and  not  only  see 
shrewdly,  but  measure  justly. 

11.  Possess  yourself  therefore  of  any  cheap  work  on 
botany  containing  outline  plates  of  leaves  and  flowers,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  bad  or  good :  Baxter's  British  Flowering 
Plants  is  quite  good  enough.  Copy  any  of  the  simplest  out- 
lines, first  with  a  soft  pencil,  following  it,  by  the  eye,  as 
nearly  as  you  can ;  if  it  does  not  look  right  in  proportions, 
rub  out  and  correct  it,  always  by  the  eye,  till  you  think  it  is 
right:  when  you  have  got  it  to  your  mind,  lay  tracing-paper 
on  the  book ;  on  this  paper  trace  the  outline  you  have  been 
copying,  and  apply  it  to  your  own ;  and  having  thus  ascer- 
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tained  the  faults,  correct  them  all  patiently,  till  you  have  got 
it  as  nearly  accurate  as  may  be.  Work  with  a  very  soft  pen- 
cil, and  do  not  rub  out  so  hard  *  as  to  spoil  the  surface  of 
your  paper ;  never  mind  how  dirty  the  paper  gets,  but  do  not 
roughen  it ;  and  let  the  false  outlines  alone  where  they  do  not 
really  interfere  with  the  true  one.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  ac- 
custom yourself  to  hew  and  shape  your  drawing  out  of  a  dirty 
piece  of  paper.  When  you  have  got  it  as  right  as  you  can, 
take  a  quill  pen,  not  very  fine  at  the  point ;  rest  your  hand  on 
a  book  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  so  as  to  hold  the  pen 
long;  and  go  over  your  pencil  outline  with  ink,  raising  your 
pen  point  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  never  leaning  more 
heavily  on  one  part  of  the  line  than  on  another.  In  most 
outline  drawings  of  the  present  day,  parts  of  the  curves  are 
thickened  to  give  an  effect  of  shade;  all  such  outlines  are  bad, 
but  they  will  serve  well  enough  for  your  exercises,  provided 
you  do  not  imitate  this  character :  it  is  better,  however,  if  you 
can,  to  choose  a  book  of  pure  outlines.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  matter  whether  your  pen  outline  be  thin  or  thick ;  but 
it  matters  greatly  that  it  should  be  equal,  not  heavier  in  one 
place  than  in  another.  The  power  to  be  obtained  is  that  of 
drawing  an  even  line  slowly  and  in  any  direction ;  all  dash- 
ing lines,  or  approximations  to  penmanship,  are  bad.  The 
pen  should,  as  it  were,  walk  slowly  over  the  ground,  and  you 
should  be  able  at  any  moment  to  stop  it,  or  to  turn  it  in  any 
other  direction,  like  a  well-managed  horse. 

12.  As  soon  as  you  can  copy  every  curve  slowly  and  ac- 
curately, you  have  made  satisfactory  progress ;  but  you  will 
find  the  difficulty  is  in  the  slowness.     It  is  easy  to  draw  what 

*  Stale  crumb  of  bread  is  better,  if  you  are  making  a  delicate  draAving, 
than  india-rubber,  for  it  disturbs  the  surface  of  tlie  paper  less:  but  it 
crumbles  about  the  room  and  makes  a  mess ;  and,  besides,  you  waste  the 
good  bread,  which  is  wrong;  and  your  drawing  will  not  for  a  long  while 
be  worth  the  crumbs.  So  use  India  rubber  very  lightly ;  or,  if  heavily, 
pressing  it  only,  not  passing  it  over  the  paper,  and  leave  what  pencil 
marks  will  not  come  away  so,  without  minding  them.  In  a  finished  draw- 
ing the  uneffaced  penciling  is  often  serviceable,  helping  the  general  tone, 
and  enabling  you  to  take  out  little  bright  lights. 
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appears  to  be  a  good  line  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  or  with 
what  is  called  freedom ;  *  the  real  difficulty  and  masterliness 
is  in  never  letting  the  hand  he  free,  but  keeping  it  under 
entire  control  at  every  part  of  the  line. 


EXERCISE    III. 


13.  Meantime,  you  are  always  to  be  going  on  with  your 
shaded  squares,  and  chiefly  with  these,  the  outline  exercises 
being  taken  up  only  for  rest. 

As  soon  as  you  iind  you  have  some  command  of  the  pen 


Fig.  2. 

as  a  shading  instrument,  and  can  lay  a  pale  or  dark  tint  as 
you  choose,  try  to  produce  gradated  spaces  like  Fig.  2,  the 

*  "What  is  usually  so  much  sought  after  under  the  term  "freedom"  is 
the  character  of  the  drawing  of  a  great  master  in  a  hurry,  -whose  hand  is 
so  thoroughly  disciplined,  that  when  pressed  for  time  he  can  let  it  fly  as 
it  will,  and  it  will  not  go  far  wrong.  But  the  hand  of  a  great  master  at 
real  icork  is  never  free:  its  swiftest  dash  is  under  perfect  government. 
Paul  Veronese  or  Tintoret  could  pause  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  any 
appointed  mark,  in  their  fastest  touches;  and  follow,  within  a  hair's 
bread  til,  the  previously  intended  curve.  You  must  never,  therefore,  aim 
at  freedom.  It  is  not  required  of  your  drawing  that  it  should  be  fiee,  but 
that  it  should  be  right ;  in  time  you  will  be  able  to  do  right  easily,  and 
then  your  work  will  be  free  in  the  best  sense;  but  there  is  no  merit  in 
doing  wrong  easily. 

These  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  lines  used  in  shading, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  to  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  quicker  a  line  is  drawn,  the  lighter  it  is  at  the 
ends,  and  therefore  the  more  easily  joined  with  other  lines,  and  concealed 
by  them;  the  object  in  perfect  shading  being  to  conceal  the  lines  as  much 
as  possible. 

And  observe,  in  this  exercise,  the  object  is  more  to  get  firmness  of  hand 
than  accuracy  of  eye  for  outline ;  for  there  are  no  outlines  in  Nature,  and 
the  ordinary  student  is  sure  to  draw  them  falsely  if  he  draws  them  at  all. 
Do  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  if  you  find  mistakes  continue  to  occur 
in  your  outlines ;  be  content  at  present  if  you  find  your  hand  gaining  com- 
mand over  the  curves. 
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dark  tint  passing  gradually  into  the  lighter  ones.  Nearly 
all  expression  of  form,  in  drawing,  depends  on  your  power  of 
gradating  delicately ;  and  the  gradation  is  always  most  skill- 
ful which  passes  from  one  tint  into  another  very  little  paler. 
Draw,  therefore,  two  parallel  lines  for  limits  to  your  work, 
as  in  Fig.  2,  and  try  to  gradate  the  shade  evenly  from  white 
to  black,  passing  over  the  greatest  possible  distance,  yet  so 
that  every  part  of  the  band  may  have  visible  change  in  it. 
The  i^erception  of  gradation  is  very  deficient  in  all  beginners 
(not  to  say,  in  many  artists),  and  you  will  probably,  for  some 
time,  think  your  gradation  skillful  enough,  when  it  is  quite 
patchy  and  imperfect.  By  getting  a  piece  of  gray  shaded 
ribbon,  and  comparing  it  with  your  drawing,  you  may  arrive, 
in  early  stages  of  3'Our  work,  at  a  wholesome  dissatisfaction 
with  it.  Widen  your  band  little  bv  little  as  vou  set  more 
skillful,  so  as  to  give  the  gradation  more  lateral  space,  and 
accustom  yourself  at  the  same  time  to  look  for  gradated 
spaces  in  Nature.  The  sky  is  the  largest  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful ;  watch  it  at  twilight,  after  the  sun  is  down,  and  try  to 
consider  each  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  you  look  through 
as  a  piece  of  paper  colored  blue,  or  gray,  or  purple,  as  it 
happens  to  be,  and  observe  how  quietly  and  continuously  the 
gradation  extends  over  the  space  in  the  window,  of  one  or 
two  feet  square.  Observe  the  shades  on  the  outside  and  in- 
side of  a  common  white  cup  or  bowl,  which  make  it  look 
round  and  hollow;  *  and  then  on  folds  of  white  drapery;  and 
thus  gradually  you  will  be  led  to  observe  the  more  subtle  tran- 
sitions of  the  light  as  it  increases  or  declines  on  flat  surfaces. 
At  last,  when  your  eye  gets  keen  and  true,  you  will  see  grada- 
tion on  everything  in  Nature. 

14.  But  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  yet  awhile  to  draw 
from  any  objects  in  which  the  gradations  are  varied  and  com- 
plicated ;  nor  will  it  be  a  bad  omen  for  your  future  progress, 
and  for  the  use  that  art  is  to  be  made  of  by  you,  if  the  first 
thing  at  which  you  aim  should  be  a  little  bit  of  sky.     So  take 

«  If  you  can  get  any  pieces  of  dead  white  porcelain,  not  glazed,  they 
■will  be  useful  models. 
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any  narrow  space  of  evening  sky,  that  you  can  usually  see, 
between  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  or  between  two  chimneys,  or 
through  the  corner  of  a  pane  in  the  window  you  like  best  to 
sit  at,  and  try  to  gradate  a  little  space  of  white  paper  as 
evenly  as  that  is  gradated — as  tenderly  you  cannot  gradate 
it  without  color,  no,  nor  witb  color  either ;  but  you  may  do 
it  as  evenly;  or,  if  you  get  impatient  with  your  spots  and 
lines  of  ink,  when  you  look  at  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  sense 
you  will  have  gained  of  that  beauty  is  something  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  But  you  ought  not  to  be  impatient  with  your  pen 
and  ink ;  for  all  great  painters,  however  delicate  their  per- 
ception of  color,  are  fond  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  light  which 
may  be  got  in  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  and  in  a  wood-cut,  by  the 
gleaming  of  the  white  j^aper  between  the  black  lines ;  and  if 
you  cannot  gradate  well  with  pure  black  lines,  you  will  never 
gradate  well  with  pale  ones.  By  looking  at  any  common 
wood-cuts,  in  the  cheap  publications  of  the  day,  you  may  see 
how  gradation  is  given  to  the  sky  by  leaving  the  lines  farther 
and  farther  apart ;  but  you  must  make  your  lines  as  fine  as 
you  can,  as  well  as  far  apart,  towards  the  light ;  and  do  not 
try  to  make  them  long  or  straight,  but  let  them  cross  irregu- 
larly in  any  directions  easy  to  your  hand,  depending  on  noth- 
ing but  their  gradation  for  your  effect.  On  this  point  of 
direction  of  lines,  however,  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  more, 
presently ;  in  the  meantime,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  it. 

EXERCISE    IV. 

15.  As  soon  as  you  find  you  can  gradate  tolerably  with  the 
pen,  take  an  H.  or  HIi.  pencil,  using  its  point  to  produce 
shade,  from  the  darkest  possible  to  the  palest,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  pen,  lightening,  however,  now  with  in- 
dia-rubber instead  of  the  penknife.  You  will  find  that  all 
pale  tints  of  shade  are  thus  easily  producible  with  great  pre- 
cision and  tenderness,  but  that  you  cannot  get  the  same  dark 
power  as  with  the  pen  and  ink,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
shade  is  apt  to  become  glossy  and  metallic,  or  dirty-looking, 
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or  sandj.  Persevere,  however,  in  trying  to  bring  it  to  even- 
ness with  the  fine  point,  removing  any  single  speck  or  line 
that  may  be  too  black,  with  the  point  of  the  knife :  you  must 
not  scratch  the  whole  with  the  knife  as  you  do  the  ink.  If 
you  find  the  texture  very  speckled-looking,  lighten  it  all  over 
with  india-rubber,  and  recover  it  again  with  sharp,  and  ex- 
cessively fine  touches  of  the  pencil  point,  bringing  the  parts 
that  are  too  pale  to  perfect  evenness  with  the  darker  spots. 

You  cannot  use  the  point  too  delicately  or  cunningly  in 
doing  this ;  work  with  it  as  if  you  were  drawing  the  down  on 
a  butterfly's  wing. 

16.  At  this  stage  of  your  progress,  if  not  before,  you  may 
be  assured  that  some  clever  friend  will  come  in,  and  hold  up 
his  hands  in  mocking  amazement,  and  ask  you  who  could  set 
you  to  that  "  niggling ;  "  and  if  you  persevere  in  it,  you  will 
have  to  sustain  considerable  persecution  from  your  artistical 
acquaintances  generally,  who  will  tell  you  that  all  good  draw- 
ing depends  on  "  boldness."  But  never  mind  them.  You 
do  not  hear  them  tell  a  child,  beginning  music,  to  lay  its  little 
hand  with  a  crash  among  the  keys,  in  imitation  of  the  great 
masters :  yet  they  might,  as  reasonably  as  they  may  tell  you 
to  be  bold  in  the  present  state  of  your  knowledge.  Bold,  in 
the  sense  of  being  undaunted,  yes;  but  bold  in  the  sense  of 
being  careless,  confident,  or  exhibitory, — no, — no,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  no ;  for,  even  if  you  were  not  a  beginner,  it  would 
be  bad  advice  that  made  you  bold.  Mischief  may  easily  be 
done  quickly,  but  good  and  beautiful  work  is  generally  done 
slowly ;  you  will  find  no  boldness  in  the  way  a  flower  or  a 
bird's  wing  is  painted ;  and  if  Nature  is  not  bold  at  her  work, 
do  you  think  you  ought  to  be  at  yours  ?  So  never  mind  what 
people  say,  but  work  with  your  pencil  point  very  patiently ; 
and  if  you  can  trust  me  in  anything,  trust  me  when  I  tell 
you,  that  though  there  are  all  kinds  and  ways  of  art, — large 
work  for  large  places,  small  w^ork  for  narrow  places,  slow 
work  for  people  who  can  wait,  and  quick  work  for  people  who 
cannot, — there  is  one  quality,  and,  I  think,  only  one,  in 
which  all  great  and  good  art  agrees; — it  is  all  delicate  art. 
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Coarse  art  is  always  bad  art.  You  cannot  understand  this 
at  present,  because  jou  do  not  know  yet  bow  much  tender 
thought,  and  subtle  care,  the  great  painters  put  into  touches 
that  at  first  look  coarse;  but,  believe  me,  it  is  true,  and  you 
will  find  it  is  so  in  due  time. 

17.  You  will  be  perhaps  also  troubled,  in  these  first  essays 
at  pencil  drawing,  by  noticing  that  more  delicate  gradations 
are  got  in  an  instant  by  a  chance  touch  of  the  india-rubber, 
than  by  an  hour's  labor  with  the  point ;  and  you  may  wonder 
why  I  tell  you  to  produce  tints  so  painfully,  which  might,  it 
appears,  be  obtained  with  ease.  But  there  are  two  reasons : 
the  first,  that  when  you  come  to  draw  forms,  you  must  be  able 
to  gradate  with  absolute  precision,  in  whatever  place  and 
direction  you  wish ;  not  in  any  wise  vaguely,  as  the  india- 
rubber  does  it:  and,  secondly,  that  all  natural  shadows  are 
more  or  less  mingled  with  gleams  of  light.  In  the  darkness 
of  ground  there  is  the  light  of  the  little  pebbles  or  dust ;  in 
the  darkness  of  foliage,  the  glitter  of  the  leaves ;  in  the  dark- 
ness of  flesh,  transparency ;  in  that  of  a  stone,  granulation : 
in  every  case  there  is  some  mingling  of  light,  which  cannot 
be  represented  by  the  leaden  tone  which  you  get  by  rubbing, 
or  by  an  instrument  kno-^vn  to  artists  as  the  "  stump." 
When  you  can  manage  the  point  properly,  you  will  indeed 
be  able  to  do  much  also  with  this  instrument,  or  with  your 
fingers ;  but  then  you  will  have  to  retouch  the  flat  tints  after- 
wards, so  as  to  put  life  and  light  into  them,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  with  the  point.  Labor  on,  therefore,  courage- 
ously, with  that  only. 


u 
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EXEKCISE    V. 


18.  When  you  can  manage  to  tint  and  gradate  tenderly 
with  the  pencil  point,  get  a  good  large  alphabet,  and  try  to 
thit  the  letters  into  shape  with  the  pencil  point.  Do  not  out- 
line them  first,  but  measure  their  height  and  extreme  breadth 
Avith  the  compasses,  as  a  6,  a  c,  Fig.  3,  and  then  scratch  in 
their  shapes  gradually ;   the  letter   A,   inclosed  within  the 


Fig.  3. 
lines,  being  in  what  Turner  would  have  called  a  "  state  of 
forwardness."  Then,  when  you  are  satisfied  with  the  shape 
of  the  letter,  draw  pen-and-ink  lines  firmly  round  the  tint,  as 
at  d,  and  remove  any  touches  outside  the  limit,  first  with  the 
india-rubber,  and  then  M'ith  the  penknife,  so  that  all  may 
look  clear  and  right.  If  you  rub  out  any  of  the  pencil  inside 
the  outline  of  the  letter,  retouch  it,  closing  it  up  to  the  inked 
line.     The  straight  lines  of  the  outline  are  all  to  be  ruled,* 

*  Artists  who  glance  at  this  book  may  be  surprised  at  this  permission. 
My  chief  reason  is,  that  I  tliink  it  more  necessary  that  the  pupil's  eye 
should  be  trained  to  accurate  perception  of  the  relations  of  curve  and 
right  lines,  by  having  the  latter  absolutely  true,  than  that  he  should 
practice  drawing  straight  lines.  But  also,  I  believe,  though  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  this,  that  he  never  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  a  straight  line. 
I  do  not  believe  a  perfectly  trained  hand  ever  can  draw  a  line  without 
some  curvature  in  it,  or  some  variety  of  direction.  Prout  could  draw  a 
straight  line,  but  I  do  not  believe  Raphael  could,  nor  Tintoret.  A  great 
draughtsman  can,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  draw  every  line  Init  a  straight 
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but  the  curved  lines  are  to  be  drawn  by  the  eye  and  hand; 
and  you  will  soon  find  what  good  practice  there  is  in  getting 
the  curved  letters,  such  as  Bs,  Cs,  etc.,  to  stand  quite  straight, 
and  come  into  accurate  form. 

19.  All  these  exercises  are  very  irksome,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  persisted  in  alone ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  acquire  per- 
fect power  in  any  of  them.  An  entire  master  of  the  pencil 
or  brush  ought,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  draw  any  form  at  once, 
as  Giotto  his  circle ;  but  such  skill  as  this  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  consummate  master,  having  pencil  in  hand  all 
his  life,  and  all  day  long, — hence  the  force  of  Giotto's  proof 
of  his  skill ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  draw  very  beautifully, 
without  attaining  even  an  approximation  to  such  a  power ;  the 
main  point  being,  not  that  every  line  should  be  precisely  what 
we  intend  or  wish,  but  that  the  line  which  we  intended  or 
wished  to  draw  should  be  right.  If  we  always  see  rightly 
and  mean  rightly,  we  shall  get  on,  though  the  hand  may  stag- 
ger a  little ;  but  if  we  mean  wrongly,  or  mean  nothing,  it  does 
not  matter  how  firm  the  hand  is.  Do  not  therefore  torment 
yourself  because  you  cannot  do  as  well  as  you  would  like ; 
but  work  patiently,  sure  that  every  square  and  letter  will  give 
you  a  certain  increase  of  power ;  and  as  soon  as  you  can  draw 
your  letters  pretty  well,  here  is  a  more  amusing  exercise 
for  you. 

EXERCISE  VI. 

20.  Choose  any  tree  that  you  think  pretty,  which  is  nearly 
bare  of  leaves,  and  which  you  can  see  against  the  sky,  or 
against  a  pale  wall,  or  other  light  ground :  it  must  not  be 
against  strong  light,  or  you  will  find  the  looking  at  it  hurt 
your  eyes ;  nor  must  it  be  in  sunshine,  or  you  will  be  puzzled 
by  the  lights  on  the  boughs.  But  the  tree  must  be  in  shade ; 
and  the  sky  blue,  or  gray,  or  dull  white.  A  wholly  gray  or 
rainy  day  is  the  best  for  this  practice. 

21.  You  will  see  that  all  the  boughs  of  the  tree  are  dark 
against  the  sky.     Consider  them  as  so  many  dark  rivers,  to 
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be  laid  down  in  a  map  with  absolute  accuracy;  and,  without 
the  least  thought  about  the  roundness  of  the  stems,  map  them 
all  out  in  flat  shade,  scrawling  them  in  with  pencil,  just  as 
you  did  the  limbs  of  your  letters ;  then  correct  and  alter  them, 
rubbing  out  and  out  again,*  never  minding  how  much  your 
paper  is  dirtied  (only  not  destroying  its  surface),  until  every 
bough  is  exactly,  or  as  near  as  your  utmost  power  can  bring 
it,  right  in  curvature  and  in  thickness.  Look  at  the  white 
interstices  between  them  with  as  much  scrupulousness  as  if 
they  were  little  estates  which  you  had  to  survey,  and  draw 
maps  of,  for  some  important  lawsuit,  involving  heavy  pen- 
alties if  you  cut  the  least  bit  of  a  corner  off  any  of  them, 
or  gave  the  hedge  anywhere  too  deep  a  curve ;  and  try  con- 
tinually to  fancy  the  whole  tree  nothing  but  a  flat  ramification 
on  a  white  ground.  Do  not  take  any  trouble  about  the  little 
twigs,  which  look  like  a  confused  network  or  mist ;  leave  them 
all  out,*  drawing  only  the  main  branches  as  far  as  you  can  see 
them  distinctly,  your  object  at  present  being  not  to  draw  a 
tree,  but  to  learn  how  to  do  so.  When  you  have  got  the  thing 
as  nearly  right  as  you  can, — and  it  is  better  to  make  one  good 
study,  than  twenty  left  unnecessarily  inaccurate, — take  your 
pen,  and  put  a  fine  outline  to  all  the  boughs,  as  you  did  to 
your  letter,  taking  care,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  the  outline 
within  the  edge  of  the  shade,  so  as  not  to  make  the  boughs 
thicker :  the  main  use  of  the  outline  is  to  affirm  the  whole 
more  clearly ;  to  do  away  with  little  accidental  roughnesses 
and  excrescences,  and  especially  to  mark  where  boughs  cross, 
or  come  in  front  of  each  other,  as  at  such  points  their  arrange- 
ment in  this  kind  of  sketch  is  unintelligible  without  the  out- 
line. It  may  p'erfectly  well  happen  that  in  N'ature  it  should 
be  less  distinct  than  your  outline  will  make  it ;  but  it  is  better 
in  this  kind  of  sketch  to  mark  the  facts  clearly.  The  temp- 
tation is  always  to  be  slovenly  and  careless,  and  the  outline  is 
like  a  bridle,  and  forces  our  indolence  into  attention  and  pre- 

*  Or,  if  you  feel  able  to  do  so,  scratch  them  in  Avitli  confused  quick 
touches,  indicating  the  general  shape  of  the  cloud  or  mist  of  twigs  round 
the  main  branches ;  but  do  not  take  much  trouble  about  them. 


( 
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cision.  The  outline  should  be  about  the  thickness  of  that  in 
Fig.  4,  which  represents  the  ramification  of  a  small  stone 
pine,  only  I  have  not  endeavored  to  represent  the  pencil  shad- 
ing within  the  outline,  as  I  could  not  easily  express  it  in  a 
wood-cut;  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  present  with  the 
indication  of  foliage  above,  of  which  in  another  place.  You 
may  also  draw  your  trees  as  much  larger  than  this  figure  as 
you  like;  only,  however  large  they  may  be,  keep  the  outline 


Fig.  4. 


as  delicate,  and  draw  the  branches  far  enough  into  their  outer 
sprays  to  give  quite  as  slender  ramification  as  you  have  in 
this  figure,  otherwise  you  do  not  get  good  enough  practice  out 
of  them. 

22.  You  cannot  do  too  many  studies  of  this  kind :  every 
one  will  give  you  some  new  notion  about  trees.  But  when  you 
are  tired  of  tree  boughs,  take  any  forms  whatever  which  are 
drawn  in  flat  color,  one  upon  another ;  as  patterns  on  any 
kind  of  cloth,  or  flat  china  (tiles,  for  instance),  executed  in 
two  colors  only ;  and  practice  drawing  them  of  the  right  shape 
2 
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and  size  bv  tlie  eye,  and  filling  tlicni  in  with  shade  of  the 
depth  required. 

In  doing  this,  you  will  first  have  to  .meet  the  difficulty  of 
representing  depth  of  color  by  depth  of  shade.  Thus  a  pat- 
tern of  ultramarine  blue  will  have  to  be  represented  by  a 
darker  tint  of  gray  than  a  pattern  of  yellow. 

23.  And  now  it  is  both  time  for  you  to  begin  to  learn  the 
mechanical  use  of  the  brush ;  and  necessary  for  you  to  do  so 
in  order  to  provide  yourself  with  the  gradated  scale  of  color 
which  you  will  want.  If  you  can,  by  any  means,  get  ac- 
quainted with  any  ordinary  skillful  water-color  painter,  and 
prevail  on  him  to  show  you  how  to  lay  on  tints  with  a  brush, 
by  all  means  do  so;  not  that  you  are  yet,  nor  for  a  long 
while  yet,  to  begin  to  color,  but  because  the  brush  is  often 
more  convenient  than  the  pencil  for  laying  on  masses  or  tints 
of  shade,  and  the  sooner  you  know  how  to  manage  it  as  an 
instrument  the  better.  If,  however,  you  have  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  water-color  is  laid  on  by  a  workman  of  any 
kind,  the  following  directions  will  help  you : — 

EXERCISE  VII. 

24.  Get  a  shilling  cake  of  Prussian  blue.  Dip  the  end 
of  it  in  water  so  as  to  take  up  a  drop,  and  rub  it  in  a  white 
saucer  till  you  cannot  rub  much  more,  and  the  color  gets  dark, 
thick,  and  oily-looking.  Put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water  to  the 
color  you  have  rubbed  down,  and  mix  it  well  up  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

25.  Then  take  a  piece  of  smooth,  but  not  glossy,  Bristol 
board  or  pasteboard ;  divide  it,  with  your  pencil  and  rule, 
into  squares  as  large  as  those  of  the  very  largest  chessboard: 
they  need  not  be  perfect  squares,  only  as  nearly  so  as  you  can 
quickly  guess.  Rest  the  pasteboard  on  something  sloping  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  desk;  then,  dipping  your  brush  into 
the  color  you  have  mixed,  and  taking  up  as  much  of  the  liquid 
as  it  will  carry,  begin  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  squares,  and  lay 
a  pond  or  runlet  of  color  along  the  top  edge.     Lead  this  pond 
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of  color  gradually  downwards,  not  faster  at  one  place  than 
another,  but  as  if  you  were  adding  a  row  of  bricks  to  a  build- 
ing, all  along  (only  building  down  instead  of  up),  dipping 
the  brush  frequently  so  as  to  keep  the  color  as  full  in  that, 
and  in  as  great  quantity  on  the  paper,  as  you  can,  so  only 
that  it  does  not  run  down  anywhere  in  a  little  stream.  But  if 
it  should,  never  mind;  go  on  quietly  with  your  square  till 
you  have  covered  it  all  in.  When  you  get  to  the  bottom, 
the  color  will  lodge  there  in  a  great  wave.  Have  ready  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper;  dry  your  brush  on  it,  and  with  the 
dry  brush  take  up  the  superfluous  color  as  you  would  with  a 
sponge,  till  it  all  looks  even. 

26.  In  leading  the  color  down,  you  will  find  your  brush 
continually  go  over  the  edge  of  the  square,  or  leave  little  gaps 
within  it.  Do  not  endeavor  to  retouch  these,  nor  take  much 
care  about  them ;  the  great  thing  is  to  get  the  color  to  lie 
smoothly  where  it  reaches,  not  in  alternate  blots  and  pale 
patches ;  try,  therefore,  to  lead  it  over  the  square  as  fast  as 
possible,  with  such  attention  to  your  limit  as  you  are  able  to 
give.  The  use  of  the  exercise  is,  indeed,  to  enable  you  finally 
to  strike  the  color  up  to  the  limit  with  perfect  accuracy ;  but 
the  first  thing  is  to  get  it  even, — the  power  of  rightly 
striking  the  edge  comes  only  by  time  and  practice :  even  the 
greatest  artists  rarely  can  do  this  quite  perfectly. 

27.  When  you  have  done  one  square,  proceed  to  do  another 
which  does  not  communicate  with  it.  When  you  have  thus 
done  all  the  alternate  squares,  as  on  a  chess-board,  turn  the 
pasteboard  upside  down,  begin  again  with  the  first,  and  put 
another  coat  over  it,  and  so  on  over  all  the  others.  The  use  of 
turning  the  paper  upside  dov^m  is  to  neutralize  the  increase 
of  darkness  towards  the  bottom  of  the  squares,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  from  the  ponding  of  the  color. 

28.  Be  resolved  to  use  blotting-paper,  or  a  piece  of  rag, 
instead  of  your  lips,  to  dry  the  brush.  The  habit  of  doing  so, 
once  acquired,  will  save  you  from  much  partial  poisoning. 
Take  care,  however,  always  to  draw  the  brush  from  root  to 
point,  otherwise  you  will  spoil  it.     You  may  even  wipe  it  as 
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you  would  a  pen  when  you  want  it  very  dry,  without  doing 
harm,  provided  you  do  not  crush  it  upwards.  Get  a  good 
brush  at  first,  and  cherish  it ;  it  will  serve  you  longer  and 
better  than  many  bad  ones. 

29.  When  you  have  done  the  squares  all  over  again,  do 
them  a  third  time,  always  trying  to  keep  your  edges  as  neat 
as  possible.  When  your  color  is  exhausted,  mix  more  in  tho 
same  proportions,  two  teaspoonfuls  to  as  much  as  you  can 
grind  with  a  drop ;  and  M^hen  you  have  done  the  alternate 
squares  three  times  over,  as  the  paper  will  be  getting  very 
damp,  and  dry  more  slowly,  begin  on  the  white  squares,  and 
bring  them  up  to  the  same  tint  in  the  same  way.  The  amount 
of  jagged  dark  line  which  then  will  mark  the  limits  of  the 
squares  will  be  the  exact  measure  of  your  unskillfulness. 

30.  As  soon  as  you  tire  of  squares  draw  circles  (wuth  com- 
passes) ;  and  then  draw  straight  lines  irregularly  across  cir- 
cles, and  fill  up  the  spaces  so  produced  between  the  straight 
line  and  the  circumference ;  and  then  draw  any  simple  shapes 
of  leaves,  according  to  the  exercise  l^o.  II.,  and  fill  up  those, 
until  you  can  lay  on  color  quite  evenly  in  any  shape  you  want. 

31.  You  will  find  in  the  course  of  this  practice,  as  you 
cannot  always  put  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  the 
color,  that  the  darker  the  color  is,  the  more  difiicult  it  be- 
comes to  lay  it  on  evenly.  Therefore,  when  you  have  gained 
some  definite  degree  of  power,  try  to  fill  in  the  forms  required 
with  a  full  brush,  and  a  dark  tint,  at  once,  instead  of  laying 
several  coats  one  over  another;  always  taking  care  that  the 
tint,  however  dark,  be  quite  liquid ;  and  that,  after  being  laid 
on,  so  much  of  it  is  absorbed  as  to  prevent  its  forming  a  black 
line  at  the  edge  as  it  dries.  A  little  experience  will  teach  you 
how  apt  the  color  is  to  do'  this,  and  how  to  prevent  it ;  not 
that  it  needs  always  to  be  prevented,  for  a  great  master  in 
water-colors  will  sometimes  draw  a  firm  outline,  when  he 
wants  one,  simply  by  letting  the  color  dry  in  this  way  at  the 
edge. 

32.  When,  however,  you  begin  to  cover  complicated  forms 
with  the  darker  color,  no  rapidity  will  prevent  the  tint  from 
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drying  irregularly  as  it  is  led  on  from  part  to  part.  You 
will  then  find  the  following  method  useful.  Lay  in  the  color 
very  pale  and  liquid ;  so  pale,  indeed,  that  you  can  only  just 
see  where  it  is  on  the  paper.  Lead  it  up  to  all  the  outlines, 
and  make  it  precise  in  form,  keeping  it  thoroughly  wet  every- 
where. Then,  when  it  is  all  in  shape,  take  the  darker  color, 
and  lay  some  of  it  iiito  the  middle  of  the  liquid  color.  It  will 
spread  gradually  in  a  branchy  kind  of  way,  and  you  may  now 
lead  it  up  to  the  outlines  already  determined,  and  play  it 
with  the  brush  till  it  fills  its  place  well ;  then  let  it  dry,  and 
it  will  be  as  flat  and  pure  as  a  single  dash,  yet  defining  all  the 
complicated  forms  accurately. 

33.  Having  thus  obtained  the  power  of  laying  on  a  toler- 
ably flat  tint,  you  must  try  to  lay  on  a  gradated  one.  Pre- 
pare the  color  with  three  or  four  teaspoonf uls  of  water ;  then, 
when  it  is  mixed,  pour  away  about  two-thirds  of  it,  keeping 
a  teaspoonful  of  pale  color.  Sloping  your  paper  as  before, 
draw  two  pencil  lines  all  the  way  down,  leaving  a  space 
between  them  of  the  width  of  a  square  on  your  chess-board. 
Begin  at  the  top  of  your  paper,  between  the  lines ;  and  hav- 
ing struck  on  the  first  brushful  of  color,  and  led  it  down  a 
little,  dip  your  brush  deep  in  water,  and  mix  up  the  color 
on  the  plate  quickly  with  as  much  more  water  as  the  brush 
takes  up  at  that  one  dip :  then,  with  this  paler  color,  lead  the 
tint  farther  do^^^l.  Dip  in  water  again,  mix  the  color  again, 
and  thus  lead  down  the  tint,  always  dipping  in  water  once 
between,  each  replenishing  of  the  brush,  and  stirring  the  color 
on  the  plate  well,  but  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Go  on  until  the 
color  has  become  so  pale  that  you  cannot  see  it ;  then  wash 
your  brush  thoroughly  in  water,  and  carry  the  wave  down 
a  little  farther  with  that,  and  then  absorb  it  with  the  dry 
brush,  and  leave  it  to  dry. 

34.  If  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  your  paper  before  your 
color  gets  pale,  you  may  either  take  longer  paper,  or  begin, 
with  the  tint  as  it  was  when  you  left  off,  on  another  sheet ; 
but  be  sure  to  exhaust  it  to  pure  whiteness  at  last.  When  all 
is  quite  dry,  recommence  at  the  top  with  another  similar 
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mixture  of  color,  and  go  down  in  the  same  way.  Then  again, 
and  then  again,  and  so  continually  until  the  color  at  the  top 
of  the  paper  is  as  dark  as  your  cake  of  Prussian  blue,  and 
passes  down  into  pure  white  paper  at  the  end  of  your  colunm, 
with  a  perfectly  smooth  gradation  from  one  into  the  other. 

35.  You  will  find  at  first  that  the  paper  gets  mottled  or 
wavy,  instead  of  evenly  gradated ;  this  is  because  at  some 
places  you  have  taken  up  more  water  in  your  brush  than  at 
others,  or  not  mixed  it  thoroughly  on  the  plate,  or  led  one 
tint  too  far  before  replenishing  with  the  next.  Practice  only 
will  enable  you  to  do  it  well ;  the  best  artists  cannot  always 
get  gradations  of  this  kind  quite  to  their  minds ;  nor  do  they 
ever  leave  them  on  their  pictures  without  after-touching. 

36.  As  you  get  more  power,  and  can  strike  the  color  more 
quickly  down,  you  will  be  able  to  gradate  in  less  compass ;  * 
beginning  with  a  small  quantity  of  color,  and  adding  a  drop 
of  water,  instead  of  a  brushf  ul ;  with  finer  brushes,  also,  you 
may  gradate  to  a  less  scale.  But  slight  skill  will  enable  you 
to  test  the  relations  of  color  to  shade  as  far  as  is  necessary  for 
your  immediate  progress,  which  is  to  be  done  thus : — 

37.  Take  cakes  of  lake,  of  gamboge,  of  sepia,  of  blue-black, 
of  cobalt,  and  vermilion ;  and  prepare  gradated  columns 
(exactly  as  you  have  done  with  the  Prussian  blue)  of  the  lake 
and  blue-black. f  Cut  a  narrow  slip,  all  the  way  down,  of 
each  gradated  color,  and  set  the  three  slips  side  by  side; 
fasten  them  down,  and  rule  lines  at  equal  distances  across  all 
the  three,  so  as  to  divide  them  into  fifty  degrees,  and  number 
the  degrees  of  each,  from  light  to  dark,  1,  2,  3,  etc.  If  you 
have  gradated  them  rightly,  the  darkest  part  either  of  the  red 
or  blue  will  be  nearly  equal  in  power  to  the  darkest  paj^fcgrf  the 
blue-black,  and  any  degree  of  the  black  slip  will  also,  accu- 
rately enough  for  our  purpose,  balance  in  weight  the  degree 
similarly  numbered  in  the  red  or  the  blue  slip.     Then,  when 

*  It  is  more  difficult,  at  first,  to  get,  in  color,  a  narrow  gradation  than 
an  extended  one;  but  the  ultimate  difficulty  is,  as  with  the  pen,  to  make 
the  gradation  go  far. 

t  Of  course,  all  the  columns  of  color  are  to  be  of  equal  length. 
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you  are  drawing  from  objects  of  a  crimson  or  blue  color,  if 
you  can  match  their  color  by  any  compartment  of  the  crimson 
or  blue  in  your  scales,  the  gray  in  the  compartment  of  the 
gray  scale  marked  with  the  same  number  is  the  gray  Avhich 
must  represent  that  crimson  or  blue  in  your  light  and  shade 
drawing. 

38.  jSText,  prepare  scales  with  gamboge,  cobalt,  and  ver- 
milion. You  will  find  that  you  cannot  darken  these  beyond 
a  certain  point ;  *  for  yellow  and  scarlet,  so  long  as  they 
remain  yellow  and  scarlet,  cannot  approach  to  black ;  we 
cannot  have,  proj^erly  speaking,  a  dark  yellow  or  dark 
scarlet.  Make  your  scales  of  full  yellow,  blue,  and  scarlet, 
half-way  down  ;  passing  then  gradually  to  white.  Afterwards 
use  lake  to  darken  the  upper  half  of  the  vermilion  and  gam- 
boge; and  Prussian  blue  to  darken  the  cobalt.  You  will  thus 
have  three  more  scales,  passing  from  white  nearly  to  black, 
through  yellow  and  orange,  through  sky-blue,  and  through 
scarlet.  By  mixing  the  gamboge  and  Prussian  blue  you  may 
make  another  with  green ;  mixing  the  cobalt  and  lake,  another 
with  violet ;  -the  sepia  alone  will  make  a  forcible  brown  one ; 
and  so  on,  until  you  have  as  many  scales  as  3'ou  like,  passing 
from  black  to  white  through  different  colors.  Then,  suppos- 
ing your  scales  properly  gradated  and  equally  divided,  the 
compartment  or  degree  No.  1  of  the  gray  will  represent  in 
chiaroscuro  the  No.  1  of  all  the  other  colors ;  No.  2  of  gray 
the  No.  2  of  the  other  colors,  and  so  on. 

39.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter  that  you 
should  understand  the  principle ;  for  it  would  never  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  gradate  your  scales  so  truly  as  to  make  them 
practically  accurate  and  serviceable ;  and  even  if  you  could, 
unless  you  had  about  ten  thousand  scales,  and  were  able  to 
change  them  faster  than  ever  juggler  changed  cards,  you 
could  not  in  a  day  measure  the  tints  on  so  much  as  one  side 
of  a  frost-bitten  apple.  But  when  once  you  fully  understand 
the  principle,  and  see  how  all  colors  contain  as  it  were  a  cer- 

*  The  degree  of  darkness  you  can  reach  with  the  given  color  is  always 
indicated  by  the  color  of  the  solid  cake  in  the  box. 
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taiu  quautity  of  darkness,  or  power  of  dark  relief  from  white 
— some  more,  some  less ;  and  bow  this  pitch  or  power  of  each 
may  be  represented  by  equivalent  values  of  gray,  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  arrive  shrewdly  at  an  approximation  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  without  any  measuring  scale  at  all. 

40.  You  must  now  go  on,  again  with  the  i^en,  drawing 
patterns,  and  any  shapes  of  shade  that  you  think  pretty,  as 
veinings  in  marble  or  tortoiseshell,  spots  in  surfaces  of  shells, 
etc.,  as  tenderly  as  you  can,  in  the  darknesses  that  correspond 
to  their  colors ;  and  when  you  find  you  can  do  this  success- 
fully, it  is  time  to  begin  rounding. 

EXERCISE  VIII. 

41.  Go  out  into  your  garden,  or  into  the  road,  and  pick  up 
the  first  round  or  oval  stone  you  can  find,  not  very  white, 
nor  very  dark ;  and  the  smoother  it  is  the  better,  only  it  must 
not  shine.  Draw  your  table  near  the  window,  and  put  the 
stone,  which  I  will  suppose  is  about  the  size  of  a  in  Fig.  5 
(it  had  better  not  be  much  larger),  on  a  piece  of  not  very 
white  paper,  on  the  table  in  front  of  you.  Sit  so  that  the 
light  may  come  from  your  left,  else  the  shadow  of  the  pencil 
point  interferes  with  your  sight  of  your  work.  You  must  not 
let  the  sun  fall  on  the  stone,  but  only  ordinary  light :  therefore 
choose  a  window  which  the  sun  does  not  come  in  at.  If  you 
can  shut  the  shutters  of  the  other  windows  in  the  room  it  will 
be  all  the  better;  but  this  is  not  of  much  consequence. 

42.  Now  if  you  can  draw  that  stone,  you  can  draw  any- 
thing; I  mean,  anything  that  is  drawable.  Many  things  (sea 
foam,  for  instance)  cannot  be  drawn  at  all,  only  the  idea 
of  them  more  or  less  suggested  ;  but  if  you  can  draw  the  stone 
rightly,  everything  within  reach  of  art  is  also  within  yours. 

For  all  drawing  depends,  primarily,  on  your  power  of 
representing  Roundness.  If  you  can  once  do  that,  all  the 
rest  is  easy  and  straightforward ;  if  you  cannot  do  that,  noth- 
ing else  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  will  be  of  any  use.  For 
Nature  is  all  made  up  of  roundnesses;  not  the  roundness  of 
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perfect  globes,  but  of  variously  curved  surfaces.  Boughs  are 
rounded,  leaves  are  rounded,  stones  are  rounded,  clouds  are 
rounded,  cheeks  are  rounded,  and  curls  are  rounded :  there 
is  no  more  flatness  in  the  natural  world  than  there  is  vacancy. 


The  world  itself  is  round,  and  so  is  all  that  is  in  it,  more  or 
less,  except  human  vcork,  which  is  often  verv  flat  indeed. 

Therefore,   set  yourself  steadily  to   conquer  that  round 
stone,  and  you  have  won  the  battle. 
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43.  Look  your  stone  antagonist  boldly  in  the  face.  You 
will  see  that  the  side  of  it  next  the  window  is  lighter  than 
most  of  the  paper ;  that  the  side  of  it  farthest  from  the  win- 
dow is  darker  than  the  paper;  and  that  the  light  passes  into 
the  dark  gradually^  while  a  shadow  is  thrown  to  the  right  on 
the  paper  itself  by  the  stone:  the  general  appearance  of  things 
being  more  or  less  as  in  a,  Fig.  5,  the  spots  on  the  stone 
excepted,  of  which  more  presently. 

44.  Now,  remember  always  what  was  stated  in  the  outset, 
that  everything  you  can  see  in  Nature  is  seen  only  so  far  as 
it  is  lighter  or  darker  than  the  things  about  it,  or  of  a  differ- 
ent color  from  them.  It  is  either  seen  as  a  patch  of  one  color 
on  a  ground  of  another ;  or  as  a  pale  thing  relieved  from  a 
dark  thing,  or  a  dark  thing  from  a  pale  thing.  And  if  you 
can  put  on  patches  of  color  or  shade  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
shape,  and  gradations  as  those  on  the  object  and  its  ground, 
you  will  produce  the  appearance  of  the  object  and  its  ground. 
The  best  draughtsman — Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  them- 
selves— could  do  no  more  than  this ;  and  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  get  some  power  of  doing  it  in  an  inferior  way,  if  you  once 
understand  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  what  is  to  be  done. 
Suppose  you  have  a  brown  book  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper, 
on  a  red  tablecloth.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  on 
spaces  of  red,  white,  and  brown,  in  the  same  shape,  and 
gradated  from  dark  to  light  in  the  same  degrees,  and  your 
drawing  is  done.  If  you  will  not  look  at  what  you  see,  if  you 
try  to  put  on  brighter  or  duller  colors  than  are  there,  if 
you  try  to  put  them  on  with  a  dash  or  a  blot,  or  to  cover  your 
paper  with  "  vigorous  "  lines,  or  to  produce  anything,  in  fact, 
but  the  plain,  unaffected,  and  finished  tranquillity  of  the 
thing  before  you,  you  need  not  hope  to  get  on.  Nature  will 
show  you  nothing  if  you  set  yourself  up  for  her  master.  But 
forget  yourself,  and  try  to  obey  her,  and  you  will  find 
obedience  easier  and  hapjuer  than  you  think. 

45.  The  real  difficulties  are  to  get  the  refinement  of  the 
forms  and  the  evenness  of  the  gradations.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  when  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  work,  it  is  always 
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too  coarse  or  too  uneven.  It  may  not  be  wrong — in  all  prob- 
ability is  not  wrong,  in  any  (so-called)  great  point.  But  its 
edges  are  not  true  enough  in  outline ;  and  its  shades  are  in 
blotches,  or  scratches,  or  full  of  white  holes.  Get  it  more 
tender  and  more  true,  and  you  will  find  it  is  more  powerful. 

46.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  your  drawing  must  be  weak 
because  you  have  a  finely  pointed  pen  in  your  hand.  Till  you 
can  draw  with  that,  you  can  draw  with  nothing;  when  you 
can  draw  with  that,  you  can  draw  with  a  log  of  wood 
charred  at  the  end.  True  boldness  and  power  are  only  to  be 
gained  by  care.  Even  in  fencing  and  dancing,  all  ultimate 
ease  depends  on  early  precision  in  the  commencement ;  much 
more  in  singing  or  drawing. 

47.  Xow  I  do  not  want  you  to  copy  my  sketch  in  Fig.  5, 
but  to  copy  the  stone  before  you  in  the  way  that  my  sketch 
is  done.  To  which  end,  first  measure  the  extreme  length  of 
the  stone  with  compasses,  and  mark  that  length  on  your 
paper;  then,  between  the  points  marked,  leave  something 
like  the  form  of  the  stone  in  light,  scrawling  the  paper  all 
over,  round  it ;  b,  in  Fig.  5,  is  a  beginning  of  this  kind. 
Rather  leave  too  much  room  for  the  high  light,  than  too  little ; 
and  then  more  cautiously  fill  in  the  shade,  shutting  the  light 
gradually  up,  and  putting  in  the  dark  slowly  on  the  dark 
side.  You  need  not  plague  yourself  about  accuracy  of  shape, 
because,  till  you  have  practiced  a  great  deal,  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  draw  the  shape  of  the  stone  quite  truly,  and  you 
must  gradually  gain  correctness  by  means  of  these  various 
exercises :  what  you  have  mainly  to  do  at  present  is,  to  get  the 
stone  to  look  solid  and  round,  not  much  minding  what  its 
exact  contour  is — only  draw  it  as  nearly  right  as  you  can 
without  vexation ;  and  you  will  get  it  more  right  by  thus  feel- 
ing your  way  to  it  in  shade,  than  if  you  tried  to  draw  the 
outline  at  first.  For  you  can  see  no  outline ;  what  you  see  is 
only  a  certain  space  of  gradated  shade,  with  other  such  spaces 
about  it ;  and  those  pieces  of  shade  you  are  to  imitate  as 
nearly  as  you  can,  by  scrawling  the  paper  over  till  you  get 
them  to  the  right  shape,  with  the  same  gradations  which 
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they  have  in  Xaturo.  And  this  is  really  more  likely  to  be 
done  well,  if  you  have  to  light  your  way  through  a  little 
confusion  in  the  sketch,  than  if  you  have  an  accurately  traced 
outline.  For  instance,  having  sketched  the  fossil  sea-urchin 
at  a,  in  Fig.  5,  whose  form,  though  irregular,  required  more 
care  in  following  than  that  of  a  common  stone,  I  was  going 
to  draw  it  also  under  another  effect ;  reflected  light  bringing 
its  dark  side  out  from  the  background:  but  when  I  had  laid 
on  the  first  few  touches  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  stop, 
and  let  you  see  how  I  had  begun  it,  at  b.  In  which  beginning 
it  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  so  determined  but  that  I 
can  more  or  less  modify,  and  add  to  or  diminish  the  contour 
as  I  work  on,  the  lines  which  suggest  the  outline  being 
blended  with  the  others  if  I  do  not  want  them ;  and  the  having 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  and  conquer  the  irregularities  of  such 
a  sketch  will  probably  secure  a  higher  completion  at  last,  than 
if  half  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  getting  a  true  outline  before 
beginning. 

48.  In  doing  this,  however,  take  care  not  to  get  the  drawing 
too  dark.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  shades  of  it  really 
are,  cut  a  round  hole,  about  half  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  a  piece 
of  white  paper  the  color  of  that  you  use  to  draw  on.  Hold 
this  bit  of  paper  with  the  hole  in  it,  between  you  and  your 
stone ;  and  pass  the  paper  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to 
see  the  different  portions  of  the  stone  (or  other  subject) 
through  the  hole.  You  will  find  that,  thus,  the  circular  hole 
looks  like  one  of  the  patches  of  color  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  match,  only  changing  in  depth  as  it  lets  different 
pieces  of  the  stone  be  seen  through  it.  You  will  be  able  thus 
actually  to  match  the  color  of  the  stone  at  any  part  of  it,  by 
tinting  the  paper  beside  the  circular  opening.  And  you  will 
find  that  this  opening  never  looks  quite  hlaclt,  but  that  all  the 
roundings  of  the  stone  are  given  by  subdued  grays.* 

49.  You  will  probably  find,  also,  that  some  parts  of  the 
stone,  or  of  the  paper  it  lies  on,  look  luminous  through  the 

*  The  figure  a,  Fig.  5,  is  very  dark,  but  this  is  to  give  an  example  of 
all  kinds  of  depths  of  tint,  without  repeated  figures. 
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opening;  so  that  the  little  circle  then  tells  as  a  light  spot 
instead  of  a  dark  spot.  When  this  is  so,  you  cannot  imitate 
it,  for  you  have  no  means  of  getting  light  brighter  than  white 
paper:  but  by  holding  the  paper  more  sloped  towards  the 
light,  you  will  find  that  many  parts  of  the  stone,  which  before 
looked  light  through  the  hole,  then  look  dark  through  it ;  and 
if  you  can  place  the  paper  in  such  a  position  that  every  part 
of  the  stone  looks  slightly  dark,  the  little  hole  will  tell  always 
as  a  spot  of  shade,  and  if  your  drawing  is  put  in  the  same 
light,  you  can  imitate  or  match  every  gradation.  You  will 
be  amazed  to  find,  under  these  circumstances,  how  slight  the 
differences  of  tint  are,  by  which,  through  infinite  delicacy 
of  gradation,  Xature  can  express  form. 

If  any  part  of  your  subject  will  obstinately  show  itself  as  a 
light  through  the  hole,  that  part  you  need  not  hope  to  imitate. 
Leave  it  white ;  you  can  do  no  more. 

50.  When  you  have  done  the  best  you  can  to  get  the  gen- 
eral form,  proceed  to  finish,  by  imitating  the  texture  and  all 
the  cracks  and  stains  of  the  stone  as  closely  as  you  can ;  and 
note,  in  doing  this,  that  cracks  or  fissures  of  any  kind, 
whether  between  stones  in  walls,  or  in  the  grain  of  timber  or 
rocks,  or  in  any  of  the  thousand  other  conditions  they  present, 
are  never  expressible  by  single  black  lines,  or  lines  of  simple 
shadow.  A  crack  must  always  have  its  complete  system  of 
light  and  shade,  however  small  its  scale.  It  is  in  reality  a 
little  ravine,  with  a  dark  or  shady  side,  and  light  or  sunny 
side,  and,  usually,  shadow  in  the  bottom.  This  is  one  of  the 
instances  in  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  understand  the  reason 
of  the  appearance;  it  is  not  often  so  in  drawing,  for  the 
aspects  of  things  are  so  subtle  and  confused  that  they  cannot 
in  general  be  explained ;  and  in  the  endeavor  to  explain  some, 
we  are  sure  to  lose  sight  of  others,  while  the  natural  over- 
estimate of  the  importance  of  those  on  which  the  attention 
is  fixed  causes  us  to  exaggerate  them,  so  that  merely  scientific 
draughtsmen  caricature  a  third  part  of  ISTature,  and  miss 
two-thirds.  The  best  scholar  is  he  whose  eye  is  so  keen  as  to 
see  at  once  how  the  thing  looks,  and  who  need  not  therefore 
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trouble  himself  with  any  reasons  why  it  looks  so:  but  few 
people  have  this  acuteness  of  perception ;  and  to  those  who 
are  destitute  of  it,  a  little  pointing  out  of  rule  and  reason  will 
be  a  help,  especially  when  a  master  is  not  near  them.  I 
never  allow  my  own  pupils  to  ask  the  reason  of  anything, 
because,  as  I  watch  their  work,  I  can  always  show  them  how 
the  thing  is,  and  what  appearance  they  are  missing  in  it ;  but 
when  a  master  is  not  by  to  direct  the  sight,  science  may, 
here  and  there,  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  his  stead. 

51.  Generally,  then,  every  solid  illumined  object — for 
instance,  the  stone  you  are  drawing — has  a  light  side 
turned  towards  the  light,  a  dark  side  turned  away  from  the 
light,  and  a  shadow,  which  is  cast  on  something  else  (as  by 
the  stone  on  the  paper  it  is  set  upon).  You  may  sometimes 
be  placed  so  as  to  see  only  the  light  side  and  shadow,  some- 
times only  the  dark  side  and  shadow,  and  sometimes  both 
or  either  without  the  shadow ;  but  in  most  positions  solid 
objects  will  show  all  the  three,  as  the  stone  does  here. 

52.  Hold  up  your  hand  with  the  edge  of  it  towards  you,  as 
you  sit  now  with  your  side  to  the  window,  so  that  the  flat  of 
your  hand  is  turned  to  the  window.  You  will  see  one  side 
of  your  hand  distinctly  lighted,  the  other  distinctly  in  shade. 
Here  are  light  side  and  dark  side,  with  no  seen  shadow;  the 
shadow  being  detached,  perhaps  on  the  table,  perhaps  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room ;  you  need  not  look  for  it  at  present. 

53.  Take  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  holding  it  edgewise, 
as  you  hold  your  hand,  wave  it  up  and  down  past  the  side 
of  your  hand  which  is  turned  from  the  light,  the  paper  being 
of  course  farther  from  the  window.  You  will  see,  as  it  passes, 
a  strong  gleam  of  light  strike  on  your  hand,  and  light  it  con- 
siderably on  its  dark  side.  This  light  is  reflected  light.  It  is 
thrown  back  from  the  paper  (on  which  it  strikes  first  in 
coming  from  the  window)  to  the  surface  of  your  hand,  just  as 
a  ball  would  be  if  somebody  threw  it  through  the  window 
at  tlie  wall  and  you  caught  it  at  the  rebound. 

Next,  instead  of  the  note-paper,  take  a  red  book,  or  a  piece 
of  scarlet  cloth.    You  will  see  that  the  gleam  of  light  falling 
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on  your  hand,  as  you  wave  the  book,  is  now  reddened.  Take 
a  blue  book,  and  you  will  find  the  gleam  is  blue.  Thus  every 
object  will  cast  some  of  its  o^vn  color  back  in  the  light  that 
it  reflects. 

54.  jSiow  it  is  not  only  these  books  or  papers  that  reflect 
light  to  your  hand :  every  object  in  the  room  on  that  side  of 
it  reflects  some,  but  more  feebly,  and  the  colors  mixing  all 
together  form  a  neutral  "  light,  which  lets  the  color  of  your 
hand  itself  be  more  distinctly  seen  than  that  of  any  object 
which  reflects  light  to  it;  but  if  there  were  no  reflected  light, 
that  side  of  your  hand  would  look  as  black  as  a  coal. 

55.  Objects  are  seen  therefore,  in  general,  partly  by  direct 
light,  and  partly  by  light  reflected  from  the  objects  around 
them,  or  from  the  atmosphere  and  clouds.  The  color  of  their 
light  sides  depends  much  on  that  of  the  direct  light,  and 
that  of  the  dark  sides  on  the  colors  of  the  objects  near  them. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  beforehand  what  color  an 
object  will  have  at  any  point  of  its  surface,  that  color  depend- 
ing partly  on  its  own  tint,  and  partly  on  infinite  combina- 
tions of  rays  reflected  from  other  things.  The  only  certain 
fact  about  dark  sides  is,  that  their  color  will  be  changeful,  and 
that  a  picture  which  gives  them  merely  darker  shades  of  the 
color  of  the  light  sides  must  assuredly  be  bad. 

56.  iSTow,  lay  your^hand  flat  on  the  white  paper  you  are 
drawing  on.  You  will  see  one  side  of  each  finger  lighted,  one 
side  dark,  and  the  shadow  of  your  hand  on  the  paper.  Here, 
therefore,  are  the  three  divisions  of  shade  seen  at  once.  And 
although  the  paper  is  white,  and  your  hand  of  a  rosy  color 
somewhat  darker  than  white,  yet  you  will  see  that  the  shadow 
all  along,  just  under  the  finger  which  casts  it,  is  darker  than 
the  flesh,  and  is  of  a  very  deep  gray.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  much  light  is  reflected  from  the  paper  to  the  dark  side 
of  your  finger,  but  very  little  is  reflected  from  other  things 
to  the  paper  itself  in  that  chink  under  your  finger. 

*  Nearly  neutral  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  yet  -with  quite  different 
tones  in  its  neutrality,  according  to  the  colors  of  the  various  reflected  rays 
that  compose  it. 
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57.  In  general,  for  this  reason,  a  shadow,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  part  of  the  shadow  nearest  the  object,  is  darker  than  the 
dark  side  of  the  object.  I  say  in  general,  because  a  thousand 
accidents  may  interfere  to  prevent  its  being  so.  Take  a  little 
bit  of  glass,  as  a  wine-glass,  or  the  ink-bottle,  and  play  it 
about  a  little  on  the  side  of  your  hand  farthest  from  the 
window ;  you  will  presently  find  you  are  throwing  gleams  of 
light  all  over  the  dark  side  of  your  hand,  and  in  some  posi- 
tions of  the  glass  the  reflection  from  it  will  annihilate  the 
shadow  altogether,  and  you  will  see  your  hand  dark  on  the 
white  paper.  Now  a  stupid  painter  would  represent,  for 
instance,  a  drinking-glass  beside  the  hand  of  one  of  his  figures, 
and  because  he  had  been  taught  by  rule  that  ''shadow  was 
darker  than  the  dark  side,"  he  would  never  think  of  the 
reflection  from  the  glass,  but  paint  a  dark  gray  under  the 
hand,  just  as  if  no  glass  were  there.  But  a  great  painter 
would  be  sure  to  think  of  the  true  eifect,  and  paint  it ;  and 
then  comes  the  stupid  critic,  and  wonders  why  the  hand  is  so 
light  on  its  dark  side. 

58.  Thus  it  is  always  dangerous  to  assert  anything  as  a 
rule  in  matters  of  art ;  yet  it  is  useful  for  you  to  remember 
that,  in  a  general  way,  a  shadow  is  darker  than  the  dark 
side  of  the  thing  that  casts  it,  supposing  the  colors  otherwise 
the  same;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  whitg  object  casts  a  shadow 
on  a  white  surface,  or  a  dark  object  on  a  dark  surface:  the 
rule  will  not  hold  if  the  colors  are  different,  the  shadow  of 
a  black  object  on  a  white  surface  being,  of  course,  not  so 
dark,  usually,  as  the  black  thing  casting  it.  The  only  way  to 
ascertain  the  ultimate  truth  in  such  matters  is  to  look  for  it ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  you  will  be  helped  by  noticing  that 
the  cracks  in  the  stone  are  little  ravines,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  light  strikes  sharply,  while  the  other  is  in  shade. 
This  dark  side  usually  casts  a  little  darker  shadow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crack ;  and  the  general  tone  of  the  stone  surface 
is  not  so  bright  as  the  light  bank  of  the  ravine.  And,  there- 
fore, if  you  get  the  surface  of  the  object  of  a  uniform  tint, 
more  or  less  indicative  of  shade,  and  then  scratch  out  a  white 
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spot  or  streak  in  it  of  any  sliape;  bv  putting  a  dark  toncli 
beside  this  white  one,  you  may  turn  it,  as  you  choose,  into 
either  a  ridge  or  an  incision,  into  either  a^  boss  or  a  cayity. 
If  you  put  the  dark  touch  on  the  side  of  it  nearest  the  sun, 
or  rather,  nearest  the  phace  that  the  light  comes  from,  you 
will  make  it  a  cut  or  cavity;  if  you  put  it  on  the  opposite 
.side,  you  will  make  it  a  ridge  or  mound;  and  the  complete 
success  of  the  effect  depends  less  on  depth  of  shade  than  on 
the  rightness  of  the  drawing;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  evident 
correspondence  of  the  form  of  the  shadow  with  the  form  that 
casts  it.  In  drawing  rocks,  or  wood,  or  anything  irregularly 
shaped,  you  will  gain  far  more  by  a  little  patience  in  follow- 
ing the  forms  carefully,  though  with  slight  touches,  than  by 
labored  finishing  of  texture  of  surface  and  transparencies  of 
shadow. 

59.  When  you  have  got  the  whole  well  into  shape,  proceed 
to  lay  on  the  stains  and  spots  with  great  care,  quite  as  much 
as  you  gaye  to  the  forms.  Very  often,  spots  or  bars  of  local 
color  do  more  to  express  form  than  even  the  light  and  shade, 
and  they  are  always  interesting  as  the  means  by  which  Xature 
carries  light  into  her  shadows,  and  shade  into  her  lights ;  an 
art  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  in  speaking 
of  composition,  a,  in  Fig.  5,  is  a  rough  sketch  of  a  fossil 
sea-urchin,  in  which  the  projections  of  the  shell  are  of  black 
flint,  coming  through  a  chalky  surface.  These  projections 
form  dark  spots  in  the  light;  and  their  sides,  rising  out  of 
the  shadow,  form  smaller  whiter  spots  in  the  dark.  You 
may  take  such  scattered  lights  as  these  out  with  the  penknife, 
provided  you  are  just  as  careful  to  place  them  rightly  as  if 
you  got  them  by  a  more  laborious  process. 

GO.  When  you  have  once  got  the  feeling  of  the  way  in 
which  gradation  expresses  roundness  and  projection,  you 
may  try  your  strength  on  anything  natural  or  artificial  that 
happens  to  take  your  fancy,  provided  it  be  not  too  complicated 
in  form.  I  have  asked  you  to  draw  a  stone  first,  because  any 
irregularities  and  failures  in  your  shading  will  be  less  offen- 
sive to  you,  as  being  partly  characteristic  of  the  rough  stone 
3  ^ 
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surface,  than  they  would  be  in  a  more  delicate  subject;  and 
you  may  as  well  go  on  drawing  rounded  stones  of  different 
shapes  for  a  little  while,  till  you  find  you  can  really  shade 
delicately.  You  may  then  take  up  folds  of  thick  white  dra- 
pery, a  napkin  or  towel  thro%vn  carelessly  on  the  table  is  as 
good  as  anything,  and  try  to  express  them  in  the  same  way ; 
only  now  you  will  find  that  your  shades  must  be  wrought 
with  perfect  unity  and  tenderness,  or  you  will  lose  the  flow 
of  the  folds.  Always  remember  that  a  little  bit  perfected 
is  worth  more  than  many  scrawls ;  whenever  you  feel  yourself 
inclined  to  scrawl,  give  up  work  resolutely,  and  do  not  go 
back  to  it  till  next  day.  Of  course  your  towel  or  napkin  must 
be  put  on  something  that  may  be  locked  up,  so  that  its  folds 
shall  not  be  disturbed  till  you  have  finished.  If  you  find  that 
the  folds  will  not  look  right,  get  a  photograph  of  a  piece  of 
drapery  (there  are  plenty  now  to  be  bought,  taken  from  the 
sculpture  of  the  cathedrals  of  liheims,  Amiens,  and  Chartres, 
which  will  at  once  educate  your  hand  and  your  taste),  and 
copy  some  piece  of  that ;  you  will  then  ascertain  what  it  is 
that  is  wanting  in  your  studies  from  Xature,  whether  more 
gradation,  or  greater  watchfulness  of  the  disposition  of  the 
folds.  Probably  for  some  time  you  will  find  yourself  failing- 
pa  infully  in  both,  for  drapery  is  very  difficult  to  follow  in 
its  sweeps ;  l)ut  do  not  lose  courage,  for  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty, the  greater  the  gain  in  the  effort.  If  your  eye  is  more 
just  in  measurement  of  form  than  delicate  in  perception  of 
tint,  a  pattern  on  the  folded  surface  will  help  you.  Try 
whether  it  does  or  not :  and  if  the  patterned  drapery  con- 
fuses you,  keep  for  a  time  to  the  simple  white  one ;  but  if  it 
helps  you,  continue  to  choose  patterned  stuffs  (tartans  and 
simple  checkered  designs  are  better  at  first  than  flowered 
ones),  and  even  though  it  should  confuse  you,  begin  pretty 
soon  to  use  a  pattern  occasionally,  copying  all  the  distortions 
and  perspective  modifications  of  it  among  the  folds  with 
scrupulous  care. 

61.  jSTeither  must  you  suppose  yourself  condescending  in 
doing  this.    The  greatest  masters  are  always  fond  of  drawing 
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patterns ;  and  the  greater  they  are,  the  more  pains  they  take 
to  do  it  truly.*  uS^or  can  there  he  better  practice  at  any  time, 
as  introductory  to  the  nobler  complication  of  natural  detail. 
For  when  you  can  draw  the  spots  which  follow  the  folds  of 
a  printed  stuff,  you  will  have  some  chance  of  following  the 
spots  which  fall  into  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  a  leopard  as  he 
leaps;  but  if  you  cannot  draw  the  manufacture,  assuredly 
you  will  never  be  able  to  draw  the  creature.  So  the  cloudings 
on  a  piece  of  wood,  carefully  drawn,  will  be  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  drawing  of  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  or  the  waves 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  dead  leaf-patterns  on  a  damask  drapery, 
well  rendered,  will  enable  you  to  disentangle  masterfully  the 
living  leaf-patterns  of  a  thorn  thicket  or  a  violet  bank. 

62.  Observe,  however,  in  drawing  any  stuffs,  or  bindings 
of  books,  or  other  finely  textured  substances,  do  not  trouble 
yourself,  as  yet,  much  about  the  wooliness  or  gauziness  of 
the  thing;  but  get  it  right  in  shade  and  fold,  and  true  in 
pattern.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  after-practice,  how 
the  penned  lines  may  be  made  indicative  of  texture ;  but  at 
present  attend  only  to  the  light  and  shade  and  pattern.  You 
will  be  puzzled  at  first  by  lustrous  surfaces,  but  a  little  atten- 
tion will  show  you  that  the  expression  of  these  depends  merely 
on  the  right  drawing  of  their  light  and  shade,  and  reflections. 
Put  a  small  black  japanned  tray  on  the  table  in  front  of  some 
books;  and  you  will  see  it  reflects  the  objects  beyond  it  as 
in  a  little  black  rippled  pond ;  its  own  color  mingling  always 
with  that  of  the  reflected  objects.  Draw  these  reflections  of 
the  books  properly,  making  them  dark  and  distorted,  as  you 
will  see  that  they  are,  and  you  will  find  that  this  gives  the 
luster  to  your  tray.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  draw  polished 
objects  in  general  practice ;  only  you  should  do  one  or  two  in 

*  If  we  had  any  business  with  the  reasons  of  this,  I  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  show  you  some  metaphj'sical  ones  for  the  enjoyment,  by  truly 
artistical  minds,  of  the  changes  wrought  by  light  and  shade  and  per- 
spective in  patterned  surfaces ;  but  this  is  at  present  not  to  the  point ; 
and  all  that  you  need  to  know  is  that  the  drawing  of  such  things  is  good 
exercise,  and  moreover  a  kind  of  exercise  which  Titian,  Veronese,  Tinto- 
ret,  Giorgione,  and  Turner,  all  enjoyed,  and  strove  to  excel  in. 
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order  to  understand  the  aspect  of  any  lustrous  portion  of 
otlier  things,  such  as  you  cannot  avoid ;  the  gold,  for  instance, 
on  the  edges  of  books,  or  the  shining  of  silk  and  damask,  in 
which  lies  a  great  part  of  the  expression  of  their  folds. 
Observe  also  that  there  are  very  few  things  which  are  totally 
without  luster ;  you  will  frequently  find  a  light  which  puzzles 
you,  on  some  apparently  dull  surface,  to  be  the  dim  image 
of  another  object. 

G3.  And  now,  as  soon  as  you  can  conscientiously  assure 
me  that  with  the  point  of  the  pen  or  pencil  you  can  lay  on 
any  form  and  shade  you  like,  I  give  you  leave  to  use  the 
brush  with  one  color, — sepia,  or  blue  black,  or  mixed  cobalt 
and  blue  black,  or  neutral  tint ;  and  this  will  much  facilitate 
your  study,  and  refresh  you.  But,  preliminary,  you  must 
do  one  or  two  more  exercises  in  tinting. 

EXEECISE  IX. 

64.  Prepare  your  color  as  directed  for  Exercise  VII. 
Take  a  brush  full  of  it,  and  strike  it  on  the  paper  in  any 
irregular  shape ;  as  the  brush  gets  dry,  sweep  the  surface  of 
the  paper  with  it  as  if  you  were  dusting  the  paper  very 
lightly;  every  such  sweep  of  the  brush  will  leave  a  number 
of  more  or  less  minute  interstices  in  the  color.  The  lighter 
and  faster  every  dash  the  better.  Then  leave  the  whole  to 
dry ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  with  little  color  in  your  brush, 
so  that  you  can  bring  it  to  a  fine  point,  fill  up  all  the  little 
interstices  one  by  one,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  as  even  as  you 
can,  and  fill  in  the  larger  gaps  with  more  color,  always  trying 
to  let  the  edges  of  the  first  and  of  the  newly  applied  color 
exactly  meet,  and  not  lap  over  each  other.  When  your  new 
color  dries,  you  will  find  it  in  places  a  little  paler  than  the 
first.  Retouch  it  therefore,  trying  to  get  the  whole  to  look 
quite  one  piece.  A  very  small  bit  of  color  thus  filled  up  with 
your  very  best  care,  and  brought  to  look  as  if  it  had  been 
quite  even  from  the  first,  will  give  you  better  practice  and 
more  skill  than  a  great  deal  filled  in  carelessly ;  so  do  it  wath 
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your  best  patience,  not  leaving  the  most  minute  spot  of 
white;  and  do  not  fill  in  the  large  pieces  first  and  then  go 
to  the  small,  but  quietly  and  steadily  cover  in  the  whole  up 
to  a  marked  limit ;  then  advance  a  little  farther,  and  so  on ; 
thus  always  seeing  distinctly  what  is  done  and  what  undone. 

EXEKCISE  X. 

65.  Lay  a  coat  of  the  blue,  prepared  as  usual,  over  a  whole 
square  of  paper.  Let  it  dry.  Then  another  coat  over  four 
fifths  of  the  square,  or  thereabouts,  leaving  the  edge  rather 
irregular  than  straight,  and  let  it  dry.  Then  another  coat 
over  three  fifths ;  another  over  two  fifths ;  and  the  last  over 
one  fifth;  so  that  the  square  may  present  the  appearance  of 
gradual  increase  in  darkness  in  five  bands,  each  darker  than 
the  one  beyond  it.  Then,  with  the  brush  rather  dry  (as  in 
the  former  exercise,  when  filling  up  the  interstices),  try, 
with  small  touches,  like  those  used  in  the  pen  etching,  only 
a  little  broader,  to  add  shade  delicately  beyond  each  edge,  so 
as  to  lead  the  darker  tints  into  the  paler  ones  imperceptibly. 
By  touching  the  paper  very  lightly,  and  putting  a  multitude 
of  little  touches,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  every  direction, 
you  will  gradually  be  able  to  work  up  to  the  darker  tints, 
outside  of  each,  so  as  quite  to  efface  their  edges,  and  unite 
them  tenderly  with  the  next  tint.  The  whole  square,  when 
done,  should  look  evenly  shaded  from  dark  to  pale,  with  no 
bars,  only  a  crossing  texture  of  touches,  something  like 
chopped  straw,  over  the  whole.* 

Q6.  Next,  take  your  rounded  pebble;  arrange  it  in  any 
light  and  shade  you  like ;  outline  it  very  loosely  with  the 
pencil.  Put  on  a  wash  of  color,  prepared  very  pale,  quite 
fiat  over  all  of  it,  except  the  highest  light,  leaving  the  edge 
of  your  color  quite  sharp.  Then  another  wash,  extending 
only  over  the  darker  parts,  leaving  the  edge  of  that  sharp 

*  The  use  of  acquiring  this  habit  of  execution  is  that  you  may  be  able, 
when  you  begin  to  color,  to  let  one  hue  be  seen  in  minute  portions,  gleam- 
ing between  the  touches  of  another. 
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also,  as  in  tinting  the  square.  Then  another  wash  over  the 
still  darker  parts,  and  another  over  the  darkest,  leaving  each 
edge  to  dry  sharp.  Then,  with  the  small  touches,  efface  the 
edges,  reinforce  the  darks,  and  work  the  whole  delicately 
together  as  you  would  with  the  pen,  till  you  have  got  it  to 
the  likeness  of  the  true  light  and  shade.  You  will  find  that 
the  tint  underneath  is  a  great  help,  and  that  you  can  now 
get  effects  much  more  subtle  and  complete  than  with  the  pen 
merely. 

67.  The  use  of  leaving  the  edges  always  sharp  is  that  you 
may  not  trouble  or  vex  the  color,  but  let  it  lie  as  it  falls 
suddenly  on  the  paper:  color  looks  much  more  lovely  when 
it  has  been  laid  on  with  a  dash  of  the  brush,  and  left  to  dry 
in  its  own  way,  than  when  it  has  been  dragged  about  and 
disturbed ;  so  that  it  is  always  better  to  let  the  edges  and 
forms  be  a  little  wrong,  even  if  one  cannot  correct  them 
afterwards,  than  to  lose  this  fresh  quality  of  the  tint.  Very 
great  masters  in  water  color  can  lay  on  the  true  forms  at 
once  with  a  dash,  and  bad  masters  in  water  color  lay  on 
gTossly  false  forms  with  a  dash,  and  leave  them  false;  for 
people  in  general,  not  knowing  false  from  true,  are  as  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  power  in  the  irregular  blot 
as  with  the  presence  of  power  in  the  determined  one ;  but  ive, 
in  our  beginnings,  must  do  as  much  as  we  can  with  the  broad 
dash,  and  then  correct  with  the  point,  till  we  are  quite  right. 
We  must  take  care  to  be  right,  at  whatever  cost  of  pains; 
and  then  gradually  we  shall  find  we  can  be  right  with  freedom. 

68.  I  have  hitherto  limited  you  to  color  mixed  with  two 
or  threfi  teaspoonfuls  of  water;  but,  in  finishing  your  light 
and  shade  from  the  stone,  you  may,  as  you  efface  the  edge 
of  the  palest  coat  towards  the  light,  use  the  color  for  the 
small  touches  with  more  and  more  water,  till  it  is  so  pale 
as  not  to  be  perceptible.  Thus  you  may  obtain  a  perfect 
gradation  to  the  light.  And  in  reinforcing  the  darks,  when 
they  are  very  dark,  you  may  use  less  and  less  water.  If 
you  take  the  color  tolerably  dark  on  your  brush,  only  always 
liquid  (not  pasty),  and  dash  away  the  superfluous  color  on 
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blotting  paper,  you  will  find  that,  touching  the  paper  very 
lightly  with  the  dry  brush,  you  can,  by  repeated  touches, 
produce  a  dusty  kind  of  bloom,  very  valuable  in  giving  depth 
to  shadow ;  but  it  requires  great  patience  and  delicacy  of 
hand  to  do  this  properly.  You  will  find  much  of  this  kind 
of  work  in  the  grounds  and  shadows  of  \Yilliam  Hunt's 
drawings.* 

69.  As  you  get  used  to  the  brush  and  color,  you  will 
gradually  find  out  their  ways  for  yourself,  and  get  the 
management  of  them.  And  you  will  often  save  yourself 
much  discouragement  by  remembering  what  I  have  so  often 
asserted, — that  if  anything  goes  wrong,  it  is  nearly  sure  to 
be  refinement  that  is  wanting,  not  force ;  and  connection,  not 
alteration.  If  you  dislike  the  state  your  drawing  is  in,  do 
not  lose  patience  with  it,  nor  dash  at  it,  nor  alter  its  plan,  nor 
rub  it  desperately  out,  at  the  place  you  think  wrong;  but 
look  if  there  are  no  shadows  you  can  gradate  more  perfectly ; 
no  little  gaps  and  rents  you  can  fill ;  no  forms  you  can  more 
delicately  define :  and  do  not  rush  at  any  of  the  errors  or 
incompletions  thus  discerned,  but  efface  or  supply  slowly, 
and  you  will  soon  find  your  drawing  take  another  look.  A 
very  useful  expedient  in  producing  some  effects,  is  to  wet 
the  paper,  and  then  lay  the  color  on  it,  more  or  less  wet, 
according  to  the  effect  you  want.  You  will  soon  see  how 
prettily  it  gradates  itself  as  it  dries ;  when  dry,  A'Ou  can 
reinforce  it  with  delicate  stippling  when  you  want  it  darker. 
Also,  while  the  color  is  still  damp  on  the  paper,  by  drying 
your  brusli  thoroughly,  and  touching  the  color  with  the  brush 
so  dried,  you  may  take  out  soft  lights  with  great  tenderness 
and  precision.  Try  all  sorts  of  experiments  of  this  kind, 
noticing  how  the  color  behaves ;  but  remembering  always 
that  your  final  results  must  be  obtained,  and  can  only  be 
obtained,  by  pure  work  with  the  point,  as  much  as  in  the  pen 
drawing. 

TO.  You  will  find  also,  as  you  deal  with  more  and  more 
complicated  subjects,  that  ]^ature's  resources  in  light  and 
*  William  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-color  Society. 
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shade  are  so  miicli  richer  than  yours,  that  you  cannot  possibly 
i?ct  all,  or  anything  like  all,  the  gradations  of  shadow  in 
any  given  group.  When  this  is  the  case,  determine  first  to 
keep  the  broad  masses  of  things  distinct :  if,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  green  book,  and  a  white  piece  of  paper,  and  a 
black  inkstand  in  the  group,  be  sure  to  keep  the  white  paper 
as  a  light  mass,  the  green  book  as  a  middle  tint  mass,  the 
lilack  inkstand  as  a  dark  mass ;  and  do  not  shade  the  folds 
in  the  paper,  or  corners  of  the  book,  so  as  to  equal  in  depth 
the  darkness  of  the  inkstand.  The  great  diiference  between 
the  masters  of  light  and  shade,  and  imperfect  artists,  is  the 
power  of  the  former  to  draw  so  delicately  as  to  express  form 
in  a  dark-colored  object  with  little  light,  and  in  a  light- 
colored  object  with  little  darkness;  and  it  is  better  even  to 
leave  the  forms  here  and  there  unsatisfactorily  rendered 
than  to  lose  the  general  relations  of  the  gTeat  masses.  And 
this,  observe,  not  because  masses  are  grand  or  desirable 
things  in  your  composition  (for  with  composition  at  present 
you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do),  but  because  it  is  a  fact 
that  things  do  so  present  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
that  we  see  paper,  book,  and  inkstand  as  three  separate 
things,  before  we  see  the  wrinkles,  or  chinks,  or  corners  of 
any  of  the  three.  Understand,  therefore,  at  once,  that  no 
detail  can  be  as  strongly  expressed  in  drawing  as  it  is  in 
reality ;  and  strive  to  keep  all  your  shadows  and  marks  and 
minor  markings  on  the  masses,  lighter  than  they  appear  to 
be  in  Nature;  you  are  sure  otherwise  to  get  them  too  dark. 
You  will  in  doing  this  find  that  you  cannot  get  the  projection 
of  things  sufficiently  shown;  but  never  mind  that;  there  is  no 
need  that  they  should  appear  to  project,  but  great  need  that 
their  relations  of  shade  to  each  other  should  be  preserved. 
All  deceptive  projection  is  obtained  by  partial  exaggeration, 
of  shadow ;  and  whenever  you  see  it,  you  may  be  sure  the 
drawing  is  more  or  less  bad :  a  thoroughly  fine  drawing  or 
painting  will  always  show  a  slight  tendency  towards  flatness. 

71.  Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  however  white  an 
object  may  be,  there  is  always  some  small  point  of  it  whiter 
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than  the  rest.  You  must  therefore  have  a  slight  tone  of  gray 
over  everything  in  your  picture  except  on  the  extreme  high 
lights;  even  the  piece  of  white  paper,  in  your  subject,  must 
be  toned  slightly  down,  unless  (and  there  are  thousand 
chances  against  its  being  so)  it  should  all  be  turned  so  as  fully 
to  front  the  light.  By  examining  the  treatment  of  the  white 
objects  in  any  pictures  accessible  to  you  by  Paul  Veronese 
or  Titian,  you  will  soon  understand  this.* 

72.  As  soon  as  you  feel  yourself  capable  of  expressing 
with  the  brush  the  undulations  of  surfaces  and  the  relations  of 
masses,  you  may  proceed  to  draw  more  complicated  and  beau- 
tiful things.f  And  first,  the  boughs  of  trees,  now  not  in  mere 
dark  relief,  but  in  full  rounding.  Take  the  first  bit  of  branch 
or  stump  that  comes  to  hand,  with  a  fork  in  it ;  cut  off  the  ends 
of  the  forking  branches,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  only  about  a 
foot  in  length ;  get  a  piece  of  paper  the  same  size,  fix  your  bit 
of  branch  in  some  place  where  its  position  will  not  be  altered, 
and  draw  it  thoroughly,  in  all  its  light  and  shade,  full  size; 
striving,  above  all  things,  to  get  an  accurate  expression  of  its 
structure  at  the  fork  of  the  branch.  \Ylien  once  you  have 
mastered  the  tree  at  its  armpits,  you  will  have  little  more 
trouble  with  it. 

73.  Always  draw  whatever  the  background  happens  to 
be,  exactly  as  you  see  it.     Wherever  you  have  fastened  the 

*  At  Marlborough  House,  [in  1857]  among  the  four  principal  examples 
of  Turner's  later  water-color  draAving,  perhaps  the  most  neglected  was 
that  of  fishing-boats  and  fish  at  sunset.  It  is  one  of  his  most  wonderful 
works,  though  unfinished.  If  you  examine  the  larger  Avhite  fishing-boat 
sail,  you  will  find  it  has  a  little  spark  of  pure  white  in  its  right-hand  upper 
corner,  about  as  large  as  a  minute  pin's  head,  and  that  all  the  surface  of 
the  sail  is  gradated  to  that  focus.  Try  to  copy  this  sail  once  or  twice, 
and  you  will  begin  to  understand  Turner's  Avork.  Similarly,  the  wing  of 
the  Cupid  in  Correggio's  large  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  is  focused 
to  two  little  grains  of  white  at  the  top  of  it.  The  points  of  light  on  the 
white  flower  in  the  wreath  round  the  head  of  the  dancing  child-faun,  in 
Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  exemplifj'  the  same  thing. 

f  I  shall  not  henceforward  number  the  exercises  recommended ;  as  they 
are  distinguished  only  by  increasing  difficulty  of  subject,  not  by  dif- 
ference of  method. 
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bough,  you  must  draw  whatever  is  behind  it,  ugly  or  not,  else 
you  will  never  know  whether  the  light  and  shade  are  right; 
they  may  appear  quite  wrong  to  you,  only  fur  want  of  the 
background.  And  this  general  law  is  to  be  observed  in  all 
your  studies :  whatever  you  draw,  draw  completely  and  unal- 
teringly,  else  you  never  know  if  what  you  have  done  is  right, 
or  whether  you  could  have  done  it  rightly  had  you  tried. 
There  is  nothing  visible  out  of  which  you  may  not  get  useful 
practice. 

74.  Next,  to  put  the  leaves  on  your  boughs.  Gather  a 
small  twig  with  four  or  five  leaves  on  it,  put  it  into  water, 
put  a  sheet  of  light-colored  or  white  paper  behind  it,  so  that 
all  the  leaves  may  be  relieved  in  dark  from  the  white  field ; 
then  sketch  in  their  dark  shape  carefully  with  pencil  as  you 
did  the  complicated  boughs,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  all  their 
masses  and  interstices  are  right  in  shape  before  you  begin 
shading,  and  complete  as  far  as  you  can  with  pen  and  ink,  in 
the  manner  of  Fig.  6,  which  is  a  young  shoot  of  lilac. 

Y5.  You  will  jDrobably,  in  spite  of  all  your  pattern  draw- 
ings, be  at  first  puzzled  by  leaf  foreshortening ;  especially  be- 
cause the  look  of  retirement  or  projection  depends  not  so 
much  on  tlic  perspective  of  the  leaves  themselves  as  on  the 
double  sight  of  the  two  eyes.  aSow  there  are  certain  artifices 
by  which  good  painters  can  partly  conquer  this  difficulty ;  as 
slight  exaggerations  of  force  or  color  in  the  nearer  parts, 
and  of  obscurity  in  the  more  distant  ones ;  but  you  must  not 
attempt  anything  of  this  kind.  When  you  are  first  sbjtch- 
ing  the  leaves,  shut  one  of  your  eyes,  fix  a  point  in  the  back- 
ground, to  bring  the  point  of  one  of  the  leaves  against;  and 
so  sketch  the  whole  bough  as  you  see  it  in  a  fixed  position, 
looking  with  one  eye  only.  Your  drawing  never  can  be 
made  to  look  like  the  object  itself,  as  you  see  that  object  with 
both  eyes,*   but  it  can  be  made  perfectly  like   the   object 

*  If  you  understand  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope  you  will  know 
why;  if  not,  it  does  not  matter;  trust  me  for  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
as  I  cannot  explain  the  principle  without  diagrams  and  much  loss  of  time. 
See,  however,  Note  1,  in  Appendix  I. 
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seen  with  one,  and  jou  must  be  content  when  you  have  got 
a  resemblance  on  these  terms. 

76.  In  order  to  get  clearly  at  the  notion  of  the  thing  to  be 
done,  take  a  single  long  leaf,  hold  ^it  with  its  point  towards 
you,  and  as  flat  as  you  can,  so  as  to  see  nothing  of  it  but  its 
thinness,  as  if  you  wanted  to  know  how  thin  it  was ;  out- 
line it  so.       Then  slope  it  down  gradually  towards  you,  and 
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watch  it  as  it  lengthens  out  to  its  full  length,  held  perpen- 
dicularly down  before  you.  Draw  it  in  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent positions  between  these  extremes,  with  its  ribs  as  they 
appear  in  each  position,  and  you  will  soon  find  out  how  it 
must  be. 

77.  Draw  first  only  two  or  three  of  the  leaves;  then 
larger  clusters;  and  practice,  in  this  way,  more  and  more 
complicated  pieces  of  bough  and  leafage,  till  you  find  you 
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can  master  the  most  difficult  arrangements,  not  consisting 
of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  leaves.  You  will  find  as  you 
do  this,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  any  gallery 
of  pictures,  that  you  take  a  much  more  lively  interest  than 
before  in  the  work  of  the  great  masters;  you  will  see  that 
very  often  their  best  backgrounds  are  composed  of  little 
more  than  a  few  sprays  of  leafage,  carefully  studied, 
brought  against  the  distant  sky ;  and  that  another  wreath  or 
two  form  the  chief  interest  of  their  foregrounds.  If  you 
live  in  London  you  may  test  your  progress  accurately  by  the 
degree  of  admiration  you  feel  for  the  leaves  of  vine  round  the 
head  of  the  Bacchus,  in  Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 
All  this,  however,  will  not  enable  you  to  draw  a  mass  of 
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foliage.  You  will  find,  on  looking  at  any  rich  piece  of 
vegetation,  that  it  is  only  one  or  two  of  the  nearer  clusters 
that  you  can  by  any  possibility  draw  in  this  complete  man- 
ner. The  mass  is  too  vast,  and  too  intricate,  to  be  thus 
dealt  with. 

78.  You  must  now  therefore  have  recourse  to  some  con- 
fused mode  of  execution,  capable  of  expressing  the  confu- 
sion of  Xature.  And,  first,  you  must  understand  what  the 
character  of  that  confusion  is.  If  you  look  carefully  at 
the  outer  sprays  of  any  tree  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards'  distance, 
you  will  see  them  defined  against  the  sky  in  masses,  which,  at 
first,  look  quite  definite;  but  if  you  examine  them,  you  will 
see,  mingled  with  the  real  shapes  of  leaves,  many  indis- 
tinct lines,  which  are,  some  of  them,  stalks  of  leaves,  and 
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some,  leaves  seen  with  the  edge  turned  towards  you,  and 
coming  into  sight  in  a  broken  way ;  for,  supposing  the  real 
leaf  shape  to  be  as  at  a,  Fig.  7,  this,  when  removed  some 
yards  from  the  eye,  will  appear  dark  against  the  sky,  as  at 
h;  then,  when  removed  some  yards  farther  still,  the  stalk 
and  point  disappear  altogether,  the  middle  of  the  leaf  be- 
comes little  more  than  a  line;  and  the  result  is  the  condi- 
tion at  c,  only  with  this  farther  subtlety  in  the  look  of  it, 
inexpressible  in  the  wood-cut,  that  the  stalk  and  point  of  the 


Fig.  8. 

leaf,  though  they  have  disappeared  to  the  eye,  have  yet  some 
influence  in  checking  the  light  at  the  places  where  they 
exist,  and  cause  a  slight  dimness  about  the  part  of  the  leaf 
which  remains  visible,  so  that  its  perfect  effect  could  only 
be  rendered  by  two  layers  of  color,  one  subduing  the  sky 
tone  a  little,  the  next  drawing  the  broken  portions  of  the 
leaf,  as  at  c,  and  carefully  indicating  the  greater  darkness 
of  the  spot  in  the  middle,  where  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  is. 

This  is  the  perfect  theory  of  the  matter.     In  practice  we 
cannot  reach  such  accuracy;  but  we  shall  be  able  to  render 
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the  general  look  of  the  foliage  satisfactorily  by  the  following 
mode  of  practice. 

79.  Gather  a  spray  of  any  tree,  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  long.  Fix  it  firmly  by  the  stem  in  anything  that 
will  support  it  steadily ;  put  it  about  eight  feet  away  from 
you,  or  ten  if  you  are  far-sighted.  Put  a  sheet  of  not  very 
white  paper  behind  it,  as  usual.  Then  draw  very  care- 
fully, first  placing  them  with  pencil,  and  then  filling  them 
up  with  ink,  every  leaf-mass  and  stalk  of  it  in  simple  black 
profile,  as  you  see  them  against  the  paper:  Fig.  8  is  a 
bough  of  Phillyrea  so  drawn.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  running 
the  leaves  into  a  black  mass  when  they  come  together ;  this 
exercise  is  only  to  teach  you  what  the  actual  shapes  of  such 
masses  are  when  seen  against  the  sky. 

80.  Make  two  careful  studies  of  this  kind'  of  one  bough  of 
every  common  tree, — oak,  ash,  elm,  birch,  beech,  etc. ;  in 
fact,  if  you  are  good,  and  industrious,  you  will  make  one 
such  study  carefully  at  least  three  times  a  week,  until  you 
have  examples  of  every  sort  of  tree  and  shrub  you  can  get 
branches  of.  You  are  to  make  two  studies  of  each  bough, 
for  this  reason, — all  masses  of  foliage  have  an  upper  and 
under  surface,  and  the  side  view  of  them,  or  profile,  shows 
a  wholly  different  organization  of  branches  from  that  seen 
in  the  view  from  above.  They  are  generally  seen  more  or 
less  in  profile,  as  you  look  at  the  whole  tree,  and  Xature 
puts  her  best  composition  into  the  profile  arrangement. 
But  the  view  from  above  or  below  occurs  not  un frequently, 
also,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  you  should  draw  it  if  you  wish 
to  understand  the  anatomy  of  the  tree.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  views  is  often  far  greater  than  you  could 
easily  conceive.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  9,  a  is  the  upper  view 
and  h  the  profile,  of  a  single  spray  of  Phillyrea.  Fig.  8  is 
an  intermediate  view  of  a  larger  bough ;  seen  from  beneath, 
but  at  some  lateral  distance  also. 

81.  "When  you  have  done  a  few  branches  in  this  man- 
ner, take  one  of  the  drawings  you  have  made,  and  put  it 
first  a  yard  away  from  you,  then  a  yard  and  a  half,  then  two 
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yards ;  observe  how  the  thinner  stalks  and  leaves  gradually 
disappear,  leaving  only  a  vague  and  slight  darkness  where 
they  were;  and  make  another  study  of  the  effect  at  each 
distance,  taking  care  to  draw  nothing  more  than  you  really 
see,  for  in  this'  consists  all  the  difference  between  what 
would  be  merely  a  miniature  drawing  of  the  leaves  seen 
near,  and  a  full-size  drawing  of  the  same  leaves  at  a  dis' 
tance.  By  full  size,  I  mean  the  size  which  they  would  really 
appear  of  if  their  outline  were  traced  through  a  pane  of  glass 
held  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  you  mean 
to  hold  your  drawing.  You  can  always  ascertain  this  full 
size  of  any  object  by  holding  your  paper  upright  before  you, 
at  the  distance  from  your  eye  at  which  you  wish  your  draw- 
ing to  be  seen.    Bring  its  edge  across  the  object  you  have  to 


Fig.  9. 

draw,  and  mark  upon  this  edge  the  points  where  the  outline 
of  the  object  crosses,  or  goes  behind,  the  edge  of  the  paper. 
You  will  always  find  it,  thus  measured,  smaller  than  you 
supposed. 

82.  When  you  have  made  a  few  careful  experiments  of 
this  kind  on  your  own  drawings,  (which  are  better  for  prac- 
tice, at  first,  than  the  real  trees,  because  the  black  profile  in 
the  drawing  is  quite  stable,  and  docs  not  shake,  and  is  not 
confused  by  sparkles  of  luster  on  the  leaves,)  you  may  try 
the  extremities  of  the  real  trees,  only  not  doing  much  at  a 
time,  for  the  brightness  of  the  sky  will  dazzle  and  perplex 
your  sight.  And  this  brightness  causes,  I  believe,  some 
loss  of  the  outline  itself;  at  least  the  chemical  action  of  the 
light  in  a  photograph  extends  much  within  the  edges  of  the 
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leaves,  and,  as  it  were,  eats  them  away,  so  that  no  tree  ex- 
tremity, stand  it  ever  so  still,  nor  any  other  form  coming 
against  bright  sky,  is  truly  drawn  by  a  photograph ;  and  if 
you  once  succeed  in  drawing  a  few  sprays  rightly,  you  will 
find  the  result  much  more  lovely  and  interesting  than  any 
photograph  can  be. 

83.  All  this  difficulty,  however,  attaches  to  the  rendering 
merely  the  dark  form  of  the  sjjrays  as  they  come  against 
the  sky.  Within  those  sprays,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
there  is  a  complexity  of  a  much  more  embarrassing  kind ; 
for  nearly  all  leaves  have  some  luster,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
translucent  (letting  light  through  them)  ;  therefore,  in  any 
given  leaf,  besides  the  intricacies  of  its  own  proper  shadows 
and  foreshortenings,  there  are  three  series  of  circumstances 
which  alter  or  hide  its  forms.  First,  shadows  cast  on  it  by 
other  leaves, — often  very  forcibly.  Secondly,  light  re- 
flected from  its  lustrous  surface,  sometimes  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  sometimes  the  white  of  clouds,  or  the  sun  itself  flashing 
like  a  star.  Thirdly,  forms  and  shadows  of  other  leaves,  seen 
as  darknesses  through  the  translucent  parts  of  the  leaf;  a 
most  important  element  of  foliage  effect,  but  wholly  neglected 
by  landscape  artists  in  general. 

8-i.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  except  now  and 
then  by  chance,  the  form  of  a  complete  leaf  is  never  seen ;  but 
a  marvelous  and  quaint  confusion,  very  definite,  indeed,  in 
its  evidence  of  direction  of  growth,  and  unity  of  action,  but 
wholly  indefinable  and  inextricable,  part  by  part,  by  any 
amount  of  patience.  You  cannot  possibly  work  it  out  in  fac- 
simile, though  you  took  a  twelvemonth's  time  to  a  tree;  and 
you  must  therefore  try  to  discover  some  mode  of  execution 
which  will  more  or  less  imitate,  by  its  own  variety  and 
mystery,  the  variety  and  mystery  of  Kature,  without 
absolute  delineation  of  detail. 

85.  'Now  I  have  led  you  to  this  conclusion  by  observa- 
tion of  tree  form  only,  because  in  that  the  thing  to  be  proved 
is  clearest.  But  no  natural  object  exists  which  does  not  in- 
volve in  some  part  or  parts  of  it  this  inimitableness,  this 
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mystery  of  quantity,  which  needs  peculiarity  of  handling  and 
trick  of  touch  to  express  it  completely.  If  leaves  are  intri- 
cate, so  is  moss,  so  is  foam,  so  is  rock  cleavage,  so  are  fur 
and  hair,  and  texture  of  drapery,  and  of  clouds.  And 
although  methods  and  dexterities  of  handling  are  wholly 
useless  if  you  have  not  gained  first  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  form  of  the  thing ;  so  that  if  you  cannot  draw  a  branch 
perfectly,  then  much  less  a  tree ;  and  if  not  a  wreath  of  mist 
perfectly,  much  less  a  flock  of  clouds;  and  if  not  a  single 
grass  blade  perfectly,  much  less  a  grass  bank ;  yet  having 
once  got  this  power  over  decisive  form,  you  may  safely — and 
must,  in  order  to  perfection  of  work — carry  out  your  knowl- 
edge by  every  aid  of  method  and  dexterity  of  hand. 

86.  But,  in  order  to  find  out  what  method  can  do,  you 
must  now  look  at  Art  as  well  as  at  Xature,  and  see  what 
means  painters  and  engravers  have  actually  employed  for  the 
expression  of  these  subtleties.  Whereupon  arises  the  ques- 
tion, what  opportunity  you  have  to  obtain  engravings  ? 
You  ought,  if  it  is  at  all  in  your  power,  to  possess  yourself 
of  a  certain  number  of  good  examples  of  Turner's  engraved 
works:  if  this  be  not  in  your  power,  you  must  just  make  the 
best  use  you  can  of  the  shop  windows,  or  of  any  plates  of 
which  you  can  obtain  a  loan.  Very  possibly,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  sight  of  them  may  stimulate  you  to  put  them  to  bet- 
ter use.  But,  supposing  your  means  admit  of  your  doing  so, 
possess  yourself,  first,  of  the  illustrated  edition  either  of 
Rogers's  Italy  or  Rogers's  Poems,  and  then  of  about  a  dozen 
of  the  plates  named  in  the  annexed  lists.  The  prefixed  let- 
ters indicate  the  particular  points  deserving  your  study  in 
each   engraving.*     Be   sure,    therefore,   that  your   selection 

*  The  plates  marked  with  a  star  are  peculiarly  desirable.     See  note  at 
the  end  of  Appendix  I.     The  letters  mean  as  follows: — 
a  stands  for  architecture,  including  distant  grouping  of  towns,  cottages,  etc. 
c  clouds,  including  mist  and  aerial  effects. 
/  foliage. 

g  ground,  including  low  hills,  when  not  rocky. 
I  effects  of  light. 
4 
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includes,  at  all  events,  one  plate  marked  with  each  letter. 
Do  not  get  more  than  twelve  of  these  plates,  nor  even  all  the 
twelve  at  first;  for  the  more  engravings  jou  have,  the  less 
attention  you  will  pay  to  them.     It  is  a  general  truth,  that 

m  mountains,  or  bold  rocky  ground. 
1)  power  of  general  arrangement  and  effect. 
q  quiet  water. 

r  running  or  rough  water;  or  rivers,  even  if  calm,  when  their  line  of  flow 
is  beautifully  marked. 

From  the  England  Series. 


acfr.  Arundel. 

afl'-  Lancaster. 

afl.  Ashby  de  la  Zouche. 

clmr.  Lancaster  Sands.* 

alqr.  Barnard  Castle.* 

agf.  Launceston.* 

fin  r.  Bolton  Abbey, 

cflr.  Leicester  Abbey. 

/(/  r.  Buckfastleigh.* 

fr.  Ludlow. 

a  I  p.  Caernarvon. 

afl.  Margate. 

e  I  q.  Castle  Upnor. 

alq.  Orford. 

afl.  Colchester. 

cp.  Plymouth. 

I  q.  Cowes. 

/.  Powis  Castle. 

cfp.  Dartmouth  Cove.* 

Iviq.  Prudhoe  Castle. 

c  I  q.  Flint  Castle.  * 

flmr.  Chain  Bridge  over 

aff/l.  Knaresborough.* 

Tees.* 

m  r.  High  Force  of  Tees. 

*                     mq.  Ulleswater. 

afq.  Trematon. 

fm.  Valle  Crucis. 

From  the  Keepsake. 

mpq.  Arona. 

p.  St.  Germain  en  Laye, 

Im.  Drachenfels.* 

Ipq.  Florence. 

fl.  Marly.* 

Im.  Ballyburgh  Ness.* 

From  the  Bible  Series. 

f)n.  ]\Iount  Lebanon. 

a  eg.  Joppa. 

m.  Rock  of  Moses  at 

elpq.  Solomon's  Pools.* 

Sinai. 

a  I.  Santa  Saba. 

a  I  m.  Jericho. 

a  I.  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

From  Scott's  Works. 

p  r.  Melrose.* 

cm.  Glencoe. 

fr.  Dry  burgh.* 

cm.  Loch  Coriskin.* 

a  I.  Caerlaverock. 
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the  enjovment  derivable  from  art  cannot  be  increased  in 
quantity,  beyond  a  certain  point,  by  quantity  of  possession ; 
it  is  only  spread,  as  it  were,  over  a  larger  surface,  and  very 
often  dulled  by  finding  ideas  repeated  in  different  works. 
Xow,  for  a  beginner,  it  is  always  better  that  his  attention 
sliould  be  concentrated  on  one  or  two  good  things,  and  all  his 
enjoyment  founded  on  them,  than  that  he  should  look  at 
many,  with  divided  thoughts.  He  has  much  to  discover ;  and 
his  best  way  of  discovering  it  is  to  think  long  over  few 
things,  and  watch  them  earnestly.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
errors  of  this  aee  to  trv  to  know  and  to  see  too  much :  the 
men  who  seem  to  know  everything,  never  in  reality  know 
anything  rightly.     Beware  of  handbook  knowledge. 

87.  These  engravings  are,  in  general,  more  for  you  to  look 
at  than  to  copy ;  and  they  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  when  we 
come  to  talk  of  composition,  than  they  are  at  present ;  still, 
it  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  sometimes  to  try  how 
far  you  can  get  their  delicate  texture,  or  gradations  of  tone : 
as  your  pen-and-ink  drawing  will  be  apt  to  incline  too  much 
to  a  scratchy  and  broken  kind  of  shade.  For  instance,  the 
texture  of  the  white  convent  wall,  and  the  drawing  of  its 
tiled  roof,  in  the  vignette  at  p.  227  of  Rogers's  Poems,  is  as 
exquisite  as  work  can  possibly  be ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  and 
profitable  achievement  if  you  can  at  all  approach  it.  In  like 
manner,  if  you  can  at  all  imitate  the  dark  distant  country  at 
p.  7,  or  the  sky  at  p.  80,  of  the  same  volume,  or  the  foliage  at 
pp.  12  and  144,  it  will  be  good  gain ;  and  if  you  can  once  draw 
the  rolling  clouds  and  running  river  at  p.  9  of  the  Italy,  or 
tlie  city  in  the  vig-nette  of  Aosta  at  p.  25,  or  the  moonlight 
at  p.   223,  you  will  find  that  even  ^Nature  herself  cannot 

From  tTie  Rivers  of  France. 

aq.  Chateau  of  Amboise,  a  p.  Rouen  Cathedral. 

with  large  bridge  on  right.        fp.  Pont  de  I'Arche. 
^/>r.  Roueu,  looking  down  the  /^p.  View     on     the      Seine,     with 

river,  jioplars  on  right.*  avenue. 

alp.  Rouen,  with  cathedral  and  acp.  Bridge  of  Meiilan. 

rainbow,  avenue  on  left.  cgpr.  Caudebec* 
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afterwards  very  terribly  puzzle  you  with  Ler  torrents,  or 
towers,  or  moonlight. 

88.  You  need  not  copy  touch  for  touch,  but  try  to  get  the 
same  effect.  And  if  you  feel  discouraged  by  the  delicacy 
required,  and  begin  to  think  that  engraving  is  not  drawing, 
and  that  copying  it  cannot  help  you  to  draw,  remember  that  it 
differs  from  common  drawing  only  by  the  dithculties  it  has 
to  encounter.  You  perhaps  have  got  into  a  careless  habit 
of  thinking  that  engraving  is  a  mere  business,  easy  enough 
when  one  has  got  into  the  knack  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  form  of  drawing  more  difficult  than  common  drawing, 
by  exactly  so  much  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  cut  steel  than  to 
move  the  pencil  over  paper.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain 
mechanical  aids  and  methods  which  reduce  it  at  certain 
stages  either  to  pure  machine  work,  or  to  more  or  less  a  habit 
of  hand  and  arm ;  but  this  is  not  so  in  the  foliage  you  are 
trying  to  copy,  of  which  the  best  and  prettiest  parts  are 
always  etched — that  is,  drawn  with  a  fine  steel  point  and 
free  hand:  only  the  line  made  is  white  instead  of  black, 
which  renders  it  much  more  difficult  to  judge  of  what  you  are 
about.  And  the  trying  to  copy  these  plates  will  be  good 
for  you,  because  it  will  awaken  you  to  the  real  labor  and  skill 
of  the  engraver,  and  make  you  understand  a  little  how  people 
must  work,  in  this  world,  who  have  really  to  do  anything  in  it. 

89.  Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I  give  you  the  engrav- 
ing as  a  model — far  from  it ;  but  it  is  necessary  you  should  be 
able  to  do  as  well*  before  you  think  of  doing  better,  and 
you  will  find  many  little  helps  and  hints  in  the  various  work 
of  it.  Only  remember  that  all  engravers'  foregrounds  are 
bad;  whenever  you  see  the  peculiar  wriggling  parallel  lines 
of  modern  engravings  become  distinct,  you  must  not  copy; 
nor  admire :  it  is  only  the  softer  masses,  and  distances,  and 
portions  of  the  foliage  in  the  plates  marked  /,  which  you 
may  copy.     The  best  for  this  purpose,  if  you  can  get  it,  is  the 

*  As  well  ; — not  as  minutely:  the  diamond  cuts  finer  lines  on  the  steel 
than  you  can  draw  on  paper  with  your  pen;  but  you  must  be  able  to  get 
tones  as  even,  and  touches  as  firm. 
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"Chain  bridge  over  the  Tees,"  of  the  England  series;  the 
thicket  on  the  right  is  very  beautiful  and  instructive,  and 
very  like  Turner.  The  foliage  in  the  "  Ludlow "  and 
"  Powis  "  is  also  remarkably  good. 

90.  Besides  these  line  engravings,  and  to  protect  jo\x  from 
what  harm  there  is  in  their  influence,  you  are  to  provide 
yourself,  if  possible,  with  a  Rembrandt  etching,  or  a  photo- 
graph of  one  (of  figures,  not  landscape).  It  does  not  mat- 
ter of  what  subject,  or  whether  a  sketchy  or  finished  one, 
but  the  sketchy  ones  are  generally  cheapest,  and  will  teach 
you  most.  Copy  it  as  well  as  you  can,  noticing  especially 
that  Rembrandt's  most  rapid  lines  have  steady  purpose;  and 
that  they  are  laid  with  almost  inconceivable  precision  when 
the  object  becomes  at  all  interesting.  The  '"  Prodigal  Son," 
"  Death  of  the  Virgin,"  "  Abraham  and  Isaac,"  and  such 
others,  containing  incident  and  character  rather  than  chiar- 
oscuro, will  be  the  most  instructive.  You  can  buy  one ; 
copy  it  well ;  then  exchange  it,  at  little  loss,  for  another ;  and 
so,  gradually,  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  his  system.  When- 
ever you  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  his  work  at 
museums,  etc.,  do  so  with  the  greatest  care,  not  looking  at 
many  things,  but  a  long  time  at  each.  You  must  also  pro- 
vide yourself,  if  possible,  with  an  engraving  of  Albert  Diirer's. 
This  you  will  not  be  able  to  copy ;  but  you  must  keep  it 
beside  you,  and  refer  to  it  as  a  standard  of  precision  in  line. 
If  you  can  get  one  with  a  iui)ig  in  it,  it  will  be  best.  The 
crest  with  the  cock,  that  with  the  skull  and  satyr,  and  the 
"  Melancholy,"  are  the  best  you  could  have,  but  any  will  do. 
Perfection  in  chiaroscuro  drawing  lies  between  these  two 
masters,  Rembrandt  and  Diirer.  Rembrandt  is  often  too 
loose  and  vague ;  and  Diirer  has  little  or  no  effect  of  mist  or 
uncertainty.  If  you  can  see  anywhere  a  drawing  by  Leon- 
ardo, you  will  find  it  balanced  between  the  two  characters; 
but  there  are  no  engravings  which  present  this  perfection, 
and  your  style  will  be  best  formed,  therefore,  by  alternate 
study  of  Rembrandt  and  Diirer.  Lean  rather  to  Diirer ;  it 
is  better,  for  amateurs,  to  err  on  the  side  of  precision  than  on 
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that  of  vagueness:  and  though,  as  I  have  just  said,  you  can- 
not copy  a  Diirer,  yet  try  every  now  and  then  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  square  or  so,  and  see  how  much  nearer  you  can  come; 
you  cannot  possibly  try  to  draw  the  leafy  crow^n  of  the 
"  Melancholia  "  too  often. 

91.  If  you  cannot  get  either  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Diirer,  you 
may  still  learn  much  by  carefully  studying  any  of  George 
Cruikshank's  etchings,  or  Leech's  wood-cuts  in  Punch,  on 
the  free  side;  with  Alfred  Rethel's  and  Richter's*  on  the 
severe  side.  But  in  so  doing  you  will  need  to  notice  the 
following  points: 

92.  When  either  the  material  (as  the  copper  or  wood)  or 
the  time  of  an  artist  does  not  permit  him  to  make  a  perfect 
drawing, — that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  no  lines  shall  be  promi- 
nently visible, — and  he  is  reduced  to  show  the  black  lines, 
either  draA\Ti  by  the  pen,  or  on  the  wood,  it  is  better  to  make 
these  lines  help,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  expression  of  texture 
and  form.  You  will  thus  find  many  textures,  as  of  cloth  or 
grass  or  flesh,  and  many  subtle  effects  of  light,  expressed  by 
Leech  with  zigzag  or  crossed  or  curiously  broken  lines;  and 
you  will  see  that  Alfred  Rethel  and  Richter  constantly 
express  the  direction  and  rounding  of  surfaces  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  which  shade  them.  All  these  various  means 
of  expression  will  be  useful  to  you,  as  far  as  you  can  learn 
them,  provided  you  remember  that  they  are  merely  a  kind  of 
shorthand  ;  telling  certain  facts  not  in  quite  the  right  way, 
but  in  the  only  possible  way  under  the  conditions :  and  pro- 
vided in  any  after  use  of  such  means,  you  never  try  to  show 
your  o^'VTi  dexterity ;  but  only  to  get  as  much  record  of  the 
object  as  you  can  in  a  given  time ;  and  that  you  continually 
make  efforts  to  go  beyond  such  shorthand,  and  draw  portions 
of  the  objects  rightly. 

93.  And  touching  this  question  of  direction  of  lines  as  in- 
dicating that  of  surface,  observe  these  few  points : 

If  lines  are  to  be  distinctly  shown,  it  is  better  that,  so  far 

*  See,  for  account  of  these  plates,  the  Appendix  on  "  Works  to  be 
studied." 
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Its  they  can  indicate  anything  by  their  direction,  they  should' 
explain  rather  than  oppose  the  general  character  of  the 
object.  Thus,  in  the  piece  of  wood-cut  from  Titian,  Fig.  10, 
the  lines  are  serviceable  by  expressing,  not  only  the  shade  of 
the  trunk,  but  partly  also  its  roundness,  and  the  flow  of  its 
grain.  And  Albert  Diirer,  whose  work  was  chiefly  engrav- 
ing, sets  himself  always  thus  to  make  his  lines  as  vahiahle 
as  possible ;  telling  much  by  them,  both  of  shade  and  direction 
of  surface :  and  if  you  were  always  to  be  limited  to  engraving 
on  copper  (and  did  not  want  to  express  effects  of  mist  or 
darkness,  as  well  as  delicate  forms),  Albert  Dlirer's  way  of 


Fig.  10. 

work  would  be  the  best  example  for  you.  But,  inasmuch  as 
the  perfect  M-ay  of  drawing  is,  by  shade  without  lines,  and 
the  great  painters  always  conceive  their  subject  as  complete, 
even  when  they  are  sketching  it  most  rapidly,  you  will  find 
that,  when  they  are  not  limited  in  means,  they  do  not  much 
trust  to  direction  of  line,  but  will  often  scratch  in  the  shade 
of  a  rounded  surface  with  nearly  straight  lines,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  easiest  and  quickest  lines  possible  to  themselves. 
When  the  hand  is  free,  the  easiest  line  for  it  to  draw  is  one 
inclining  from  the  left  upwards  to  the  right,  or  vice  versa, 
from  the  right  downwards  to  the  left ;  and  when  done  very 
quickly,  the  line  is  hooked  a  little  at  the  end  by  the  effort 
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at  return  to  the  next.  Hence,  you  will  always  find  the  pencil, 
chalk,  or  pen  sketch  of  a  very  great  master  full  of  these  kind 
of  lines;  and  even  if  he  draws  carefully,  you  will  find  him 
using  simple  straight  lines  from  left  to  right,  when  an  in- 


FlG.  II. 


ferior  master  would  have  used  curved  ones.  Fig.  11  is  a 
fair  facsimile  of  part  of  a  sketch  of  Raphael's,  which  ex- 
hibits these  characters  very  distinctly.  Even  the  careful 
drawings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  shaded  most  commonly 
with  straight  lines ;  and  you  may  always  assume  it  as  a  point 
increasing  the  probability  of  a  drawing  being  by  a  great 
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master  if  you  find  rounded  surfaces,  such  as  those  of  cheeks 
or  lips,  shaded  with  straight  lines. 

94.  But  you  will  also  now  understand  how  easy  it  must  be 
for  dishonest  dealers  to  forge  or  imitate  scrawled  sketches 
like  Fig.  11,  and  pass  them  for  the  work  of  great  masters; 
and  how  the  power  of  determining  the  genuineness  of  a  draw- 
ing depends  entirely  on  your  knowing  the  facts  of  the  objects 
drawn,  and  perceiving  whether  the  hasty  handling  is  all 
conducive  to  the  expression  of  those  truths.  In  a  great 
man's  M^ork,  at  its  fastest,  no  line  is  thrown  away,  and  it  is 
not  by  the  rapidity,  but  the  economy  of  the  execution  that 
you  know  him  to  be  great.  ISTow  to  judge  of  this  economy, 
you  must  know  exactly  what  he  meant  to  do,  otherwise  you 
cannot  of  course  discern  how  far  he  has  done  it ;  that  is, 
you  must  know  the  beauty  and  nature  of  the  thing  he  was 
drawing.  All  judgment  of  art  thus  finally  founds  itself  on 
knowledge  of  Xature. 

95.  But  farther  observe,  that  this  scrawled,  or  economic, 
or  impetuous  execution  is  never  affectedly  impetuous.  If 
a  great  man  is  not  in  a  hurry,  he  never  pretends  to  be ;  if  he 
has  no  eagerness  in  his  heart,  he  puts  none  into  his  hand; 
if  he  thinks  his  effect  would  be  better  got  with  two  lines, 
he  never,  to  show  his  dexterity,  tries  to  do  it  with  one.  Be 
assured,  therefore  (and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance), that  you  will  never  produce  a  great  drawing  by  imi- 
tating the  execution  of  a  great  master.  Acquire  his  knowl- 
edge and  share  his  feelings,  and  the  easy  execution  will  fall 
from  your  hand  as  it  did  from  his :  but  if  you  merely  scrawl 
because  he  scrawled,  or  blot  because  he  blotted,  you  will  not 
only  never  advance  in  power,  but  every  able  draughtsman, 
and  every  judge  whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  will  know  you 
for  a  cheat,  and  despise  you  accordingly. 

96.  Again,  observe  respecting  the  use  of  outline: 

All  merely  outlined  drawings  are  bad,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  an  artist  of  any  power  can  always  do  more,  and 
tell  more,  by  quitting  his  outlines  occasionally,  and  scratch- 
ing in  a  few  lines  for  shade,  than  he  can  by  restricting  him- 
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self  to  outline  oulj.  Hence  the  fact  of  his  so  restricting 
himself,  whatever  .may  be  the  occasion,  shows  him  to  be  a 
bad  (Iraiiiihtsman,  and  not  to  know  how  to  apply  his  power 
economically.  This  hard  law,  however,  bears  only  on  draw- 
ings meant  to  remain  in  the  state  in  which  you  see  them ;  not 
on  those  which  were  meant  to  be  proceeded  with,  or  for  some 
meclianical  use.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  draw  pure 
outlines,  as  an  incipient  arrangement  of  a  composition,  to 
be  filled  up  afterwards  with  color,  or  to  bo  pricked  through 
and  used  as  patterns  or  tracings;  but  if,  with  no  such  ulti- 
mate object,  making  the  drawing  wholly  fur  its  own  sake, 
and  meaning  it  to  remain  in  the  state  he  leaves  it,  an  artist 
restricts  himself  to  outline,  he  is  a  bad  draughtsman,  and  his 
work  is  bad.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  law.  A  good 
artist  habitually  sees  masses,  not  edges,  and  can  in  every  case 
make  his  drawing  more  expressive  (with  any  given  quantity 
of  work)  by  rapid  shade  than  by  contours ;  so  that  all  good 
work  whatever  is  more  or  less  touched  with  shade,  and  more 
or  less  interrupted  as  outline. 

97.  Hence,  the  published  works  of  lietzsch,  and  all  the 
English  imitations  of  them,  and  all  outline  engravings  from 
pictures,  are  bad  work,  and  only  serve  to  corrupt  the  public 
taste.  And  of  such  outlines,  the  w^orst  are  those  which  are 
darkened  in  some  part  of  their  course  by  way  of  expressing 
the  dark  side,  as  Flaxman's  from  Dante,  and  such  others ; 
because  an  outline  can  only  be  true  so  long  as  it  accurately 
represents  the  form  of  the  given  object  with  one  of  its  edges. 

<s  3  Thus,  the  outline  a  and  the  outline  d,  Fig.  12,  are 
r)  (~1  both  true  outlines  of  a  ball ;  because,  however  thick 

Qthe  line  may  be,  whether  we  take  the  interior  or 
exterior  edge  of  it,  that  edge  of  it  always  draws 
a  true  circle.  But  c  is  a  false  outline  of  a  ball, 
Fig.  12.  because  either  the  inner  or  outer  edge  of  the 
black  line  must  be  an  untrue  circle,  else  the  line  could  not 
be  thicker  in  one  place  than  another.  Hence  all  "  force," 
as  it  is  called,  is  gained  by  falsification  of  the  contours ;  so 
xthat  no  artist  whose  eye  is  true  and  fine  could  endure  to  look 
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at  it.  It  does  indeed  often  happen  that  a  painter,  sketching 
rapidly,  and  trying  again  and  again  for  some  line  which 
he  cannot  quite  strike,  blackens  or  loads  the  first  line  by 
setting  others  beside  and  across  it ;  and  then  a  careless  ob- 
server supposes  it  has  been  thickened  on  jDurpose :  or,  some- 
times also,  at  a  place  where  shade  is  afterwards  to  inclose  the 
form,  the  j^ainter  will  strike  a  broad  dash  of  this  shade  be- 
side his  outline  at  once,  looking  as  if  he  meant  to  thicken  the 
outline ;  whereas  this  broad  line  is  only  the  first  installment  of 
the  future  shadow,  and  the  outline  is  really  drawn  with  its 
inner  edge.*  And  thus,  far  from  good  draughtsmen  darken- 
ing the  lines  which  turn  away  from  the  light,  the  tendency 
with  them  is  rather  to  darken  them  towards  the  light,  for  it 
is  there  in  general  that  shade  will  ultimately  inclose  them. 
The  best  example  of  this  treatment  that  I  know  is  Raphael's 
sketch,  in  the  Louvre,  of  the  head  of  the  angel  pursuing 
Heliodorus,  the  one  that  shows  part  of  the  left  eye ;  where 
the  dark  strong  lines  which  terminate  the  nose  and  forehead 
towards  the  light  are  opposed  to  tender  and  light  ones  behind 
the  ear,  and  in  other  places  towards  the  shade.  You  will 
see  in  Fig.  11  the  same  principle  variously  exemplified;  the 
principal  dark  lines,  in  the  head  and  drapery  of  the  arms, 
being  on  the  side  turned  to  the  light. 

98.  All  these  refinements  and  ultimate  principles,  how- 
ever, do  not  affect  your  drawing  for  the  present.  You  must 
try  to  make  your  outlines  as  equal  as  possible ;  and  employ 
pure  outline  only  for  the  two  following  purposes:  either  (1.) 
to  steady  your  hand,  as  in  Exercise  II.,  for  if  you  cannot 
draw  the  line  itself,  you  will  never  be  able  to  terminate  your 
shadow  in  the  precise  shape  required,  when  the  line  is  ab- 
sent; or  (2.)  to  give  you  shorthand  memoranda  of  forms, 
when  you  are  pressed  for  time.  Thus  the  forms  of  distant 
trees  in  groups  are  defined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  light 
edge  of  the  rounded  mass  of  the  nearer  one  being  shown 
against  the  darker  part  of  the  rounded  mass  of  a  more  dis- 
tant one ;  and  to  draw  this  properly,  nearly  as  much  work  is 
*  6ee  Note  3  iu  Appendix  I, 
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required  to  round  each  tree  as  to  round  the  stone  in  iig. 
5.  Of  course  you  cannot  often  get  time  to  do  this ;  but  if 
you  mark  the  terminal  line  of  each  tree  as  is  done  by  DUrer  in 
Fig.  13,  you  will  get  a  most  useful  memorandum  of  their 
arrangement,  and  a  very  interesting  drawing.  Only  observe 
in  doing  this,  you  must  not,  because  the  procedure  is  a  quick 
one,  hurry  that  procedure  itself.  You  will  find,  on  copying 
that  bit  of  Diirer,  that  every  one  of  his  lines  is  firm,  deliber- 
ate, and  accurately  descriptive  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  means  a 
bush  of  such  a  size  and  such  a  shape,  definitely  observed  and 


Fig.  13. 

set  down ;  it  contains  a  true  "  signalemeut  "  of  every  nut-tree, 
and  apple-tree,  and  higher  bit  of  hedge,  all  round  that  vil- 
lage. If  you  have  not  time  to  draw  thus  carefully,  do  not 
draw  at  all — ^you  are  merely  wasting  your  work  and  spoiling 
your  taste.  "When  you  have  had  four  or  five  years'  practice 
you  may  be  able  to  make  useful  memoranda  at  a  rapid  rate, 
but  not  yet ;  except  sometimes  of  light  and  shade,  in  a  way 
of  which  I  will  tell  you  presently.  And  this  use  of  outline, 
note  farther,  is  wholly  confined  to  objects  which  have  edges 
or  limits.  You  can  outline  a  tree  or  a  stone,  when  it  rises 
^against  another  tree  or  stone ;  but  you  cannot  outline  folds  in 
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drapery,  or  waves  in  water;  if  these  are  to  be  expressed  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  some  sort  of  shade,  and  therefore  the  rule 
that  no  good  drawing  can  consist  throughout  of  pure  outline 
remains  absolute.  You  see,  in  that  wood-cut  of  Diirer's,  his 
reason  for  even  limiting  himself  so  much  to  outline  as  he  has, 
in  those  distant  woods  and  plains,  is  that  he  may  leave  them 
in  bright  light,  to  be  thrown  out  still  more  by  the  dark  sky 
and  the  dark  village  spire :  and  the  scene  becomes  real  and 
sunny  only  by  the  addition  of  these  shades. 

99.  Understanding,  then,   thus  much  of  the  use  of  out- 
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line,  we  will  go  back  to  our  question  about  tree-drawing  left 
unanswered  at  page  48. 

We  were,  you  remember,  in  pursuit  of  mystery  among 
the  leaves.  ISTow,  it  is  quite  easy  to  obtain  mystery  and  dis- 
order, to  any  extent;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  organiza- 
tion in  the  midst  of  mystery.  And  you  will  never  succeed  in 
doing  this  unless  you  lean  always  to  the  definite  side,  and 
allow  yourself  rarely  to  become  quite  vague,  at  least  through 
all  your  early  practice.  So,  after  your  single  groups  of 
leaves,  your  first  step  must  be  to  conditions  like  Figs.  14  and 
15,  which  are  careful  facsimiles  of  two  portions  of  a  beauti- 
ful wood-cut  of  Diirer's,  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt."  Copy 
these    carefully, — never    mind    how    little    at    a    time,    but 
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thoroughly ;  then  trace  the  Dlirer,  and  apply  it  to  your 
drawing,  and  do  not  be  content  till  the  one  fits  the  other,  else 
your  eye  is  not  true  enough  to  carry  you  safely  through 
meshes  of  real  leaves.  And  in  the  course  of  doing  this,  you 
will  find  that  not  a  line  nor  dot  of  Diirer's  can  be  displaced 
without  harm ;  that  all  add  to  the  effect,  and  either  express 
something,  or  illumine  something,  or  relieve  something. 
If,  afterwards,  you  copy  any  of  the  pieces  of  modern  tree 
drawing,  of  which  so  many  rich  examples  are  given  con- 
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stantly  in  our  cheap  illustrated  periodicals  (any  of  the  Christ- 
mas numbers  of  last  year's  Illustrated  Neius  or  others  are 
full  of  them),  you  will  see  that,  though  good  and  forcible 
general  effect  is  produced,  the  lines  are  thrown  in  by  thousands 
without  special  intention,  and  might  just  as  well  go  one  way 
as  another,  so  only  that  there  be  enough  of  them  to  produce 
all  together  a  well-shaped  effect  of  intricacy :  and  you  will 
find  that  a  little  careless  scratching  about  with  your  pen  will 
bring  you  very  near  the  same  result  w^ithout  an  effort ;  but 
that  no  scratching  of  pen,  nor  any  fortunate  chance,  nor  any- 
thing but  downright  skill  and  thought,  will  imitate  so  muck 
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as  one  leaf  of  Diirer's.  Yet  there  is  considerable  intricacy 
and  glittering  confusion  in  the  interstices  of  those  vine  leaves 
of  his,  as  well  as  of  the  grass. 

100.  When  yon  have  got  familiarized  to  his  firm  manner, 
yon  may  draw  from  Xatnre  as  much  as  you  like  in  the  same 
way ;  and  when  you  are  tired  of  the  intense  care  required  for 
this,  you  may  fall  into  a  little  more  easy  massing  of  the  leaves, 


Fig.  i6. 

as  in  Fig.  10  (p.  55).  This  is  facsimiled  from  an  engraving 
after  Titian,  but  an  engraving  not  quite  first-rate  in  manner, 
the  leaves  being  a  little  too  formal ;  still,  it  is  a  good  enough 
model  for  your  times  of  rest ;  and  when  you  cannot  carry  the 
thing  even  so  far  as  this,  you  may  sketch  the  forms  of  the 
masses,  as  in  Fig.  16,"  taking  care  always  to  have  thorough 

*  This  sketch  is  not  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head,  though  it  looks  like 
it.     You  will  find  it  explained  presently. 
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command  over  your  hand ;  that  is,  not  to  let  the  mass  take  a       1 
free  shape  because  your  hand  ran  glibly  over  the  paper,  but 
because  in  Nature  it  has  actually  a  free  and  noble  shape,      | 
and  you  have  faithfully  followed  the  same.  ^ 

101.  And  now  that  we  have  come  to  questions  of  noble 
shape,  as  well  as  true  shape,  and  that  we  are  going  to  draw 
from  Nature  at  our  pleasure,  other  considerations  enter  into 
the  business,  which  are  by  no  means  confined  to  first  practice, 
but  extend  to  all  practice;  these  (as  this  letter  is  long  enough, 
I  should  think,  to  satisfy  even  the  most  exacting  of  corre- 
spondents) I  will  arrange  in  a  second  letter;  praying  you 
only  to  excuse  the  tiresomeness  of  this  first  one — tiresomeness 
inseparable  from  directions  touching  the  beginning  of  any 
art, — and  to  believe  me,  even  though  I  am  trying  to  set  you 
to  dull  and  hard  work, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.    EUSKIN. 


LETTER  II. 
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102.  Hy  deak  Eeadek, — The  work  v:e  have  already  gone 
through  together  has,  I  hope,  enabled  vou  to  draw  with  fair 
success  either  rounded  and  simple  masses,  like  stones,  or 
complicated  arrangements  of  form,  like  those  of  leaves ;  pro- 
vided only  these  masses  or  complexities  will  stay  quiet  for 
you  to  copy,  and  do  not  extend  into  quantity  so  great  as  to 
baffle  your  patience.  But  if  we  are  now  to  go  out  to  the 
fields,  and  to  draw  anything  like  a  complete  landscape, 
neither  of  these  conditions  will  any  more  be  observed  for  us. 
The  clouds  will  not  wait  while  we  copy  their  heaps  or  clefts ; 
the  shadows  will  escape  from  us  as  we  try  to  shape  them, 
each,  in  its  stealthy  minute  march,  still  leaving  light  where 
its  tremulous  edge  had  rested  the  moment  before,  and  involv- 
ing in  eclipse  objects  that  had  seemed  safe  from  its  intlu- 
enee ;  and  instead  of  the  small  clusters  of  leaves  which  we 
could  reckon  point  by  point,  embarrassing  enough  even 
though  numerable,  we  have  now  leaves  as  little  to  be  counted 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  restless,  perhaps,  as  its  foam, 

103.  In  all  that  we  have  to  do  now,  therefore,  direct  imi- 
tation becomes  more  or  less  impossible.  It  is  always  to  be 
aimed  at  so  far  as  it  is  possible ;  and  when  you  have  time 
and  opportunity,  some  portions  of  a  landscape  may,  as  you 
gain  gTcater  skill,  be  rendered  with  an  approximation  al- 
most to  mirrored  portraiture.  Still,  whatever  skill  you  may 
reach,  there  will  always  be  need  of  judgment  to  choose,  and 
of  speed  to  seize,  certain  things  that  are  principal  or  fugitive ; 
and  you  must  give  more  and  more  effort  daily  to  the  observ- 
ance of  characteristic  points,  and  the  attainment  of  concise 
methods. 

101.  I  have  directed  your  attention  early  to  foliage  for 
two  reasons.     First,  that  it  is  always  accessible  as  a  study; 
6  65 
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find  secondly,  that  its  modes  of  growth  present  simple  ex- 
amples of  the  importance  of  leading  or  governing  lines. 
It  is  by  seizing  these  leading  lines,  when  we  cannot  seize  all, 
that  likeness  and  expression  are  given  to  a  portrait,  and 
grace  and  a  kind  of  vital  truth  to  the  rendering  of  every 
natural  form.  I  call  it  vital  truth,  because  these  chief  lines 
are  always  expressive  of  the  past  history  and  present  action 
of  the  thing.  They  show  in  a  mountain,  first,  how  it  was 
built  or  heaped  up ;  and  secondly,  how  it  is  now  being  worn 
away,  and  from  what  quarter  the  wildest  storms  strike  it. 
In  a  tree,  they  show  what  kind  of  fortune  it  has  had  to  endure 
from  its  childhood :  how  troublesome  trees  have  come  in  its 
way,  and  pushed  it  aside,  and  tried  to  strangle  or  starve  it; 
where  and  when  kind  trees  have  sheltered  it,  and  grown  up 
lovingly  together  with  it,  bending  as  it  bent;  what  winds  tor- 
ment it  most ;  what  boughs  of  it  behave  best,  and  bear  most 
fruit ;  and  so  on.  In  a  wave  or  cloud,  these  loading  lines 
show^  the  run  of  the  tide  and  of  the  wind,  and  the  sort  of 
change  wliich  the  water  or  vapor  is  at  any  moment  enduring 
in  its  form,  as  it  meets  shore,  or  counter-wave,  or  melting  sun- 
shine. I^ow  remember,  nothing  distinguishes  great  men 
from  inferior  men  more  than  their  always,  wdiether  in  life  or 
in  art,  knowing  the  way  things  are  going.  Your  dunce 
thinks  they  are  standing  still,  and  draws  them  all  fixed ;  your 
wise  man  sees  the  change  or  changing  in  them,  and  draws 
them  so, — the  animal  in  its  motion,  the  tree  in  its  grow^th, 
the  cloud  in  its  course,  the  mountain  in  its  wearing  away. 
Try  always,  whenever  you  look  at  a  form,  to  see  the  lines  in 
it  w^hich  have  had  power  over  its  past  fate  and  will  have 
power  over  its  futurity.  Those  are  its  awful  lines;  see  that 
you  seize  on  those,  whatever  else  you  miss.  Thus,  the  leaf- 
age in  Fig.  16  (p.  63)  grew  round  the  root  of  a  stone  pine, 
on  the  brow  of  a  crag  at  Sestri  near  Genoa,  and  all  the 
sprays  of  it  are  thrust  away  in  their  first  budding  by  the 
great  rude  root,  and  spring  out  in  every  direction  round  it, 
as  water  splashes  when  a  heavy  stone  is  throAvn  into  it. 
Then,  when  they  have  got  clear  of  the  root,  they  begin  to 
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bend  up  again ;  some  of  tliem,  being  little  stone  pines  them- 
selves, have  a  great  notion  of  growing  upright,  if  they  can ; 
and  this  struggle  of  theirs  to  recover  their  straight  road 
towards  the  sky,  after  being  obliged  to  grow  sideways  in 
their  early  years,  is  the  effort  that  will  mainly  influence  their 
future  destiny,  and  determine  if  they  are  to  be  crabbed, 
forky  pines,  striking  from  that  rock  of  Sestri,  whose  clefts 
nourish  them,  with  bared  red  lightning  of  angry  arms 
towards  the  sea ;  or  if  they  are  to  be  goodly  and  solemn 
pines,  with  trunks  like  pillars  of  temples,  and  the  purple 
burning  of  their  branches  sheathed  in  deep  globes  of  cloudy 
gi'een.  Those,  then,  are  their  fateful  lines ;  see  that  you  give 
that  spring  and  resilience,  whatever  you  leave  ungiven : 
depend  upon  it,  their  chief  beauty  is  in  these. 

105.  So  in  trees  in  general,  and  bushes,  large  or  small, 
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you  will  notice  that,  though  the  boughs  spring  irregularly  and 
at  various  angles,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  to  stoop  less  and 
less  as  they  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  This  structure,  typified 
in  the  simplest  possible  terms  at  c,  Fig.  IT,  is  common  to 
all  trees  that  I  know  of,  and  it  gives  them  a  certain  plumy 
character,  and  aspect  of  unity  in  the  hearts  of  their  branches 
which  are  essential  to  their  beauty.  The  stem  does  not 
merely  send  off  a  wild  branch  here  and  there  to  take  its  own 
way,  but  all  the  branches  share  in  one  great  fountain-like  im- 
pulse ;  each  has  a  curve  and  a  path  to  take,  which  fills  a  defi- 
nite place,  and  each  terminates  all  its  minor  branches  at  its 
outer  extremity,  so  as  to  form  a  greater  outer  curve,  whose 
character  and  proportion  are  peculiar  for  each  species.  That 
is  to  say,  the  general  type  or  idea  of  a  tree  is  not  as  a,  Fig. 
17,  but  as  h,  in  which,  observe,  the  boughs  all  carry  their 
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minor  divisions  right  out  to  the  bounding  curve;  not  but 
that  smaller  branches,  by  thousands,  terminate  in  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  but  the  idea  and  main  purpose  in  every  branch 
are  to  carry  all  its  child  branches  well  out  to  the  air  and  light, 
and  let  each  of  them,  however  small,  take  its  part  in  filling 
the  united  flow  of  the  bounding  curve,  so  that  the  type  of 
each  separate  bough  is  again  not  a,  but  5,  Fig.  18 ;  approxi- 
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mating,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  to  the  structure  of  a  plant  of 
broccoli  as  to  throw  the  great  mass  of  spray  and  leafage  out  to 
a  rounded  surface.  Therefore  beware  of  getting  into  a  care- 
less habit  of  drawing  boughs  with  successive  sweeps  of  the 
pen  or  brush,  one  hanging  to  the  other,  as  in  Fig.  19.  If 
you  look  at  the  tree-boughs  in  any  painting  of  Wilson's  you 
will  see  this  structure,  and  nearly  every  other  that  is  to  be 


Fig.  19. 

avoided,  in  their  intensest  types.  You  will  also  notice  that 
Wilson  never  conceives  a  tree  as  a  round  mass,  but  flat,  as  if 
it  had  been  pressed  and  dried.  Most  people  in  drawing 
pines  seem  to  fancy,  in  the  same  way,  that  the  boughs  come 
out  only  on  two  sides  of  the  trunk,  instead  of  all  round  it: 
always,  therefore,  take  more  pains  in  trying  to  draw  the 
boughs  of  trees  that  grow  towards  you  than  those  that  go 
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off  to  the  sides;  anybody  can  draw  the  latter,  but  the  fore- 
shortened ones  are  not  so  easy.  It  will  help  you  in  drawing 
them  to  observe  that  in  most  trees  the  ramification  of  each 
branch,  though  not  of  the  tree  itself,  is  more  or  less  flattened, 
and  approximates,  in  its  position,  to  the  look  of  a  hand  held 
out  to  receive  something,  or  shelter  something.  If  you 
take  a  looking-glass,  and  hold  your  hand  before  it  slightly 
hollowed,  with  the  palm  upwards,  and  the  fingers  open,  as  if 
you  were  going  to  support  the  base  of  some  great  bowl,  larger 
than  you  could  easily  hold ;  and  sketch  your  hand  as  you  see 
it  in  the  glass  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  towards  you; 
it  will  materially  help  you  in  understanding  the  way  trees 
generally  hold  out  their  hands :  and  if  then  you  will  turn 
yours  with  its  palm  downwards,  as  if  you  were  going  to  try 
to  hide  something,  but  with  the  fingers  expanded,  you  will 
get  a  good  type  of  the  action  of  the  lower  boughs  in  cedars  and 
such  other  spreading  trees. 

106.  rig.  20  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  simplest  way 
in  which  these  and  other  such  facts  can  be  rapidly  expressed; 
if  you  copy  it  carefully,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  the 
touches  all  group  together,  in  expressing  the  plumy  toss  of 
the  tree  branches,  and  the  springing  of  the  bushes  out  of  the 
bank,  and  the  undulation  of  the  ground :  note  the  careful 
drawing  of  the  footsteps  made  by  the  climbers  of  the  little 
mound  on  the  left.*  It  is  facsimiled  from  an  etching  of 
Turner's,  and  is  as  good  an  example  as  you  can  have  of  the 
use  of  pure  and  firm  lines ;  it  w^ill  also  show  you  how  the 
particular  action  in  foliage,  or  anything  else  to  which  you 
wish  to  direct  attention,  may  be  intensified  by  the  adjuncts. 
The  tall  and  upright  trees  are  made  to  look  more  tall  and 
upright  still,  because  their  line  is  continued  below  by  the 
figure  of  the  farmer  with  his  stick ;  and  the  rounded  bushes 
on  the  bank  are  made  to  look  more  rounded  because  their 
line  is  continued  in  one  broad  sweep  by  the  black  dog  and 
the  boy  climbing  the  wall.  These  figures  are  placed  entirely 
with  this  object,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter  when  wo 
*  It  is  meant,  I  believe,  for  "  Salt  Hill." 
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come  to  talk  about  compositiou ;  but,  if  you  please,  we  will  not 
talk  about  that  yet  awhile.     What  I  have  been  telling  you 


Fig.  20. 


about  the  beautiful  lines  and  action  of  foliage  has  nothing 
to  do  with  composition,  but  only  with  fact,  and  the  brief  and 
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expressive  representation  of  fact.  But  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  jour  looking  forward,  if  you  like  to  do  so,  to  the  account, 
in  Letter  III.  of  the  "  Law  of  Radiation,"  and  reading  what 
is  said  there  about  tree  growth:  indeed  it  would  in  some  re- 
spects have  been  better  to  have  said  it  here  than  there,  only 
it  would  have  broken  up  the  account  of  the  principles  of 
composition  somewhat  awkwardly. 

107.  Now,,  although  the  lines  indicative  of  action  are  not 
always  quite  so  manifest  in  other  things  as  in  trees,  a  little 
attention  will  soon  enable  3'ou  to  see  that  there  are  such  lines 
in  everything.  In  an  old  house  roof,  a  bad  observer  and  bad 
draughtsman  will  only  see  and  draw  the  spotty  irregularity 
of  tiles  or  slates  all  over ;  but  a  good  draughtsman  will  see  all 
the  bends  of  the  under  timbers,  where  they  are  weakest  and 
the  weight  is  telling  on  them  most,  and  the  tracks  of  the  run 
of  the  water  i»  time  of  rain,  where  it  runs  off  fastest,  and 
where  it  lies  long  and  feeds  the  moss ;  and  he  will  be  careful, 
however  few  slates  he  draws,  to  mark  the  way  they  bend 
together  towards  those  hollows  (which  have  the  future  fate 
of  the  roof  in  them),  and  crowd  gradually  together  at  the 
top  of  the  gable,  partly  diminishing  in  perspective,  partly, 
perhaps,  diminished  on  purpose  (they  are  so  in  most  English 
old  houses)  by  the  slate-layer.  So  in  gTOund,  there  is  always 
the  direction  of  the  run  of  the  water  to  be  noticed,  which 
rounds  the  earth  and  cuts  it  into  hollows ;  and,  generally,  in 
any  bank  or  height  worth  drawing,  a  trace  of  bedded  or 
other  internal  structure  besides.  Figure  20  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  such  facts  may  be  expressed 
by  a  few  lines.  Do  you  not  feel  the  depression  in  the  ground 
all  down  the  hill  where  the  footsteps  are,  and  how  the  people 
always  turn  to  the  left  at  the  top,  losing  breath  a  little, 
and  then  how  the  water  runs  do^^^l  in  that  other  hollow 
towards  the  valley,  behind  the  roots  of  the  trees  ? 

108.  Xow,  I  want  you  in  your  first  sketches  from  Xature 
to  aim  exclusively  at  understanding  and  representing  these 
vital  facts  of  form ;  using  the  pen — not  now  the  steel,  but 
the  quill — firmly  and  steadily,  never  scrawling  with  it,  but 
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saying  to  yourself  before  you  lay  on  a  single  touch, — "  that 
leaf  is  the  main  one,  that  bough  is  the  guiding  one,  and  this 
touch,  so  long,  so  broad,  means  that  part  of  it," — point  or 
side  or  knot,  as  the  case  may  be.  Resolve  always,  as  you 
look  at  the  thing,  what  you  will  take,  and  what  miss  of  it, 
and  never  let  your  hand  run  away  with  you,  or  get  into  any 
habit  or  method  of  touch.  If  you  want  a  continuous  line, 
your  hand  should  pass  calmly  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
without  a  tremor;  if  you  want  a  shaking  and  broken  line, 
your  hand  should  shake,  or  break  off,  as  easily  as  a  musician's 
finger  shakes  or  stops  on  a  note :  only  remember  this,  that 
there  is-no  general  way  of  doing  any  thing;  no  recipe  can  be 
given  you  for  so  much  as  the  drawing  of  a  cluster  of  grass. 
The  grass  may  be  ragged  and  stiff,  or  tender  and  flowing; 
sunburnt  and  sheep-bitten,  or  rank  and  languid ;  fresh  or 
dry;  lustrous  or  dull:  look  at  it,  and  try  to  draw  it  as  it  is, 
and  don't  think  how  somebody  "  told  you  to  do  grass."  So 
a  stone  may  be  round  or  angular,  polished  or  rough,  cracked 
all  over  like  an  ill-glazed  teacup,  or  as  united  and  broad  as 
the  breast  of  Hercules.  It  may  be  as  flaky  as  a  wafer,  as 
powdery  as  a  field  puff-ball ;  it  may  be  knotted  like  a  ship's 
hawser,  or  kneaded  like  hammered  iron,  or  knit  like  a  Damas- 
cus saber,  or  fused  like  a  glass  bottle,  or  crystallized  like 
hoar-frost,  or  veined  like  a  forest  leaf:  look  at  it,  and  don't 
try  to  remember  how  anybody  told  you  to  "  do  a  stone." 

109.  As  soon  as  you  find  that  your  hand  obeys  you 
thoroughly,  and  that  you  can  render  any  form  with  a  firmness 
and  truth  approaching  that  of  Turner's  or  Diircr's  work,* 
you  must  add  a  simple  but  equally  careful  light  and  shade  to 
your  pen  drawing,  so  as  to  make  each  study  as  complete  as 
possible ;  for  which  you  must  prepare  yourself  thus.  Get, 
if  you  have  the  means,  a  good  impression  of  one  plate  of 
Turner's  Liber  Studiorum ;  if  possible,  one  of  the  subjects 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  you  can  approach  Turner  or  Durer  in  their  strength, 
that  is  to  say,  in  their  imagination  or  power  of  design.  But  you  may 
approach  them,  by  perseverance,  in  truth  of  manner. 
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named  in  the  note  below.*  If  you  cannot  obtain,  or  even 
borrow  for  a  little  while,  any  of  these  engravings,  you  must 
use  a  photograph  instead  (how,  I  will  tell  you  presently)  ; 
but,  if  you  can  get  the  Turner,  it  will  be  best.  You  will 
see  that  it  is  composed  of  a  firm  etching  in  line,  with  mez- 

*  The  following  are  the  most  desirable  plates: — 

Grande  Chartreuse.  Little  Devil's  Bridge. 

^sacus  and  Hesperie.  River  Wye  {?wt  Wye  and  Severn). 

Ceplialus  and  Procris.  Holy  Island. 

Source  of  Arveron.  Clyde. 

Ben  Arthur.  Lauffenburg. 

Watermill.  Blair  Athol. 

Hindhead  Hill.  Alps  from  Grenoble. 

Hedging  and  Ditching.  Raglan.     (Subject  with  quiet  brook, 

Dumblane  Abbey.  trees,  and  castle  on  the  right. ) 

Morpeth. 

Calais  Pier. 

Pembury  Mill. 

If  you  cannot  get  one  of  these,  any  of  the  others  will  be  serviceable, 
except  only  the  twelve  following,  which  are  quite  useless: — 

1.  Scene  in  Italy,  with  goats  on  a  walled  road,  and  trees  above. 

2.  Interior  of  church. 

3.  Scene  with  bridge,  and  trees  above;  figures  on  left,  one  playing  a 

pipe. 

4.  Scene  with  figure  playing  on  tambourine. 

5.  Scene  on  Thames  with  high  trees,  and  a  square  tower  of  a  church 

seen  through  them. 

6.  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt. 

7.  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt. 

8.  Rivaulx  Abbey. 

9.  Wye  and  Severn. 

10.  Scene  with  castle  in  center,  cows  under  trees  on  the  left. 

11.  Martello  Towers. 
13.  Calm. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  you  should  meet  with  one  of  the  original  etch- 
ings; if  you  should,  it  will  be  a  drawing-master  in  itself  alone,  for  it  is 
not  only  equivalent  to  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Turner,  but  to  a  very 
careful  one;  only  observe,  the  Source  of  Arveron,  Raglan,  and  Dumblane 
were  not  etched  by  Turner;  and  the  etchings  of  those  three  are  not  good 
for  separate  study,  though  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  how  Turner, 
apparently  provoked  at  the  failure  of  the  beginnings  in  the  Arveron  and 
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zotint  shadow  laid  over  it.  You  nnist  first  copy  the  etched 
part  of  it  accurately ;  to  which  end  put  the  print  against  the 
window,  and  trace  slowly  with  the  greatest  care  every  black 
line;  retrace  this  on  smooth  drawing-paper;  and,  finally,  go 
over  the  whole  with  your  pen,  looking  at  the  original  plate 
always,  so  that  if  you  err  at  all,  it  may  be  on  the  right  side, 
not  making  a  line  which  is  too  curved  or  too  straight  already 
in  the  tracing,  more  curved  or  more  straight,  as  you  go  over 
it.  And  in  doing  this,  never  work  after  you  are  tired,  nor 
to  "  get  the  thing  done,"  for  if  it  is  badly  done,  it  will  be  of 
no  use  to  you.  The  true  zeal  and  patience  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  are  better  than  the  sulky  and  inattentive  labor  of  a 
whole  day.  If  you  have  not  made  the  touches  right  at  the 
first  going  over  with  the  pen,  retouch  them  delicately,  with 
little  ink  in  your  pen,  thickening  or  reinforcing  them  as  they 
need :  you  cannot  give  too  much  care  to  the  facsimile.  Then 
keep  this  etched  outline  by  you  in  order  to  study  at  your 
case  the  way  in  which  Turner  uses  his  line  as  preparatory  for 
the  subsequent  shadow  ;*  it  is  only  in  getting  the  two  separate 
that  you  will  be  able  to  reason  on  this.  Next,  copy  once 
more,  though  tor  the  fourth  time,  any  part  of  this  etching 
which  you  like,   and   put  on  the  light  and   shade  with  the 

Raglan,  took  tlie  plates  up  himself,  and  either  conquered  or  brought  into 
use  the  bad  etching  by  his  marvelous  engraving.  The  Dumbluue  was, 
however,  well  etched  by  Mr.  Lupton,  and  beautifully  engraved  by  him. 
The  finest  Turner  etching  is  of  an  aqueduct  with  a  stork  standing  in  a 
moimtain  stream,  not  in  the  pul)lished  series;  and  next  to  it,  are  the 
unpublished  etchings  of  the  Via  'Mala  and  Crowhurst.  Turner  seems  to 
have  been  so  fond  of  tliese  plates  that  he  kept  retouching  and  finishing 
them,  and  never  made  up  his  mind  to  let  them  go.  Tlie  Via  j\Iala  is 
certainly,  in  the  state  in  wliich  Turner  left  it,  the  finest  of  the  whole 
series:  its  etching  is,  as  I  said,  the  best  after  that  of  the  aqueduct.  Figure 
20,  above,  is  part  of  another  fine  unpublished  etching,  "Windsor,  from 
Salt  Hill."  Of  the  published  etchings,  the  finest  are  the  Ben  Arthur, 
^sacus,  Cephalus,  and  Stone  Pines,  with  the  Girl  washing  at  a  Cistern ; 
the  three  latter  are  the  more  generally  instructive.  Hindhead  Hill,  Isis, 
Jason,  and  iSIorpeth,  are  also  very  desirable. 

*  You  will  find  more  notice  of  this  point  in  the  account  of  Harding's 
tree-drawing,  a  little  farther  on. 
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briisb,  and  any  brown  color  tbat  matches  that  of  tbe  plate;- 
working  it  with  the  point  of  the  brush  as  delicately  as  if  you 
were  drawing  with  pencil,  and  dotting  and  cross-hatching 
as  lightly  as  you  can  touch  the  paper,  till  you  get  the  grada- 
tions of  Turner's  engraving. 

110.  In  this  exercise,  as  in  the  former  one,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  worked  to  close  resemblance  of  the  copy  is  worth 
more  than  the  whole  subject  carelessly  done.  Xot  that  in 
drawing  afterwards  from  Xature  you  are  to  be  obliged  to 
finish  every  gradation  in  this  way,  but  that,  once  having 
fully  accomplished  the  drawing  something  rightly,  you  will 
thenceforward  feel  and  aim  at  a  higher  perfection  than  you 
could  otherwise  have  conceived,  and  the  brush  will  obey  you, 
and  bring  out  quickly  and  clearly  the  loveliest  results,  with 
a  submissiveness  which  it  would  have  wholly  refused  if  you 
had  not  put  it  to  severest  work.  Nothing  is  more  strange  in 
art  than  the  way  that  chance  and  materials  seem  to  favor  you, 
when  once  you  have  thoroughly  conquered  them.  Make 
yourself  quite  independent  of  chance,  get  your  result  in  spite 
of  it,  and  from  that  day  forward  all  things  will  somehow  fall 
as  you  would  have  them.  Show  the  camel's  hair,  and  the 
color  in  it,  that  no  bending  nor  blotting  is  of  any  use  to 
escape  your  will;  that  the  touch  and  the  shade  sliall  finally 
be  right,  if  it  costs  you  a  year's  toil ;  and  from  that  hour  of 
corrective  conviction,  said  camel's  hair  will  bend  itself  to 
all  your  wishes,  and  no  blot  will  dare  to  transgress  its 
appointed  border.  If  you  cannot  obtain  a  print  from  the 
Liber  Studiorum,  get  a  photograph  f  of  some  general  land- 
scape subject,  with  high  hills  and  a  village  or  picturesque 
town,  in  the  middle  distance,  and  some  calm  water  of  varied 
character  (a  stream  with  stones  in  it,  if  possible),  and  copy 
any  part  of  it  you  like,  in  this  same  brown  color,  working, 
as  I  have  just  directed  you  to  do  from  the  Liber,  a  great  deal 
with  the  point  of  the  brush.     You  are  under  a  twofold  dis- 

*  The  impressions  vary  so  much  in  color  that  no  brown  can  be  specified, 
f  You  liad  better  get  such  a  photograph,  even  though  you  have  a  Liber 
print  as  well. 
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advantage  here,  however;  first,  there  are  portions  in  every 
photograph  too  delicately  done  for  you  at  present  to  be  at 
all  able  to  copy;  and,  secondly,  there  are  portions  always 
more  obscure  or  dark  than  there  would  be  in  the  real  scene, 
and  involved  in  a  mystery  which  you  will  not  be  able,  as 
yet,  to  decipher.  Both  these  characters  will  be  advantageous 
to  you  for  future  study,  after  you  have  gained  experience, 
but  they  are  a  little  against  you  in  early  attempts  at  tinting; 
still  you  must  fight  through  the  difficulty,  and  get  the  power 
of  producing  delicate  gradations  with  brown  or  gray,  like 
those  of  the  photograph. 

111.  ]^ow  observe;  the  perfection  of  work  would  be  tinted 
shadow,  like  photography,  without  any  obscurity  or  exag- 
gerated darkness ;  and  as  long  as  your  effect  depends  in  any- 
wise on  visible  lines,  your  art  is  not  perfect,  though  it  may 
be  first-rate  of  its  kind.  But  to  get  complete  results  in  tints 
merely,  requires  both  long  time  and  consummate  skill ;  and 
you  will  find  that  a  few  well-put  pen  lines,  with  a  tint  dashed 
over  or  under  them,  get  more  expression  of  facts  than  you 
could  reach  in  any  other  way,  by  the  same  expenditure  of 
time.  The  use  of  the-  Liber  Studiorum  print  to  you  is 
chiefly  as  an  example  of  the  simplest  shorthand  of  this  kind, 
a  shorthand  which  is  yet  capable  of  dealing  with  the  most 
subtle  natural  effects ;  for  the  firm  etching  gets  at  the  expres- 
sion of  complicated  details,  as  leaves,  masonry,  textures  of 
ground,  etc.,  while  the  overlaid  tint  enables  you  to  express 
tlio  most  tender  distances  of  sky,  and  forms  of  playing  light, 
mist,  or  cloud.  Most  of  the  best  drawings  by  the  old  masters 
are  executed  on  this  principle,  the  touches  of  the  pen  being 
useful  also  to  give  a  look  of  transparency  to  shadows,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  attained  but  by  great  finish  of  tinting ; 
and  if  you  have  access  to  any  ordinarily  good  public  gallery, 
or  can  make  friends  of  any  printsellers  who  have  folios  either 
of  old  drawings,  or  facsimiles  of  them,  you  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  find  some  example  of  this  unity  of  pen  with  tinting. 
Multitudes  of  photographs  also  are  now  taken  from  the  best 
drawings  by  the  old  masters,  and  I  hope  that  our  Mechanics' 
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Institutes  and  other  societies  organized  with  a  view  to  public 
instruction,  will  not  fail  to  possess  themselves  of  examples  of 
these,  and  to  make  them  accessible  to  students  of  drawing  in 
the  vicinity ;  a  single  print  from  Turner's  Liber,  to  show 
the  unison  of  tint  with  pen  etching,  and  the  "  St.  Catherine," 
photographed  bj  Thurston  Thompson  from  Raphael's  draw- 
ing in  the  Louvre,  to  show  the  unity  of  the  soft  tinting  of 
the  stump  M'ith  chalk,  would  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
would,  I  believe,  be  in  many  cases  more  serviceable  than  a 
larger  collection,  and  certainly  than  a  whole  gallery  of  second- 
rate  prints.  Two  such  examples  are  peculiarly  desirable, 
because  all  other  modes  of  drawing,  with  pen  separately, 
or  chalk  separateh',  or  color  separately,  may  be  seen  by  the 
poorest  student  in  any  cheap  illustrated  book,  or  in  shop 
windows.  But  this  unity  of  tinting  with  line  he  cannot 
generally  see  but  by  some  special  inquiry,  and  in  some  out 
of  the  way  places  he  could  not  find  a  single  example  of  it. 
Supposing  that  this  should  be  so  in  your  own  case,  and  that 
}'ou  cannot  meet  with  any  example  of  this  kind,  try  to  make 
the  matter  out  alone,  thus : 

112.  Take  a  small  and  simple  photograph;  allow  yourself 
half  an  hour  to  express  its  subjects  with  the  pen  only,  using 
some  permanent  liquid  color  instead  of  ink,  outlining  its 
buildings  or  trees  firmly,  and  laying  in  the  deeper  shadows, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in  your  bolder  pen  draw- 
ings ;  then,  when  this  etching  is  dry,  take  your  sepia  or  gray, 
and  tint  it  over,  getting  now  the  finer  gradations  of  the  photo- 
graph ;  and,  finally  taking  out  the  higher  lights  with  penknife 
or  blotting  paper.  You  will  soon  find  what  can  be  done  in 
this  way ;  and  by  a  series  of  experiments  you  may  ascertain 
for  yourself  how  far  the  pen  may  be  made  serviceable  to 
reinforce  shadows,  mark  characters  of  texture,  outline  unin- 
telligible masses,  and  so  on.  The  more  time  you  have,  the 
more  delicate  you  may  make  the  pen  drawing,  blending  it 
with  the  tint;  the  less  you  have,  the  more  distinct  you  must 
keep  the  two.  Practice  in  this  way  from  one  photograph, 
allowing  yourself  sometimes  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
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the  whole  thing,  sometimes  an  hour,  sometimes  two  or  three 
hours;  in  each  case  drawing  the  whole  subject  in  full  depth 
of  light  and  shade,  hut  with  such  degree  of  finish  in  the  parts 
as  is  possible  in  the  given  time.  And  this  exercise,  observe, 
you  will  do  well  to  repeat  frequently,  whether  you  can  get 
prints  and  drawings  as  well  as  photographs,  or  not. 

113.  And  now  at  last,  when  you  can  copy  a  piece  of  Liber 
Studiorum,  or  its  photographic  substitute,  faithfully,  you 
have  the  complete  means  in  your  power  of  working  from 
Xature  on  all  subjects  that  interest  you,  which  you  should  do 
in  four  different  ways. 

First.  When  you  have  full  time,  and  your  subject  is  one 
that  will  stay  quiet  for  you,  make  perfect  light  and  shade 
studies,  or  as  nearly  perfect  as  you  can,  with  gray  or  brown 
color  of  any  kind,  reinforced  and  defined  with  the  pen. 

114.  Secondly.  When  your  time  is  short,  or  the  subject 
is  so  rich  in  detail  that  you  feel  you  cannot  complete  it 
intelligibly  in  light  and  shade,  make  a  hasty  study  of  the 
effect,  and  give  the  rest  of  the  time  to  a  Diireresque  expression 
of  the  details.  If  the  subject  seems  to  you  interesting,  and 
there  are  points  about  it  which  you  cannot  understand,  try 
to  get  five  spare  minutes  to  go  close  up  to  it,  and  make  a  nearer 
memorandum;  not  that  you  are  ever  to  bring  the  details  of 
this  nearer  sketch  into  the  farther  one,  but  that  you  may  thus 
perfect  your  experience  of  the  aspect  of  things,  and  know 
that  such  and  such  a  look  of  a  tower  or  cottage  at  five  hundred 
yards  off  means  that  sort  of  tower  or  cottage  near  ;  while,  also, 
this  nearer  sketch  will  be  useful  to  prevent  any  future  mis- 
interpretation of  your  o^^^l  work.  If  you  have  time,  however 
far  your  light  and  shade  study  in  the  distance  may  have  been 
carried,  it  is  always  well,  for  these  reasons,  to  make  also 
your  Diireresque  and  your  near  memoranda ;  for  if  your 
light  and  shade  drawing  be  good,  much  of  the  interesting 
detail  must  be  lost  in  it,  or  disguised. 

115.  Your  hasty  study  of  effect  may  be  made  most  easily 
and  quickly  with  a  soft  pencil,  dashed  over  when  done  with 
one  tolerably  deep  tone  of  gray,  which  will  fix  the  pencil. 
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While  this  fixing  color  is  wet,  take  out  the  higher  lights  with 
the  dry  brush ;  and,  when  it  is  quite  dry,  scratch  out  the 
highest  lights  with  the  penknife.  Five  minutes,  carefully 
applied,  will  do  much  by  these  means.  Of  course  the  paper 
is  to  be  white.  I  do  not  like  studies  on  gray  paper  so  well ; 
for  you  can.  get  more  gradation  by  the  taking  off  your  wet 
tint,  and  laying  it  on  cunningly  a  little  darker  here  and  there, 
than  you  can  with  body-color  white,  unless  you  are  con- 
summately skillful.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  making 
your  Diireresque  memoranda  on  gray  or  yellow  paper,  and 
touching  or  relieving  them  with  white ;  only,  do  not  depend 
much  on  your  white  touches,  nor  make  the  sketch  for  their 
sake. 

110.  Thirdly.  "When  you  have  neither  time  for  careful 
study  nor  for  Diireresque  detail,  sketch  the  outline  with 
pencil,  then  dash  in  the  shadows  with  the  brush  boldly,  trying 
to  do  as  much  as  you  possibly  can  at  once,  and  to  get  a  habit 
of  expedition  and  decision;  laying  more  color  again  and 
again  into  the  tints  as  they  dry,  using  every  expedient 
which  your  practice  has  suggested  to  you  of  carrying  out 
your  chiaroscuro  in  the  manageable  and  moist  material, 
taking  the  color  off  here  with  the  dry  brush,  scratching  out 
lights  in  it  there  with  the  wooden  handle  of  the  brush,  rub- 
bing it  in  with  your  fingers,  drying  it  off  with  your  sponge, 
etc.  Then,  when  the  color  is  in,  take  your  pen  and  mark  the 
outline  characters  vigorously,  in  the  manner  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum.  This  kind  of  study  is  very  convenient  for  carry- 
ing away  pieces  of  effect  which  depend  not  so  much  on 
refinement  as  on  complexity,  strange  shapes  of  involved 
shadows,  sudden  effects  of  sky,  etc. ;  and  it  is  most  useful 
as  a  safeguard  against  any  too  servile  or  slow  habits  which 
the  minute  copying  may  induce  in  you ;  for  although  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  velocity  merely  for  velocity's  sake,  and 
dash  for  display's  sake,  is  as  baneful  as  it  is  despicable; 
there  a7'e  a  velocity  and  a  dash  which  not  only  are  compatible 
with  perfect  drawing,  but  obtain  certain  results  which  cannot 
be  had  otherwise.     And  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  you  to  study 
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occasionally  for  speed  and  decision,  while  your  continual 
course  of  practice  is  such  as  to  insure  your  retaining  an 
accurate  judgment  and  a  tender  touch.  Speed,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  rather  fatiguing  than  tempting;  and  you 
will  find  yourself  always  beguiled  rather  into  elaboration 
than  negligence. 

117.  Fourthly.  You  will  find  it  of  great  use,  whatever 
kind  of  landscape  scenery  you  are  passing  through,  to  get 
into  the  hahit  of  making  memoranda  of  the  shapes  of  shadows. 
You  will  find  that  many  objects  of  no  essential  interest  in 
themselves,   and  neither  deserving  a  finished  study,  nor  a 
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Fig.  21. 

Diireresque  one,  may  yet  become  of  singular  value  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fantastic  shapes  of  their  shadows;  for  it 
happens  often,  in  distant  effect,  that  the  shadow  is  by  much 
a  more  important  element  than  the  substance.  Thus,  in  the 
Alpine  bridge,  Fig  21,  seen  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  as 
in  the  figure,  the  arrangement  of  timbers  to  which  the 
shadows  are  owing  is  perceptible ;  but  at  half  a  mile's  distance, 
in  bright  sunlight,  the  timbers  would  not  be  seen ;  and  a  good 
painter's  expression  of  the  bridge  would  be  merely  the  large 
spot,  and  the  crossed  bars,  of  pure  gray;  wholly  without 
indication  of  their  cause,  as  in  Fig.  22  a;  and  if  we  saw 
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it  at  still  greater  distances,  it  would  appear,  as  in  Fig.  22  b 
and  c,  diminishing  at  last  to  a  strange,  unintelligible,  spider- 
like spot  of  gray  on  the  light  hill-side.  A  perfectly  great 
painter,  throughout  his  distances,  continually  reduces  his 
objects  to  these  shadow  abstracts;  and  the  singular,  and  to 
many  persons  unaccountable,  effect  of  the  confused  touches 
in  Turner's  distances,  is  owing  chiefly  to  this  thorough 
accuracy  and  intense  meaning  of  the  shadow  abstracts. 

118.  Studies  of  this  kind  are  easily  made,  when  you  are 


Fig.  22, 

in  haste,  with  an  F.  or  HB.  pencil :  it  requires  some  hard- 
ness of  the  point  to  insure  your  drawing  delicately  enough 
when  the  forms  of  the  shadows  are  very  subtle ;  they  are  sure 
to  be  so  somewhere,  and  are  generally  so  everywhere.  The 
pencil  is  indeed  a  very  precious  instrument  after  you  are 
master  of  the  pen  and  brush,  for  the  pencil,  cunningly  used, 
is  both,  and  will  draw  a  line  with  the  precision  of  the  one 
and  the  gradation  of  the  other ;  nevertheless,  it  is  so  unsatisfac- 
tory to  see  the  sharp  touches,  on  which  the  best  of  the  detail 
6 
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depends,  getting  gradually  deadened  by  time,  or  to  find  the 
places  where  force  was  w^inted  look  shiny,  and  like  a  fire- 
grate, that  I  should  recommend  rather  the  steady  use  of  the 
pen,  or  brush,  and  color,  whenever  time  admits  of  it ;  keeping 
only  a  small  memorandum-book  in  the  breast-pocket,  with  its 
well-cut,  sheathed  pencil,  ready  for  notes  on  passing  oppor- 
tunities: but  never  being  without  this. 

111).  Thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
you  are  at  first  to  draw  from  Nature.  But  it  may  perha])s  be 
serviceable  to  you,  if  I  also  note  one  or  two  points  respecting 
your  choice  of  subjects  for  study,  and  the  best  special  meth- 
ods of  treating  some  of  them ;  for  one  of  by  no  means  the  least 
difficulties  w^hich  you  have  at  first  to  encounter  is  a  peculiar 
instinct,  common,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  to  all  beginners, 
to  fix  on  exactly  the  most  unmanageable  feature  in  the  given 
scene.  There  are  many  things  in  every  landscape  w^hich 
can  be  dra^Ti,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  most  accomplished  artists ; 
and  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  nearly  always  these  which  a 
beginner  will  dash  at ;  or,  if  not  these,  it  will  be  something 
which,  though  pleasing  to  him  in  itself,  is  unfit  for  a  picture, 
and  in  which,  when  he  has  drawn  it,  he  will  have  little 
pleasure.  As  some  slight  protection  against  this  evil  genius 
of  beginners,  the  following  general  warnings  may  be  useful : 

120.  (1.)  Do  not  draw  things  that  you  love,  on  account 
of  their  associations ;  or  at  least  do  not  draw  them  because 
you  love  them ;  but  merely  when  you  cannot  get  anything  else 
to  draw.  If  you  try  to  draw  places  that  you  love,  you  are 
sure  to  be  always  entangled  amongst  neat  brick  walls,  iron 
railings,  gravel  walks,  greenhouses,  and  quickset  hedges ; 
besides  that  you  will  be  continually  led  into  some  endeavor 
to  make  your  drawing  pretty,  or  complete,  which  will  be 
fatal  to  your  progress.  You  need  never  hope  to  get  on,  if  you 
are  the  least  anxious  that  the  drawing  you  are  actually  at 
work  upon  should  look  nice  when  it  is  done.  All  you  have  to 
care  about  is  to  make  it  right,  and  to  learn  as  much  in  doing 
it  as  possil)le.  So  then,  though  when  you  are  sitting  in  your 
friend's  parlor,  or  in  your  own,  and  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
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you  may  draw  any  thing  that  is  there,  for  practice ;  even  the 
fire-irons  or  the  pattern  on  the  carpet:  be  sure  that  it  is  for 
practice,  and  not  because  it  is  a  beloved  carpet,  or  a  friendly 
poker  and  tongs,  nor  because  you  wish  to  please  your  friend 
by  drawing  her  room. 

121.  Also,  never  make  presents  of  your  drawings.  Of 
course  I  am  addressing  you  as  a  beginner — a  time  may 
come  when  your  work  will  be  precious  to  everybody ;  but  be 
resolute  not  to  give  it  away  till  you  know  that  it  is  worth 
something  (as  soon  as  it  is  worth  anything  you  will  know 
that  it  is  so).  If  any  one  asks  you  for  a  present  of  a  drawing, 
send  them  a  couple  of  cakes  of  color  and  a  piece  of  Bristol 
board :  those  materials  are,  for  the  present,  of  more  value 
in  that  form  than  if  you  had  spread  the  one  over  the  other. 

The  main  reason  for  this  rule  is,  however,  that  its  obser- 
vance will  much  protect  you  from  the  great  danger  of  trying 
to  make  your  drawings  pretty. 

122.  (2.)  Xever,  by  choice,  draw  anything  polished; 
especially  if  complicated  in  form.  Avoid  all  brass  rods  and 
curtain  ornaments,  chandeliers,  plate,  glass,  and  fine  steel.  A 
shining  knob  of  a  piece  of  furniture  does  not  matter  if  it 
comes  in  your  way ;  but  do  not  fret  yourself  if  it  will  not  look 
right,  and  choose  only  things  that  do  not  shine. 

(3.)  Avoid  all  very  neat  things.  They  are  exceedingly 
difiicult  to  draw,  and  very  ugly  when  drawn.  Choose  rough, 
worn,  and  clumsy-looking  things  as  much  as  possible;  for 
instance,  you  cannot  have  a  more  difficult  or  profitless  study 
than  a  newly  painted  Thames  wherry,  nor  a  better  study  than 
an  old  empty  coal-barge,  lying  ashore  at  low  tide :  in  general, 
everything  that  you  think  very  ugly  will  be  good  for  you  to 
draw. 

(4.)  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  studies  in  which  one 
thing  is  seen  through  another.  You  will  constantly  find  a 
thin  tree  standing  before  your  chosen  cottage,  or  between  you 
and  the  turn  of  the  river ;  its  near  branches  all  entangled 
with  the  distance.  It  is  intensely  difiicult  to  represent  this; 
and  though,  when  the  tree  is  there,  you  must  not  imaginarily 
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cut  it  down,  but  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  vet  always  look  for 
subjects  tbat  fall  into  definite  masses,  not  into  network ;  that 
is,  rather  for  a  cottage  with  a  dark  tree  beside  it,  than  for 
one  with  a  thin  tree  in  front  of  it,  rather  for  a  mass  of  wood, 
soft,  blue,  and  rounded,  than  for  a  ragged  copse,  or  confusion 
of  intricate  stems. 

(5.)  Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  country  divided  l)y  hedges. 
Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  landscape  is  so 
utterly  unpicturesque  and  unmanageable  as  the  ordinary 
English  patchwork  of  field  and  hedge,  with  trees  dotted  over 
it  in  independent  spots,  gnawed  straight  at  the  cattle  line. 

Still,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  find  you  have  chosen  ill, 
and  that  the  subject  overmasters  you.  It  is  much  better  that 
it  should,  than  that  you  should  think  you  had  entirely 
mastered  it.  But  at  first,  and  even  for  some  time,  you  must 
be  prej^ared  for  very  discomfortable  failure ;  which,  never- 
theless, will  not  be  without  some  wholesome  result. 

123.  As,  however,  I  have  told  you  what  most  definitely 
to  avoid,  I  may,  perhaps,  help  you  a  little  by  saying  what  to 
seek.  In  general,  all  banks  are  beautiful  things,  and  will 
reward  work  better  than  large  landscapes.  If  you  live  in 
a  lowland  country,  you  must  look  for  places  where  the  ground 
is  broken  to  the  river's  edges,  with  decayed  posts,  or  roots 
of  trees ;  or,  if  by  great  good  luck  there  should  be  such  things 
within  your  reach,  for  remnants  of  stone  quays  or  steps,  mossy 
mill-dams,  etc.  i^early  every  other  mile  of  road  in  chalk 
country  will  present  beautiful  bits  of  broken  bank  at  its  sides ; 
better  in  form  and  color  than  high  chalk  cliflFs.  In  woods, 
one  or  two  trunks,  with  the  flowery  ground  below,  are  at 
once  the  richest  and  easiest  kind  of  study:  a  not  very  thick 
trunk,  say  nine  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  ivy  run- 
ning up  it  sparingly,  is  an  easy,  and  always  a  rewarding 
subject. 

124.  Large  nests  of  buildings  in  the  middle  distance  are 
always  beautiful,  when  draA^Ti  carefully,  provided  they  are 
not  modern  rows  of  pattern  cottages,  or  villas  with  Ionic  and 
Doric  porticoes.    Any  old  English  village,  or  cluster  of  farm- 
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houses,  drawn  with  all  its  ins  and  outs,  and  haystacks,  and 
palings,  is  sure  to  be  lovely ;  much  more  a  French  one. 
French  landscape  is  generally  as  much  superior  to  English 
as  Swiss  landscape  is  to  French ;  in  some  respects,  the  French 
is  incomparable.  Such  scenes  as  that  avenue  on  the  Seine, 
which  I  have  recommended  you  to  buy  the  engraving  of, 
admit  no  rivalship  in  their  expression  of  graceful  rusticity 
and  cheerful  peace,  and  in  the  beauty  of  component  lines. 

In  drawing  villages,  take  great  pains  with  the  gardens; 
a  rustic  garden  is  in  every  way  beautiful.  If  you  have  time, 
draw  all  the  rows  of  cabbages,  and  hollyhocks,  and  broken 
fences,  and  w^andering  eglantines,  and  bossy  roses ;  you  cannot 
have  better  practice,  nor  be  kept  by  anything  in  purer 
thoughts. 

Make  intimate  friends  with  all  the  brooks  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, and  study  them  ripple  by  ripple. 

Village  churches  in  England  are  not  often  good  subjects; 
there  is  a  peculiar  meanness  about  most  of  them  and  awkward- 
ness of  line.  Old  manor-houses  are  often  pretty.  Ruins  are 
usually,  with  ns,  too  prim,  and  cathedrals  too  orderly.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  single  cathedral  in  England  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  one  subject  for  an  impressive 
drawing.  There  is  always  some  discordant  civility,  or 
jarring  vergerism  about  them. 

125.  If  you  live  in  a  mountain  or  hill  country,  your  only 
danger  is  redundance  of  subject.  Be  resolved,  in  the  first 
place,  to  draw  a  piece  of  rounded  rock,  with  its  variegated 
lichens,  quite  rightly,  getting  its  complete  roundings,  and 
all  the  patterns  of  the  lichen  in  true  local  color.  Till  you  can 
do  this,  it  is  of  no  use  your  thinking  of  sketching  among 
hills ;  but  when  once  you  have  done  this,  the  forms  of  distant 
hills  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

126.  When  you  have  practiced  for  a  little  time  from  such 
of  these  subjects  as  may  be  accessible  to  you,  you  will  cer- 
tainly iind  difficulties  arising  which  will  make  you  wish 
more  than  ever  for  a  master's  help:  these  difficulties  will 
vary  according  to   the   character   of  your   own  mind    {one 
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question  occurring  to  one  person,  and  one  to  another) ,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  them  all ;  and  it  would  make 
this  too  large  a  book  if  I  answered  all  that  I  can  anticipate ; 
you  must  be  content  to  work  on,  in  good  hope  that  Nature 
will,  in  her  own  time,  interpret  to  you  much  for  herself; 
that  farther  experience  on  your  o^vn  part  wnll  make  some 
difficulties  disappear;  and  that  others  will  be  removed  by 
the  occasional  observation  of  such  artists'  work  as  may  come 
in  your  way.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  close  this  letter  without 
a  few  general  remarks,  such  as  may  be  useful  to  you  after 
you  are  somewhat  advanced  in  power;  and  these  remarks 
may,  I  think,  be  conveniently  arranged  under  three  heads, 
having  reference  to  the  drawing  of  vegetation,  water,  and 
skies. 

127.  And,  first,  of  vegetation.  You  may  think,  perhaps, 
we  have  said  enough  about  trees  already ;  yet  if  you  have 
done  as  you  were  bid,  and  tried  to  draw  them  frequently 
enough,  and  carefully  enough,  you  will  be  ready  by  this  time 
to  hear  a  little  more  of  them.  You  will  also  recollect  that 
we  left  our  question,  respecting  the  mode  of  expressing 
intricacy  of  leafage,  partly  unsettled  in  the  first  letter.  I 
left  it  so  because  I  wanted  you  to  learn  the  real  structure  of 
leaves,  by  drawing  tliem  for  yourself,  before  I  troubled  you 
with  the  most  subtle  considerations  as  to  method  in  drawing 
them.  And  by  this  time,  I  imagine,  you  must  have  found 
out  two  principal  things,  universal  facts,  about  leaves; 
namely,  that  they  always,  in  the  main  tendencies  of  their 
lines,  indicate  a  beautiful  divergence  of  growth,  according 
to  the  law  of  radiation,  already  referred  to  ;*  and  the  second, 
that  this  divergence  is  never  formal,  but  carried  out  with 
endless  variety  of  individual  line.  I  must  now  press  both 
these  facts  on  your  attention  a  little  farther. 

128.  You  may,  perhaps,  have  been  surprised  that  I  have 
not  yet  spoken  of  the  works  of  J.  D.  Harding,  especially  if 
you  happen  to  have  met  with  the  passages  referring  to  them. 
in  Modern  Painters,  in  which  they  are  highly  praised.     They 

*  See  the  closinsr  letter  in  this  volume. 
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are  deservedly  praised,  for  they  are  the  only  works  by  a 
modern*  draughtsman  which  express  in  any  wise  the  energy 
of  trees,  and  the  laws  of  growth,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. There  are  no  lithographic  sketches  which,  for  truth  of 
general  character,  obtained  with  little  cost  of  time,  at  all 
rival  Harding's.  Calame,  Robert,  and  the  other  lithographic 
landscape  sketchers  are  altogether  inferior  in  power,  though 
sometimes  a  little  deeper  in  meaning.  But  you-  must  not 
take  even  Harding  for  a  model,  though  you  may  use  his 
works  for  occasional  reference;  and  if  you  can  afford  to 
buy  his  Lessons  on  Trees,f  it  will  be  serviceable  to  you  in 
various  ways,  and  will  at  present  help  me  to  explain  the  point 
under  consideration.  And  it  is  well  that  I  should  illustrate 
this  point  by  reference  to  Harding's  works,  because  their 
great  influence  on  3'oung  students  renders  it  desirable  that 
their  real  character  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

129.  You  will  find,  first,  in  the  titlepage  of  the  Lessons  on 
Trees,  a  pretty  wood-cut,  in  which  the  tree  stems  are  dra^vn 
with  great  truth,  and  in  a  very  interesting  arrangement  of 
lines.  Plate  1  is  not  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Harding,  tending 
too  much  to  make  his  pupil,  at  starting,  think  everything 
depends  on  black  dots;  still,  the  main  lines  are  good,  and 
very  characteristic  of  tree  growth.  Then,  in  Plate  2,  we 
come  to  the  point  at  issue.  The  first  examples  in  that  plate 
are  given  to  the  pupil  that  he  may  practice  from  them  till 
his  hand  gets  into  the  habit  of  arranging  lines  freely  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  they  are  stated  by  Mr.  Harding  to  be 
universal  in  application ;  "  all  outlines  expressive  of  foliage," 
he  says,  "  are  but  modifications  of  them."  They  consist  of 
groups  of  lines,  more  or  less  resembling  our  Fig.  23  below; 
and  the  characters  especially  insisted  upon  are,  that  they 
"  tend  at  their  inner  ends  to  a  common  center ;  "  that  "  their 

[*Iq1857.] 

t  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Harding's  works,  (au  unlikely  sup- 
position, considering  tlieir  popularity,)  and  cannot  meet  witli  tlie  one  in 
question,  the  diagrams  given  here  will  enable  you  to  understand  all  that 
is  needful  for  our  purposes. 
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ends  terminate  in  [are  inclosed  by]  ovoid  curves;"  and 
that  "  the  onter  ends  are  most  emphatic." 

130.   Now,  as  thus  expressive  of 
^^    -'-"  ^""^  tlic  great  laws  of  radiation  and  in- 

^^^>^  /^      closure,  the  main  principle  of  this 

^^^  ^  ^  method  of  execution  confirms,  in  a 

very  interesting  way,  our  conclusions 
"^'  ^^  respecting  foliage  composition.     The 

reason  of  the  last  rule,  that  the  outer  end  of  the  line  is  to 
be  most  emphatic,  does  not  indeed  at  first  appear;  for  the 
line  at  one  end  of  a  natural  leaf  is  not  more  emphatic  than 
the  line  at  the  other:  but  ultimately,  in  Harding's  method, 
this  darker  part  of  the  touch  stands  more  or  less  for  the  shade 
at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  leaf  mass ;  and,  as  Harding 
uses  these  touches,  they  express  as  much  of  tree  character 
as  any  mere  habit  of  touch  can  express.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  is  another  law  of  tree  growth,  quite  as  fixed  as  the  law 
of  radiation,  which  this  and  all  other  conventional  modes 
of  execution  wholly  lose  sight  of.  This  second  law  is,  that 
the  radiating  tendency  shall  be  carried  out  only  as  a  ruling 
spirit  in  reconcilement  with  perpetual  individual  caprice 
on  the  part  of  the  separate  leaves.  So  that  the  moment  a 
touch  is  monotonous,  it  must  be  also  false,  the  liberty  of 
the  leaf  individually  being  just  as  essential  a  truth,  as  its 
unity  of  growth  with  its  companions  in  the  radiating  group. 

131.  It  does  not  matter  how  small  or  apparently  sym- 
metrical the  cluster  may  be,  nor  how  large  or  vag-ue.  You 
can  hardly  have  a  more  formal  one  than  h  in  Fig.  9,  p.  47, 
nor  a  less  formal  one  than  this  shoot  of  Spanish  chestnut, 
shedding  its  leaves.  Fig.  24 ;  but  in  either  of  them,  even  the 
general  reader,  unpracticed  in  any  of  the  previously  recom- 
mended exercises,  must  see  that  there  are  Meandering  lines 
mixed  with  the  radiating  ones,  and  radiating  lines  with  the 
wild  ones :  and  if  he  takes  the  pen,  and  tries  to  copy  either  of 
these  examples,  he  will  find  that  neither  play  of  hand  to 
left  nor  to  right,  neither  a  free  touch  nor  a  firm  touch,  nor 
any  learnable  or  describable  touch  whatsoever,  will  enable 
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him  to  produce,  currentlj,  a  resemblance  of  it ;  but  that  ho 
must  either  draw  it  slowly  or  give  it  up.  And  (which  makes 
the  matter  worse  still)  though  gathering  the  bough,  and 
putting  it  close  to  jou,  or  seeing  a  piece  of  near  foliage 
against  the  sky,   you  may  draw  the  entire  outline  of  the 


Fig.  24. 

leaves,  yet  if  the  spray  has  light  upon  it,  and  is  ever  so  little 
a  way  off,  you  will  miss,  as  we  have  seen,  a  point  of  a  leaf 
here,  and  an  edge  there ;  some  of  the  surfaces  will  be  confused 
by  glitter,  and  some  spotted  with  shade ;  and  if  you  look  care- 
fully through  this  confusion  for  the  edges  or  dark  stems 


Fig.  25. 

which  you  really  can  see  and  put  only  those  down,  the  result 
will  be  neither  like  Fig.  9  nor  Fig.  24,  but  such  an  interrupted 
and  puzzling  piece  of  work  as  Fig.  25.* 

*  I  draw  this  figure  (a  young  shoot  of  oak)  in  outline  only,  it  being 
impossible  to  express  the  refineracnts  of  shade  iu  distant  foliage  in  a 
wood-cut. 
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132.  Xow,  it  is  iu  the  perfect  acknowledgment  and 
expression  of  these  three  laws  that  all  good  drawing  of  land- 
sca]ie  consists.  There  is,  first,  the  organic  unity ;  the  law, 
whether  of  radiation,  or  parallelism,  or  concurrent  action, 
which  rules  the  masses  of  herbs  and  trees,  of  rocks,  and  clouds, 
and  waves;  secondly,  the  individual  liberty  of  the  members 
subjected  to  these  laws  of  imity;  and,  lastly,  the  mystery 
under  which  the  separate  character  of  each  is  more  or  less 
concealed. 

I  say,  first,  there  must  be  observance  of  the  ruling  organic 
law.  This  is  the  first  distinction  between  good  artists  and 
bad  artists.  Your  common  sketcher  or  bad  painter  puts 
his  leaves  on  the  trees  as  if  they  were  moss  tied  to  sticks ;  he 
cannot  see  the  lines  of  action  or  growth ;  he  scatters  the  shape- 
less clouds  over  his  sky,  not  perceiving  the  sweeps  of  asso- 
ciated curves  which  the  real  clouds  are  following  as  they 
fly ;  and  he  breaks  his  mountain  side  into  rugged  fragments, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  lines  of  force  with  which  the  real 
rocks  have  risen,  or  of  the  lines  of  couch  in  which  they 
repose.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  main  delight  of  the  great 
draughtsman  to  trace  these  laws  of  government ;  and  his 
tendency  to  error  is  always  in  the  exaggeration  of  their 
authority  rather  than  iu  its  denial. 

133.  Secondly,  I  say,  we  have  to  show  the  individual 
character  and  liberty  of  the  separate  leaves,  clouds,  or  rocks. 
And  herein  the  great  masters  separate  themselves  finally 
from  the  inferior  ones ;  for  if  the  men  of  inferior  genius 
ever  express  law  at  all,  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  individuality. 
Thus,  Salvator  Rosa  has  great  perception  of  the  sweep  of 
foliage  and  rolling  of  clouds,  but  never  draws  a  single 
leaflet  or  mist  wreath  accurately.  Similarly,  Gainsborough, 
in  his  landscape,  has  great  feeling  for  masses  of  form  and 
liarmony  of  color ;  but  in  the  detail  gives  nothing  but  mean- 
ingless touches ;  not  even  so  much  as  the  species  of  tree, 
much  less  the  variety  of  its  leafage,  being  ever  discernible. 
Xow,  although  both  these  expressions  of  government  and 
individuality  are  essential  to  masterly  work,  the  individuality 
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is  the  more  essential,  and  the  more  difficult  of  attainment; 
and,  therefore,  that  attainment  separates  the  great  masters 
jhially  from  the  inferior  ones.  It  is  the  more  essential, 
because,  in  these  matters  of  beautiful  arrangement  in  visible 
things,  the  same  rules  hold  that  hold  in  moral  things.  It  is 
a  lamentable  and  unnatural  thing  to  see  a  number  of  men 
subject  to  no  government,  actuated  by  no  ruling  principle, 
and  associated  by  no  common  affection :  but  it  would  be  a 
more  lamentable  thing  still,  were  it  possible,  to  see  a  number 
of  men  so  oppressed  into  assimilation  as  to  have  no  more  any 
individual  hope  or  character,  no  differences  in  aim,  no 
dissimilarities  of  passion,  no  irregularities  of  judgment;  a 
society  in  which  no  man  could  help  another,  since  none  would 
be  feebler  than  himself;  no  man  admire  another,  since 
none  would  be  stronger  than  himself;  no  man  be  grateful  to 
another,  since  by  none  he  could  be  relieved ;  no  man  reverence 
another,  since  by  none  he  could  be  instructed ;  a  society  in 
which  every  soul  would  be  as  the  syllable  of  a  stammerer 
instead  of  the  word  of  a  speaker,  in  which  every  man  would 
walk  as  in  a  frightful  dream,  seeing  specters  of  himself,  in 
everlasting  multiplication,  gliding  helplessly  around  him  in 
a  speechless  darkness.  Therefore  it  is  that  perpetual  dif- 
ference, play,  and  change  in  groups  of  form  are  more 
essential  to  them  even  than  their  being  subdued  by  some 
great  gathering  law:  the  law  is  needful  to  them  for  their 
perfection  and  their  power,  but  the  difference  is  needful  to 
them  for  their  life. 

134.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that,  if  you 
enjoy  the  pursuit  of  analogies  and  types,  and  have  any 
ingenuity  of  judgment  in  discerning  them,  you  may  always 
accurately  ascertain  what  are  the  noble  characters  in  a  piece 
of  painting  by  merely  considering  what  are  the  noble  charac- 
ters of  man  in  his  association  with  his  fellows.  What  grace 
of  manner  and  refinement  of  habit  are  in  society,  grace  of 
line  and  refinement  of  form  are  in  the  association  of  visible 
objects.  What  advantage  or  harm  there  may  be  in  sharpness, 
ruggedness,  or  quaintness  in  the  dealings  or  conversations  of 
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men ;  precisely  that  relative  degree  of  advantage  or  harm 
there  is  in  them  as  elements  of  pictorial  composition.  What 
power  is  in  liberty  or  relaxation  to  strengthen  or  relieve 
human  souls ;  that  power  precisely  in  the  same  relative  degree, 
play  and  laxity  of  line  have  to  strengthen  or  refresh  the 
expression  of  a  picture.  And  what  goodness  or  greatness  we 
can  conceive  to  arise  in  companies  of  men,  from  chastity  of 
thought,  regularity  of  life,  simplicity  of  custom,  and  balance 
of  authority;  precisely  that  kind  of  goodness  and  greatness 
may  be  given  to  a  picture  by  the  purity  of  its  color,  the 
severity  of  its  forms,  and  the  symmetry  of  its  masses. 

135.  You^need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  pushing  these 
analogies  too  far.  They  cannot  be  pushed  too  far ;  they  are 
so  precise  and  complete,  that  the  farther  you  pursue  them, 
the  clearer,  the  more  certain,  the  more  useful  you  will  find 
them.  Thej^  will  not  fail  you  in  one  particular,  or  in  any 
direction  of  inquiry.  There  is  no  moral  vice,  no  moral 
virtue,  which  has  not  its  precise  prototype  in  the  art  of 
painting;  so  that  you  may  at  your  will  illustrate  the  moral 
habit  by  the  art,  or  the  art  by  the  moral  habit.  Affection 
and  discord,  frctfulness  and  quietness,  feebleness  and  firm- 
ness, luxury  and  purity,  pride  and  modesty,  and  all  other 
such  habits,  and  every  conceivable  modification  and  mingling 
of  them,  may  be  illustrated,  with  mathematical  exactness, 
by  conditions  of  line  and  color ;  and  not  merely  these  defin- 
able vices  and  virtues,  but  also  every  conceivable  shade  of 
human  character  and  passion,  from  the  righteous  or  unright- 
eous majesty  of  the  king  to  the  innocent  or  faultful  simplicity 
of  the  shepherd  boy. 

136.  The  pursuit  of  this  subject  belongs  properly,  however, 
to  the  investigation  of  the  higher  branches  of  composition, 
matters  which  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  treat  of  in  this 
book ;  and  I  only  allude  to  them  here,  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  how  the  utmost  noblenesses  of  art  are  concerned 
in  this  minute  work,  to  which  I  have  set  you  in  your  begin- 
ning of  it.  For  it  is  only  by  the  closest  attention,  and  the 
most  noble  execution,  that  it  is  possible  to  express  these 
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varieties  of  individual  character,  on  which  all  excellence  of 
portraiture  depends,  whether  of  masses  of  mankind,  or  of 
groups  of  leaves. 

137.  Now  yon  will  be  able  to  understand,  among  other 
matters,  wherein  consists  the  excellence,  and  wherein  the 
shortcoming,  of  the  tree-drawing  of  Harding.  It  is  excellent 
in  so  far  as  it  fondly  observes,  with  more  truth  than  any 
other  work  of  the  kind,  the  great  laws  of  growth  and  action 
in  trees :  it  fails, — and  observe,  not  in  a  minor,  but  in  the 
principal  point, — because  it  cannot  rightly  render  any  one 
individual  detail  or  incident  of  foliage.  And  in  this  it  fails, 
not  from  mere  carelessness  or  incompletion,  but  of  necessity ; 
the  true  drawing  of  detail  being  for  evermore  impossible  to 
a  hand  which  has  contracted  a  liahit  of  execution.  The  noble 
draughtsman  draws  a  leaf,  and  stops,  and  says  calmly, — 
That  leaf  is  of  such  and  such  a  character ;  I  will  give  him 
a  friend  who  will  entirely  suit  him :  then  he  considers  what 
his  friend  ought  to  be,  and  having  determined,  he  draws  his 
friend.  This  process  may  be  as  quick  as  lightning  when 
the  master  is  great — one  of  the  sons  of  the  giants ;  or  it  may 
be  slow  and  timid:  but  the  process  is  always  gone  through; 
no  touch  or  form  is  ever  added  to  another  by  a  good  painter 
without  a  mental  determination  and  affirmation.  But  when 
the  hand  has  got  into  a  habit,  leaf  No.  1  necessitates  leaf 
'No.  2 ;  you  cannot  stop,  your  hand  is  as  a  horse  with  the  bit 
in  its  teeth ;  or  rather  is,  for  the  time,  a  machine,  throwing 
out  leaves  to  order  and  pattern,  all  alike.  You  must  stop 
that  hand  of  yours,  however  painfully ;  make  it  understand 
that  it  is  not  to  have  its  own  Avay  anj^  more,  that  it  shall 
never  more  slip  from  one  touch  to  another  without  orders ; 
otherwise  it  is  not  you  who  are  the  master,  but  your  fingers. 
You  may  therefore  study  Harding's  drawing,  and  take 
pleasure  in  it  ;*  and  you  may  properly  admire  the  dexterity 

*  His  lithographic  sketches,  those  for  instance  in  the  Park  and  the 
Forest,  and  his  various  lessons  on  foliage,  possess  greater  merit  than  the 
more  ambitious  engravings  in  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Art.  There 
are  many  useful  remarks,  however,  dispersed  through  this  latter  work. 
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which  applies  the  habit  of  the  hand  so  well,  and  produces 
results  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory :  but  you  must  never  copy 
it;  otherwise  your  progress  will  be  at  once  arrested.  The 
utmost  you  can  ever  hope  to  do  would  be  a  sketch  in  Hard- 
ing's manner,  but  of  far  inferior  dexterity ;  for  he  has  given 
his  life's  toil  to  gain  his  dexterity,  and  you,  I  suppose,  have 
other  things  to  work  at  besides  drawing.  You  v/ould  also 
incapacitate  yourself  from  ever  understanding  what  truly 
great  work  was,  or  what  ISTature  was ;  but,  by  the  earnest  and 
complete  study  of  facts,  you  will  gradually  come  to  under- 
stand the  one  and  love  the  other  more  and  more,  whether  you 
can  draw  well  yourself  or  not. 

138.  I  have  yet  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  third 
law  above  stated,  that  of  mystery ;  the  law,  namely,  that  noth- 
ing is  ever  seen  perfectly,  but  only  by  fragments,  and  under 
various  conditions  of  obscurity.*  This  last  fact  renders  the 
visible  objects  of  Nature  complete  as  a  type  of  the  human 
nature.  We  have,  observe,  first,  Subordination;  secondly. 
Individuality ;  lastly,  and  this  not  the  least  essential  charac- 
ter. Incomprehensibility ;  a  perpetual  lesson,  in  every  ser- 
rated point  and  shining  vein  which  escapes  or  deceives  our 
sight  among  the  forest  leaves,  how  little  we  may  hope  to 
discern  clearly,  or  judge  justly,  the  rents  and  veins  of  the 
human  heart ;  how  much  of  all  that  is  round  us,  in  men's 
actions  or  sprrits,  which  we  at  first  think  we  nnderstand, 
a  closer  and  more  loving  watchfulness  would  show  to  be  full 
of  mystery,  never  to  be  either  fathomed  or  withdrawn. 

139.  The  expression  of  this  final  character  in  landscape 
has  never  been  completely  reached  by  any  except  Turner ; 
nor  can  you  hope  to  reacli  it  at  all  until  you  have  given  much 
time  to  the  practice  of  art.  Only  try  always  when  you  are 
sketching  any  object  with  a  view  to  completion  in  light  and 
shade,  to  draw  only  those  parts  of  it  which  you  really  see 
definitely ;  preparing  for  the  after  development  of  the  forms 
by  chiaroscuro.     It  is  this  preparation  by  isolated  touches  for 

*  On  this  law  you  do  well,  If  you  can  get  access  to  it,  to  look  at  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Modern  Painters. 
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a  future  arrangement  of  superimposed  light  and  shade  which 
renders  the  etchings  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  so  inestimable  as 
examples,  and  so  peculiar.  The  character  exists  more  or  less 
in  them  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  pains  that  Turner  has 
taken.  Thus  the  ^sacus  and  Hesperie  was  wrought  out  with 
the  greatest  possible  care ;  and  the  principal  branch  on  the 
near  tree  is  etched  as  in  Fig.  26.  The  work  looks  at  first 
like  a  scholar's  instead  of  a  master's ;  but  when  the  light 
and  shade  are  added,  every  touch  falls  into  its  place,  and  a 


Fig.  26. 


perfect  expression  of  grace  and  complexity  results.  iN^av, 
even  before  the  light  and  shade  are  added,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  see  that  these  irregular  and  broken  lines,  especially 
where  the  expression  is  given  of  the  way  the  stem  loses  itself 
in  the  leaves,  are  more  true  than  the  monotonous  though 
graceful  leaf-drawing  which,  before  Turner's  time,  had  been 
employed,  even  by  the  best  masters,  in  their  distant  masses. 
Fig.  27  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  manner  of  the 
old  wood-cuts  after  Titian ;  in  which,  you  see,  the  leaves  are 
too  much  of  one  shape,  like  bunches  of  fruit ;  and  the  boughs 
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too  completely  seen,  besides  being  somewhat  soft  and  leathery 
in  aspect,  owing  to  the  want  of  angles  in  their  outline.  By 
great  men  like  Titian,  this  somewhat  conventional  structure 
was  only  given  in  haste  to  distant  masses ;  and  their  exquisite 
delineation  of  the  foreground, kept  their  conventionalism  from 
degeneracy:  but  in  the  drawings  of  the  Carracci  and  other 
derivative  masters,  the  conventionalism  prevails  everywhere, 
and  sinks  gradually  into  scrawled  work,  like  Fig.  28,  about 
the  worst  which  it  is  possible  to  get  into  the  habit  of  using, 
though  an  ignorant  person  might  perhaps  suppose  it  more 
'•'  free,"  and  therefore  better  than  Fig.  26.  Note  also,  that 
in  noble  outline  drawing,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  bough  is 
wrongly  drawn,  because  it  looks  contracted  unnaturally  some- 


Fig.  27. 

where,  as  in  Fig.  26,  just  above  the  foliage.  Very  often 
the  muscular  action  which  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  line  runs 
into  the  middle  of  the  branch,  and  the  actual  outline  of  the 
branch  at  that  place  may  be  dimly  seen,  or  not  at  all ;  and 
it  is  then  only  by  the  future  shade  that  its  actual  shape,  or 
the  cause  of  its  disappearance,  will  be  indicated. 

140.  One  point  more  remains  to  be  noted  about  trees, 
and  I  have  done.  In  the  minds  of  our  ordinary  water- 
color  artists  a  distant  tree  seems  only  to  be  conceived  as  a  flat 
green  blot,  grouping  pleasantly  with  other  masses,  and  giving 
cool  color  to  the  landscape,  but  differing  no  wise,  in  texture, 
from  the  blots  of  other  shapes  which  these  painters  use  to 
express  stones,  or  water,  or  figures.  But  as  soon  as  you  have 
drawn  trees  carefully  a  little  while,  you  will  be  impressed, 
and  impressed  more  strongly  the  better  you  draw  them,  with 
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the  idea  of  their  softness  of  surface.  A  distant  tree  is  not  a 
tlat  and  even  piece  of  color,  but  a  more  or  less  globular  mass 
of  a  downy  or  bloomy  texture,  partly  passing  into  a  misty 
vagueness.  I  find,  practically,  this  lovely  softness  of  far- 
away trees  the  most  difficult  of  all  characters  to  reach,  because 
it  cannot  be  got  by  mere  scratching  or  roughening  the  surface, 
but  is  always  associated  with  such  delicate  expressions  of 
form  and  growth  as  are  only  imitable  by  very  careful  draw- 
ing.    The  penknife  passed  lightly  over  this  careful  drawing 
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Fig.  28. 

will  do  a  good  deal;  but  you  must  accustom  yourself,  from 
the  beginning,  to  aim  much  at  this  softness  in  the  lines  of 
the  drawing  itself,  by  crossing  them  delicately,  and  more  or 
less  effacing  and  confusing  the  edges.  You  must  invent, 
according  to  the  character  of  tree,  various  modes  of  execution 
adapted  to  express  its  texture ;  but  always  keep  this  character 
of  softness  in  your  mind,  and  in  your  scope  of  aim ;  for  in 
most  landscapes  it  is  the  intention  of  Xature  that  the  tender- 
ness and  transparent  infinitude  of  her  foliage  should  be  felt, 
even  at  the  far  distance,  in  the  most  distinct  opposition  to 
the  solid  masses  and  flat  surfaces  of  rocks  or  buildings. 
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141.  II.  We  were,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  a  little 
the  modes  of  representing  water,  of  which  important  feature 
of  landscape  I  have  hardly  said  anything  yet. 

Water  is  expressed,  in  common  drawings,  by  conventional 
lines,  whose  horizontality  is  supposed  to  convey  the  idea  of 
its  surface.  In  paintings,  white  dashes  or  bars  of  light  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  these  and  all  other  such  expedients  are  vain  and 
absurd.  A  piece  of  calm  water  always  contains  a  picture  in 
itself,  an  exquisite  reflection  of  the  objects  above  it.  If 
you  give  the  time  necessary  to  draw  these  reflections,  disturb- 
ing them  here  and  there  as  you  see  the  breeze  or  current 
disturb  them,  jou  will  get  the  effect  of  the  water;  but  if  you 
have  not  patience  to  draw  the  reflections,  no  expedient  will 
give  YOU  a  true  effect.  The  picture  in  the  pool  needs  nearly 
as  much  delicate  drawing  as  the  picture  above  the  pool ; 
except  only  that  if  there  be  the  least  motion  on  the  water, 
tlie  horizontal  lines  of  the  images  will  be  diffused  and  broken, 
while  the  vertical  ones  will  remain  decisive,  and  the  oblique 
ones  decisive  in  proportion  to  their  steepness. 

142.  A  few  close  studies  will  soon  teach  you  this :  the  only 
thing  you  need  to  be  told  is  to  watch  carefully  the  lines  of 
disturbance  on  the  surface,  as  when  a  bird  swims  across  it, 
or  a  fish  rises,  or  the  current  plays  round  a  stone,  reed,  or 
other  obstacle.  Take  the  greatest  pains  to  get  the  curves  of 
these  lines  true ;  the  whole  value  of  your  careful  drawing 
of  the  reflections  may  be  lost  by  your  admitting  a  single 
false  curve  of  ripple  from  a  wild  duck's  breast.  And  (as 
in  other  subjects)  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  result, 
always  try  for  more  unity  and  delicacy:  if  your  reflections 
are  only  soft  and  gradated  enough,  they  are  nearly  sure  to 
give  you  a  pleasant  effect.*  When  you  are  taking  pains, 
work  the  softer  reflections,  where  they  are  drawn  out  by 
motion  in  the  water,  with  touches  as  nearly  horizontal  as 
may  be ;  but  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  indicate  the  place  and 
play  of  the  images  with  vertical  lines.     The  actual  construc- 

*  See  Note  3  in  Appendix  I, 
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tion  of  a  calm  elongated  reflection  is  with  horizontal  lines: 
but  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  the  descending  shades 
delicately  enough  with  a  horizontal  touch ;  and  it  is  best 
always  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  and  sometimes  when  you 
are  not,  to  use  the  vertical  touch.  When  the  ripples  are 
large,  the  reflections  become  shaken,  and  must  be  drawn  with 
bold  undulatory  descending  lines. 

143.  I  need  not,  I  should  think,  tell  you  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  draw  the  curves  of  the  shore 
rightly.  Their  perspective  is,  if  not  more  subtle,  at  least 
more  stringent  than  that  of  any  other  lines  in  Mature.  It 
will  not  be  detected  by  the  general  observer,  if  you  miss  the 
curve  of  a  branch,  or  the  sweep  of  a  cloud,  or  the  perspective 
of  a  building;*  but  every  intelligent  spectator  will  feel  the 
difference  between  a  rightly-drawn  bend  of  shore  or  shingle, 
and  a  false  one.  Absolutely  right,  in  difficult  river  perspec- 
tives seen  from  heights,  I  believe  no  one  but  Turner  ever 
has  been  yet;  and  observe,  there  is  xo  rule  for  them.  To 
develop  the  curve  mathematically  would  require  a  knowledge 
of  the  exact  quantity  of  water  in  the  river,  the  shape  of  its 
bed,  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock  or  shore ;  and  even  with 
these  data,  the  problem  would  be  one  which  no  mathematician 
could  solve  but  approximatively.  The  instinct  of  the  eye 
can  do  it ;  nothing  else. 

144.  If,  after  a  little  study  from  Xature,  you  get  puzzled 
by  the  great  differences  between  the  aspect  of  the  reflected 
image  and  that  of  the  object  casting  it ;  and  if  you  wish  to 
know  the  law  of  reflection,  it  is  simply  this :  Suppose  all  the 
objects  above  the  water  actually  reversed  (not  in  appearance, 
but  in  fact)  beneath  the  water,  and  precisely  the  same  in 
form  and  in  relative  position,  only  all  topsy-turvy.  Then, 
whatever  you  could  see,  from  the  place  in  which  you  stand, 
of  the  solid  objects  so  reversed  under  the  water,  you  will  see 

*  The  student  may  hardly  at  first  believe  that  the  perspective  of  build- 
ings is  of  little  consequence ;  but  he  will  find  it  so  ultimately.  See  the 
remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Preface. 
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in  the  reflection,  always  in  the  true  perspective  of  the  solid 
objects  so  reversed. 

If  you  cannoi  quite  understand  this  in  looking  at  water, 
take  a  mirror,  lay  it  horizontally  on  the  table,  put  some  books 
and  papers  upon  it,  and  draw  them  and  their  reflections ; 
moving  them  about,  and  watching  how  their  reflections  alter, 
and  chiefly  how  their  reflected  colors  and  shades  difl^er  from 
their  own  colors  and  shades,  by  being  brought  into  other 
oppositions.  This  difference  in  chiaroscuro  is  a  more  impor- 
tant character  in  water-painting  than  mere  difference  in  form. 

145.  When  you  are  drawing  shallow  or  muddy  water, 
you  will  see  shadows  on  the  bottom,  or  on  the  surface,  con- 
tinually modifying  the  reflections ;  and  in  a  clear  mountain 
stream,  the  most  wonderful  complications  of  effect  resulting 
from  the  shadows  and  reflections  of  the  stones  in  it,  mingling 
with  the  aspect  of  the  stones  themselves  seen  through  the 
water.  Do  not  be  frightened  at  the  complexity ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  hope  to  render  it  hastily.  Look  at  it 
well,  making  out  everything  that  you  see,  and  distinguishing 
each  component  part  of  the  effect.  There  will  be,  first,  the 
stones  seen  through  the  water,  distorted  always  by  refrac- 
tion, so  that,  if  the  general  structure  of  the  stone  shows 
straight  parallel  lines  above  the  water,  you  may  be  sure  they 
will  be  bent  where  they  enter  it;  then  the  reflection  of  the 
part  of  the  stone  above  the  water  crosses  and  interferes  witli 
the  part  that  is  seen  through  it,  so  that  you  can  hardly  tell 
wliich  is  which ;  and  wherever  the  reflection  is  darkest,  you 
will  see  through  the  water  best,*  and  vice  versa.  Then  the 
real  shadow  of  the  stone  crosses  both  these  images,  and  where 
that  shadow  falls,  it  makes  the  water  more  reflective,  and 
where  the  sunshine  falls,  you  will  see  more  of  the  surface  of 
tlie  water,  and  of  any  dust  or  motes  that  may  be  floating  on  it : 
but  whether  you  are  to  see,  at  the  same  spot,  most  of  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  or  of  the  reflection  of  the  objects  above, 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  eye.  The  more  you  look  down 
into  the  water,  the  better  you  see  objects  through  it;  the  more 
*  See  Note  4  in  Appendix  I. 
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you  look  along  it,  the  eye  being  low,  the  more  you  see  the 
reflection  of  objects  above  it.  Hence  the  color  of  a  given 
space  of  surface  in  a  stream  will  entirely  change  while  you 
stand  still  in  the  same  spot,  merely  as  you  stoop  or  raise  your 
head ;  and  thus  the  colors  with  which  water  is  painted  are 
an  indication  of  the  position  of  the  spectator,  and  connected 
inseparably  with  the  perspective  of  the  shores.  The  most 
beautiful  of  all  results  that  I  know  in  mountain  streams  is 
when  the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  stones  at  the  bottom  are 
rich  reddish-orange  and  black,  and  the  water  is  seen  at  an 
angle  which  exactly  divides  the  visible  colors  between  those 
of  the  stones  and  that  of  the  sky,  and  the  sky  is  of  clear,  full 
blue.  The  resulting  purple,  obtained  by  the  blending  of  the 
blue  and  the  orange-red,  broken  by  the  play  of  innumerable 
gradations  in  the  stones,  is  indescribably  lovely. 

146.  All  this  seems  complicated  enough  already ;  but  if 
there  be  a  strong  color  in  the  clear  water  itself,  as  of  green 
or  blue  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  all  these  phenomena  are  doubly 
involved ;  for  the  darker  reflections  now  become  of  the  color 
of  the  water.  The  reflection  of  a  black  gondola,  for  instance, 
at  Venice,  is  never  black,  but  pure  dark  green.  And,  farther, 
the  color  of  the  water  itself  is  of  three  kinds :  one,  seen  on 
the  surface,  is  a  kind  of  milky  bloom ;  the  next  is  seen  where 
the  waves  let  light  through  them,  at  their  edges ;  and  the 
third,  shown  as  a  change  of  color  on  the  objects  seen  through 
the  water.  Thus,  the  same  wave  that  makes  a  white  object 
look  of'  a  clear  blue,  when  seen  through  it,  will  take  a  red  or 
violet-colored  bloom  on  its  surface,  and  will  be  made  pure 
emerald  green  by  transmitted  sunshine  through  its  edges. 
With  all  this,  however,  you  are  not  much  concerned  at  pres- 
ent, but  I  tell  it  you  partly  as  a  preparation  for  what  we 
have  afterwards  to  say  about  color,  and  partly  that  you  may 
approach  lakes  and  streams  with  reverence,*  and  study  them 
as  carefully  as  other  things,  not  hoping  to  express  them  by  a 
few  horizontal  dashes  of  white,  or  a  few  tremulous  blots,  f 

*  See  Note  5  in  Appendix  I. 

f  It  is  a  useful  piece  of  study  to  dissolve  some  Prussian  blue  in  water, 
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Not  but  that  much  may  be  done  by  tremulous  blots,  when  you 
know  precisely  what  you  mean  by  them,  as  you  will  see  by 
many  of  the  Turner  sketches,  which  are  now  framed  at  the 
Xational  Gallery;  but  you  must  have  painted  water  many 
and  many  a  day — ^yes,  and  all  day  long — before  you  can  hope 
to  do  anything  like  those. 

147.  III.  Lastly.  You  may  perhaps  wonder  why,  before 
passing  to  the  clouds,  I  say  nothing  special  about  ground.-]- 
But  there  is  too  much  to  be  said  about  that  to  admit  of  my 
saying  it  here.  You  will  find  the  princij^il  laws  of  its 
structure  examined  at  length  in  the  fourth  volume  of  ]\[odcrn 
Painters;  and  if  you  can  get  that  volume,  and  copy  carefully 
Plate  21,  which  I  have  etched  after  Turner  with  great  pains, 
it  will  give  you  as  much  help  as  you  need  in  the  linear 
expression  of  ground-surface.  Strive  to  get  the  retirement 
and  succession  of  masses  in  irregular  ground :  much  may  be 
done  in  this  way  by  careful  watching  of  the  perspective  dim- 
inutions of  its  herbage,  as  well  as  by  contour;  and  much 
also  by  shadows.  If  you  draw  the  shadows  of  leaves  and  tree 
trunks  on  any  undulating  ground  with  entire  carefulness, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  they  explain  of  the 
form  and  distance  of  the  earth  on  which  they  fall. 

148.  Passing  then  to  skies,  note  that  there  is  this  great 
peculiarity  about  sky  subject,  as  distinguished  from  earth 
subject ; — that  the  clouds,  not  being  much  liable  to  man's 
interference,  are  always  beautifully  arranged.  You" cannot 
be  sure  of  this  in  any  other  features  of  landscape.     The  rock 

so  as  to  make  the  liquid  definitely  blue :  fill  a  large  white  basin  with  the 
solution,  and  put  anything  3'ou  like  to  float  on  it,  or  lie  in  it;  walnut 
shells,  bits  of  wood,  leaves  of  flowers,  etc.  Then  study  the  effects  of  the 
reflections,  and  of  the  stems  of  the  flowers  or  submerged  portions  of  the 
floating  objects,  as  they  appear  through  the  blue  liquid;  noting  especially 
how,  as  you  lower  your  head  and  look  along  the  surface,  you  see  the  re- 
flections clearly ;  and  how,  as  you  raise  your  head,  you  lose  the  reflections, 
and  see  the  submerged  stems  clearly. 

t  Respecting  Architectural  Drawing,  see  the  notice   of  the  works  of 
Prout  in  the  Appendix, 
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on  which  the  effect  of  a  mountain  scene  especially  depends  is 
always  precisely  that  which  the  roadniaker  blasts  or  the  land- 
lord quarries;  and  the  spot  of  green  which  Nature  left  with 
a  special  purpose  by  her  dark  forest  sides,  and  finished  with 
her  most  delicate  grasses,  is  always  that  which  the  farmer 
plows  or  builds  upon.  But  the  clouds,  though  we  can  hide 
them  with  smoke,  and  mix  them  with  poison,  cannot  be 
quarried  nor  built  over,  and  they  are  always  therefore  glori- 
ously arranged ;  so  gloriously,  that  unless  you  have  notable 
powers  of  memory  you  need  not  hope  to  approach  the  effect 
of  any  sky  that  interests  you.  For  both  its  grace  and  its 
glow  depend  upon  the  united  influence  of  every  cloud  within 
its  compass :  they  all  move  and  burn  together  in  a  marvelous 
harmony;  not  a  cloud  of  them  is  out  of  its  appointed  place, 
or  fails  of  its  part  in  the  choir :  and  if  you  are  not  able  to 
recollect  (which  in  the  case  of  a  complicated  sky  it  is  impos- 
sible you  should)  precisely  the  form  and  position  of  all  the 
clouds  at  a  given  moment,  you  cannot  draw  the  sky  at  all ; 
for  the  clouds  will  not  fit  if  you  draw  one  part  of  them  three 
or  four  minutes  before  another. 

l-iO.  You  must  try  therefore  to  help  what  memory  you 
have,  by  sketching  at  the  utmost  possible  speed  the  whole 
range  of  the  clouds ;  marking,  by  any  shorthand  or  symbolic 
work  you  can  hit  upon,  the  peculiar  character  of  each,  as 
transparent,  or  fleecy,  or  linear,  or  undulatorv ;  giving  after- 
wards such  completion  to  the  parts  as  your  recollection  will 
enable  you  to  do.  This,  however,  only  when  the  sky  is  inter- 
esting from  its  general  aspect ;  at  other  times,  do  not  try  to 
draw  all  the  sky,  but  a  single  cloud :  sometimes  a  round 
cumulus  will  stay  five  or  six  minutes  quite  steady  enough  to 
let  you  mark  out  his  principal  masses ;  and  one  or  two  w^hite 
or  crimson  lines  which  cross  the  sunrise  will  often  stay  with- 
out serious  change  for  as  long.  And  in  order  to  be  the  readier 
in  drawing  them,  practice  occasionally  drawing  lumps  of 
cotton,  which  will  teach  you  better  than  any  other  stable 
thing  the  kind  of  softness  there  is  in  clouds.  For  you  will 
find  when  you  have  made  a  few  genuine  studies  of  sky,  and 
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then  look  at  any  ancient  or  modern  painting,  that  ordinary 
artists  have  always  fallen  into  one  of  two  faults:  either,  in 
rounding  the  clouds,  they  make  them  as  solid  and  hard-edged 
as  a  heap  of  stones  tied  up  in  a  sack,  or  they  represent  them 
not  as  rounded  at  all,  but  as  vague  wreaths  of  mist  or  flat 
lights  in  the  sky ;  and  think  they  have  done  enough  in  leaving 
a  little  white  paper  between  dashes  of  blue,  or  in  taking  an 
irregular  space  out  with  the  sponge.  Kow  clouds  are  not  as 
solid  as  flour-sacks ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  neither 
spongy  nor  flat.  They  are  definite  and  very  beautiful  forms 
of  sculptured  mist ;  sculptured  is  a  perfectly  accurate  word ; 
tliey  are  not  more  drifted  into  form  than  they  arc  carved  into 
form,  the  warm  air  around  them  cutting  them  into  shape  by 
absorbing  the  visible  vapor  beyond  certain  limits ;  hence 
their  angular  and  fantastic  outlines,  as  different  from  a 
swollen,  spherical,  or  globular  formation,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  from  that  of  flat  films  or  shapeless  mists  on  the  other. 
And  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  while  these  forms  are  difficult 
enough  to  draw  on  any  terms,  especially  considering  that 
they  never  stay  quiet,  they  must  be  drawn  also  at  greater 
disadvantage  of  light  and  shade  than  any  others,  the  force 
of  light  in  clouds  being  wholly  unattainable  by  art ;  so  that 
if  we  put  shade  enough  to  express  their  form  as  positively 
as  it  is  expressed  in  reality,  we  must  make  them  painfully 
too  dark  on  the  dark  sides.  Xevertheless,  they  are  so  beauti- 
ful, if  you  in  the  least  succeed  with  them,  that  you  will  hardly, 
I  think,  lose  courage. 

150.  Outline  them  often  with  the  pen,  as  you  can  catch 
them  here  and  there ;  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  doing  this  will 
be,  not  so  much  the  memorandum  so  obtained,  as  the  lesson 
you  will  get  respecting  the  softness  of  the  cloud-outlines. 
You  will  always  find  yourself  at  a  loss  to  see  where  the 
outline  really  is;  and  when  drawn  it  will  always  look  hard 
and  false,  and  will  assuredly  be  either  too  round  or  too  square, 
however  often  you  alter  it,  merely  passing  from  the  one 
fault  to  the  other  and  back  again,  the  real  cloud  striking  an 
inexpressible  mean  between  roundness  and  squareness  in  all 
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its  coils  or  battlements.  I  speak  at  present,  of  course,  only 
of  the  cumulus  cloud:  the  lighter  wreaths  and  flakes  of  the 
upper  sky  cannot  be  outlined; — they  can  only  be  sketched, 
like  locks  of  hair,  by  many  lines  of  the  pen.  Firmly  de- 
veloped bars  of  cloud  on  the  horizon  are  in  general  easy 
enough,  and  may  be  drawn  with  decision.  When  you  have 
thus  accustomed  yourself  a  little  to  the  placing  and  action  of 
clouds,  try  to  work  out  their  light  and  shade,  just  as  carefully 
as  you  do  that  of  other  things,  looking  exclusively  for  exani- 
ples  of  treatment  to  the  vigniettes  in  Rogers's  Italy  and  Poems, 
and  to  the  Liber  Studiorum,  unless  you  have  access  to  some 
examples  of  Turner's  own  work.  ISTo  other  artist  ever  yet 
drew  the  sky:  even  Titian's  clouds,  and  Tintoret's,  are  con- 
ventional. The  clouds  in  the  "  Ben  Arthur,"  "  Source  of 
Arveron,"  and  "  Calais  Pier,"  are  among  the  best  of  Turner's 
storm  studies ;  and  of  the  upper  clouds,  the  vignettes  to 
Rogers's  Poems  furnish  as  many  examples  as  you  need. 

151.  And  now,  as  our  first  lesson  was  taken  from  the  sky, 
so,  for  the  present,  let  our  last  be.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  be 
in  any  haste  to  master  the  contents  of  my  next  letter.  If 
you  have  any  real  talent  for  drawing,  you  will  take  delight 
in  the  discoveries  of  natural  loveliness,  which  the  studies  I 
have  already  proposed  will  lead  you  into,  among  the  fields 
and  hills;  and  be  assured  that  the  more  quietly  and  single- 
heartedly  you  take  each  step  in  the  art,  the  quicker,  on  the 
whole,  will  your  progress  be.  I  Avould  rather,  indeed,  have 
discussed  the  subjects  of  the  following  letter  at  greater  length, 
and  in  a  separate  work  addressed  to  more  advanced  students ; 
but  as  there  are  one  or  two  things  to  be  said  on  composition 
wdiich  may  set  the  young  artist's  mind  somewhat  more  afe 
rest,  or  furnish  him  with  defense  from  the  urgency  of  ill- 
advisers,  I  will  glance  over  the  main  heads  of  the  matter 
here ;  trusting  that  my  doing  so  may  not  beguile  you,  my 
dear  reader,  from  your  serious  work,  or  lead  you  to  think  me, 
in  occupying  part  of  this  book  with  talk  not  altogether 
relevant  to  it,  less  entirely  or 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 
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152.  My  deak  Reader, — If  you  have  been  obedient,  and 
have  hitherto  done  all  that  I  have  told  yon,  I  trust  it  has 
not  been  without  much  subdued  remonstrance,  and  some 
serious  vexation.  For  I  should  be  sorry  if,  when  you  were 
led  by  the  course  of  your  study  to  observe  closely  such  thinc;s 
as  are  beautiful  in  color,  you  had  not  longed  to  paint  them, 
and  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  complying  with  your 
restriction  to  the  use  of  black,  or  blue,  or  gray.  You  ought 
to  love  color,  and  to  think  nothing  quite  beautiful  or  perfect 
without  it ;  and  if  you  really  do  love  it,  for  its  own  sake, 
and  are  not  merely  desirous  to  color  because  you  think  paint- 
ing a  finer  thing  than  drawing,  there  is  some  chance  you  may 
color  well.  Xevertheless,  you  need  not  hope  ever  to  produce 
anything  more  than  pleasant  helps  to  memory,  or  useful 
and  suggestive  sketches  in  color,  unless  you  mean  to  be 
wholly  an  artist.  You  may,  in  the  time  which  other  vocations 
leave  at  your  disposal,  produce  finished,  beautiful,  and 
masterly  drawings  in  light  and  shade.  But  to  color  well, 
requires  your  life.  It  cannot  be  done  cheaper.  The  difiiculty 
of  doing  right  is  increased — not  twofold  nor  threefold,  but 
-a  thousandfold,  and  more — by  the  addition  of  color  to  your 
work.  For  the  chances  are  more  than  a  thousand  to  one 
against  your  being  right  both  in  form  and  color  with  a  given 
touch :  it  is  difficult  enough  to  be  right  in  form,  if  you  attend 
to  that  only;  but  when  you  have  to  attend,  at  the  same 
moment,  to  a  much  more  subtle  thing  than  the  form,  the 
difficulty  is  strangely  increased, — and  multiplied  almost  to 
infinity  by  this  great  fact,  that,  while  form  is  absolute,  so 
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that  joii  can  say  at  the  moment  you  draw  any  line  that  it 
is  either  right  or  wrong,  color  is  wholly  relative.  Every  hue 
throughout  your  work  is  altered  by  every  touch  that  you  add 
in  other  places ;  so  that  what  was  warm  a  minute  ago,  becomes 
cold  when  you  have  put  a  hotter  color  in  another  place,  and 
what  was  in  harmony  when  you  left  it,  becomes  discordant 
as  you  set  other  colors  beside  it;  so  that  every  touch  must 
be  laid,  not  with  a  view  to  its  effect  at  the  time,  but  with  a 
view  to  its  effect  in  futurity,  the  result  upon  it  of  all  that  is 
afterwards  to  be  done  being  previously  considered.  You 
may  easily  understand  that,  this  being  so,  nothing  but  the 
devotion  of  life,  and  great  genius  besides,  can  make  a  colorist. 

153.  But  though  you  cannot  produce  finished  colored  draw- 
ings of  any  value,  you  may  give  yourself  much  pleasure,  and 
be  of  great  use  to  other  people,  by  occasionally  sketching 
with  a  view  to  color  only ;  and  preserving  distinct  statements 
of  certain  color  facts — as  that  the  harvest  moon  at  rising  was 
of  such  and  such  a  red,  and  surrounded  by  clouds  of  such 
and  such  a  rosy  gray ;  that  the  mountains  at  evening  were  in 
truth  so  deep  in  purple ;  and  tlie  waves  by  the  boat's  side  were 
indeed  of  tliat  incredible  green.  This  only,  observe,  if  you 
have  an  eye  for  color ;  but  you  may  presume  that  you  have 
tliis,  if  you  enjoy  color. 

154.  And,  though  of  course  you  should  always  give  as 
much  form  to  your  subject  as  your  attention  to  its  color  will 
admit  of,  remember  that  the  whole  value  of  what  you  are 
al:)out  depends,  in  a  colored  sketch,  on  the  color  merely. 
If  the  color  is  wrong,  everything  is  wrong:  just  as,  if  you 
are  singing,  and  sing  false  notes,  it  docs  not  matter  how 
true  the  words  are.  If  you  sing  at  all,  you  must  sing  sweetly  ; 
and  if  you  color  at  all,  you  miist  color  rightly.  Give  up  all 
the  form,  rather  than  the  slightest  part  of  the  color :  just  as, 
if  you  felt  yourself  in  danger  of  a  false  note,  you  would  give 
up  the  word,  and  sing  a  meaningless  sound,  if  you  felt  tliat 
so  you  could  save  the  note.  ]!^ever  mind  though  your  houses 
are  all  tumbling  dov?n, — though  your  clouds  are  mere  blots, 
and  your  trees  mere  knobs,   and  your  sun  and  moon  like 
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crooked  sixpences, — so  only  that  trees,  clouds,  houses,  and 
sun  or  moon,  are  of  the  right  colors.  Of  course,  the  discipline 
you  have  gone  through  will  enable  you  to  hint  something  of 
form,  even  in  the  fastest  sweep  of  the  brush ;  but  do  not  let 
the  thought  of  form  hamper  you  in  the  least,  when  you  begin 
to  make  colored  memoranda.  If  you  want  the  form  of  the 
subject,  draw  it  in  black  and  white.  If  you  want  its  color, 
take  its  color,  and  be  sure  you  have  it,  and  not  a  spurious, 
treacherous,  half-measured  piece  of  mutual  concession,  with 
the  colors  all  wrong,  and  the  forms  still  anything  but  right. 
It  is  best  to  get  into  the  habit  of  considering  the  colored  work 
merely  as  supplementary  to  your  other  studies ;  making  your 
careful  drawings  of  the  subject  first,  and  then  a  colored 
memorandum  separately,  as  shapeless  as  you  like,  but  faith- 
ful in  hue,  and  entirely  minding  its  own  business.  This 
principle,  however,  bears  chiefly  on  large  and  distant  subjects : 
in  foregrounds  and  near  studies,  the  color  cannot  be  had 
without  a  good  deal  of  definition  of  form.  For  if  you  do  not 
map  the  mosses  on  the  stones  accurately,  you  will  not  have 
the  right  quantity  of  color  in  each  bit  of  moss  pattern,  and 
then  none  of  the  colors  will  look  right;  but  it  always  sim- 
plifies the  work  much  if  you  are  clear  as  to  your  point  of  aim, 
and  satisfied,  when  necessary,  to  fail  of  all  but  that. 

155.  1^0 w,  of  course,  if  I  were  to  enter  into  detail  respect- 
ing coloring,  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  painter's 
craft,  I  should  need  to  make  this  a  work  in  three  volumes 
instead  of  three  letters,  and  to  illustrate  it  in  the  costliest 
way.  I  only  hope,  at  present,  to  set  you  pleasantly  and 
profitably  to  work,  leaving  you,  within  the  tethering  of  certain 
leading-strings,  to  gather  what  advantages  you  can  from  the 
works  of  art  of  which  every  year  brings  a  greater  number 
within  your  reach ; — and  from  the  instruction  which,  every 
year,  our  rising  artists  will  be  more  ready  to  give  kindly, 
and  better  able  to  give  wisely. 

156.  And,  first,  of  materials.  Use  hard  cake  colors,  not 
moist  colors :  gTind  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  on  your  palette 
every  morning,  keeping  a  separate  plate,  large  and  deep,  for 
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colors  to  be  used  in  broad  washes,  and  wash  both  plate  and 
palette  every  evening,  so  as  to  be  able  always  to  get  good  and 
pure  color  when  voii  need  it ;  and  force  yourself  into  cleanly 
and  orderly  habits  about  your  colors.  The  two  best  colorists 
of  modern  times,  Turner  and  Rossetti,*  afford  us,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  no  confirmation  of  this  precept  by  their  practice. 
Turner  was,  and  Rossetti  is,  as  slovenly  in  all  their  procedures 
as  men  can  well  be ;  but  the  result  of  this  was,  with  Turner, 
that  the  colors  have  altered  in  all  his  pictures,  and  in  many 
of  his  drawings ;  and  the  result  of  it  with  liossetti  is,  that 
though  his  colors  are  safe,  he  has  sometimes  to  throw  aside 
work  that  was  half  done,  and  begin  over  again.  William 
Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-color,  is  very  neat  in  his  practice ; 
so,  I  believe,  is  Mulready ;  so  is  John  Lewis ;  and  so  are  the 
leading  Pre-Raphaelites,  Rossetti  only  excepted.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  goodness  of  the  advice,  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reason,  that  the  more  particular  you  are  about 
your  colors  the  more  you  will  get  into  a  deliberate  and  method- 
ical habit  in  using  them,  and  all  true  speed  in  coloring  comes 
of  this  deliberation. 

157.  Use  Chinese  white,  well  ground,  to  mix  with  your 
colors  in  order  to  pale  them,  instead  of  a  quantity  of  water. 
You  will  thus  be  able  to  shape  your  masses  more  quietly, 
and  play  the  colors  about  with  more  ease ;  they  will  not  damp 
your  paper  so  much,  and  you  will  be  able  to  go  on  continually, 
and  lay  forms  of  passing  cloud  and  other  fugitive  or  delicately 
shaped  lights,  otherwise  unattainable  except  by  time. 

158.  This  mixing  of  white  with  the  pigments,  so  as  to 
render  them  opaque,  constitutes  body-color  drawing  as 
opposed  to  transparent-color  drawing,  and  you  M'ill,  perhaps, 

*  I  give  Rossetti  this  pre-eminence,  because,  tliougli  the  leading  Pre- 
Raphaelites  have  all  about  equal  power  over  color  in  the  abstract,  Ros- 
setti and  Ilolman  Hunt  are  distinguished  above  the  rest  for  rendering 
color  under  effects  of  light;  and  of  these  two,  Rossetti  composes  with 
richer  fancy,  and  with  a  deeper  sense  of  beauty,  Hunt's  stern  realism 
leading  him  continually  into  harshness.  Rossetti's  carelessness,  to  do  him 
justice,  is  only  in  water-color,  never  in  oil. 
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have  it  often  said  to  you  that  this  bodj-color  is  "  illegitimate." 
It  is  just  as  legitimate  as  oil-painting,  being,  so  far  as  hand- 
ling is  concerned,  tiie  same  process,  only  without  its  unclean- 
liness,  its  unwholcsomeuess,  or  its  inconvenience;  for  oil  will 
not  dry  quickly,  nor  carry  safely,  nor  give  the  same  eifects 
of  atmosphere  without  tenfold  labor.  And  if  you  hear  it  said 
that  the  body-color  looks  chalky  or  opaque,  and,  as  is  very 
likely,  think  so  yourself,  be  yet  assured  of  this,  that  though 
certain  effects  of  glow  and  transparencies  of  gloom  are  not 
to  be  reached  without  transpai'ent  color,  those  glows  and 
glooms  are  not  the  noblest  aim  of  art.  After  many  years' 
study  of  the  various  results  of  fresco  and  oil  painting  in  Italy, 
and  of  body-color  and  transparent  color  in  England,  I  am 
now  entirely  convinced  that  the  greatest  things  that  are  to 
be  done  in  art  must  be  done  in  dead  color.  The  habit  of 
depending  on  varnish  or  on  lucid  tints  for  transparency, 
makes  the  painter  comparatively  lose  sight  of  the  nobler 
transluccnce  wdiich  is  obtained  by  breaking  various  colors 
amidst  each  other:  and  even  when,  as  by  Correggio,  exquisite 
play  of  hue  is  joined  with  exquisite  transparency,  the  delight 
in  the  depth  almost  always  leads  the  painter  into  mean  and 
false  chiaroscuro ;  it  leads  him  to  like  dark  backgrounds 
instead  of  luminous  ones,*  and  to  enjoy,  in  general,  quality 

*  All  the  degradation  of  art  whicli  was  brought  about,  after  the  rise  of 
the  Dutch  school,  bv  asphaltum,  yellow  varnish,  and  brown  trees  would 
have  been  prevented,  if  only  painters  had  been  forced  to  work  in  dead 
color.  Any  color  will  do  for  some  people,  if  it  is  browned  and  shining; 
but  fallacy  in  dead  color  is  detected  on  the  instant.  I  even  believe  tliat 
whenever  a  painter  begins  to  wish  that  he  could  toucli  any  portion  of  his 
Avork  with  gum,  he  is  going  wrong. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter,  carefully  to  distinguish  between 
translucency  and  luster.  Translucency,  though,  as  I  have  said  above,  a 
dangerous  temptation,  is,  in  its  place,  beautifid;  but  luster  or  sliininesfi  is 
always,  in  painting,  a  defect.  Nay,  one  of  my  best  painter-friends  (the 
"best"  being  understood  to  attacli  to  both  divisions  of  that  awkward 
compound  word,)  tried  the  other  day  to  persuade  me  that  luster  was  an 
ignobleness  in  anything;  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  treason  to  ladies' 
eyes,  and  to  mountain  streams,  and  to  morning  dew,  which  kept  me  from 
yielding  the  point  to  him.     One  is  apt  always  to  generalize  too  quickly 
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of  color  more  than  grandeur  of  composition,  and  confined 
light  rather  than  open  sunshine:  so  that  the  really  greatest 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  men  have  always,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, been  reached  in  dead  color,  and  the  noblest  oil  pictures  of 
Tintoret  and  Veronese  are  those  which  are  likest  frescoes. 

159.  Besides  all  this,  the  fact  is,  that  though  sometimes  a 
little  chalky  and  coarse-looking  body-color  is,  in  a  sketch, 
infinitely  liker  Nature  than  transparent  color:  the  bloom  and 
mist  of  distance  are  accurately  and  instantly  represented  by 
the  film  of  opaque  blue  (quite  accurately,  I  think,  by  nothing 
else)  ;  and  for  ground,  rocks,  and  buildings,  the  earthy 
and  solid  surface  is,  of  course,  always  truer  than  the  most 
finished  and  carefully  wrought  w^ork  in  transparent  tints 
can  ever  be. 

160.  Against  one  thing,  however,  I  must  steadily  caution 
you.  All  kinds  of  color  are  equally  illegitimate,  if  you  think 
they  will  allow  you  to  alter  at  your  pleasure,  or  blunder  at 
your  ease.  There  is  no  vehicle  or  method  of  color  which 
admits  of  alteration  or  repentance ;  you  must  be  right  at  once, 
or  never ;  and  you  might  as  well  hope  to  catch  a  rifle  bullet  in 
your  hand,  and  put  it  straight,  when  it  was  going  wrong, 
as  to  recover  a  tint  once  spoiled.  The  secret  of  all  good  color 
in  oil,  water,  or  anything  else,  lies  primarily  in  that  sentence 
spoken  to  me  by  Mulready:  "  Know  wdiat  you  have  to  do." 
The  process  may  be  a  long  one,  perhaps :  you  may  have  to 
ground  with  one  color ;  to  touch  it  with  fragments  of  a  second ; 
to  crumble  a  third  into  the  interstices ;  a  fourth  into  the 
interstices  of  the  third ;  to  glaze  the  whole  with  a  fifth ;  and 
to  re-enforce  in  points  with  a  sixth :  but  whether  you  have 
one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  processes  to  go  through,  you  must  go 
straight  through  them  knowingly  and  foreseeingly  all  the 
way;  and  if  you  get  the  thing  once  wrong,  there  is  no  hope 

iu  such  matters;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  luster  is  destructive  of 
loveliness  in  color,  as  it  is  of  intelligibility  in  fonn.  Whatever  may  be  the 
pride  of  a  young  beauty  in  the  knowledge  that  her  eyes  shine  (though 
perhaps  even  eyes  are  most  beautiful  in  dimness),  she  would  be  sorry  if 
her  cheeks  did  |  and  which  of  us  would  wish  to  polish  a  rose  1 
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for  you  but  in  washing  or  scraping  boldly  down  to  the  white 
ground,  and  beginning  again. 

161.  The  drawing  in  body-color  will  tend  to  teach  you  all 
this,  more  than  any  other  method,  and  above  all  it  will  prevent 
you  from  falling  into  the  pestilent  habit  of  sponging  to  get 
texture;  a  trick  which  has  nearly  ruined  our  modern  water- 
color  school  of  art.  There  are  sometimes  places  in  which  a 
skillful  artist  will  roughen  his  paper  a  little  to  get  certain 
conditions  of  dusty  color  with  more  ease  than  he  could  other- 
wise ;  and  sometimes  a  skillfully  rased  j^iece  of  paper  will, 
in  the  midst  of  transparent  tints,  answer  nearly  the  purpose 
of  chalky  body-color  in  representing  the  surfaces  of  rocks  or 
building.  But  artifices  of  this  kind  are  always  treacherous 
in  a  tyro's  hands,  tempting  him  to  trust  in  them :  and  you 
had  better  always  work  on  white  or  gray  paper  as  smooth  as 
silk;*  and  never  disturb  the  surface  of  your  color  or  paper, 
except  finally  to  scratch  out  the  very  highest  lights  if  you  are 
using  transparent  colors. 

162.  I  have  said  above  that  body-color  drawing  will  teach 
you  the  use  of  color  better  than  working  with  merely  trans- 
parent tints ;  but  this  is  not  because  the  process  is  an  easier 
one,  but  because  it  is  a  more  complete  one,  and  also  because 
it  involves  some  working  with  transparent  tints  in  the  best 
way.  You  are  not  to  think  that  because  you  use  body-color 
you  may  make  any  kind  of  mess  that  you  like,  and  yet  get 
out  of  it.  But  you  are  to  avail  yourself  of  the  characters  of 
your  material,  which  enable  you  most  nearly  to  imitate  the 
processes  of  Nature.  Thus,  suppose  you  have  a  red  rocky  , 
cliff  to  sketch,  with  blue  clouds  floating  over  it.  You  paint  I 
your  cliff  first  finnly,  then  take  your  blue,  mixing  it  to  such 

a  tint  (and  here  is  a  great  part  of  the  skill  needed)  that  when    , 
it  is  laid  over  the  red,  in  the  thickness  required  for  the  effect   | 

*  But  not  shiny  or  greasy.  Bristol  board,  or  hot-pressed  imperial,  or 
gray  paper  that  feels  slightly  adhesive  to  the  hand,  is  best.  Coarse, 
gritty,  and  sandy  papers  are  fit  only  for  blotters  and  blunderers;  no  good 
draughtsman  would  lay  a  line  on  them.  Turner  worked  much  on  a  thin 
tough  paper,  dead  in  surface ;  rolling  up  his  sketches  in  tight  bundles 
that  would  go  deep  into  his  pockets. 
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of  the  mist,  the  warm  rock-color  showing  through  the  hliio 
cloud-color,  may  bring  it  to  exactl}'  the  hue  you  want  (your 
upper  tint,  therefore,  must  be  mixed  colder  than  you  want 
it)  ;  then  you  lay  it  on,  varying  it  as  you  strike  it,  getting 
the  forms  of  the  mist  at  once,  and,  if  it  be  rightly  done, 
with  exquisite  quality  of  color,  from  the  warm  tint's  showing 
througli  and  between  the  particles  of  the  other.  AYhen  it  is 
dry,  you  may  add  a  little  color  to  retouch  the  edges  where 
they  want  shape,  or  heighten  the  lights  where  they  want 
roundness,  or  jiut  another  tone  over  the  whole :  but  you  can 
take  none  away.  If  you  touch  or  disturb  the  surface,  or  by 
any  untoward  accident  mix  the  under  and  upper  colors 
together,  all  is  lost  irrecoverably.  Begin  your  drawing  from 
tlie  ground  again  if  you  like,  or  tlirow  it  into  the  fire  if  you 
like.     But  do  not  waste  time  in  trying  to  mend  it.* 

103.  This  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  transparent 
and  opaque  color  has,  however,  led  us  a  little  beyond  the  point 
where  we  should  have  begun ;  we  must  go  back  to  our  palette, 
if  you  please.  Get  a  cake  of  each  of  the  hard  colors  named 
in  the  note  belowf  and  try  experiments  on  their  simple  com- 


*  I  insist  upon  this  unalterability  of  color  the  more  because  I  address 
you  as  a  beginner,  or  an  amateur:  a  great  artist  can  sometimes  get  out  of 
a  difficult}'  \vith  credit,  or  repent  without  confession.  Yet  even  Titian's 
alterations  usually  show  as  stains  on  his  work. 

t  It  is,  I  think,  a  piece  of  affectation  to  try  to  work  with  feAV  colors:  it 
saves  time  to  have  enough  tints  prepared  without  mixing,  and  you  may 
at  once  allow  yourself  these  twenty-four.  If  you  arrange  them  in  your 
color-box  in  the  order  I  have  set  them  down,  you  will  always  easily  put 
your  finger  on  the  one  you  want. 


Cobalt 
Black 

Lemon  yellow 
Raw  sienna 
]\rars  orange 
Brown  madder 


Smalt 
Gamboge 
Cadmium  yellow 
Burnt  sienna 
Extract  of  vermilion 
Burnt  umber 


Antwerp  blue 
Emerald  green 
Yellow  ocher 
Light  red 
Carmine 
Vandyke  brown 


Prussian  blue 
Hooker's  green 
Roman  ocher 
Indian  red 
Violet  carmine 
Sepia 


Antwerp  blue  and  Prussian  blue  are  not  verj'  permanent  colors,  but 
you  need  not  care  much  about  permanence  in  your  work  as  yet,  and  tliey 
are  both  beautiful;  while  Indigo  is  marked  b}''  Field  as  more  fugitive  still, 
and  is  very  ugly.     Hooker's  greeu  is  a  mixed  color,  put  in  the  box  merely 
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binations,  by  mixing  each  color  with  every  other.  If  you  like 
to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way,  you  may  prepare  a  squared  piece 
of  pasteboard,  and  put  the  pure  colors  in  columns  at  the  top 
and  side ;  the  mixed  tints  being  given  at  the  intersections, 
thus  (the  letters  standing  for  colors)  : 

etc. 


b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

a    a  b 

a  c 

a  d 

a  e 

a  f 

b    — 

b  c 

b  d 

b  e 

b  f 

c    — 

— 

c  d 

c  e 

c  f 

(1  — 

— 

— 

d  e 

d  f 
e  f 

e    — 
etc. 

This  will  give  you  some  general  notion  of  the  characters 
of  mixed  tints  of  two  colors  only,  and  it  is  better  in  practice 
to  confine  yourself  as  much  as  possible  to  these,  and  to  get 
more  comi:)licated  colors,  either  by  putting  the  third  over  the 
first  blended  tint,  or  by  putting  the  third  into  its  interstices. 
Xothing  but  watchful  practice  will  teach  you  the  effects  that 
colors  have  on  each  other  when  thus  put  over,  or  beside,  each 
other, 

1G4.  When  you  have  got  a  little  used  to  the  principal 
combinations,  place  3'ourself  at  a  window  which  the  sun 
does  not  shine  in  at,  commanding  some  simple  piece  of  land- 
scape:  outline  this  landscape  roughly;  then  take  a  piece  of 
white  cardboard,  cut  out  a  hole  in  it  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea ;  and  supposing  r  is  the  room,  a  d  the  window,  and  you 
are  sitting  at  a,  Fig.  29,  hold  this  cardboard  a  little  outside  of 
the  window,  upright,  and  in  the  direction  h  d,  parallel  to 
the  side  of  the  window,  or  a  little  turned,  so  as  to  catch  more 
light,  as  at  a  d,  never  turned  as  at  c  d,  or  the  paper  will  be 

to  save  you  loss  of  time  in  mixing  gamboge  and  Prussian  blue.  No.  1  is 
the  best  tint  of  it.  Violet  carmine  is  a  noble  color  for  laying  broken  shad- 
ows with,  to  be  worked  into  afterwards  with  other  colors. 

If  you  wish  to  take  up  coloring  seriously  you  had  better  get  Field's 
"  Chromatography  "  at  once ;  only  do  not  attend  to  anything  it  says  about 
principles  or  harmonies  of  color ;  but  only  to  its  statements  of  practical 
serviccal)Ic'ness  in  pigments,  and  of  their  operations  on  each  other  when 
mixed,  etc. 
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dark.  Then  you  "will  see  the  landscape,  bit  Lv  bit,  through  the 
circular  hole.  Match  the  colors  of  each  important  bit  as 
nearly  as  you  can,  mixing  your  tints  with  white,  beside  the 
aperture.  When  matched,  put  a  touch  of  the  same  tint  at 
the  top  of  your  paper,  writing  under  it :  "  dark  tree  color," 
"  hill  color,"  '^  field  color,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  wash 
the  tint  away  from  beside  the  opening,  and  the  cardboard  will 
be  ready  to  match  another  piece  of  the  landscape."  When 
you  have  got  the  colors  of  the  principal  masses  thus  indicated, 
lay  on  a  piece  of  each  in  your  sketch  in  its  right  place,  and 
then  proceed  to  complete  the  sketch  in  harmony  with  them, 
by  your  eye. 


Fig.  29. 

165.  In  the  course  of  your  early  experiments,  you  will  be 
much  struck  by  two  things :  the  first,  the  inimitable  brilliancy 
of  light  in  sk}'  and  in  sun-lighted  things ;  and  the  second, 
that  among  the  tints  which  you  can  imitate,  those  which  you 
thought  the  darkest  will  continually  turn  out  to  be  in  reality 
the  lightest.  Darkness  of  objects  is  estimated  by  us,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  much  more  by  knowledge  than  by 

*  A  more  methodical,  though  under  general  circumstances  uselesslj' 
prolix  way,  is  to  cut  a  square  hole,  some  half  an  inch  wide,  in  the  sheet 
of  cardboard,  and  a  series  of  small  circular  holes  in  a  slip  of  cardboard  an 
inch  wide.  Pass  the  slip  over  the  square  opening,  and  matcli  each  color 
beside  one  of  the  circular  openings.  You  will  thus  have  no  occasion  to 
wash  any  of  the  colors  away.  But  the  first  rougli  method  is  generally  all 
you  want,  as,  after  a  little  practice,  you  only  need  to  look  at  the  hue 
through  the  opening  in  order  to  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  your  drawing  at 
once. 
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sight;  thus,  a  cedar  or  Scotch  fir,  at  200  yards  off,  will  be 
thbught  of  darker  green  than  an  elm  or  oak  near  ns ;  because 
we  knoAv  by  experience  that  the  peculiar  color  they  exhibit, 
at  that  distance,  is  the  sign  of  darkness  of  foliage.  But  when 
we  try  them  through  the  cardboard,  the  near  oak  will  be 
found,  indeed,  rather  dark  green,  and  the  distant  cedar, 
perhaps,  pale  gray-purple.  The  quantity  of  purple  and  gray 
in  Nature  is,  by  the  way,  another  somewhat  surprising 
subject  of  discovery. 

166.  Well,  having  ascertained  thus  your  principal  tints, 
you  may  proceed  to  fill  up  your  sketch;  in  doing  which 
observe  these  following  particulars: 

(1.)  Many  portions  of  your  subject  appeared  through  the 
aperture  in  the  paper  brighter  than  the  paper,  as  sky,  sun- 
lighted  grass,  etc.  Leave  these  portions,  for  the  present, 
white;  and  proceed  with  the  parts  of  which  you  can  match 
the  tints. 

(2.)  As  you  tried  your  subject  with  the  cardboard,  you 
must  have  observed  how  many  changes  of  hue  took  place  over 
small  spaces.  In  filling  up  your  work,  try  to  educate  your 
eye  to  perceive  these  differences  of  hue  without  the  help  of 
the  cardboard,  and  lay  them  deliberately,  like  a  mosaic- 
worker,  as  separate  colors,  preparing  each  carefully  on  your 
palette,  and  laying  it  as  if  it  were  a  patch  of  colored  cloth,  cut 
out,  to  be  fitted  neatly  by  its  edge  to  the  next  patch ;  so  that 
the  fault  of  your  work  may  be,  not  a  slurred  or  misty  look, 
but  a  patched  bed-cover  look,  as  if  it  had  all  been  cut  out 
with  scissors.  For  instance,  in  drawing  the  trunk  of  a  birch 
tree,  there  will  be  probably  white  high  lights,  then  a  pale 
rosy  gray  round  them  on  the  light  side,  then  a  (proliably 
greenish)  deeper  gray  on  the  dark  side,  varied  by  reflected 
colors,  and,  over  all,  rich  black  strips  of  bark  and  brown 
spots  of  moss.  Lay  first  the  rosy  gray,  leaving  white  for  the 
high  lights  a7id  for  the  spots  of  moss,  and  not  touching  the 
dark  side.  Then  lay  the  gray  for  the  dark  side,  fitting  it 
well  up  to  the  rosy  gray  of  the  light,  leaving  also  in  this 
darker  gray  the  white  paper  in  the  places  for  the  black  and 
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bro"RTi  moss ;  then  prepare  the  moss  colors  separately  for  each 
spot,  and  lay  each  in  the  white  place  left  for  it.  E'ot  one 
grain  of  white,  except  that  purposely  left  for  the  high  lights, 
must  be  visible  when  the  work  is  done,  even  through  a  mag- 
nifying-glass,  so  cunningly  must  you  fit  the  edges  to  each 
other.  Finally,  take  your  background  colors,  and  put  them 
on  each  side  of  the  tree  trunlv,  fitting  them  carefully  to  its 
edge. 

167.  Fine  work  you  would  make  of  this,  wouldn't  you, 
if  you  had  not  learned  to  draw  first,  and  could  not  now  draw 
a  good  outline  for  the  stem,  much  less  terminate  a  color 
mass  in  the  outline  you  wanted  ? 

Your  work  will  look  very  odd  for  some  time,  when  you 
first  begin  to  paint  in  this  way,  and  before  you  can  modify  it, 
as  I  shall  tell  you  presently  how ;  but  never  mind ;  it  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance  that  you  should  practice  this 
separate  laying  on  of  the  hues,  for  all  good  coloring  finally 
depends  on  it.  It  is,  indeed,  often  necessary,  and  sometimes 
desirable,  to  lay  one  color  and  form  boldly  over  another :  thus, 
in  laying  leaves  on  blue  sky,  it  is  impossible  always  in  large 
pictures,  or  when  pressed  for  time,  to  fill  in  the  blue  through 
the  interstices  of  the  leaves;  and  the  great  Venetians  con- 
stantly lay  their  blue  gTOund  first,  and  then,  having  let  it 
dry,  strike  the  golden  brown  over  it  in  the  form  of  the  leaf, 
leaving  the  under  blue  to  shine  through  the  gold,  and  subdue 
it  to  the  olive-green  they  want.  But  in  the  most  precious  and 
perfect  work  each  leaf  is  inlaid,  and  the  blue  worked  round 
it ;  and,  whether  you  use  one  or  other  mode  of  getting  your 
result,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  be  absolute  and  decisive  in 
your  laying  the  color.  Either  your  ground  must  be  laid 
firmly  first,  and  then  your  upper  color  struck  upon  it  in  per- 
fect form,  forever,  thenceforward,  unalterable ;  or  else  the  two 
colors  must  be  individually  put  in  their  places,  and  led  up 
to  each  other  till  they  meet  at  their  appointed  border,  equally, 
thenceforward,  unchangeable.  Either  process,  you  see,  in- 
volves absolute  decision.  If  you  once  begin  to  slur,  or  change, 
or  sketch,  or  try  this  way  and  that  with  your  color,  it  is  all 
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over  with  it  and  with  you.  You  will  continually  see  bad 
copyists  trying  to  imitate  the  Venetians,  by  daubing  their 
colors  about,  and  retouehinir,  and  finishing,  and  softening: 
when  every  touch  and  every  added  hue  oidy  lead  them  farther 
into  chaos.  There  is  a  dog  between  two  children  in  a  Vero- 
nese in  the  Louvre,  which  gives  the  copyists  much  employ- 
ment. He  has  a  dark  ground  behind  him,  which  Veronese 
has  painted  first,  and  then  when  it  was  dry,  or  nearly  so, 
struck  the  locks  of  the  dog's  white  hair  over  it  M'ith  some 
half-dozen  curling  sweeps  of  his  brush,  right  at  once,  and 
forever.  Had  one  line  or  hair  of  them  gone  wrong,  it  would 
have  been  wrong  forever ;  no  retouching  could  have  mended 
it.  The  poor  copyists  daub  in  first  some  background,  and 
then  some  dog's  hair ;  then  retouch  the  background,  then 
the  hair ;  work  for  hours  at  it,  expecting  it  always  to  come 
right  to-morrow — "  when  it  is  finished."  They  may  work 
for  centuries  at  it,  and  they  w^ill  never  do  it.  If  they  can 
do  it  with  Veronese's  allowance  of  work,  half  a  dozen  sweeps 
of  the  hand  over  the  dark  background,  well ;  if  not,  they  may 
ask  the  dog  himself  whether  it  will  ever  come  right,  and  get 
true  answer  from  him — on  Launce's  conditions :  "  If  he  say 
'  ay,'  it  will ;  if  he  say  '  no,'  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail  and 
say  nothing,  it  wilh" 

168.  (3.)  Whenever  you  lay  on  a  mass  of  color,  be  sure 
that  however  large  it  may  be,  or  however  small,  it  shall  be 
gradated.  ISTo  color  exists  in  Nature  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances without  gradation.  If  you  do  not  see  this,  it  is  the 
fault  of  your  inexperience :  you  will  see  it  in  due  time,  if 
you  practice  enough.  But  in  general  you  may  see  it  at  once. 
In  the  birch  trunk,  for  instance,  the  rosy  gray  must  be  gra- 
dated by  the  roundness  of  the  stem  till  it  meets  the  shaded 
side ;  similarly  the  shaded  side  is  gradated  by  reflected  light. 
Accordingly,  whether  by  adding  water,  or  white  paint,  or 
by  unequal  force  of  touch  (this  you  will  do  at  pleasure, 
according  to  the  texture  you  wish  to  produce),  you  must,  in 
every  tint  you  lay  on,  make  it  a  little  paler  at  one  part  than 
another,  and  get  an  even  gradation  between  the  two  depths. 
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This  is  very  like  laying  down  a  formal  law  or  recipe  for  you ; 
but  you  will  find  it  is  merely  the  assertion  of  a  natural  fact. 
It  is  not  indeed  physically  impossible  to  meet  with  an 
ungi-adated  piece  of  color,  but  it  is  so  supremely  improbable, 
that  you  had  better  get  into  the  habit  of  asking  yourself 
invariably,  when  you  are  going  to  copy  a  tint— not  "  Is  that 
gradated  ?  "  but  "  Which  way  is  that  gradated  ?  "  and  at  least 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  instances,  you  will  be  able 
to  answer  decisively  after  a  careful  glance,  though  the  grada- 
tion may  have  been  so  subtle  that  you  did  not  see  it  at  first. 
And  it  does  not  matter  how  small  the  touch  of  color  may 
be,  though  not  larger  than  the  smallest  pin's  head,  if  one 
part  of  it  is  not  darker  than  the  rest,  it  is  a  bad  touch ;  for 
it  is  not  merely  because  the  natural  fact  is  so,  that  your  color 
should  be  gradated ;  the  preciousness  and  pleasantness  of  the 
color  itself  depends  more  on  this  than  on  any  other  of  its 
qualities,  for  gradation  is  to  colors  just  what  curvature  is  to 
lines,  both  being  felt  to  be  beautiful  by  the  pure  instinct  of 
every  human  mind,  and  both,  considered  as  types,  expressing 
the  law  of  gradual  change  and  progress  in  the  human  soul 
itself.  What  the  difference  is  in  mere  beauty  between  a 
gradated  and  ungradated  color,  may  be  seen  easily  by  laying 
an  even  tint  of  rose-color  on  paper,  and  putting  a  rose  leaf 
beside  it.  The  victorious  beauty  of  the  rose  as  compared 
with  other  flowers,  depends  wholly  on  the  delicacy  and 
quantity  of  its  color  gradations,  all  other  flowers  being  either 
less  rich  in  gradation,  not  having  so  many  folds  of  leaf;  or 
less  tender,  being  patched  and  veined  instead  of  flushed. 

169.  (4.)  But  observe,  it  is  not  enough  in  general  that 
color  should  be  gradated  by  being  made  merely  paler  or  darker 
at  one  place  than  another.  Generally  color  changes  as  it 
diminishes,  and  is  not  merely  darker  at  one  spot,  but  also 
purer  at  one  spot  than  anywhere  else.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
follow  that  the  darkest  spots  should  be  the  purest ;  still  less 
so  that  the  lightest  should  be  the  purest.  Very  often  the  two 
gradations  more  or  less  cross  each  other,  one  passing  in  one 
direction   from   paleness   to    darkness,    another    in    another 
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direction  from  purity  to  dullness,  but  there  will  almost 
always  be  both  of  them,  however  reconciled ;  and  you  must 
never  be  satisfied  wath  a  piece  of  color  until  you  have  got 
both :  that  is  to  say,  every  •jiiece  of  blue  tbat  you  lay  on  must 
be  quite  blue  only  at  some  given  spot,  nor  that  a  large  spot; 
and  must  be  gradated  from  tliat  into  less  pure  blue, — grayish 
blue,  or  greenish  blue,  or  purplish  blue, — over  all  the  rest 
of  the  space  it  occupies.  And  this  you  must  do  in  one  of 
three  ways:  either,  while  the  color  is  wet,  mix  with  it  the 
color  w^hich  is  to  subdue  it,  adding  gradually  a  little  more 
and  a  little  more;  or  else,  when  the  color  is  quite  dry,  strike 
a  gradated  touch  of  another  color  over  it,  leaving  only  a 
point  of  the  first  tint  visible ;  or  else,  lay  the  subduing  tints 
on  in  small  touches,  as  in  the  exercise  of  tinting  the  chess- 
board. Of  each  of  these  methods  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  separately ;  but  that  is  distinct  from  the  subject  of 
gradation,  which  I  must  not  quit  without  once  more  pressing 
upon  you  the  preeminent  necessity  of  introducing  it  every- 
where. I  have  profound  dislike  of  anything  like  habit  of 
hand,  and  yet,  in  this  one  instance,  I  feel  almost  tempted 
to  encourage  you  to  get  into  a  habit  of  never  touching  paper 
with  color,  without  securing  a  gTadation.  You  will  not,  in 
Turner's  largest  oil  pictures,  perhaps  six  or  seven  feet  long 
by  four  or  five  high,  find  one  spot  of  color  as  large  as  a 
grain  of  wheat  ungradated:  and  you  will  find  in  practice, 
that  brilliancy  of  hue,  and  vigor  of  light,  and  even  the  aspect 
of  transparency  in  shade,  are  essentially  dependent  on  this 
character  alone;  hardness,  coldness,  and  opacity  resulting 
far  more  from  equality  of  color  than  from  nature  of  color. 
Give  me  some  mud  off  a  city  crossing,  some  ocher  out  of  a 
gravel  pit,  a  little  whitening,  and  some  coal-dust,  and  I  will 
paint  you  a  luminous  picture,  if  you  give  me  time  to  gradate 
my  mud,  and  subdue  my  dust:  but  though  you  had  the  red 
of  the  ruby,  the  blue  of  the  gentian,  snow  for  the  light,  and 
aml)er  for  the  gold,  you  cannot  paint  a  luminous  picture, 
if  you  keep  the  masses  of  those  colors  unbroken  in  purity, 
and  unvarying  in  depth. 
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170.  (5.)  Xext,  note  the  three  processes  bj  which  grada- 
tion and  Other  characters  are  to  be  obtained : 

A.  Mixing  while  the  color  is  wet. 

You  mav  be  confused  by  my  first  telling  you  to  lay  on  the 
hues  in  separate  patches,  and  then  telling  you  to  mix  hues 
together  as  you  lay  them  on :  but  the  separate  masses  are  to 
be  laid,  when  colors  distinctly  oppose  each  other  at  a  given 
limit ;  the  hues  to  be  mixed,  when  they  palpitate  one  througJi 
tlie  other,  or  fade  one  into  the  other.  It  is  better  to  err  a 
little  on  the  distinct  side.  Thus  I  told  you  to  paint  the  dark 
and  light  sides  of  the  birch  trunk  separately,  though,  in 
reality,  the  two  tints  change,  as  the  trunk  turns  away  from 
the  light,  gradually  one  into  the  other;  and,  after  being  laid 
separately  on,  will  need  some  farther  touching  to  harmonize 
them :  but  they  do  so  in  a  very  narrow  space,  marked  distinctly 
all  the  way  up  the  trunk,  and  it  is  easier  and  safer,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  separate  at  first.  Whereas  it  often  happens 
that  the  whole  beauty  of  two  colors  will  depend  on  the  one 
being  continued  well  through  the  other,  and  playing  in  the 
midst  of  it :  blue  and  green  often  do  so  in  water ;  blue  and 
gray,  or  purple  and  scarlet,  in  sky:  in  hundreds  of  such 
instances  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful  results  may  be 
obtained  by  laying  one  color  into  the  other  while  wet;  judg- 
ing wisely  how  far  it  will  spread,  or  blending  it  with  the 
brush  in  somewhat  thicker  consistence  of  wet  body-color; 
only  observe,  never  mix  in  this  way  two  mixtures;  let  the 
color  you  lay  into  the  other  be  always  a  simple,  not  a 
compound  tint. 

171.  B.  Laying  one  color  over  another. 

If  you  lay  on  a  solid  touch  of  vermilion,  and  after  it  is 
quite  dry,  strike  a  little  very  wet  carmine  quickly  over  it, 
you  will  obtain  a  much  more  brilliant  red  than  by  mixing  the 
carmine  and  vermilion.  Similarly,  if  you  lay  a  dark  color 
first,  and  strike  a  little  blue  or  white  body-color  lightly 
over  it,  you  will  get  a  more  beautiful  gray  than  by  mixing 
the  color  and  the  blue  or  white.  In  very  perfect  painting, 
artifices  of  this  kind  are  continually  used;  but  I  would  not 
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Lave  you  trust  much  to  tbcni :  tlicy  arc  apt  to  make  you  think 
too  much  of  quality  of  color.  I  should  like  you  to  depend 
on  little  more  than  the  dead  colors,  simjdy  laid  on,  only 
observe  always  this,  that  the  less  color  you  do  the  work  with, 
the  better  it  will  always  be:*  so  that  if  you  had  laid  a  red 
color,  and  you  want  a  purple  one  above,  do  not  mix  the  purple 
on  your  palette  and  lay  it  on  so  thick  as  to  overpower  the  red, 
but  take  a  little  thin  blue  from  your  palette,  and  lay  it  lightly 
over  the  red,  so  as  to  let  the  red  be  seen  through,  and  thus 
produce  the  required  purple ;  and  if  you  want  a  green  hue 
over  a  blue  one,  do  not  lay  a  quantity  of  green  on  the  blue, 
but  a  little  yellow,  and  so  on,  always  bringing  the  under 
color  into  service  as  far  as  you  possibly  can.  If,  however, 
the  color  beneath  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  one  you  have  to  lay 
on,  as,  suppose,  if  green  is  to  be  laid  over  scarlet,  you  must 
either  remove  the  required  parts  of  the  under  color  daintily 
first  with  your  knife,  or  with  water;  or  else,  lay  solid  white 
over  it  massively,  and  leave  that  to  dry,  and  then  glaze  the 
white  with  the  upper  color.  This  is  better,  in  general,  than 
laying  the  upper  color  itself  so  thick  as  to  conquer  the  ground, 
which,  in  fact,  if  it  be  a  transparent  color,  you  cannot  do. 
Thus,  if  you  have  to  strike  warm  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees 
over  blue  sky,  and  they  are  too  intricate  to  have  their  places 
loft  for  them  in  laying  the  blue,  it  is  better  to  lay  them  first 
in  solid  white,  and  then  glaze  with  sienna  and  ocher,  than  to 
mix  the  sienna  and  white ;  though,  of  course,  the  process  is 
longer  and  more  troublesome.  I»^evertheless,  if  the  forms 
of  touches  required  are  very  delicate,  the  after  glazing  is 
impossible.  You  must  then  mix  the  warm  color  thick  at  once, 
and  so  use  it :  and  this  is  often  necessary  for  delicate  grasses, 
and  such  other  fine  threads  of  light  in  foreground  work. 

*  If  colors  "were  twenty  times  as  costly  as  they  are,  we  should  have 
many  more  good  painters.  If  I  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I  would 
lay  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a  cake  on  all  colors  except  black,  Prussian 
blue,  Vandyke  brown,  and  Chinese  white,  which  I  would  leave  for  stu- 
dents. I  don't  say  this  jestingly;  I  believe  such  a  tax  would  do  more  to 
advance  real  art  than  a  great  many  schools  of  design. 
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172.  C.  Breaking  one  color  in  small  points  through  or  over 
another. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  processes  in  good  modern* 
oil  and  water-color  painting,  but  you  need  not  hope  to  attain 
very  great  skill  in  it.  To  do  it  well  is  very  laborious,  and 
requires  such  skill  and  delicacy  of  hand  as  can  only  be 
acquired  by  unceasing  practice.  But  you  will  find  advantage 
in  noting  the  following  points : 

173.  (a.)  In  distant  effects  of  rich  subject,  wood,  or 
rippled  water,  or  broken  clouds,  much  may  be  done  by 
touches  or  crumbling  dashes  of  rather  dry  color,  with  other 
colors  afterwards  put  cunningly  into  the  interstices.  The 
more  you  practice  this,  when  the  subject  evidently  calls  for 
it,  the  more  your  eye  will  enjoy  the  higher  qualities  of  color. 
The  process  is,  in  fact,  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of 
separate  colors  to  the  utmost  possible  refinement ;  using  atoms 
of  color  in  juxtaposition,  instead  of  large  spaces.  And  note, 
in  filling  up  minute  interstices  of  this  kind,  that  if  you 
want  the  color  you  fill  them  with  to  show  brightly,  it  is  better 
to  put  a  rather  positive  point  of  it,  with  a  little  white  left 
beside  or  round  it  in  the  interstice,  than  to  put  a  pale  tint  of 
the  color  over  the  whole  interstice.  Yellow  or  orange  will 
hardly  show,  if  pale,  in  small  spaces ;  but  they  show  brightly 
in  firm  touches,  however  small,  with  white  beside  them. 

174.  (5.)  If  a  color  is  to  be  darkened  by  superimposed 
portions  of  another,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  better  to  lay  the 
uppermost  color  in  rather  vigorous  small  touches,  like  finely 
chopped  straw,  over  the  under  one,  than  to  lay  it  on  as  a  tint, 
for  two  reasons :  the  first,  that  the  play  of  the  two  colors 
together  is  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  the  second,  that  much  expres- 
sion of  form  may  be  got  by  wise  administration  of  the  upper 
dark  touches.  In  distant  mountains  they  may  be  made  pines 
of,  or  broken  crags,  or  villages,  or  stones,  or  whatever  you 
choose ;  in  clouds  they  may  indicate  the  direction  of  the  rain, 

*  I  say  modern,  because  Titian's  quiet  way  of  blending  colors,  which  is 
tlie  perfectly  right  one,  is  not  understood  now  by  any  artist.  The  best 
color  we  reach  is  got  by  stippling ;  but  this  is  not  quite  right, 
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the  roll  and  outline  of  the  cloud  masses;  and  in  water,  the 
minor  waves.  All  noble  effects  of  dark  atmosphere  are  got 
in  good  water-color  drawing  bv  these  two  expedients,  inter- 
lacing the  colors,  or  retouching  the  lower  one  with  fine  darker 
drawing  in  an  upper.  Sponging  and  washing  for  dark 
atmospheric  effect  is  barbarous,  and  juere  tyro's  work,  though 
it  is  often  useful  for  passages  of  delicate  atmospheric  light. 

175.  (c.)  When  you  have  time,  practice  the  production 
of  mixed  tints  by  interlaced  touches  of  the  pure  colors  out 
of  which  they  are  formed,  and  use  the  process  at  the  parts 
of  your  sketches  where  you  wish  to  get  rich  and  luscious 
effects.  Study  the  works  of  William  Hunt,  of  the  Old 
Water-color  Society,  in  this  respect,  continually,  and  make 
frequent  memoranda  of  the  variegations  in  flowers ;  not  paint- 
ing the  flower  completely,  but  laying  the  ground  color  of  one 
petal,  and  painting  the  spots  on  it  with  studious  precision: 
a  series  of  single  petals  of  lilies,  geraniums,  tulips,  etc., 
numbered  with  proper  reference  to  their  position  in  the 
flower,  will  be  interesting  to  you  on  many  grounds  besides 
those  of  art.  Be  careful  to  get  the  gradated  distribution  of 
the  spots  well  followed  in  the  calceolarias,  foxgloves,  and 
the  like;  and  work  out  the  odd,  indefinite  hues  of  the  spots 
themselves  with  minute  grains  of  pure  interlaced  color,  other- 
wise you  will  never  get  their  richness  or  bloom.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  find  as  you  do  this,  first,  the  universality  of 
the  law  of  gradation  we  have  so  much  insisted  upon  ;  secondly, 
that  Nature  is  just  as  economical  of  her  fine  colors  as  I 
have  told  you  to  be  of  yours.  You  would  think,  by  the  way 
she  paints,  that  her  colors  cost  her  something  enormous ;  she 
will  only  give  you  a  single  pure  touch,  just  where  the  petal 
turns  into  light ;  but  down  in  the  bell  all  is  subdued,  and 
under  the  petal  all  is  subdued,  even  in  the  showiest  flower. 
What  you  thought  was  bright  blue  is,  when  you  look  close, 
only  dusty  gray,  or  green,  or  purple,  or  every  color  in  the 
world  at  once,  only  a  single  gleam  or  streak  of  pure  blue  in 
the  center  of  it.  x\nd  so  with  all  her  colors.  Sometimes  I 
have  really  thought  her  miserliness  intolerable :  in  a  gentian, 
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for  instance,  the  way  she  economizes  her  ultramarine  down 
in  the  bell  is  a  little  too  bad.* 

176.  Next,  respecting  general  tone.  I  said,  just  now, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  students,  my  tax  should  not  be  laid  on 
black  or  on  white  pigments ;  but  if  you  mean  to  be  a  colorist, 
you  must  lay  a  tax  on  them  yourself  when  you  begin  to  use 
true  color ;  that  is  to  say,  you  must  use  them  little,  and  make 
of  them  much.  There  is  no  better  test  of  your  color  tones 
being  good,  than  your  having  made  the  white  in  your  picture 
jDrecious,  and  the  black  conspicuous. 

177.  I  say,  first,  the  white  precious.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  glittering  or  brilliant :  it  is  easy  to  scratch  white  sea- 
gulls out  of  black  clouds,  and  dot  clumsy  foliage  with  chalky 
dew ;  but  when  white  is  well  managed,  it  ought  to  be  strangely 
delicious, — tender  as  well  as  bright, — like  inlaid  mother 
of  pearl,  or  white  roses  washed  in  milk.  The  eye  ought  to 
seek  it  for  rest,  brilliant  though  it  may  be;  and  to  feel  it  as 
a  space  of  strange,  heavenly  paleness  in  the  midst  of  the  flush- 
ing of  the  colors.  This  effect  you  can  only  reach  by  general 
depth  of  middle  tint,  by  absolutely  refusing  to  allow  any 
white  to  exist  except  where  you  need  it,  and  by  keeping  the 
white  itself  subdued  by  gray,  except  at  a  few  points  of  chief 
luster. 

178.  Secondly,  you  must  make  the  black  conspicuous. 
However  small  a  point  of  black  may  be,  it  ought  to  catch  the 
eye,  otherwise  your  work  is  too  heavy  in  the  shadow.  All 
the  ordinary  shadows  should  be  of  some  color, — never  black, 
nor  approaching  black,  they  should  be  evidently  and  always 
of  a  luminous  nature,  and  the  black  should  look  strange 
among  them;  never  occurring  except  in  a  black  object,  or  in 
small  points  indicative  of  intense  shade  in  the  very  center 
of  masses  of  shadow.  Shadows  of  absolutely  negative  gray, 
however,  may  be  beautifully  used  with  white,  or  with  gold ; 
but  still  though  the  black  thus,  in  subdued  strength,  becomes 
spacious,  it  should  always  be  conspicuous ;  the  spectator 
should  notice  this  gray  neutrality  with  some  wonder,   and 

*  See  Note  6  in  Appendix  I. 
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enjoY,  all  the  more  iutensely  on  account  of  it,  the  gold  color 
and  the  white  which  it  relieves.  Of  all  the  great  colorists 
Velasquez  is  the  greatest  master  of  the  black  chords.  His 
black  is  more  precious  than  most  other  people's  crimson. 

179.  It  is  not,  however,  only  white  and  black  which  you 
must  make  valuable ;  yon  must  give  rare  worth  to  every 
color  you  use ;  but  the  white  and  black  ought  to  separate  them- 
selves quaintly  from  the  rest,  while  the  other  colors  should  be 
continually  passing  one  into  the  other,  being  all  evidently 
companions  in  the  same  gay  world ;  while  the  white,  black, 
and  neutral  gray  should  stand  monkishly  aloof  in  the  midst 
of  them.  You  may  melt  your  crimson  into  purple,  your 
purple  into  blue,  and  your  blue  into  green,  but  you  must 
not  melt  any  of  them  into  black.  You  should,  however, 
try,  as  I  said,  to  give  preciousness  to  all  your  colors;  and 
this  especially  by  never  using  a  grain  more  than  will  just  do 
the  work,  and  giving  each  hue  the  highest  value  by  opposition. 
All  fine  coloring,  like  fine  drawing,  is  delicate ;  and  so 
delicate  that  if,  at  last,  you  see  the  color  you  are  putting  on, 
yon  are  putting  on  too  much.  You  ought  to  feel  a  change 
wrought  in  the  general  tone,  by  touches  of  color  which 
individually  are  too  pale  to  be  seen ;  and  if  there  is  one  atom 
of  any  color  in  the  whole  picture  which  is  unnecessary  to  it, 
that  atom  hurts  it. 

180.  Ivotice  also  that  nearly  all  good  compound  colors  are 
odd  colors.  You  shall  look  at  a  hue  in  a  good  painter's  work 
ten  minutes  before  you  know  what  to  call  it.  You  thought 
it  was  brown,  presently  you  feel  that  it  is  red ;  next  that  there 
is,  somehow,  yellow  in  it ;  presently  afterwards  that  there  is 
blue  in  it.  If  you  try  to  copy  it  you  will  always  find  your 
color  too  warm  or  too  cold — no  color  in  the  box  will  seem  to 
have  an  affinity  with  it ;  and  yet  it  will  be  as  pure  as  if  it 
were  laid  at  a  single  touch  with  a  single  color. 

181.  As  to  the  choice  and  harmony  of  colors  in  general, 
if  you  cannot  choose  and  harmonize  them  by  instinct,  you 
will  never  do  it  at  all.  If  you  need  examples  of  utterly 
harsh  and  horrible  color,  you  may  find  plenty  given  in  treat- 
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ises  upon  coloring,  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  harmony;  and 
if  you  want  to  color  beautifully,  color  as  best  pleases  your- 
self at  quiet  times,  not  so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  nor  look  as  if 
it  were  clever  or  difficult  to  color  in  that  way,  but  so  that  the 
color  may  be  pleasant  to  you  when  you  are  happy  or  thought- 
ful. Look  much  at  the  morning  and  evening  sky,  and  much 
at  simple  flowers — dog-roses,  wood-hyacinths,  violets,  poppies, 
thistles,  heather,  and  such  like, — as  I^ature  arranges  them  in 
the  woods  and  fields.  If  ever  any  scientific  person  tells  you 
that  two  colors  are  "  discordant,"  make  a  note  of  the  two 
colors,  and  put  them  together  whenever  you  can.  I  have 
actually  heard  people  say  that  blue  and  green  were  discordant ; 
the  two  colors  which  ISTature  seems  to  intend  never  to  be 
separated,  and  never  to  be  felt,  either  of  them,  in  its  full 
beauty  without  the  other! — a  peacock's  neck,  or  a  blue  sky 
through  green  leaves,  or  a  blue  wave  with  green  lights 
through  it,  being  precisely  the  loveliest  things,  next  to  clouds 
at  sunrise,  in  this  colored  world  of  ours.  If  you  have  a  good 
eye  for  colors,  you  will  soon  find  out  how  constantly  Mature 
puts  purple  and  green  together,  purple  and  scarlet,  green  and 
blue,  yellow  and  neutral  gray,  and  the  like ;  and  how  she 
strikes  these  color-concords  for  general  tones,  and  then  works 
into  them  with  innumerable  subordinate  ones ;  and  you  will 
gradually  come  to  like  what  she  does,  and  find  out  new  and 
beautiful  chords  of  color  in  her  work  every  day.  If  you 
enjoy  them,  depend  upon  it  you  will  paint  them  to  a  certain 
point  right :  or,  at  least,  if  you  do  not  enjoy  them,  you  are 
certain  to  paint  them  wrong.  If  color  does  not  give  you 
intense  pleasure,  let  it  alone ;  depend  upon  it,  you  are  only 
tormenting  the  eyes  and  senses  of  people  who  feel  color, 
whenever  you  touch  it ;  and  that  is  unkind  and  improper. 

182.  You  will  find,  also,  your  power  of  coloring  depend 
much  on  your  state  of  health  and  right  balance  of  mind ; 
when  you  are  fatigued  or  ill  you  will  not  see  colors  Avell, 
and  when  you  are  ill-tempered  you  will  not  choose  them  well ; 
thus,  though  not  infallibly  a  test  of  character  in  individuals, 
color  power  is  a  gTeat  sig-n  of  mental  health  in  nations  j 
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when  they  are  in  a  state  of  intellectual  decline,  their  coloring 
always  gets  dull.*  You  must  also  take  great  care  not  to  be 
misled  by  affected  talk  about  colors  from  people  who  have 
not  the  gift  of  it:  numbers  are  eager  and  voluble  about  it 
who  probably  never  in  all  their  lives  received  one  genuine 
color-sensation.  The  modern  religionists  of  the  school  of 
Overbeck  are  just  like  people  who  eat  slate-pencil  and  chalk, 
and  assure  everybody  that  they  are  nicer  and  purer  than 
strawberries  and  plums. 

183.  Take  care  also  never  to  be  misled  into  any  idea 
that  color  can  help  or  display  form;  colorf  always  disguises 
form,  and  is  meant  to  do  so. 

184.  It  is  a  favorite  dogma  among  modern  writers  on 
color  that  ''  warm  colors  "  (reds  and  yellows)  "  approach," 
or  express  nearness,  and  "  cold  colors "  (blue  and  gray) 
"  retire,"  or  express  distance.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  no  expression  of  distance  in  the  world  is  so  great 
as  that  of  the  gold  and  orange  in  twilight  sky.  Colors,  as 
such,  are  absolutely  inexpressive  respecting  distance.  It 
is  their  quality  (as  depth,  delicacy,  etc.)  which  expresses 
distance,  not  their  tint.     A  blue  bandbox  set  on  the  same 


*  The  worst  general  character  that  color  can  possibly  have  is  a  prev- 
alent tendency  to  a  dirty  yellowish  green,  like  that  of  a  decajing  heap 
of  vegetables;  this  color  is  accurately  indicative  of  decline  or  paralysis  in 
missal-painting. 

f  That  is  to  say,  local  color  inherent  in  the  object.  The  gradations  of 
color  in  the  various  shadows  belonging  to  various  lights  exhibit  form,  and 
therefore  no  one  but  a  colorist  can  ever  draw /orms  perfectly  (see  Modern 
Painters,  vol.  iv.  chap.  iii.  at  the  end);  but  all  notions  of  explaining  form 
by  superimposed  color,  as  in  architectural  moldings,  are  absurd.  Color 
adorns  form,  but  does  not  interpret  it.  An  apple  is  prettier  because  it  is 
striped,  but  it  does  not  look  a  bit  rounder;  and  a  clieek  is  prettier  because 
it  is  flushed,  but  you  would  see  the  form  of  the  cheek  bone  better  if  it  were 
not.  Color  may,  indeed,  detach  one  shape  from  another,  as  in  ground- 
ing a  bas-relief,  but  it  always  diminishes  the  appearance  of  projection, 
and  whether  you  put  blue,  purple,  red,  yellow,  or  green,  for  your  ground, 
tlie  bas-relief  will  be  just  as  clearly  or  just  as  imperfectly  relieved,  as 
long  as  the  colors  are  of  equal  deptli.  The  blue  ground  will  not  retire  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  more  than  the  red  one. 
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shelf  with  a  yellow  one  will  not  look  an  inch  farther  off, 
but  a  red  or  orange  cloud,  in  the  upper  sky,  will  always 
appear  to  be  beyond  a  blue  cloud  close  to  us,  as  it  is  in 
reality.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  certain  objects,  blue  is  a  sign 
of  distance ;  but  that  is  not  because  blue  is  a  retiring  color, 
but  because  the  mist  in  the  air  is  blue,  and  therefore  any 
warm  color  which  has  not  strength  of  light  enough  to  pierce 
the  mist  is  lost  or  subdued  in  its  blue :  but  blue  is  no  more, 
on  this  account,  a  "  retiring  color,"  than  brown  is  a  retiring 
color,  because,  when  stones  are  seen  through  brown  water, 
the  deeper  they  lie  the  browner  they  look;  or  than  yellow 
is  a  retiring  color,  because,  when  objects  are  seen  through  a 
London  fog,  the  farther  off  they  are  the  yellower  they  look. 
Xeither  blue,  nor  yellow,  nor  red,  can  have,  as  such,  the 
smallest  power  of  expressing  either  nearness  or  distance :  they 
express  them  only  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
render  them  at  the  moment,  or  in  that  place,  signs  of  nearness 
or  distance.  Thus,  vivid  orange  in  an  orange  is  a  sig-n  of 
nearness,  for  if  you  put  the  orange  a  great  way  off,  its  color 
will  not  look  so  bright;  but  vivid  orange  in  sky  is  a  sign  of 
distance,  because  you  cannot  get  the  color  of  orange  in  a  cloud 
near  you.  So  purple  in  a  violet  or  a  hyacinth  is  a  sign  of 
nearness,  because  the  closer  you  look  at  them  the  more  purple 
you  see.  But  purple  in  a  mountain  is  a  sign  of  distance, 
because  a  mountain  close  to  you  is  not  purple,  but  green  or 
gray.  It  may,  indeed,  be  generally  assumed  that  a  tender 
or  pale  color  will  more  or  less  express  distance,  and  a  power- 
ful or  dark  color  nearness;  but  even  this  is  not  always  so. 
Heathery  hills  will  usually  give  a  pale  and  tender  purple 
near,  and  an  intense  and  dark  purple  far  away;  the  rose 
color  of  sunset  on  snow  is  pale  on  the  snow  at  your  feet, 
deep  and  full  on  the  snow  in  the  distance;  and  the  green 
of  a  Swiss  lake  is  pale  in  the  clear  waves  on  the  beach,  but 
intense  as  an  emerald  in  the  sunstreak  six  miles  from  shore. 
And  in  any  case,  when  the  foreground  is  in  strong  light,  with 
much  water  about  it,  or  white  surface,  casting  intense  re- 
flections, all  its  colors  may  be  perfectly  delicate,  pale,  and 
9 
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faint ;  while  the  distance,  when  it  is  in  shadow,  may  relieve 
the  whole  foreground  with  intense  darks  of  purple,  blue 
green,  or  ultramarine  blue.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
quite  hopeless  and  absurd  to  expect  any  help  from  laws  of 
"  aerial  perspective."  Look  for  the  natural  effects,  and  set 
them  down  as  fully  as  you  can,  and  as  faithfully,  and  never 
alter  a  color  because  it  won't  look  in  its  right  place.  Put 
the  color  strong,  if  it  be  strong,  though  far  off;  faint,  if  it 
be  faint,  though  close  to  you.  ^Yhy  should  you  suppose  that 
Xature  always  means  you  to  know  exactly  hoAv  far  one  thing 
is  from  another  ?  She  certainly  intends  you  always  to  enjoy 
her  coloring,  but  she  does  not  wish  you  always  to  measure 
her  space.  You  would  be  hard  put  to  it,  every  time  you 
painted  the  sun  setting,  if  you  had  to  express  his  95,000,000 
miles  of  distance  in  "  aerial  perspective." 

185.  There  is,  however,  I  think,  one  law  about  distance, 
which  has  some  claims  to  be  considered  a  constant  one : 
namely,  that  dullness  and  heaviness  of  color  are  more  or  less 
indicative  of  nearness.  All  distant  color  is  jmre  color:  it 
may  not  be  bright,  but  it  is  clear  and  lovely,  not  opaque  nor 
soiled ;  for  the  air  and  light  coming  between  us  and  any 
earthy  or  imperfect  color,  purify  or  harmonize  it ;  hence  a 
bad  colorist  is  peculiarly  incapable  of  expressing  distance. 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  you  are  to  use  bad  colors  in 
your  foreground  by  w^ay  of  making  it  come  forward ;  but 
only  that  a  failure  in  color,  there,  will  not  put  it  out  of  its 
place ;  wdiile  a  failure  in  color  in  the  distance  Avill  at  once 
do  away  with  its  remoteness ;  your  dull-colored  foreground 
will  still  be  a  foreground,  though  ill-painted ;  but  your  ill- 
painted  distance  will  not  be  merely  a  dull  distance, — it  will 
be  no  distance  at  all. 

18G.  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  advise  you,  namely, 
never  to  color  petulantly  or  hurriedly.  You  will  not,  indeed, 
be  able,  if  you  attend  properly  to  your  coloring,  to  get  any- 
thing like  the  quantity  of  form  you  could  in  a  chiaroscuro 
sketch ;  nevertheless,  if  you  do  not  dash  or  rush  at  your  work, 
nor  do  it  lazily,  you  may  always  get  enough  form  to  be  satis- 
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factory.  An  extra  quarter  of  an  hour,  distributed  in  quiet- 
ness over  the  course  of  the  whole  study,  may  just  make  the 
difference  between  a  quite  intelligible  drawing,  and  a  slovenly 
and  obscure  one.  If  you  determine  well  beforehand  what 
outline  each  piece  of  color  is  to  have,  and,  when  it  is  on  the 
paper,  guide  it  without  nervousness,  as  far  as  you  can,  into 
the  form  required ;  and  then,  after  it  is  dry,  consider 
thoroughly  what  touches  are  needed  to  complete  it,  before 
laying  one  of  them  on ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
masterly  the  work  will  soon  look,  as  compared  with  a  hurried 
or  ill-considered  sketch.  In  no  process  that  I  know  of — 
least   of   all   in   sketching — can   time   be   really   gained   by 


Fig.  30. 

precipitation.  It  is  gained  only  by  caution;  and  gained  in 
all  sorts  of  ways ;  for  not  only  truth  of  form,  but  force  of 
light,  is  always  added  by  an  intelligent  and  shapely  laying 
of  the  shadow  colors.  You  may  often  make  a  simple  flat  tint, 
rightly  gradated  and  edged,  express  a  complicated  piece  of 
subject  without  a  single  retouch.  The  two  Swiss  cottages, 
for  instance,  with  their  balconies,  and  glittering  windows, 
and  general  character  of  shingly  eaves,  are  expressed  in  Fig. 
30  with  one  tint  of  gray,  and  a  few  dispersed  spots  and  lines 
of  it ;  all  of  which  you  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  on  without 
more  than  thrice  dipping  your  brush,  and  without  a  single 
touch  after  the  tint  is  dry. 

187.  Here,   then,   for  I  cannot  without  colored  illustra- 
tions tell  you  more,  I  must  leave  you  to  follow  out  the  subject 
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for  yourself,  "with  such  help  as  you  maj  receive  from  the 
water-color  drawings  accessible  to  you ;  or  from  any  of  the 
little  treatises  on  their  art  which  have  been  published  lately 
by  our  water-color  painters.*  But  do  not  trust  much  to 
works  of  this  kind.  You  may  get  valuable  hints  from  them 
as  to  mixture  of  colors ;  and  here  and  there  you  will  find  a 
useful  artifice  or  process  explained ;  but  nearly  all  such  books 
are  written  only  to  help  idle  amateurs  to  a  meretricious  skill, 
and  they  are  full  of.  precepts  and  principles  which  may, 
for  the  most  part,  be  interpreted  by  their  precise  negatives, 
and  then  acted  upon  with  advantage.  Most  of  them  praise 
boldness,  when  the  only  safe  attendant  spirit  of  a  beginner  is 
caution ; — advise  velocity,  when  the  first  condition  of  success 
is  deliberation ; — and  plead  for  generalization,  when  all  the 
foundations  of  power  must  be  laid  in  knowledge  of  speciality. 

188.  And  now,  in  the  last  place,  I  have  a  few  things  to 
tell  you  respecting  that  dangerous  nobleness  of  consummate 
art, — Composition.  For  though  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
you  yet  awhile  to  attempt  it,  and  it  may  be  inexpedient  for 
you  to  attempt  it  at  all,  you  ought  to  know  what  it  means, 
and  to  look  for  and  enjoy  it  in  the  art  of  others. 

Composition  means,  literally  and  simply,  putting  several 
things  together,  so  as  to  make  one  thing  out  of  them ;  the 
nature  and  goodness  of  which  they  all  have  a  share  in  produc- 
ing. Thus  a  musician  composes  an  air,  by  putting  notes 
together  in  certain  relations;  a  poet  composes  a  poem,  by 
putting  thoughts  and  words  in  pleasant  order ;  and  a  painter 
a  picture,  by  putting  thoughts,  forms,  and  colors  in  pleasant 
order. 

In  all  these  cases,  observe,  an  intended  unity  must  be  the 
result  of  composition.  A  pavior  cannot  be  said  to  compose 
tlie  heap  of  stones  which  he  empties  from  his  cart,  nor  the 
sower  the  handful  of  seed  which  he  scatters  from  his  hand. 

*  See,  however,  at  the  close  of  this  letter,  the  notice  of  one  more  point 
connected  with  the  management  of  color,  under  the  head  "Law  of  Har- 
mony." 
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It  is  the  essence  of  composition  that  everything  should  be  in 
a  determined  place,  perform  an  intended  part,  and  act,  in 
that  part,  advantageously  for  everything  that  is  connected 
with  it. 

189.  Composition,  understood  in  this  pure  sense,  is  the 
type,  in  the  arts  of  mankind,  of  the  Providential  government 
of  the  world.*  It  is  an  exhibition,  in  the  order  given  to  notes, 
or  colors,  or  forms,  of  the  advantage  of  perfect  fellowship, 
discipline,  and  contentment.  In  a  well-composed  air,  no 
note,  however  short  or  low,  can  be  spared,  but  the  least  is 
as  necessary  as  the  greatest :  no  note,  however  prolonged,  is 
tedious ;  but  the  others  prepare  for,  and  are  benefited  by,  its 
duration:  no  note,  however  high,  is  tyrannous;  the  others 
prepare  for,  and  are  benefited  by,  its  exaltation :  no  note, 
however  low,  is  overpowered ;  the  others  prepare  for,  and 
sympathize  with,  its  humility:  and  the  result  is,  that  each 
and  every  note  has  a  value  in  the  position  assigned  to  it, 
which,  by  itself,  it  never  possessed,  and  of  which,  by  separa- 
tion from  the  others,  it  would  instantly  be  deprived. 

190.  Similarly,  in  a  good  poem,  each  word  and  thought 
enhances  the  value  of  those  which  precede  and  follow  it ; 
and  every  syllable  has  a  loveliness  which  depends  not  so 
much  on  its  abstract  sound  as  on  its  position.  Look  at  the 
same  word  in  a  dictionary,  and  you  will  hardly  recognize  it. 

Much  more  in  a  great  picture ;  every  line  and  color  is  so 
arranged  as  to  advantage  the  rest.  iSTone  are  inessential, 
however  slight ;  and  none  are  independent,  however  forcible. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  truly  represent  natural  objects; 
but  they  must  fit  into  certain  places,  and  gather  into  certain 
harmonious  groups:  so  that,  for  instance,  the  red  chimney 
of  a  cottage  is  not  merely  set  in  its  place  as  a  chimney,  but 
that  it  may  affect,  in  a  certain  way  pleasurable  to  the  eye,  the 
pieces  of  gTeen  or  blue  in  other  parts  of  the  picture ;  and  we 
ought  to  see  that  the  work  is  masterly,  merely  by  the  positions 
and  quantities  of  these  patches  of  green,  red,  and  blue,  even 

*  See  farther,  on  this  subject,  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  chap,  viii.  §  6. 
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at  a  distance  which  renders  it  perfectly  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  the  colors  represent :  or  to  see  whether  the  red  is  a 
chimney,  or  an  old  woman's  cloak;  and  whether  the  blue  is 
smoke,  sky,  or  water. 

191.  It  seems  to  be  appointed,  in  order  to  remind  ns,  in 
all  we  do,  of  the  great  laws  of  Divine  government  and  human 
polity,  that  composition  in  the  arts  should  strongly  affect 
every  order  of  mind,  however  unlearned  or  thoughtless. 
Hence  the  popular  delight  in  rhythm  and  meter,  and  in  simple 
musical  melodies.  But  it  is  also  appointed  that  power  of 
composition  in  the  fine  arts  should  be  an  exclusive  attribute 
of  great  intellect.  All  men  can  more  or  less  copy  what  they 
see,  and,  more  or  less,  remember  it :  powers  of  reflection  and 
investigation  are  also  common  to  us  all,  so  that  the  decision 
of  inferiority'  in  these  rests  only  on  questions  of  degree.  A. 
has  a  better  memory  than  B.,  and  C.  reflects  more  profoundly 
than  D.  But  the  gift  of  composition  is  not  given  at  all  to 
more  than  one  man  in  a  thousand ;  in  its  highest  range,  it 
does  not  occur  above  three  or  four  times  in  a  century. 

192.  It  follows,  from  these  general  truths,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  rules  which  will  enable  you  to  compose. 
You  might  much  more  easily  receive  rules  to  enable  you  to  be 
witty.  If  it  were  possible  to  be  M'itty  by  rule,  wit  would 
cease  to  be  either  admirable  or  amusing:  if  it  were  possible 
to  compose  melody  by  rule,  Mozart  and  Cimarosa  need  not 
have  been  born :  if  it  were  possible  to  compose  pictures  by 
rule,  Titian  and  Veronese  would  be  ordinary  men.  The 
essence  of  composition  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  of  its  being 
unteachable,  in  its  being  the  operation  of  an  individual  mind 
of  range  and  power  exalted  above  others. 

But  though  no  one  can  invent  by  rule,  there  are  some 
simple  laws  of  arrangement  which  it  is  well  for  you  to  know, 
because,  though  they-  will  not  enable  you  to  produce  a  good 
picture,  they  will  often  assist  you  to  set  forth  what  goodness 
may  be  in  your  work  in  a  more  telling  way  than  you  could 
have  done  otherwise;  and  by  tracing  them  in  the  work  of 
good  composers,  you  may  better  understand  the  grasp  of  their 
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imagination,  and  the  power  it  possesses  over  tlieir  materials. 
I  shall  briefly  state  the  chief  of  these  laws. 

1.    THE    LAW    or    PRINCIPALITY. 

193.  The  great  object  of  composition  being  always  to 
secure  unity ;  that  is,  to  make  out  of  many  things  one  whole ; 
the  first  mode  in  which  this  can  be  effected  is,  by  determin- 
ing that  one  feature  shall  be  more  important  than  all  the 
rest,  and  that  the  others  shall  group  with  it  in  subordinate 
positions. 

This  is  the  simplest  law  of  ordinary  ornamentation.  Thus 
the  group  of  two  leaves,  a,  Fig.  31,  is  unsatisfactory,  because 
it  has  no  leading  leaf ;  but  that  at  h  is  prettier,  because  it  has 


Y 


a  head  or  master  leaf;  and  c  more  satisfactory  still,  because 
the  subordination  of  the  other  members  to  this  head  leaf  is 
made  more  manifest  by  their  gradual  loss  of  size  as  they 
fall  back  from  it.  Hence  part  of  the  pleasure  we  have  in  the 
Greek  honeysuckle  ornament,  and  such  others. 

194.  Thus,  also,  good  pictures  have  always  one  light 
larger  and  brighter  than  the  other  lights,  or  one  figure  more 
prominent  than  the  other  figures,  or  one  mass  of  color 
dominant  over  all  the  other  masses ;  and  in  general  you  will 
find  it  much  benefit  your  sketch  if  you  manage  that  there  shall 
be  one  light  on  the  cottage  wall,  or  one  blue  cloud  in  the  sky, 
which  may  attract  the  eye  as  leading  light,  or  leading  gloom, 
above  all  others.  But  the  observance  of  the  rule  is  often  so 
cunningly  concealed  by  the  great  composers,  that  its  force 
is  hardly  at  first  traceable ;  and  you  will  generally  find  they 
are  vulgar  pictures  in  which  the  law  is  strikingly  manifest 
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195.  This  maj  be  simply  illustrated  bj  musical  melody: 
for  instance,  in  such  phrases ^as  this — 


^f^^ 


^)^''<---i.%r  r; 


;Ci 


■^^c. 


one  note  (here  the  upper  g)  rules  the  whole  passage,  and 
has  the  full  energy  of  it  concentrated  in  itself.  Such 
passages,  corresponding  to  completely  subordinated  composi- 
tions in  painting,  are  apt  to  be  wearisome  if  often  repeated. 
But,  in  such  a  phrase  as  this — 


i 


t 


S 


k 


ita 


fi 


■p-=>^ 


#— f» 


V^ 


k- 


fll    "1  1  < 


fe 


K—   (^c. 


it  is  very  difficult  to  say  wdiich  is  the  principal  note.  The 
A  in  the  last  bar  is  slightly  dominant,  but  there  is  a  very 
equal  current  of  power  running  through  the  whole ;  and  such 
passages  rarely  weary.  And  this  principle  holds  through 
vast  scales  of  arrangement ;  so  that  in  the  grandest  com- 
positions, such  as  Paul  Veronese's  Marriage  in  Cana,  or 
Raphael's  Disputa,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  at  once  on  the  principal 
figure;  and  very  commonly  the  figure  which  is  really  chief 
does  not  catch  the  eye  at  first,  but  is  gradually  felt  to  be 
more  and  more  conspicuous  as  we  gaze.  Thus  in  Titian's 
grand  composition  of  the  Cornaro  Family,  the  figure  meant 
to  be  principal  is  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  whose  portrait 
it  was  evidently  the  painter's  object  to  make  as  interesting 
as  possible.  But  a  grand  Madonna,  and  a  St.  George  with  a 
drifting  banner,  and  many  figures  more,  occupy  the  center 
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of  the  picture,  and  first  catch  the  eye ;  little  bv  little  we  are 
led  away  from  them  to  a  gleam  of  pearly  light  in  the  lower 
corner,  and  find  that,  from  the  head  which  it  shines  upon, 
we  can  turn  our  eyes  no  more. 

196.  As,  in  every  good  picture,  nearly  all  laws  of  design 
are  more  or  less  exemplified,  it  will,  on  the  whole,  be  an 
easier  way  of  explaining  them  to  analyze  one  composition 
thoroughly,  than  to  give  instances  from  various  works.  I 
shall  therefore  take  one  of  Turner's  simplest ;  which  will 
allow  us,  so  to  speak,  easily  to  decompose  it,  and  illustrate 
each  law  by  it  as  we  proceed. 


Fig.  32. 

Fig.  32  is  a  rude  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
subject;  the  old  bridge  over  the  Moselle  at  Coblentz,  the 
town  of  Coblentz  on  the  right,  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  left. 
The  leading  or  master  feature  is,  of  course,  the  tower  on 
the  bridge.  It  is  kept  from  being  too  principal  by  an 
important  group  on  each  side  of  it;  the  boats,  on  the  right, 
and  Ehrenbreitstein  beyond.  The  boats  are  large  in  mass, 
and  more  forcible  in  color,  but  they  are  broken  into  small 
divisions,  while  the  tower  is  simple,  and  therefore  it  still 
leads.  Ehrenbreitstein  is  noble  in  its  mass,  but  so  reduced 
by  aerial  perspective  of  color  that  it  cannot  contend  with  the 
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tower,  which  therefore  holds  the  eye,  and  becomes  the  key 
of  the  picture.  We  shall  see  presently  how  the  very  objects 
which  se(^ni  at  first  to  contend  with  it  for  the  mastery  are 
made,  occultly,  to  increase  its  preeminence. 

2.   THE  LAW  OF  EEPETITION. 

197.  Another  important  means  of  expressing  unity  is 
to  mark  some  kind  of  sympathy  among  the  different  objects, 
and  perhaps  the  pleasantest,  because  most  surprising,  kind  of 
sympathy,  is  when  one  group  imitates  or  repeats  another; 
not  in  the  way  of  balance  or  s^^mmetry,  but  subordinately, 
like  a  far-away  and  broken  echo  of  it.  Prout  has  insisted 
much  on  this  law  in  all  his  writings  on  composition ;  and  I 
think  it  is  even  more  authoritatively  present  in  the  minds 
of  most  great  composers  than  the  law  of  principality.*  It 
is  quite  curious  to  see  the  pains  that  Turner  sometimes  takes 
to  echo  an  important  passage  of  color;  in  the  Pembroke 
Castle  for  instance,  there  are  two  fishing-boats,  one  with  a 
red,  and  another  with  a  white  sail.  In  a  line  with  them,  on 
the  beach,  are  two  fish  in  precisely  the  same  relative  positions ; 
one  red  and  one  white.  It  is  observable  that  he  uses  the 
artifice  chiefly  in  pictures  where  he  wishes  to  obtain  an 
expression  of  repose :  in  my  notice  of  the  plate  of  Scarborough, 
in  the  series  of  the  Harbors  of  England,  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  dwell  on  this  point;  and  I  extract  in  the  notef 
one  or  two  sentences  which  explain  the  principle.  In  the 
composition   I   have   chosen   for  our  illustration,   this  redu- 

*  See  Note  7  in  Appendix  I. 

t  "In  general,  throughout  Nature,  reflection  and  repetition  are  peace- 
ful tilings,  associated  with  the  idea  of  quiet  succession  in  events;  that 
one  day  should  be  like  another  day,  or  one  history  the  repetition  of  another 
history,  being  more  or  less  results  of  quietness,  while  dissimilarity  and 
non-succession  are  results  of  interference  and  disquietude.  Tims,  though 
an  echo  actually  increases  the  quantity  of  sound  heard,  its  repetition  of 
the  note  or  syllable  gives  an  idea  of  calmness  attainable  in  no  other  way; 
hence  also  the  feeling  of  calm  given  to  a  landscape  by  the  voice  of  a 
cuckoo." 
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plication  is  employed  to  a  singular  extent.  The  tower,  or 
leading  feature,  is  first  repeated  bj  the  low  echo  of  it  to  the 
left;  put  your  finger  over  this  lower  tower,  and  see  how  the 
picture  is  spoiled.  Then  the  sj)ires  of  Coblentz  are  all 
arranged  in  couples  (how  they  are  arranged  in  reality  does 
not  matter ;  when  we  are  composing  a  great  picture,  we  must 
play  the  towers  about  till  they  come  right,  as  fearlessly  as  if 
they  were  chessmen  instead  of  cathedrals).  The  dual  arrange- 
ment of  these  towers  would  have  been  too  easily  seen,  were  it 
not  for  the  little  one  w^hich  pretends  to  make  a  triad  of  the 
last  gTOup  on  the  right,  but  is  so  faint  as  hardly  to  be  dis-: 
cernible :  it  just  takes  off  the  attention  from  the  artifice, 
helped  in  doing  so  by  the  mast  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  which, 
however,  has  instantly  its  own  duplicate  put  at  the  stern."^ 
Then  there  is  the  large  boat  near,  and  its  echo  beyond  it. 
That  echo  is  divided  into  two  again,  and  each  of  those  two 
smaller  boats  has  two  figures  in  it ;  while  two  figures  are  also 
sitting  together  on  the  great  rudder  that  lies  half  in  the 
water,  and  half  aground.  Then,  finally,  the  great  mass  of 
Ehrenlu'eitstein,  Avliich  appears  at  first  to  have  no  answering 
form,  has  almost  its  facsimile  in  the  bank  on  which  the  girl 
is  sitting;  this  bank  is  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  picture  as  any  object  in  the  whole  series.  All 
til  is  is  done  to  deepen  the  effect  of  repose. 

19S.  Symmetry,  or  the  balance  of  parts  or  masses  in 
nearly  equal  opposition,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  treatment 
under  the  law  of  Repetition.  For  the  opposition,  in  a  sym- 
metrical object,  is  of  like  things  reflecting  each  other:  it  is 
not  the  balance  of  contrary  natures  (like  that  of  day  and 
night),  but  of  like  natures  or  like  forms;  one  side  of  a  leaf 
being  set  like  the  reflection  of  the  other  in  water. 

Symmetry  in  iSTature  is,  however,  never  formal  nor  accu- 
rate. She  takes  the  greatest  care  to  secure  some  difference 
between  the  corresponding  things  or  parts  of  things;  and  au 

•  *  This  is  obscure  in  the  ruJe  wood  cut,  the  masts  being  so  delicate  tliat 
they  are  confused  among  the  lines  of  reflection.  In  the  onginal  they  have 
orange  light  upon  them,  relieved  against  purple  behind. 
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approximation  to  accurate  symmetry  is  only  permitted  in 
animals,  because  their  motions  secure  perpetual  difference 
between  the  balancing  parts.  Stand  before  a  mirror;  bold 
your  arms  in  precisely  the  same  position  at  each  side,  your 
head  upright,  your  body  straight ;  divide  your  hair  exactly  in 
the  middle  and  get  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  into  exactly  the 
same  shape  over  each  ear ;  and  you  will  see  the  effect  of  accu- 
rate symmetry :  you  will  see,  no  less,  how  all  grace  and  power 
in  the  hiimau  form  result  from  the  interference  of  motion 
and  life  with  symmetry,  and  from  the  reconciliation  of  its 
balance  with  its  changefulness.  Your  position,  as  seen  in 
the  mirror,  is  the  highest  type  of  symmetry  as  understood 
by  modern  architects. 

199.  In  many  sacred  compositions,  living  symmetry,  the 
balance  of  harmonious  opposites,  is  one  of  the  profoundest 
sources  of  their  power :  almost  any  w^orks  of  the  early  painters, 
Angelico,  Perugino,  Giotto,  etc.,  will  furnish  you  with  notable 
instances  of  it.  The  Madonna  of  Perugino  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Avith  the  angel  Michael  on  one  side  and  Raphael  on 
the  other,  is  as  beautiful  an  example  as  you  can  have. 

In  landscape,  the  principle  of  balance  is  more  or  less 
carried  out,  in  proportion  to  the  wish  of  the  painter  to  express 
disciplined  calmness.  In  bad  compositions,  as  in  bad  archi- 
tecture, it  is  formal,  a  tree  on  one  side  answering  a  tree  on 
the  other;  but  in  good  compositions,  as  in  graceful  statues, 
it  is  always  easy  and  sometimes  hardly  traceable.  In  the 
Coblentz,  however,  you  cannot  have  much  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  the  boats  on  one  side  of  the  tower  and  the  figures  on  the 
other  are  set  in  nearly  equal  balance;  the  tower,  as  a  central 
mass,  uniting  both. 

3.     THE    LAW    OF    COXTIXUITY. 

200.  Another  important  and  pleasurable  way  of  express- 
ing unity,  is  by  giving  some  orderly  succession  to  a  number 
of  objects  more  or  less  similar.  And  this  succession  is  most 
interesting  when  it  is  connected  with  some  gradual  change 
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in  the  aspect  or  character  of  the  objects.  Thus  the  succes- 
sion of  the  pillars  of  a  cathedral  aisle  is  most  interesting 
when  they  retire  in  perspective,  becoming  more  and  more 
obscure  in  distance:  so  the  succession  of  mountain  prom- 
ontories one  behind  another,  on  the  flanks  of  a  valley;  so 
the  succession  of  clouds,  fading  farther  and  farther  towards 
the  horizon ;  each  promontory  and  each  cloud  being  of  dif- 
ferent shape,  yet  all  evidently  following  in  a  calm  and 
appointed  order.  If  there  be  no  change  at  all  in  the  shape 
or  size  of  the  objects,  there  is  no  continuity;  there  is  only 


Fig.  33. 


repetition — monotony.  It  is  the  change  in  shape  which 
suggests  the  idea  of  their  being  individually  free,  and  able 
to  escape,  if  tli^ey  like,  from  the  law  that  rules  them,  and  yet 
submitting  to  it. 

201.  I  will  leave  our  chosen  illustrative  composition  for  a 
moment  to  take  up  another,  still  more  expressive  of  this  law. 
It  is  one  of  Turner's  most  tender  studies,  a  sketch  on  Calais 
Sands  at  sunset;  so  delicate  in  the  expression  of  wave  and 
cloud,  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  reach  it  with  any 
kind  of  outline  in  a  wood-cut;  but  the  rough  sketch,  Fig.  33, 
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is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  its  arrangement.  The  aim  of 
the  painter  has  been  to  give  the  intensest  expression  of 
repose,  together  with  the  enchanted,  lulling,  monotonous 
motion  of  cloud  and  wave.  All  the  clouds  are  moving  in 
innumerable  ranks  after  the  sun,  meeting  towards  that  point 
in  the  horizon  where  he  has  set ;  and  the  tidal  waves  gain  in 
winding  currents  upon  the  sand,  with  that  stealthy  haste  in 
which  they  cross  each  other  so  quietly,  at  their  edges;  just 
folding  one  over  another  as  they  meet,  like  a  little  piece  of 
ruffled  silk,  and  leaping  up  a  little  as  two  children  kiss  and 
clap  their  hands,  and  then  going  on  again,  each  in  its  silent 
hurry,  drawing  jDointed  arches  on  the  sand  as  their  thin  edges 
intersect  in  parting.  But  all  this  would  not  have  been  enough 
expressed  without  the  line  of  the  old  pier-timbers,  black 
with  weeds,  strained  and  bent  by  the  storm  waves,  and  now 
seeming  to  stoop  in  following  one  another,  like  dark  ghosts 
escaping  slowly  from  the  cruelty  of  the  pursuing  sea. 

202.  I  need  not,  I  hope,  point  out  to  the  reader  the  illus- 
tration of  this  law  of  continuance  in  the  subject  chosen  for 
our  general  illustration.  It  was  simply  that  gradual  suc- 
cession of  the  retiring  arches  of  the  bridge  which  induced 
Turner  to  paint  the  subject  at  all ;  and  it  was  this  same 
principle  wdiich  led  him  always  to  seize  on  subjects  includ- 
ing long  bridges  wherever  he  could  find  tliem ;  but  especially, 
observe,  unequal  bridges,  having  the  highest  arch  at  one  side 
rather  than  at  the  center.  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  irrespec- 
tive of  general  laws  of  composition,  and  connected  with  the 
nature  of  rivers,  which  I  may  as  well  stop  a  minute  to  tell 
you  about,  and  let  you  rest  from  the  study  of  composition. 

203.  All  rivers,  small  or  large,  agree  in  one  character,  they 
like  to  lean  a  little  on  one  side :  they  cannot  bear  to  have 
their  channels  deepest  in  the  middle,  but  wull  always,  if  they 
can,  have  one  bank  to  sun  themselves  upon,  and  another  to  get 
cool  under;  one  shingly  shore  to  play  over,  where  they  may 
be  shallow,  and  foolish,  and  childlike,  and  another  steep 
shore,  under  which  they  can  pause,  and  purify  themselves, 
and  get  their  strength  of  waves  fully  together  for  due  occasion. 
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Rivers  in  this  way  are  just  like  wise  men,  who  keep  one  side 
of  their  life  for  play,  and  another  for  work;  and  can  be 
brilliant,  and  chattering,  and  transparent,  when  they  are  at 
ease,  and  yet  take  deep  counsel  on  the  other  side  when  they 
set  themselves  to  their  main  purpose.  And  rivers  are  just 
in  this  divided,  also,  like  wicked  and  good  men:  the"  good 
rivers  have  serviceable  deep  places  all  along  their  banks, 
that  ships  can  sail  in;  but  the  v\'icked  rivers  go  scooping 
irregularly  under  their  banks  until  they  get  full  of  stran- 
gling eddies,  which  no  boat  can  row  over  without  being  twisted 
against  the  rocks;  and  pools  like  wells,  which  no  one  can 
get  out  of  but  the  water-kelpie  that  lives  at  the  bottom ;  but, 
wicked  or  good,  the  rivers  all  agree  in  having  two  kinds  of 
sides.  Xow  the  natural  way  in  which  a  village  stone-mason 
therefore  throws  a  bridge  over  a  strong  stream  is,  of  course, 
to  build  a  great  door  to  let  the  cat  through,  and  little  doors 
to  let  the  kittens  through ;  a  great  arch  for  the  great  current, 
to  give  it  room  in  flood  time,  and  little  arches  for  the  little 
currents  along  the  shallow  shore.  This,  even  without  any 
prudential  respect  for  the  floods  of  the  great  current,  he  would 
do  in  simple  economy  of  work  and  stone ;  for  the  smaller  your 
arches  are,  the  less  material  you  want  on  their  flanks.  Two 
arches  over  the  same  span  of  river,  supposing  the  butments 
are  at  the  same  depth,  are  cheaper  than  one,  and  that  by  a 
great  deal ;  so  that,  where  the  current  is  shallow,  the  village 
mason  makes  his  arches  many  and  low:  as  the  water  gets 
deeper,  and  it  becomes  troublesome  to  build  his  piers  up  from 
the  bottom,  he  throws  his  arches  wider ;  at  last  he  comes  to 
the  deep  stream,  and,  as  he  cannot  build  at  the  bottom  of 
that,  he  throws  his  largest  arch  over  it  with  a  leap,  and  "vvith 
another  little  one  or  so  gains  the  opposite  shore.  Of  course 
as  arches  are  wider  they  must  be  higher,  or  they  will  not 
stand ;  so  the  roadway  must  rise  as  the  arches  widen.  And 
thus  we  have  the  general  type  of  bridge,  with  its  highest  and 
widest  arch  towards  one  side,  and  a  train  of  minor  arches 
running  over  the  flat  shore  on  the  other :  usually  a  steep  bank 
at  the  river-side  next  the  large  arch;  always,  of  course,  a 
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flat  shore  on  the  side  of  the  small  ones:  and  the  bend  of  the 
river  assuredly  concave  towards  this  flat,  cutting  round,  with 
a  sweep  into  the  steep  bank ;  or,  if  there  is  no  steep  bank, 
still  assuredly  cutting  into  the  shore  at  the  steep  end  of  the 
bridge. 

Now  this  kind  of  bridge,  sympathizing,  as  it  does,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  river,  and  marking  the  nature  of  the  thing 
it  has  to  deal  with  and  conquer,  is  the  ideal  of  a  bridge; 
and  all  endeavors  to  do  the  thing  in  a  grand  engineer's 
manner,  with  a  level  roadway  and  equal  arches,  are  barbarous ; 
not  only  because  all  monotonous  forms  are  ugly  in  them- 
selves, but  because  the  mind  perceives  at  once  that  there  has 
been  cost  uselessly  thrown  away  for  the  sake  of  formality.* 

204.  Well,  to  return  to  our  continuity.  We  see  that  the 
Turnerian  bridge  in  Fig.  32  is  of  the  absolutely  perfect 
type,  and  is  still  farther  interesting  by  having  its  main  arch 
crowned  by  a  watch-tower.  But  as  I  want  you  to  note 
especially  what  perhaps  was  not  the  case  in  the  real  bridge, 
but  is  entirely  Turner's  doing,  you  will  find  that  though  the 

*  Tlie  cost  of  art  in  getting  a  bridge  level  is  alirays  lost,  for  you  must 
get  up  to  the  height  of  the  central  arch  at  any  rate,  and  you  only  can  make 
the  whole  bridge  level  by  putting  the  hill  farther  back,  and  pretending  to 
have  got  rid  of  it  wlien  you  have  not,  but  have  only  wasted  money  in 
building  an  unnecessary  embankment.  Of  course,  the  bridge  should  not 
be  difficultly  or  dangerously  steep,  but  the  necessary  slope,  whatever  it 
may  be,  should  be  in  the  bridge  itself,  as  far  as  the  bridge  can  take  it,  and 
not  pushed  aside  into  the  approach,  as  in  our  ^Yaterloo  road ;  the  only 
rational  excuse  for  doing  which  is  that  when  the  slope  must  be  long  it  is 
inconvenient  to  put  on  a  drag  at  the  top  of  the  bridge,  and  that  any 
Testiveness  of  the  horse  is  more  dangerous  on  the  bridge  than  on  the  em- 
bankment. To  this  I  answer:  first,  it  is  not  more  dangerous  in  reality, 
though  it  looks  so,  for  the  bridge  is  always  guanled  by  an  effective  para- 
pet, but  the  embankment  is  sure  to  have  no  parapet,  or  onl}'  a  useless 
rail ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  slope  on  the  bridge  and 
make  the  roadway  wide  in  proportion,  so  as  to  be  quite  safe,  because  a 
little  waste  of  space  on  the  river  is  no  loss,  but  your  wide  embankment  at 
the  side  loses  good  ground ;  and  so  my  picturesque  bridges  are  right  as 
well  as  beautiful,  and  I  hope  to  see  them  built  again  some  day  instead  of 
the  frightful  straight-backed  things  which  we  fancy  are  fine,  and  accept 
from  the  pontifical  rigidities  of  the  engineering  mind. 
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arches  diminish  gradually,  not  one  is  regularly  diminished — 
they  are  all  of  different  shapes  and  sizes:  you  cannot  see  this 
clearly  in  Fig.  32,  but  in  the  larger  diagram,  Fig.  34,  over 
loaf,  you  will  with  ease.  This  is  indeed  also  part  of  the  ideal 
of  a  bridge,  because  the  lateral  currents  near  the  shore  are 
of  course  irregular  in  size,  and  a  simple  builder  would 
naturally  vary  his  arches  accordingly;  and  also,  if  the  bottom 
was  rocky,  build  his  piers  where  the  rocks  came.  But  it  is 
not  as  a  part  of  bridge  ideal,  but  as  a  necessity  of  all  noble 
composition,  that  this  irregularity  is  introduced  by  Turner. 
It  at  once  raises  the  object  thus  treated  from  the  lower  or 
vulgar  unity  of  rigid  law  to  the  greater  unity  of  clouds, 
and  Avaves,  and  trees,  and  human  souls,  each  different,  each 
obedient,'  and  each  in  harmonious  service. 

4.  THE  LAW  OF  CURVATURE. 

205.  There  is,  however,  another  point  to  be  noticed  in  this 
bridge  of  Turner's.  iSTot  only  does  it  slope  away  unequally 
at  its  sides,  but  it  slopes  in  a  gradual  though  very  subtle 
curve.  And  if  you  substitute  a  straight  line  for  this  curve 
(drawing  one  with  a  rule  from  the  base  of  the  tower  on  each 
side  to  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  in  Fig.  34,  and  effacing  the 
curve),  you  will  instantly  see  that  the  design  has  suffered 
grievously.  You  may  ascertain,  by  experiment,  that  all 
beautiful  objects  whatsoever  are  thus  terminated  by  deli- 
cately curved  lines,  except  where  the  straight  line  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  use  or  stability ;  and  that  when  a  complete 
system  of  straight  lines,  throughout  the  form,  is  necessary 
to  that  stability,  as  in  crystals,  the  beauty,  if  any  exists, 
is  in  color  and  transparency,  not  in  form.  Cut  out  the  shape 
of  any  crystal  you  like,  in  white  wax  or  wood,  and  put  it 
beside  a  white  lily,  and  you  will  feel  the  force  of  the  curva- 
ture in  its  purity,  irrespective  of  added  color,  or  other  inter- 
fering elements  of  beauty. 

206.  Well,  as  curves  are  more  beautiful  than  straight  lines, 
it  is  necessary  to  a  good  composition  that  its  continuities  of 
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object,  mass,  or  color  should  be,  if  possible,  in  curves,  rather 
than  straight  lines  or  angular  ones.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
simplest  and  prettiest  examples  of  a  graceful  continuity  of 
this  kind  is  in  the  line  traced  at  any  moment  by  the  corks 
of  a  net  as  it  is  being  drawn :  nearly  every  person  is  more 
or  less  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  dotted  line.  Xow,  it 
is  almost  always  possible,  not  only  to  secure  such  a  continuity 
in  the  arrangement  or  boundaries  of  objects  which,  like  these 


\ 
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bridge  arches  or  the  corks  of  the  net,  are  actually  connected 
with  each  other,  but — and  this  is  a  still  more  noble  and  inter- 
esting kind  of  continuity — among  features  which  appear  at 
first  entirely  separate.  Thus  the  towers  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
on  the  left,  in  Fig.  32,  appear  at  first  indeiDendent  of  each 
other ;  l)ut  when  I  give  their  profile,  on  a  larger  scale,  Fig. 
35,  the  reader  may  easily  perceive  that  there  is  a  subtle 
cadence  and  harmony  among  them.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  they  are  all  bounded  by  one  grand  curve,  traced  by  the 
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dotted  line ;  out  of  the  seven  towers,  four  precisely  touch 
this  curve,  the  others  only  falling  back  from  it  here  and  there 
to  keep  the  eye  from  discovering  it  too  easily. 

207.  And  it  is  not  only  always  possible  to  obtain  con- 
tinuities of  this  kind :  it  is,  in  drawing  large  forests  or 
mountain  forms,  essential  to  truth.  The  towers  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  might  or  might  not  in  reality  fall  into  such  a 
curve,  but  assuredly  the  basalt  rock  on  which  they  stand  did; 
for  all  mountain  forms  not  cloven  into  absolute  precipice, 
nor  covered  by  straight  slopes  of  shales,  are  more  or  less 
governed  by  these  great  curves,  it  being  one  of  the  aims  of 
Nature  in  all  her  work  to  produce  them.  The  reader  must 
already  know  this,  if  he  has  been  able  to  sketch  at  all  among 
mountains;  if  not,  let  him  merely  draw  for  himself,  care- 
fully, the  outlines  of  any  low  hills  accessible  to  him,  where 
they  are  tolerably  steep,  or  of  the  woods  which  grow  on  them. 


Fia  36. 

The  steeper  shore  of  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead,  or  any  of 
the  downs  at  Brighton  or  Dover,  or,  even  nearer,  about  Croy- 
don (as  Addington  Hills),  is  easily  accessible  to  a  Lon- 
doner ;  and  he  will  soon  find  not  only  how  constant,  but  how 
graceful  the  curvature  is.  Graceful  curvature  is  distinguished 
from  ungraceful  by  two  characters ;  first  in  its  moderation, 
that  is  to  say,  its  close  approach  to  straightness  in  some  part 
of  its  course  ;*  and,  secondly,  by  its  variation,  that  is  to  say, 
its  never  remaining  equal  in  degree  at  different  parts  of  its 
course. 

208.   This  variation  is  itself  twofold  in  all  good  curves. 

*  I  cannot  waste  space  here  by  reprinting  avIjuI  I  have  said  in  other 
books;  but  the  reader  ought,  if  possible,  to  refer  to  the  notices  of  this 
part  of  our  subject  in  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  chap  xvii. ;  and  Stones  of 
Venice,  vol.  iii.  chap.  i.  §  8. 
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A.  There  is,  first,  a  steady  change  through  the  whole  line, 
from  less  to  more  curvature,  or  more  to  less,  so  that  no  part 
of  the  line  is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  or  can  be  drawn  by  com- 
passes in  any  way  whatever.  Thus,  in  Fig.  36,  a  is  a  bad 
curve  because  it  is  part  of  a  circle,  and  is  therefore  monoto- 


FlG.  37. 

nous  throughout ;  but  &  is  a  good  curve,  because  it  continually 
changes  its  direction  as  it  proceeds. 

The  first  difference  between  good  and  bad  drawing  of  tree 
boughs  consists  in  observance  of  this  fact.  Thus,  when  I  put 
leaves  on  the  line  6,  as  in  Fig.  37,  you  can  immediately  feel 
the  springiness  of  character  dependent  on  the  changefulnes? 


Fig.  38. 

of  the  curve.  You  may  put  leaves  on  the  other  line  for 
yourself,  but  you  will  find  you  cannot  make  a  right  tree 
spray  of  it.  For  all  tree  boughs,  large  or  small,  as  well  as 
all  noble  natural  lines  whatsoever,  agree  in  this  character ; 
and  it  is  a  point  of  primal  necessity  that  your  eye  should 
always  seize  and  your  hand  trace  it.  Here  are  two  more 
portions  of  good  curves,  with  leaves  put  on  them  at  the  ex- 
tremities instead  of  the  flanks,  Fig.  38 ;  and  two  showing  the 
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arrangement  of  masses  of  foliage  seen  a  little  farther  off, 


Fig.  39. 

Fig.  39,  "which  you  may  in  like  manner  amuse  yourself  by 
turning  into  segments  of  circles — you  will 
see  with  what  result.  I  hope  however  you 
have  beside  you,  by  this  time,  many  good 
studies  of  tree  boughs  carefully  made,  in 
which  you  may  study  variations  of  curva- 
ture in  their  most  complicated  and  lovely 
forms.* 

209.  B.  ISTot  only  does  every  good  curve 
vary  in  general  tendency,  but  it  is  modu- 
lated, as  it  proceeds,  by  myriads  of  subor- 
dinate curves.  Thus  the  outlines  of  a  tree 
trunk  are  never  as  at  a,  Fig.  40,  but  as  at 
h.  So  also  in  waves,  clouds,  and  all  other 
nobly  formed  masses.  Thus  another  essen- 
tial difference  between  good  and  bad  draw- 
ing, or  good  and  bad  sculpture,  depends  on 
the  quantity  and  refinement  of  minor 
curvatures  carried,  by  good  work,  into  the 
great  lines.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
this  is  not  variation  in  large  curves,  but 
composition  of  large  curves  out  of  small 
Pig.  40.  ones ;  it  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 

beautiful  element,  but  not  a  change  in  its  nature. 

*  If  you  liappen  to  be  reading  at  this  part  of  tlie  book,  Avithout  having 
gone  through  any  previous  practice,  turn  back  to  tlie  sketch  of  the  rami- 
fication of  stone  pine.  Fig.  4,  p.  17,  and  examine  the  curves  of  its  boughs 
one  by  one,  trying  them  by  the  conditions  here  stated  under  the  heads  A 
andB. 
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5.    THE  LAW   OF  RADIATION. 

210.  We  have  hitherto  been  concerned  only  with  the  bind- 
ing of  our  various  objects  into  beautiful  lines  or  processions. 
The  next  point  we  have  to  consider  is,  how  we  may  unite 
these  lines  or  processions  themselves,  so  as  to  make  groups  of 
them. 

ISTow,  there  are  two  kinds  of  harmonies  of  lines.  One  in 
which,  moving  more  or  less  side  by  side,  they  variously,  but 
evidently  with  consent,  retire  from  or  approach  each  other, 
intersect  or  oppose  each  other ;  currents  of  melody  in  music, 
for  different  voices,  thus  approach  and  cross,  fall  and  rise,  in 
harmony ;  so  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  they  approach  the 
shore,  flow  into  one  another  or  cross,  but  with  a  gi"eat  unity 
through  all ;  and  so  various  lines  of  composition  often  flow 
harmoniously  through  and  across  each  other  in  a  picture. 
But  the  most  simple  and  perfect  connection  of  lines  is  by 
radiation;  that  is,  by  their  all  springing  from  one  point,  or 
closing  towards  it ;  and  this  harmony  is  often,  in  Xature 
almost  always,  united  with  the  other ;  as  the  boughs  of  trees, 
though  they  intersect  and  play  amongst  each  other  irregu- 
larly, indicate  by  their  general  tendency  their  origin  from 
one  root.  An  essential  part  of  the  beauty  of  all  vegetable 
form  is  in  this  radiation ;  it  is  seen  most  simply  in  a  single 
flower  or  loaf,  as  in  a  convolvulus  bell,  or  chestnut  leaf;  but 
more  beautifully  in  the  complicated  arrangements  of  the 
large  boughs  and  sprays.  For  a  leaf  is  only  a  flat  piece  of 
radiation;  but  the  tree  throws  its  branches  on  all  sides,  and 
even  in  every  profile  view  of  it,  which  presents  a  radiation 
more  or  less  correspondent  to  that  of  its  leaves,  it  is  more 
beautiful,  because  varied  by  the  freedom  of  the  separate 
branches.  I  believe  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  all  trees, 
the  angle  at  which,  in  their  leaves,  the  lateral  ribs  are  set  on 
their  central  rib  is  approximately  the  same  at  which  the 
branches  leave  the  great  stem ;  and  thus  each  section  of  the 
tree  would  present  a  kind  of  magnified  view  of  its  own  leaf, 
were  it  not  for  the  interfering  force  of  gravity  on  the  masses 
of  foliage.     This  force  in  proportion  to  their  age,  and"  the 
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lateral  leverage  upon  them,  bears  them  doAniwards  at  the 
extremities,  so  that,  as  before  noticed,  the  lower  the  bough 
grows  on  the  stem,  the  more  it  droops  (Fig.  17,  p.  67)  ; 
besides  this,  nearly  all  beautiful  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
divide  into  two  or  more  j)riucipal  masses,  which  give  a 
prettier  and  more  complicated  symmetry  than  if  one  stem 
ran  all  the  way  up  the  center.  Fig.  41  may  thus  be  con- 
t^idered  the  simplest  type  of  tree  radiation,  as  opposed  to 


leaf  radiation.  In  this  figure,  however,  all  secondary  rami- 
iication  is  unrepresented,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity;  but 
if  we  take  one  half  of  such  a  tree,  and  merely  give  two 
secondary  branches  to  each  main  branch  (as  represented 
in  the  general  branch  structure  shown  at  b,  Fig.  18,  p. 
6S),  we  shall  have  the  form  Fig.  42.  This  I  consider 
the  perfect  general  type  of  tree  structure;  and  it  is  curi- 
ously connected  with  certain  forms  of  Greek,  Byzantine, 
raid  Gothic  ornamentation,  into  the  discussion  of  w^hich, 
however,  we  must  not  enter  here.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  both  in  Figs.  41  and  42  all 
the  branches  so  spring  from  the  main  stem  as 
very  nearly  to  suggest  their  united  radiation 
from  the  root  R.  This  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sally the  case ;  but  if  the  branches  do  not  bend 
towards  a  point  in  the  root,  they  at  least  converge 
to  some  point  or  other.  In  the  examples  in  Fig. 
43,  the  mathematical  center  of  curvature,  a,  is 
thus,  in  one  case,  on  the  ground,  at  some  distance  from  the 
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root,  and  in  the  other,  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  Half,  onlj, 
of  each  tree  is  given,  for  the  sake  of  clearness :  Fig.  44  gives 
both  sides  of  another  example,  in  which  the  origins  of  curva- 
ture are  below  the  root.  As  the  positions  of  such  points  may 
be  varied  without  end,  and  as  the  arrangement  of  the  lines 
is  also  farther  complicated  by  the  fact  of  the  boughs  spring- 
ing for  the  most  part  in  a  spiral  order  round  the  tree,  and  at 
proportionate  distances,  the  systems  of  curvature  which 
regulate  the  form  of  vegetation  are  quite  infinite.     Infinite 


Fig.  43. 


Fig. 


44. 


is  a  word  easily  said,  and  easily  written,  and  people  do  not 
always  mean  it  when  they  say  it ;  in  this  case  I  do  mean  it : 
the  number  of  systems  is  incalculable,  and  even  to  furnish 
anything  like  a  representative  number  of  types,  I  should 
have  to  give  several  hundreds  of  figures  such  as  Fig.  44.* 

211.  Thus  far,  however,  we  have  only  been  speaking  of  the 
great  relations  of  stem  and  branches.  The  forms  of  the 
branches  themselves  are  regulated  by  still  more  subtle  laws, 
for  they  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  form  of 


*  The  reader,  I  hope,  observes  always  that  every  line  in  these  figures 
is  itself  one  of  varying  curvature,  and  cannot  be  drawn  by  compasses. 
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the  tree  and  of  the  leaf.  The  leaf  has  a  flat  ramification ;  the 
tree  a  completely  rounded  one ;  the  bough  is  neither  rounded 
nor  flat,  but  has  a  structure  exactly  balanced  between  the 
two,  in  a  half-tlattened,  half-rounded  flake,  closely  resembling 
in  shape  one  of  the  thick  leaves  of  an  artichoke  or  the 
flake  of  a  fir  cone ;  by  combination  forming  the  solid  mass  of 
the  tree,  as  the  leaves  compose  the  artichoke  head.  I  have 
before  pointed  out  to  you  the  general  resemblance  of  these 
branch  flakes  to  an  extended  hand ;  but  they  may  be  more 
accurately  represented  by  the  ribs  of  a  boat.  If  you  can 
imagine  a  very  broad-headed  and  flattened  boat  applied  by 
its  keel  to  the  end  of  a  main  branch,*  as  in  Fig.  45,  the  lines 
which  its  ribs  will  take,  supposing  them  outside  of  its  tim- 
bers instead  of  inside,  and  the  general  contour  of  it,  as  seen 


Fig.  45. 

in  different  directions,  from  above  and  below,  will  give  you 
the  closest  approximation  to  the  perspectives  and  foreshorten- 
ings  of  a  well-grown  branch-flake.  Fig.  25  above,  p.  89, 
is  an  unharmed  and  unrestrained  shoot  of  healthy  young 
oak;  and,  if  you  compare  it  with  Fig.  45,  you  will  under- 
stand at  once  the  action  of  the  lines  of  leafage ;  the  boat  only 
failing  as  a  type  in  that  its  ribs  are  too  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other  at  the  sides,  while  the  bough  sends  all  its  ramifica- 
tion well  forwards,  rounding  to  the  head,  that  it  may  accom- 
■  plish  its  part  in  the  outer  form  of  the  whole  tree,  yet  always 

*  I  hope  the  reader  understands  that  these  -wood-cuts  are  merely  fac- 
similes of  the  sketches  I  make  at  the  side  of  my  paper  to  illustrate  my 
meaning  as  I  write — often  sadly  scrawled  if  I  want  to  get  on  to  something 
else.  This  one  is  really  a  little  too  careless ;  but  it  would  take  more  time 
and  trouble  to  make  a  proper  drawing  of  so  odd  a  boat  than  the  matter  is 
worth.     It  will  answer  the  purpose  well  enough  as  it  is. 
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securing  the  compliance  with  the  great  universal  law  that 
the  branches  nearest  the  root  bend  most  back ;  and,  of  course, 
throwing  some  always  back  as  well  as  forwards ;  the  appear- 
ance of  reversed  action  being  much  increased,  and  rendered 
more  striking  and  beautiful,  by  perspective.  Tig.  25  shows 
the  perspective  of  such  a  bough  as  it  is  seen  from  below; 
Fig.  46  gives  rudely  the  look  it  would  have  from  above. 

212.  You  may  suppose,  if  you  have  not  already  discovered, 
what  subtleties  of  perspective  and  light  and  shade  are  in- 
volved in  the  drawing  of  these  branch-flakes,  as  you  see  them 
in  different  directions  and  actions;  now  raised,  now  de- 
pressed: touched  on  the  edges  by  the  wind,  or  lifted  up  and 
bent  back  so  as  to  show  all  the  white  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  shivering  in  light,  as  the  bottom  of  a  boat  rises  white 


Fig.  46. 

with  spray  at  the  surge-crest;  or  drooping  in  quietness  to- 
wards the  dew  of  the  grass  beneath  them  in  windless  morn- 
ings, or  bowed  down  under  oppressive  grace  of  deep-charged 
snow.  Snow  time,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best  for  practice 
in  the  placing  of  tree  masses;  but  you  will  only  be  able  to 
understand  them  thoroughly  by  beginning  with  a  single  bough 
and  a  few  leaves  placed  tolerably  even,  as  in  Fig.  38,  p.  149. 
First  one  with  three  leaves,  a  central  and  two  lateral  ones,  as 
at  a ;  then  with  five,  as  at  h,  and  so  on ;  directing  your  whole 
attention  to  the  expression,  both  by  contour  and  light  and 
shade,  of  the  boat-like  arrangements,  which,  in  your  earlier 
studies,  will  have  been  a  good  deal  confused,  partly  owing 
to  your  inexperience,  and  partly  to  the  depth  of  shade,  or 
absolute  blackness  of  mass  required  in  those  studies. 

213,  One  thing  more  remains  to  be  noted,  and  I  will  let 
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you  out  of  the  wood.  You  see  that  in  every  generally  rep- 
resentative figure  I  have  surrounded  the  radiating  branches 
with  a  dotted  line:  such  lines  do  indeed  terminate  every  vege- 
table form;  and  you  see  that  they  are  themselves  beautiful 
curves,  which,  according  to  their  flow,  and  the  width  or  nar- 
rowness of  the  spaces  they  inclose,  characterize  the  species 
of  tree  or  leaf,  and  express  its  free  or  formal  action,  its  grace 
of  youth  or  weight  of  age.  So  that,  throughout  all  the 
freedom  of  her  wildest  foliage,  Xature  is  resolved  on  ex- 
pressing an  encompassing  limit;  and  marking  a  unity  in  the 
whole  tree,  caused  not  only  by  the  rising  of  its  branches  from 
a  common  root,  but  by  their  joining  in  one  work,  and  being 
bound  by  a  common  law.  And  having  ascertained  this,  let 
us  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  a  point  in  leaf  structure  which, 
I  doubt  not,  you  must  already  have  observed  in  your  earlier 
studies,  but  which  it  is  well  to  state  here,  as  connected  with 
the  unity  of  the  branches  in  the  great  trees.  You  must  have 
noticed,  I  shoiild  think,  that  whenever  a  leaf  is  compound, — 
that  is  to  say,  divided  into  other  leaflets  which  in  any  way 
repeat  or  imitate  the  form  of  the  whole  leaf, — those  leaflets 
are  not  symmetrical,  as  the  whole  leaf  is,  but  always  smaller 
on  the  side  towards  the  point  of  the  gi-eat  leaf,  so  as  to  ex- 
press their  subordination  to  it,  and  show,  even  when  they 
are  pulled  off,  that  they  are  not  small  independent  leaves, 
but  members  of  one  large  leaf. 

214.  Fig.  47,  which  is  a  block-plan  of  a  leaf  of  colum- 
bine, without  its  minor  divisions  on  the  edges,  will  illustrate 
the  principle  clearly.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  large  mass, 
A,  and  two  lateral  ones,  of  which  the  one  on  the  right  only  is 
lettered,  B.  Each  of  these  masses  is  again  composed  of  three 
others,  a  central  and  two  lateral  ones ;  but  observe,  the  minor 
one,  a  of  A,  is  balanced  equally  by  its  opposite;  but  the  minor 
&  1  of  B  is  larger  than  its  opposite  h  2.  Again,  each  of 
these  minor  masses  is  divided  into  three ;  but  while  the  central 
mass,  A  of  A,  is  symmetrically  divided,  the  b  of  B  is  unsym- 
metrical,  its  largest  side-lobe  being  lowest.  Again,  in  h  2,  the 
lobe  c  1  (its  lowest  lobe  in  relation  to  b)  is  larger  than  c  2; 
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and  so  also  in  h  1.  So  that  universally  one  lobe  of  a  lateral 
leaf  is  always  larger  than  the  other,  and  the  smaller  lobe  is 
that  which  is  nearer  the  central  mass ;  the  lower  leaf,  as  it 
were  by  courtesy,  subduing  some  of  its  o^\ti  dignity  or  power, 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  greater  or  captain  leaf,  and 
always  expressing,  therefore,  its  own  subordination  and 
secondary  character.  This  law  is  carried  out  even  in  single 
leaves.     As  far  as  I  know,  the  upper  half,  towards  the  point 


B 


of  the  spray,  is  always  the  smaller;  and  a  slightly  different 
curve,  more  convex  at  the  springing,  is  used  for  the  lower 
side,  giving  an  exquisite  variety  to  the  form  of  the  whole 
leaf ;  so  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  beauty  of  every 
subordinate  leaf  throughout  the  tree  is  made  to  depend  on  its 
confession  of  its  o^^^l  lowliness  and  subjection. 

215.  And  now,  if  we  bring  together  in  one  view  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  ascertained  in  trees,  we  shall  find  they  may 
be  summed  under  four  great  laws;   and  that  all  perfect'- 

*  Imperfect  vegetable  form  T  consider  that  which  is  in  its  nature  de- 
pendent, as  in  runners  and  climbers;  or  which  is  susceptible  of  continual 
injury  without  materially  losing  the  power  of  giving  pleasure  by  its 
aspect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  grasses.     I  have  not,  of  course,  space 
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vegetable  form  is  appointed  to  express  these  four  laws  in 
noble  balance  of  authority. 

1.  Support  from  one  living  root. 

2.  Ixadiation,  or  tendency  of  force  from  some  one  given 
point,  either  in  the  root  or  in  some  stated  connection  with  it. 

3.  Liberty  of  each  bough  to  seek  its  own  livelihood  and 
liappiness  according  to  its  needs,  by  irregularities  of  action 
both  in  its  play  and  its  work,  either  stretching  out  to  get  its 
required  nourishment  from  light  and  rain,  by  finding  some 
sufficient  breathing-place  amoug  the  other  branches,  or  knot- 
ting and  gathering  itself  up  to  get  strength  for  any  load 
which  its  fruitful  blossoms  may  lay  upon  it,  and  for  any 
stress  of  its  storm-tossed  luxuriance  of  leaves ;  or  playing 
hither  and  thither  as  the  fitful  sunshine  may  tempt  its  young 
shoots,  in  their  undecided  states  of  mind  about  their  future 
life. 

4.  Imperative  requirement  of  each  bough  to  stop  within 
certain  limits,  expressive  of  its  kindly  fellowship  and  frater- 
nity with  the  boughs  in  its  neighborhood;  and  to  work  wuth 
them  according  to  its  power,  magnitude,  and  state  of  health, 
to  bring  out  the  general  perfectness  of  the  great  curve,  and 
circumferent  stateliness  of  the  whole  tree. 

216.  I  think  I  may  leave  you,  unhelped,  to  work  out  the 
moral  analogies  of  these  laws ;  you  may,  perhaps,  however,  be 
a  little  puzzled  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  second  one.  It 
typically  expresses  that  healthy  human  actions  should  spring 
radiantly  (like  rays)  from  some  single  heart  motive;  the 
most  beautiful  systems  of  action  taking  place  when  this 
motive  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  life,  and  the  action  is 
clearly  seen  to  proceed  from  it;  while  also  many  beautiful 
secondary  systems  of  action  taking  place  from  motives  not 
so  deep  or  central,  but  in  some  beautiful  subordinate  connec- 
tion w^tli  the  central  or  life  motive. 

The  other  laws,  if  you  think  over  them,  you  will  find 
equally  significative  ;  and  as  you  draw  trees  more  and  more  in 

here  to  explain  these  minor  distinctions,  but  the  laws  above  stated  apply 
to  all  the  more  important  trees  and  shrubs  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the 
student. 
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their  various  states  of  health  and  hardship,  jou  will  be 
every  day  more  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  types  they  present 
of  the  truths  most  essential  for  mankind  to  know;*  and  you 
will  see  what  this  vegetation  of  the  earth,  which  is  necessary 
to  our  life,  first,  as  purifying  the  air  for  us  and  then  as  food, 
and  just  as  necessary  to  our  joy  in  all  places  of  the  earth, — 
what  these  trees  and  leaves,  I  say,  are  meant  to  teach  us  as 
we  contemplate  them,  and  read  or  hear  their  lovely  language, 
written  or  spoken  for  us,  not  in  frightful  black  letters  nor  in 
dull  sentences,  but  in  fair  green  and  shadowy  shapes  of  wav- 
ing words,  and  blossomed  brightness  of  odoriferous  wit,  and 
sweet  whispers  of  unintrusive  wisdom,  and  playful  morality. 

217.  Well,  I  am  sorry  myself  to  leave  the  wood,  whatever 
my  reader  may  be ;  but  leave  it  we  must,  or  we  shall  compose 
no  more  pictures  to-day. 

This  law  of  radiation,  then,  enforcing  unison  of  action 
in  arising  from,  or  proceeding  to,  some  given  point,  is  per- 
haps, of  all  principles  of  composition,  the  most  influential  in 
producing  the  beauty  of  gTOups  of  form.  Other  laws  make 
them  forcible  or  interesting,  but  this  generally  is  chief  in 
rendering  them  beautiful.  In  the  arrangement  of  masses 
in  pictures,  it  is  constantly  obeyed  by  the  great  composers; 
but,  like  the  law  of  principality,  with  careful  concealment 
of  its  imperativeness,  the  point  to  which  the  lines  of  main 

*  There  is  a  very  tender  lesson  of  this  kind  in  the  shadows  of  leaves 
upon  the  ground ;  shadows  which  are  the  most  likely  of  all  to  attract  at- 
tention, by  their  pretty  play  and  change.  If  you  examine  them,  you  will 
find  that  tlie  shadows  do  not  take  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  but  that,  through 
each  interstice,  the  light  falls,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the  form  of  a  round 
or  oval  spot ;  that  is  to  say,  it  produces  the  image  of  the  sun  itself,  cast 
either  vertically  or  obliquely,  in  circle  or  ellipse  according  to  the  slope  of 
the  ground.  Of  course  the  sun's  rays  produce  the  same  effect,  when  they 
fall  through  any  small  aperture :  but  the  openings  between  leaves  are  the 
only  ones  likely  to  show  it  to  an  ordinary  observer,  or  to  attract  his  at- 
tention to  it  b}'  its  frequency,  and  lead  him  to  think  what  this  type  may 
signify  respecting  the  greater  Sun ;  and  how  it  may  show  us  that,  even 
when  the  opening  through  which  the  earth  receives  light  is  too  small  to 
let  us  see  the  Sun  Himself,  the  ray  of  light  that  enters,  if  it  comes  straight 
from  Him,  will  still  bear  with  it  His  image. 
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curvature  are  directed  being  very  often  far  away  out  of  tlie 
picture.  Sometimes,  however,  a  system  of  curves  will  be 
employed  definitely  to  exalt,  by  their  concurrence,  the  value 
of  some  leading  object,  and  then  the  law  becomes  traceable 
enough. 

218.  In  the  instance  before  us,  the  principal  object  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  tower  on  the  bridge.  Turner  has  deter- 
mined that  his  system  of  curvature  should  have  its  origin  in 
the  top  of  this  tower.  The  diagram  Fig.  34,  p.  145,  com- 
pared with  Fig.  32,  p.  137,  will  show  how  this  is  done.  One 
curve  joins  the  two  towers,  and  is  continued  by  the  back  of 
the  figure  sitting  on  the  bank  into  the  piece  of  bent  timber. 
This  is  a  limiting  curve  of  great  importance,  and  Turner 
has  drawn  a  considerable  part  of  it  with  the  edge  of  the  timber 
very  carefully,  and  then  led  the  eye  up  to  the  sitting  girl  by 
some  white  spots  and  indications  of  a  ledge  in  the  bank ; 
then  the  passage  to  the  tops  of  the  towers  cannot  be  missed. 

219.  The  next  curve  is  begun  and  drawn  carefully  for  half 
an  inch  of  its  course  by  the  rudder ;  it  is  then  taken  up  by 
the  basket  and  the  heads  of  the  figures,  and  leads  accurately 
to  the  tower  angle.  The  gunwales  of  both  the  boats  begin 
the  next  two  curves,  which  meet  in  the  same  point ;  and  all 
are  centralized  by  the  long  reflection  which  continues  the 
vertical  lines. 

220.  Subordinated  to  this  first  system  of  curves  there  is 
another,  begun  by  the  small  crossing  bar  of  wood  inserted  in 
the  angle  behind  the  rudder ;  continued  by  the  bottom  of  the 
bank  on  which  the  figure  sits,  interrupted  forcibly  beyond  it,* 
but  taken  up  again  by  the  water-line  leading  to  the  bridge  foot, 
and  passing  on  in  delicate  shadows  under  the  arches,  not 
easily  shown  in  so  rude  a  diagram,  towards  the  other  extrem- 

*  In  the  smaller  figure  (32),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  interruption  is 
caused  by  a  cart  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and  this  object  is 
serviceable  as  beginning  another  system  of  curves  leading  out  of  the 
picture  on  the  right,  but  so  obscurely  drawn  as  not  to  be  easily  represented 
in  outline.  As  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  explanation  of  our  point  here,  it 
has  been  omitted  in  the  larger  diagram,  the  direction  of  the  curve  it  begins 
being  indicated  by  the  dashes  only. 
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ity  of  the  bridge.  This  is  a  most  important  curve,  indi- 
cating that  the  force  and  sweep  of  the  river  have  indeed 
been  in  old  times  under  the  large  arches;  while  the  antiq- 
uity of  the  bridge  is  told  us  by  a  long  tongue  of  land,  either 
of  carted  rubbish,  or  washed  down  by  some  minor  stream, 
which  has  interrupted  this  curve,  and  is  now  used  as  a  land- 
ing-place for  the  boats,  and  for  embarkation  of  merchan- 
dise, of  which  some  bales  and  bundles  are  laid  in  a  heap, 
immediately  beneath  the  great  tower.  A  common  composer 
would  have  put  these  bales  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
Turner  knows  better;  he  uses  them  as  a  foundation  for  his 
tower,  adding  to  its  importance  precisely  as  the  sculptured 
base  adorns  a  pillar;  and  he  farther  increases  the  aspect  of 
its  height  by  throwing  the  reflection  of  it  far  down  in  the 
nearer  water.  All  the  great  composers  have  this  same  feel- 
ing about  sustaining  their  vertical  masses:  you  will  con- 
stantly find  Prout  using  the  artifice  most  dexterously  (see, 
for  instance,  the  figure  with  the  wheelbarrow  under  the 
great  tower,  in  the  sketch  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Prague,  and  the 
white  group  of  figures  under  the  tower  in  the  sketch  of 
Augsburg*)  ;  and  Veronese,  Titian,  and  Tintoret  continually 
put  their  principal  figures  at  bases  of  pillars.  Turner  found 
out  their  secret  very  early,  the  most  prominent  instance  of 
his  composition  on  this  principle  being  the  drawing  of  Turin 
from  the  Superga,  in  Hake  well's  Italy.  I  chose  Fig.  20, 
already  given  to  illustrate  foliage  draAving,  chiefly  because, 
being  another  instance  of  precisely  the  same  arrangement,  it 
will  serve  to  convince  you  of  its  being  intentional.  There,  the 
vertical,  formed  by  the  larger  tree,  is  continued  by  the  figure 
of  the  farmer,  and  that  of  one  of  the  smaller  trees  by  his  stick. 
The  lines  of  the  interior  mass  of  the  bushes  radiate,  under  the 
law  of  radiation,  from  a  point  behind  the  farmer's  head ;  but 
their  outline  curves  are  carried  on  and  repeated,  under  the 
law  of  continuity,  by  the  curves  of  the  dog  and  boy — by 
the  way,  note  the  remarkable  instance  in  these  of  the  use  of 
darkest  lines  towards  the  light — all  more  or  less  guiding  the 

*  Botli  ia  the  Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Germany. 
11 
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eye  up  to  the  right,  in  order  to  bring  it  finally  to  the  Keep 
of  Windsor,  which  is  the  central  object  of  the  picture,  as  the 
bridge  tower  is  in  the  Coblentz.  The  wall  on  which  the  boy 
climbs  answers  the  purpose  of  contrasting,  both  in  direction 
and  character,  with  these  greater  curves ;  thus  corresponding 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  minor  tongue  of  land  in  the 
Coblentz.  This,  however,  introduces  us  to  another  law,  which 
we  must  consider  separately. 

6.    THE  LAW  OF  COXTRAST. 

221.  Of  course  the  character  of  everything  is  best  mani- 
fested by  Contrast.  Eest  can  only  be  enjoyed  after  labor; 
sound  to  be  heard  clearly,  must  rise  out  of  silence ;  light  is 
exhibited  by  darkness,  darkness  by  light;  and  so  on  in  all 
things.  jSTow  in  art  every  color  has  an  opponent  color,  which, 
if  brought  near  it,  will  relieve  it  more  completely  than  any 
other ;  so,  also,  every  form  and  line  may  be  made  more  strik- 
ing to  the  eye  by  an  opponent  form  or  line  near  them ;  a  curved 
line  is  set  off  by  a  straight  one,  a  massy  form  by  a  slight  one, 
and  so  on;  and  in  all  good  work  nearly  double  the  value, 
which  any  given  color  or  form  would  have  uncombined,  is 
given  to  each  by  contrast.* 

In  this  case  again,  however,  a  too  manifest  use  of  the  arti- 
fice vulgarizes  a  picture.  Great  painters  do  not  commonly, 
or  very  visibly,  admit  violent  contrast.  They  introduce  it 
by  stealth,  and  with  intermediate  links  of  tender  change ; 
allowing,  indeed,  the  opposition  to  tell  upon  the  mind  as  a 
surprise,  but  not  as  a  shock.f 

*  If  you  happen  to  meet  ^vitb  the  plate  of  Diirer's  representing  a  coat- 
of-anns  with  a  skull  in  the  shield,  note  the  value  given  to  the  concave 
curves  and  sharp  point  of  the  helmet  by  the  convex  leafage  carried  round 
it  in  front;  and  the  use  of  the  blank  white  part  of  the  shield  in  opposing 
the  rich  folds  of  the  dress. 

f  Turner  hardly  ever,  as  far  as  I  remember,  allows  a  strong  light  to 
oppose  a  full  dark,  without  some  intervening  tint.  His  suns  never  set 
behind  dark  mountains  without  a  film  of  cloud  above  the  mountain's  edge. 
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222.  Thus  in  the  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  Fig.  35,  the 
main  cnrrent  of  the  lines  being  downwards,  in  a  convex 
swell,  they  are  suddenly  stopped  at  the  lowest  tower  bv  a 
counter  series  of  beds,  directed  nearly  straight  across  them. 
This  adverse  force  sets  off  and  relieves  the  great  curvature, 
but  it  is  reconciled  to  it  by  a  series  of  radiating  lines  below, 
which  at  first  sympathize  with  the  oblique  bar,  then  gradually 
get  steeper,  till  they  meet  and  join  in  the  fall  of  the  great 
curve.  Xo  passage,  however  intentionally  monotonous,  is 
ever  introduced  by  a  good  artist  without  some  slight  counter 
current  of  this  kind ;  so  much,  indeed,  do  the  great  composers 
feel  the  necessity  of  it,  that  they  will  even  do  things  purposely 
ill  or  unsatisfactorily,  in  order  to  give  greater  value  to  their 
well-doing  in  other  places.  In  a  skillful  poet's  versification 
the  so-called  bad  or  inferior  lines  are  not  inferior  because  he 
could  not  do  them  better,  but  because  he  feels  that  if  all  were 
equally  weighty,  there  would  be  no  real  sense  of  weight  any- 
where ;  if  all  were  equally  melodious,  the  melody  itself  would 
be  fatiguing;  and  he  purposely  introduces  the  laboring  or 
discordant  verse,  that  the  full  ring  may  be  felt  in  his  main 
sentence,  and  the  finished  sweetness  in  his  chosen  rhythm."^ 
And  continually  in  painting,  inferior  artists  destroy  their 
work  by  giving  too  much  of  all  that  they  think  is  good,  while 
the  gTcat  painter  gives  just  enough  to  be  enjoyed,  and  passes 
to  an  opposite  kind  of  enjoyment,  or  to  an  inferior  state  of 
enjoyment:  he  gives  a  passage  of  rich,  involved,  exquisitely 
Avrought  color,  then  passes  away  into  slight,  and  pale,  and 
simple  color ;  he  paints  for  a  minute  or  two  with  intense 
decision,  then  suddenly  becomes,  as  the  spectator  thinks, 
slovenly;  but  he  is  not  slovenly:  you  could  not  have  tal^en 
any  more  decision  from  him  just  then ;  you  have  had  as  much 

*  "  A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  powers  in  equal  ranks  and  fair  array, 
But  with  the  occasion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force ;  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem, 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream." 

Essay  on  Criticism, 
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as  is  good  for  you :  he  paiuts  over  a  great  space  of  his  picture 
forms  of  the  most  rounded  and  melting  tenderness,  and  sud- 
denly, as  you  think  by  a  freak,  gives  you  a  bit  as  jagged  and 
sharp  as  a  leatless  blackthorn.  Perhaps  the  most  exquisite 
piece  of  subtle  contrast  in  the  world  of  painting  is  the  arrow 
point,  laid  sharp  against  the  white  side  and  among  the  flow- 
ing hair  of  Correggio's  Antiope.  It  is  quite  singular  how  very 
little  contrast  will  sometimes  serve  to  make  an  entire  group 
of  forms  interesting  which  would  otherwise  have  been  value- 
less. There  is  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  material,  for  in- 
stance, in  this  top  of  an  old  tower.  Fig.  48,  tiles  and  stones 
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Fig.  48. 

and  sloping  roof  not  disagreeably  mingled ;  but  all  would 
have  been  unsatisfactory  if  there  had  not  happened  to  be 
that  iron  ring  on  the  inner  wall,  which  by  its  vigorous  black 
circular  line  precisely  opposes  all  the  square  and  angular 
characters  of  the  battlements  and  roof.  Draw  the  tower 
without  the  ring,  and  see  what  a  difference  it  will  make. 

223.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  law  of 
contrast  is  in  association  with  the  law  of  continuity,  causing 
an  unexpected  but  gentle  break  in  a  continuous  series.  This 
artifice  is  perpetual  in  music,  and  perpetual  also  in  good 
illumination ;  the  way  in  which  little  surprises  of  change 
are  prepared  in  any  current  borders,  or  chains  of  oruamen- 
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tal  design,  being  one  of  the  most  subtle  characteristics  of 
the  work  of  the  good  periods.  \Ye  take,  for  instance,  a  bar 
of  ornament  between  two  written  columns  of  an  early  four- 
teenth century  MS.,  and  at  the  first  glance  we  suppose  it  to 
be  quite  monotonous  all  the  way  up,  composed  of  a  winding 
tendril,  with  alternately  a  blue  leaf  and  a  scarlet  bud.  Pres- 
ently, liowever,  we  see  that,  in  order  to  observe  tlie  law  of 
principality,  there  is  one  large  scarlet  leaf  instead  of  a  bud, 
nearly  half-way  up,  which  forms  a  center  to  the  whole  rod ; 
and  when  we  begin  to  examine  the  order  of  the  leaves,  we 
find  it  varied  carefully.  Let  a  stand  for  scarlet  bud,  b  for 
blue  leaf,  c  for  two  blue  leaves  on  one  stalk,  s  for  a  stalk 
without  a  leaf,  and  k  for  the  large  red  leaf.  Then,  counting 
from  the  ground,  the  order  begins  as  follows : 

b,  h,  A]  b,  s,  6,  A ;  b,  b,  a ;  b,  b,  a ;  and  we  think  we  shall 
have  two  b's  and  an  a  all  the  way,  when  suddenly  it  becomes 
b,  a;  b,  -r;  b,  a;  b,  a;  b,  a;  and  we  think  we  are  going  to 
have  b,  a  continued ;  but  no  :  here  it  becomes  b,  s',b,  s;  b,  A;b, 
s;  b,  s;  c,  s;  b,  s;  b,  s;  and  we  think  we  are  surely  going  to 
have  b,  s  continued,  but  behold  it  runs  away  to  the  end  with 
a  quick  b,  &,  a;  b,  b,  b,  &/*  Very  often,  however,  the  de- 
signer is  satisfied  with  one  surprise,  but  I  never  saw  a  good 
illuminated  border,  without  one  at  least ;  and  no  series  of  any 
kind  was  ever  introduced  by  a  great  composer  in  a  painting 
without  a  snap  somewhere.  There  is  a  pretty  one  in  Tur- 
ner's drawing  of  Rome  with  the  large  balustrade  for  a  fore- 
ground in  the  Hakewell's  Italy  series:  the  single  baluster 
struck  out  of  the  line,  and  showing  the  street  below  through 
the  gap,  simply  makes  the  whole  composition  right,  when 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  stiff  and  absurd. 

224.  If  you  look  back  to  Fig.  48  you  will  see,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  battlements,  a  simple  instance  of  the  use 
of  such  variation.  The  whole  top  of  the  tower,  though  ac- 
tually three  sides  of  a  square,  strikes  the  eye  as  a  continuous 
series  of  five  masses.     The  first  two,  on  the  left,  somewhat 

*  I  am  describing  from  an  MS.,  circa  1300,  of  Gregory's  Decretalia,  in 
my  own  possession. 
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square  and  blank,  tlieu  the  next  two  higher  and  richer,  the 
tiles  being  seen  on  their  slopes.  Both  these  groups  being 
couples,  there  is  enough  monotony  in  the  series  to  make  a 
change  pleasant ;  and  the  last  battlement,  therefore,  is  a  little 
higher  than  the  first  two, — a  little  lower  than  the  second  two, 
— and  different  in  shape  from  either.  Hide  it  with  your 
finger,  and  see  how  ugly  and  formal  the  other  four  battle- 
ments look. 

225.  There  are  in  this  figure  several  other  simple  illustra- 
tions of  the  laws  we  have  been  tracing.  Thus  the  whole 
shape  of  the  walls'  mass  being  square,  it  is  well,  still  for  the 
sake  of  contrast,  to  oppose  it  not  only  by  the  element  of  curva- 
ture, in  the  ring,  and  lines  of  the  roof  below,  but  by  that  of 
sharpness ;  hence  the  pleasure  which  the  eye  takes  in  the 
projecting  point  of  the  roof.  Also,  because  the  walls  are 
thick  and  sturdy,  it  is  well  to  contrast  their  strength  with 
weakness ;  therefore  we  enjoy  the  evident  decrepitude  of  this 
roof  as  it  sinks  between  them.  The  whole  mass  being  nearly 
white,  we  want  a  contrasting  shadow  somewhere ;  and  get  it, 
under  our  piece  of  decrepitude.  This  shade,  with  the  tiles  of 
the  wall  below,  forms  another  pointed  mass,  necessary  to  the 
first  by  the  law  of  repetition.  Hide  this  inferior  angle  with 
your  finger,  and  see  how  ugly  the  other  looks.  A  sense  of  the 
law  of  symmetry,  though  you  might  hardly  suppose  it,  has 
some  share  in  the  feeling  with  which  you  look  at  the  battle- 
ments; there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  opposed  slopes  of 
their  top,  on  one  side  down  to  the  left,  on  the  other  to  the 
right.  Still  less  would  you  think  the  law  of  radiation  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter :  but  if  you  take  the  extreme 
point  of  the  black  shadow  on  the  left  for  a  center,  and  follow 
first  the  low  curve  of  the  eaves  of  the  wall,  it  will  lead  you, 
if  you  continue  it,  to  the  point  of  the  tow^er  cornice;  follow 
the  second  curve,  the  top  of  the  tiles  of  the  wall,  and  it  will 
strike  the  top  of  the  right-hand  battlement;  then  draw  a 
curve  from  the  highest  point  of  the  angled  battlement  on  the 
left,  through  the  points  of  the  roof  and  its  dark  echo  ;  and  you 
will  see  how  the  whole  top  of  the  tower  radiates  from  this 
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lowest  dark  point.  There  are  other  curvatures  crossing  these 
main  ones,  to  keep  them  from  being  too  conspicuous.  Follow 
the  curve  of  the  upper  roof,  it  will  take  you  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  battlement ;  and  the  stones  indicated  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  tower  are  more  extended  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
get  some  less  direct  expression  of  sympathy,  such  as  irregular 
stones  may  be  capable  of,  with  the  general  flow  of  the  curves 
from  left  to  right. 

226.  You  may  not  readily  believe,  at  first,  that  all  these 
laws  are  indeed  involved  in  so  trifling  a  piece  of  composition. 
But,  as  you  study  longer,  you  will  discover  that  these  laws, 
and  many  more,  are  obeyed  by  the  powerful  composers  in 
every  touch:  that  literally,  there  is  never  a  dash  of  their  pen- 
cil which  is  not  carrying  out  appointed  purposes  of  this  kind 
in  twenty  various  ways  at  once ;  and  that  there  is  as  much 
difference,  in  way  of  intention  and  authority,  between  one  of 
the  great  composers  ruling  his  colors,  and  a  common  painter 
confused  by  them,  as  there  is  between  a  general  directing 
the  march  of  an  army,  and  an  old  lady  carried  off  her  feet 
by  a  mob. 

7.    THE  LAW  OF  INTEECHANGE. 

227.  Closely  connected  with  the  law  of  contrast  is  a  law 
which  enforces  the  unity  of  opposite  things,  by  giving  to  each 
a  portion  of  the  character  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  you 
divide  a  shield  into  two  masses  of  color,  all  the  way  down — 
suppose  blue  and  white,  and  put  a  bar,  or  figure  of  an  animal, 
partly  on  one  division,  partly  on  the  other,  you  will  find  it 
pleasant  to  the  eye  if  you  make  the  part  of  the  animal  blue 
which  comes  upon  the  white  half,  and  white  which  comes 
upon  the  blue  half.  This  is  done  in  heraldry,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  perfect  intelligibility,  but  yet  more  for  the  sake  of 
delight  in  interchange  of  color,  since,  in  all  ornamentation 
whatever,  the  practice  is  continual,  in  the  ages  of  good 
design. 

228.  Sometimes  this  alternation  is  merelv  a  reversal  of 
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contrasts ;  as  that,  after  red  has  been  for  some  time  on  one 
side,  and  blue  on  the  other,  red  shall  pass  to  blue's  side  and 
blue  to  red's.  This  kind  of  alternation  takes  place  simply 
in  four-quartered  shields ;  in  more  subtle  pieces  of  treatment, 
a  little  bit  only  of  each  color  is  carried  into  the  other,  and 
they  are  as  it  were  dovetailed  together.  One  of  the  most 
curious  facts  which  will  impress  itself  upon  you,  when  you 
have  drawn  some  time  carefully  from  Mature  in  light  and 
shade,  is  the  appearance  of  intentional  artifice  with  which 
contrasts  of  this  alternate  kind  are  produced  by  her ;  the 
artistry  with  which  she  will  darken  a  tree  trunk  as  long  as  it 
comes  against  light  sky,  and  throw  sunlight  on  it  precisely 
at  the  spot  where  it  comes  against  a  dark  hill,  and  similarly 
treat  all  her  masses  of  shade  and  color,  is  so  great,  that  if  you 
only  follow  her  closely,  every  one  who  looks  at  your  drawing 
with  attention  will  think  that  you  have  been  inventing  the 
most  artificially  and  unnaturally  delightful  interchanges  of 
shadow  that  could  possibly  be  devised  by  human  wit. 

229.  You  will  find  this  law  of  interchange  insisted  upon  at 
length  by  Prout  in  his  Lessons  on  Light  and  Shade :  it  seems 
of  all  his  principles  of  composition  to  be  the  one  he  is  most 
conscious  of;  many  others  he  obeys  by  instinct,  but  this  he 
formally  accepts  and  forcibly  declares. 

The  typical  purpose  of  the  law  of  interchange  is,  of 
course,  to  teach  us  how  opposite  natures  may  be  helped  and 
strengthened  by  receiving  each,  as  far  as  they  can,  some 
impress  or  reflection,  or  imparted  power,  from  the  other. 

8.    THE  LAW  OF  CONSISTENCY. 

230.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  next  place,  that  while 
contrast  exhibits  the  characters  of  things,  it  very  often 
neutralizes  or  paralyzes  their  power.  A  number  of  white 
things  may  be  shown  to  be  clearly  white  by  opposition  of  a 
black  thing,  but  if  we  want  the  full  power  of  their  gathered 
light,  the  black  thing  may  be  seriously  in  our  Avay.  Thus, 
while  contrast  displays  things,  it  is  unity  and  sympathy  which 
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employ  them,  concentrating  the  power  of  several  into  a  mass. 
And,  not  in  art  merely,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  the 
wisdom  of  man  is  continually  called  upon  to  reconcile  these 
opposite  methods  of  exhibiting,  or  using,  the  materials  in  his 
power.  By  change  he  gives  them  pleasantness,  and  by  con- 
sistency value ;  by  change  he  is  refreshed,  and  by  persever- 
ance strengthened. 

231.  Hence  many  compositions  address  themselves  to  the 
spectator  by  aggregate  force  of  color  or  line,  more  than  by 
contrasts  of  either ;  many  noble  pictures  are  painted  almost 
exclusively  in  various  tones  of  red,  or  gray,  or  gold,  so  as  to 
be  instantly  striking  by  their  breadth  of  flush,  or  glow,  or 
tender  coldness,  these  qualities  being  exhibited  only  by 
slight  and  subtle  use  of  contrast.  Similarly  as  to  form  ;  some 
compositions  associate  massive  and  rugged  forms,  others 
slight  and  graceful  ones,  each  with  few  interruptions  by  lines 
of  contrary  character.  And,  in  general,  such  compositions 
possess  higher  sublimity  than  those  which  are  more  mingled 
in  their  elements.  They  tell  a  special  tale,  and  summon  a 
definite  state  of  feeling,  while  the  grand  compositions  merely 
please  the  eye. 

232.  This  unity  or  breadth  of  character  generally  attaches 
most  to  the  works  of  the  greatest  men;  their  separate  pic- 
tures have  all  separate  aims.  We  have  not,  in  each,  gray 
color  set  against  somber,  and  sharp  forms  against  soft,  and 
loud  passages  against  low:  but  we  have  the  bright  picture, 
with  its  delicate  sadness;  the  somber  picture,  with  its  single 
ray  of  relief;  the  stern  picture,  with  only  one  tender  group 
of  lines ;  the  soft  and  calm  picture,  with  only  one  rock  angle 
at  its  flank ;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  variety  of  their  work, 
as  well  as  its  impressiveness.  The  principal  bearing  of  this 
law,  however,  is  on  the  separate  masses  or  divisions  of  a 
picture :  the  character  of  the  whole  composition  may  be 
broken  or  various,  if  we  please,  but  there  must  certainly  be 
a  tendency  to  consistent  assemblage  in  its  divisions.  As  an 
army  may  act  on  several  points  at  once,  but  can  only  act 
effectually  by  having  somewhere  formed  and  regular  masses, 
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and  not  wholly  by  skirmishers ;  so  a  picture  may  be  various 
in  its  tendencies,  but  must  -be  somewhere  united  and  coherent 
in  its  masses.  Good  composers  are  always  associating  their 
colors  in  great  groups ;  binding  their  forms  together  by  encom- 
passing lines,  and  securing,  by  various  dexterities  of  expedi- 
ent, what  they  themselves  call  "  breadth :  "  that  is  to  say,  a 
large  gathering  of  each  kind  of  thing  into  one  place ;  light 
being  gathered  to  light,  darkness  to  darkness,  and  color  to 
color.  If,  however,  this  be  done  by  introducing  false  lights  or 
false  colors,  it  is  absurd  and  monstrous ;  the  skill  of  a  painter 
consists  in  obtaining  breadth  by  rational  arrangement  of  his 
objects,  not  by  forced  or  wanton  treatment  of  them.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  paint  one  thing  all  white,  and  another  all 
black  or  brown ;  but  not  an  easy  matter  to  assemble  all  the 
circumstances  which  will  naturally  produce  white  in  one 
place,  and  brown  in  another.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
breadth  will  result  in  sufficient  degree  from  fidelity  of  study : 
Nature  is  always  broad ;  and  if  you  paint  her  colors  in  true 
relations,  3'ou  will  paint  them  in  majestic  masses.  If  you 
find  your  work  look  broken  and  scattered,  it  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, not  only  ill  composed,  but  untrue. 

233.  The  opposite  quality  to  breadth,  that  of  division  or 
scattering  of  light  and  color,  has  a  certain  contrasting  charm, 
and  is  occasionally  introduced  with  exquisite  effect  by  good 
composers.*  Still  it  is  never  the  mere  scattering,  but  the 
order  discernible  through  this  scattering,  Avhich  is  the  real 
source  of  pleasure;  not  the  mere  multitude,  but  the  constella- 
tion of  multitude.  Tlie  broken  lights  in  the  work  of  a  good 
painter  wander  like  flocks  upon  the  hills,  not  unshepherded, 
speaking  of  life  and  peace:  the  broken  lights  of  a  bad  painter 
fall  lik^  hailstones,  and  are  capable  only  of  mischief,  leaving 
it  to  be  wished  they  were  also  of  dissolution. 

*  Oue  of  the  most  wonderful  compositions  of  Tintoret  in  Venice,  is 
little  more  tban  a  field  of  subdued  crimson,  spotted  with  flakes  of  scat- 
tered gold.  The  upper  clouds  in  the  most  beautiful  skies  owe  great  part 
of  their  power  to  infinitude  of  divisions;  order  being  marked  through  this 
division. 
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9.    THE    LAW    OF    HARMOXY. 

234.  This  last  law  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  so  mucli  one 
of  composition  as  of  truth,  but  it  must  guide  composition,  and 
is  properly,  therefore,  to  be  stated  in  this  place. 

Good  drawing  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  abstract  of  natural 
facts ;  you  cannot  represent  all  that  you  would,  but  must 
continually  be  falling  short,  whether  you  will  or  no,  of  the 
force,  or  quantity,  of  Xature.  Xow,  suppose  that  your 
means  and  time  do  not  admit  of  your  giving  the  depth  of 
color  in  the  scene,  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  paint  it  paler. 
If  you  paint  all  the  colors  proportionately  paler,  as  if  an 
equal  quantity  of  tint  had  been  washed  away  from  each  of 
them,  you  still  obtain  a  harmonious,  though  not  an  equally 
forcible,  statement  of  natural  fact.  But  if  you  take  away 
the  colors  unequally,  and  leave  some  tints  nearly  as  deep  as 
they  are  in  Xature,  while  others  are  much  subdued,  you  have 
no  longer  a  true  statement.  You  cannot  say  to  the  observer 
"  Fancy  all  those  colors  a  little  deeper,  and  you  will  have  the 
actual  fact."  However  he  adds  in  imagination,  or  takes 
away,  something  is  sure  to  be  still  wrong.  The  picture  is  out 
of  harmony. 

235.  It  will  happen,  however,  much  more  frequently, 
that  you  have  to  darken  the  whole  system  of  colors,  than  to 
make  them  paler.  You  remember,  in  your  first  studies  of 
color  from  Xature,  you  were  to  leave  the  passages  of  light 
which  Avere  too  bright  to  be  imitated,  as  white  paper.  But, 
in  completing  the  picture,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  color 
into  them ;  and  then  the  other  colors  must  be  made  darker, 
in  some  fixed  relation  to  them.  If  you  deepen  all  propor- 
tionately, though  the  whole  scene  is  darker  than  reality,  it  is 
only  as  if  you  were  looking  at  the  reality  in  a  lower  light : 
but  if,  while  you  darken  some  of  the  tints,  you  leave  others 
undarkened,  the  picture  is  out  of  harmony,  and  will  not  give 
the  impression  of  truth. 

236.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  deepen  all  the  colors  so 
much  as  to  relieve  the  lights  in  their  natural  degree,  you 
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would  merely  sink  most  of  your  colors,  if  you  tried  to  do  so, 
into  a  broad  mass  of  blackness:  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
lower  them  harmoniously,  and  yet  more  in  some  parts  of  the 
picture  than  in  others,  so  as  to  allow  you  to  show  the  light  you 
want  in  a  visible  relief.  In  well-harmonized  pictures  this  is 
done  by  gradually  deepening  the  tone  of  the  picture  towards 
the  lighter  parts  of  it,  without  materially  lowering  it  in  the 
very  dark  parts;  the  tendency  in  such  pictures  being,  of 
course,  to  include  large  masses  of  middle  tints.  But  the  prin- 
cipal point  to  be  observed  in  doing  this,  is  to  deepen  the  in- 
dividual tints  without  dirtying  or  obscuring  them.  It  is 
easy  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  picture  by  washing  it  over  with 
gray  or  brown;  and  easy  to  see  the  effect  of  the  landscape, 
when  its  colors  are  thus  universally  polluted  with  black,  by 
using  the  black  convex  mirror,  one  of  the  most  pestilent  inven- 
tions for  falsifying  Xature  and  degrading  art  which  ever 
was  put  into  an  artist's  hand.*  For  the  thing  required  is 
not  to  darken  pale  yellow  by  mixing  gray  with  it,  but  to 
deepen  the  pure  yellow;  not  to  darken  crimson  by  mixing 
black  with  it,  but  by  making  it  deeper  and  richer  crimson : 
and  thus  the  required  effect  could  only  be  seen  in  Xature,  if 
you  had  pieces  of  glass  of  the  color  of  every  object  in  your 
landscape,  and  of  every  minor  hue  that  made  up  those  colors, 
and  then  could  see  the  real  landscape  through  this  deep 
gorgeousness  of  the  varied  glass.  You  cannot  do  this  with 
glass,  but  you  can  do  it  for  yourself  as  you  work ;  that  is  to 
say,  you  can  put  deep  blue  for  pale  blue,  deep  gold  for 
pale  gold,  and  so  on,  in  the  proportion  you  need  ;  and  then  you 
may  paint  as  forcibly  as  you  choose,  but  your  work  will  still 
be  in  the  manner  of  Titian,  not  of  Caravaggio  or  Spagno- 
letto,  or  any  other  of  the  black  slaves  of  painting. f 

*  I  fully  believe  that  the  strange  gray  gloom,  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable power  of  effect,  which  prevails  in  modern  Frcuch  art,  must  be 
owing  to  the  use  of  this  mischievous  instrument;  the  French  landscape 
always  gives  me  the  idea  of  Xature  seen  carelessly  in  the  dark  mirror,  and 
painted  coarsely,  but  scientificall)',  through  the  veil  of  its  perversion. 

t  Various  other  parts  of  this  subject  arc  entered  into,  especially  in  their 
bearing  on  the  ideal  of  painting,  in  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  chap.  iii. 
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237.  Supposing  those  scales  of  color,  which  I  told  you  to 
prepare  in  order  to  show  you  the  relations  of  color  to  gray, 
were  quite  accurately  made,  and  numerous  enough,  you  wouhl 
have  nothing  more  to  do,  in  order  to  obtain  a  deeper  tone  in 
any  given  mass  of  color,  than  to  substitute  for  each  of  its  hues 
the  hue  as  many  degrees  deeper  in  the  scale  as  you  wanted, 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  wanted  to  deepen  the  whole  two  degrees, 
substituting  for  the  yellow  Xo.  5  the  yellow  Xo.  7,  and  for  the 
red  Xo.  9  the  red  Xo.  11,  and  so  on:  but  the  hues  of  an}- 
object  in  Xature  are  far  too  numerous,  and  their  degrees  too 
subtle,  to  admit  of  so  mechanical  a  process.  Still,  you  may 
see  the  principle  of  the  whole  matter  clearly  by  taking  a 
gTC'Sp  of  colors  out  of  your  scale,  arranging  them  prettily, 
and  then  washing  them  all  over  with  gray:  that  represents 
the  treatment  of  Xature  by  the  black  mirror.  Then  arrange 
the  same  group  of  colors,  with  the  tints  five  or  six  degrees 
deeper  in  the  scale ;  and  that  will  represent  the  treatment  of 
Xature  by  Titian. 

238.  You  can  only,  however,  feel  your  way  fully  to  the 
right  of  the  thing  by  working  from  Xature. 

The  best  subject  on  which  to  begin  a  piece  of  study  of  this 
kind  is  a  good  thick  tree  trunk,  seen  against  blue  sky  with 
some  white  clouds  in  it.  Paint  the  clouds  in  true  and 
tenderly  gradated  white ;  then  give  the  sky  a  bold  full  blue, 
bringing  them  well  out ;  then  paint  the  trunk  and  leaves 
grandly  dark  against  all,  but  in  such  glowing  dark  green 
and  brown  as  you  see  they  will  bear.  Afterwards  proceed  to 
more  complicated  studies,  matching  the  colors  carefully  first 
by  your  old  method ;  then  deepening  each  color  with  its  own 
tint,  and  being  careful,  above  all  things,  to  keep  truth  of 
equal  change  when  the  colors  are  comiected  with  each  other, 
as  in  dark  and  light  sides  of  the  same  object.  Much  nioi*e 
aspect  and  sense  of  harmony  are  gained  by  the  precision 
with  which  you  observq  the  relation  of  colors  in  dark  sides 
and  light  sides,  and  the  influence  of  modifying  reflections, 
than  by  mere  accuracy  of  added  depth  in  independent  colors. 

239.  This  harmony  of  tone,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is 
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the  most  important  of  those  which  the  artist  has  to  regaxl. 
But  there  are  all  kinds  of  harmonies  in  a  picture,  according  to 
its  mode  of  production.  There  is  even  a  harmony  of  touch. 
If  Tou  paint  one  part  of  it  very  rapidly  and  forcibly,  and 
another  part  slowly  and  delicately,  each  division  of  the  picture 
may  be  right  separately,  but  they  will  not  agree  together :  the 
whole  will  be  effectless  and  valueless,  out  of  harmony.  Simi- 
larly, if  you  paint  one  part  of  it  by  a  yellow  light  in  a  warm 
day,  and  another  by  a  gray  light  in  a  cold  day,  though  both 
may  have  been  sunlight,  and  both  may  be  well  toned, 
and  have  their  relative  shadows  truly  cast,  neither  will  look 
like  light ;  they  will  destroy  each  other's  power,  by  being  out 
of  harmony.  These  are  only  broad  and  definable  instances 
of  discordance ;  but  there  is  an  extent  of  harmony  in  all  good 
work  much  too  subtle  for  definition ;  depending  on  the 
draughtsman's  carrying  everything  he  draws  up  to  just  the 
balancing  and  harmonious  jxiint,  in  finish,  and  color,  and 
depth  of  tone,  and  intensity  of  moral  feeling,  and  style  of 
touch,  all  considered  at  once;  and  never  allowing  himself  to 
lean  too  emphatically  on  detached  parts,  or  exalt  one  thing  at 
the  expense  of  another,  or  feel  acutely  in  one  place  and  coldly 
in  another.  If  you  have  got  some  of  Cruiksliank's  etchings, 
you  will  be  able,  I  think,  to  feel  the  nature  of  harmoni- 
ous treatment  in  a  simple  kind,  by  comparing  them  with  any 
of  Richter's  illustrations  to  the  numerous  German  story- 
books lately  published  at  Christmas,  with  all  the  German 
stories  spoiled.  Cruikshank's  work  is  often  incomplete  in 
character  and  ])Oor  in  incident,  but,  as  drawing,  it  is  perfect 
in  harmony.  The  pure  and  simple  effects  of  daylight  which 
he  gets  by  his  thorough  mastery  of  treatment  in  this  respect, 
are  quite  unrivaled,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  other  work  exe- 
cuted with  so  few  touches.  Ilis  vignettes  to  Grimm's  Ger- 
man stories,  already  recommended,  are  the  most  remarkable 
in  this  quality.  Ixiehter's  illustrations,  on  the  contrary,  are 
of  a  very  high  stamp  as  respects  understanding  of  human 
character,  with  infinite  playfulness  and  tenderness  of  fancy ; 
but,  as  drawings,  they  are  almost  unendurably  out  of  bar- 
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monv,  violent  blacks  in  one  place  being  continually  opposed 
to  trenchant  white  in  another ;  and,  as  is  almost  sure  to  be  the 
case  with  bad  harmonists,  the  local  color  hardly  felt  anywhere. 
All  German  work  is  apt  to  be  out  of  harmony,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  too  frequent  conditions  of  affectation,  and  its 
willful  refusals  of  fact ;  as  well  as  by  reason  of  a  feverish  kind 
of  excitement,  which  dwells  violently  on  particular  points, 
and  makes  all  the  lines  of  thought  in  the  picture  to  stand  on 
end,  as  it  were,  like  a  cat's  fur  electrified ;  while  good  work  is 
always  as  quiet  as  a  couchant  leopard,  and  as  strong. 

240.  I  have  now  stated  to  you  all  the  laws  of  composition 
which  occur  to  me  as  capable  of  being  illustrated  or  defined ; 
but  there  are  multitudes  of  others  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  my  knowledge,  I  cannot  define,  and  others  which  I  never 
hope  to  define ;  and  these  the  most  important,  and  connected 
with  the  deepest  powers  of  the  art.  I  hope,  when  I  have 
thought  of  them  more,  to  be  able  to  explain  some  of  the  laws 
which  relate  to  nobleness  and  ignobleness ;  that  ignobleness 
especially  which  we  commonly  call  "  yulgarity,"  and  which, 
in  its  essence,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  of  inquiry 
connected  with  human  feeling.  Others  I  never  hope  to 
explain,  laws  of  expression,  bearing  simply  on  simple  mat- 
ters ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  more  influential  than  any 
others.  These  are,  from  the  first,  as  inexplicable  as  our  bodily 
sensations  are;  it  being  just  as  impossible,  I  think,  to  show, 
finally,  why  one  succession  of  musical  notes*  shall  be  lofty 
and  pathetic,  and  such  as  might  have  been  sung  by  Casella 
to  Dante,  and  why  another  succession  is  base  and  ridiculous, 
and  would  be  fit  only  for  the  reasonably  good  ear  of  Bottom, 
as  to  explain  why  we  like  sweetness,  and  dislike  bitterness. 

*  In  all  tlie  best  arrangements  of  color,  the  delight  occasioned  by  their 
mode  of  succession  is  entirely  inexplicable,  nor  can  it  be  reasoned  about; 
we  like  it  just  as  we  like  an  air  in  music,  but  cannot  reason  any  refractory 
person  into  liking  it,  if  they  do  not :  and  yet  there  is  distinctlj'  a  riglit  and 
a  wrong  in  it,  and  a  good  taste  and  bad  taste  respecting  it,  as  also  ix\ 
music. 
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The  best  part  of  every  great  work  is  always  inexplicable:  it 
is  good  because  it  is  good ;  aud  iuuoceutly  gracious,  opening 
as  the  green  of  the  earth,  or  falling  as  the  dew  of  heaven. 

241.  But  though  you  cannot  explain  them,  you  may  always 
render  yourself  more  and  more  sensitive  to  these  higher  quali- 
ties by  the  discipline  which  you  generalh'  give  to  your  char- 
acter, and  this  especially  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  inci- 
dents ;  a  kind  of  composition  in  some  sort  easier  than  the  artis- 
tical  arrangements  of  lines  and  colors,  but  in  every  sort 
nobler,  because  addressed  to  deeper  feelings. 

242.  For  instance,  in  the  "  Datur  Ilora  Quieti,"  the  last 
vigTiette  to  Rogers's  Poems,  the  plow  in  the  foreground 
has  three  purposes.  The  first  purpose  is  to  meet  the  stream 
of  sunlight  on  the  river,  and  make  it  brighter  by  opposition; 
but  any  dark  object  whatever  would  have  done  this.  Its 
second  purpose  is,  by  its  two  arms,  to  repeat  the  cadence  of 
the  group  of  the  two  ships,  and  thus  give  a  greater  expression 
of  repose;  but  two  sitting  figures  would  have  done  this.  Its 
third  and  chief,  or  pathetic,  purpose  is,  as  it  lies  abandoned 
in  the  furrow  (the  vessels  also  being  moored,  and  having  their 
sails  down),  to  be  a  type  of  human  labor  closed  with  the 
close  of  day.  The  parts  of  it  on  which  the  hand  leans  are 
brought  most  clearly  into  sight ;  and  they  are  the  chief  dark 
of  the  picture,  because  the  tillage  of  the  ground  is  required  of 
man  as  a  punishment:  but  they  make  the  soft  light  of  the 
setting  sun  brighter,  because  rest  is  sweetest  after  toil.  These 
thoughts  may  never  occur  to  us  as  we  glance  carelessly  at  the 
design;  and  yet  their  under  current  assuredly  affects  the 
feelings,  and  increases,  as  the  painter  meant  it  should,  the 
impression  of  melancholy,  and  of  peace. 

243.  Again,  in  the  "  Lancaster  Sands,"  which  is  one  of  the 
plates  I  have  marked  as  most  desirable  for  your  possession : 
the  stream  of  light  which  falls  from  the  setting  sun  on  the 
advancing  tide  stands  similarly  in  need  of  some  force  of  near 
object  to  relieve  its  brightness.  But  the  incident  which 
Turner  has  here  adopted  is  the  swoop  of  an  angry  sea-gull  at 
a  dog,  who  yelps  at  it,  drawing  back  as  the  wave  rises  over 
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his  feet,  and  the  bird  shrieks  within  a  foot  of  his  face.  Its 
unexpected  boldness  is  a  type  of  the  anger  of  its  ocean  ele- 
ment, and  warns  us  of  the  sea's  advance  just  as  surely  as  the 
abandoned  plow  told  us  of  the  ceased  labor  of  the  day. 

244.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  the  selection  of  single 
incidents  of  this  kind,  as  in  the  feeling  which  regulates  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  subject,  that  the  mind  of  a  great 
composer  is  kno^^^l.  A  single  incident  may  be  suggested  by 
a  felicitous  chance,  as  a  pretty  motto  might  be  for  the  head- 
ing of  a  chapter.  But  the  great  composers  so  arrange  all 
their  designs  that  one  incident  illustrates  another,  just  as  one 
color  relieves  another.  Perhaps  the  "  Heysham,"  of  the 
Yorkshire  series,  which,  as  to  its  locality,  may  be  considered 
a  companion  to  the  last  drawing  we  have  spoken  of,  the  "  Lan- 
caster Sands,"  presents  as  interesting  an  example  as  we  could 
find  of  Turner's  feeling  in  this  respect.  The  subject  is  a 
simple  north-country  village,  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe 
Bay ;  not  in  the  common  sense  a  picturesque  village ;  there  are 
no  pretty  bow-windows,  or  red  roofs,  or  rocky  steps  of  en- 
trance to  the  rustic  doors,  or  quaint  gables ;  nothing  but  a 
single  street  of  thatched  and  chiefly  clay-built  cottages,  ranged 
in  a  somewhat  monotonous  line,  the  roofs  so  green  with  moss 
that  at  first  we  hardly  discern  the  houses  from  the  fields  and 
trees.  The  village  street  is  closed  at  the  end  by  a  wooden 
gate,  indicating  the  little  traffic  there  is  on  the  road  through 
it,,  and  giving  it  something  the  look  of  a  large  farmstead,  in 
which  a  right  of  way  lies  through  the  yard.  The  road 
which  leads  to  this  gate  is  full  of  ruts,  and  winds  down  a 
bad  bit  of  hill  between  two  broken  banks  of  moor  ground, 
succeeding  immediately  to  the  few  inclosures  which  surround 
the  village ;  they  can  hardly  be  called  gardens :  but  a  decayed 
fragment  or  two  of  fencing  fill  the  gaps  in  the  bank ;  a  clothes- 
line, with  some  clothes  on  it,  striped  blue  and  red,  and  a 
smock-frock,  is  stretched  between  the  trunks  of  some  stunted 
willows;  a  very  small  haystack  and  pig-sty  being  seen  at 
the  back  of  the  cottage  beyond.  An  empty,  two-wheeled, 
lumbering  cart,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  with  huge  wooden 
12 
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collars,  the  driver  sitting  lazily  in  the  sun,  sideways  on  the 
loader,  is  going  slowly  home  along  the  rough  road,  it  being 
about  country  dinner-time.  At  the  end  of  the  village  there  is 
a  better  house,  with  three  chimneys  and  a  dormer  window  in 
its  roof,  and  the  roof  is  of  stone  shingle  instead  of  thatch, 
but  very  rough.  This  house  is  no  doubt  the  clergyman's: 
there  is  some  smoke  from  one  of  its  chimneys,  none  from  any 
other  in  the  village ;  this  smoke  is  from  the  lowest  chimney 
at  the  back,  evidently  that  of  the  kitchen,  and  it  is  rather 
thick,  the  fire  not  having  been  long  lighted.  A  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  clergyman's  house,  nearer  the  shore,  is  the 
church,  discernible  from  the  cottages  only  by  its  low  two- 
arched  belfry,  a  little  neater  than  one  would  expect  in 
such  a  village ;  perhaps  lately  built  by  the  Puseyite  incum- 
bent :*  and  beyond  the  church,  close  to  the  sea,  are  two 
fragments  of  a  border  war-tower,  standing  on  their  circular 
mound,  worn  on  its  brow  deep  into  edges  and  furrows  by  the 
feet  of  the  village  children.  On  the  bank  of  moor,  which 
forms  the  foreground,  are  a  few  cows,  the  carter's  dog  bark- 
ing at  a  vixenish  one :  the  milkmaid  is  feeding  another,  a 
gentle  white  one,  which  turns  its  head  to  her,  expectant  of 
a  handful  of  fresh  hay,  which  she  has  brought  for  it  in  her 
blue  apron,  fastened  up  round  her  waist ;  she  stands  with  her 
pail  on  her  head,  evidently  the  village  coquette,  for  she  has 
a  neat  bodice,  and  pretty  striped  petticoat  under  the  blue 
apron,  and  red  stockings.  Nearer  us,  the  cowherd,  bare- 
footed, stands  on  a  piece  of  the  limestone  rock  (for  the  ground 
is  thistly  and  not  pleasurable  to  bare  feet)  ; — whether  boy 
or  girl  we  are  not  sure:  it  may  be  a  boy,  with  a  girl's  worn- 
out  bonnet  on,  or  a  girl  with  a  pair  of  ragged  trousers  on ; 
j:)robably  the  first,  as  the  old  bonnet  is  evidently  useful  to 

*  "  Puseyism  "  was  unknown  in  the  dayswlien  this  drawing  was  made; 
but  the  kindly  and  helpful  influences  of  what  may  be  called  ecclesiastical 
sentiment,  which,  in  a  morbidly  exaggerated  condition,  forms  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  "  Puseyism," — I  use  this  word  regretfully,  no  other 
existing  which  will  serve  for  it, — had  been  known  and  felt  in  our  wild 
northern  districts  long  before. 
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keep  the  sim  out  of  our  ejes  wbeu  we  are  looking  for  strayed 
cows  among  the  moorland  hollows,  and  helps  us  at  present  to 
watch  (holding  the  bonnet's  edge  down)  the  quarrel  of  the 
vixenish  cow  with  the  dog,  which,  leaning  on  our  long  stick, 
we  allow  to  proceed  without  any  interference.  A  little  to  the 
right  the  haj  is  being  got  in,  of  which  the  milkmaid  has  just 
taken  her  apronful  to  the  white  cow ;  but  the  hay  is  very  thin, 
and  cannot  well  be  raked  up  because  of  the  rocks;  we  must 
glean  it  like  corn,  hence  the  smallness  of  our  stack  behind  the 
willows ;  and  a  woman  is  pressing  a  bundle  of  it  hard  together, 
kneeling  against  the  rock's  edge,  to  carry  it  safely  to  the  hay- 
cart  without  dropping  any.  Beyond  the  village  is  a  rocky 
hill,  deep  set  with  brushwood,  a  square  crag  or  two  of  lime- 
stone emerging  here  and  there,  with  pleasant  turf  on  their 
brows,  heaved  in  russet  and  mossy  mounds  against  the  sky, 
which,  clear  and  calm,  and  as  golden  as  the  moss,  stretches 
down  behind  it  towards  the  sea.  A  single  cottage  just  shows 
its  roof  over  the  edge  of  the  hill,  looking  seawards:  perhaps 
one  of  the  village  shepherds  is  a  sea  captain  now,  and  may 
have  built  it  there,  that  his  mother  may  first  see  the  sails  of 
his  ship  whenever  it  runs  into  the  bay.  Then  under  the  hill, 
and  beyond  the  border  tower,  is  the  blue  sea  itself,  the  waves 
flowing  in  over  the  sand  in  long  curved  lines  slowly ;  shadows 
of  cloud,  and  gleams  of  shallow  water  on  white  sand  alter- 
nating— miles  away ;  but  no  sail  is  visible,  not  one  fisher- 
boat  on  the  beach,  not  one  dark  speck  on  the  quiet  horizon. 
Beyond  all  are  the  Cumberland  mountains,  clear  in  the  sun, 
with  rosy  light  on  all  their  crags. 

245.  I  should  think  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  the  kind  of 
harmony  there  is  in  this  composition ;  the  entire  purpose  of 
the  painter  to  give  us  the  impression  of  wild,  yet  gentle, 
country  life,  monotonous  as  the  succession  of  the  noiseless 
waves,  patient  and  enduring  as  the  rocks ;  but  peaceful,  and 
full  of  health  and  quiet  hope,  and  sanctified  by  the  pure 
mountain  air  and  baptismal  dew  of  heaven,  falling  softly 
between  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  innocence. 

246.  All  noble  composition  of  this  kind  can  be  reached 
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only  by  instinct;  you  cannot  set  yourself  to  arrange  such  a 
subject ;  you  may  see  it,  and  seize  it,  at  all  times,  but  never 
laboriously  invent  it.  And  your  power  of  discerning  what  is 
best  in  expression,  among  natural  subjects,  depends  wholly 
on  the  temper  in  which  you  keep  your  own  mind ;  above  all, 
on  your  living  so  much  alone  as  to  allow  it  to  become  acutely 
sensitive  in  its  o"s\ti  stillness.  The  noisy  life  of  modern  days 
is  wholly  incompatible  with  any  true  perception  of  natural 
beauty.  If  you  go  down  into  Cumberland  by  the  railroad, 
live  in  some  frequented  hotel,  and  explore  the  hills  with 
merry  companions,  however  much  you  may  enjoy  your  tour 
or  their  conversation,  depend  upon  it  you  will  never  choose  so 
much  as  one  pictorial  subject  rightly ;  you  will  not  see  into 
the  depth  of  any.  But  take  knapsack  and  stick,  walk  towards 
the  hills  by  short  day's  journeys, — ten  or  twelve  miles  a 
day — taking  a  week  from  some  starting-place  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  away:  sleep  at  the  pretty  little  wayside  inns,  or  the 
rough  village  ones ;  then  take  the  hills  as  they  tempt  you,  fol- 
lowing glen  or  shore  as  your  eye  glances  or  your  heart  guides, 
wholly  scornful  of  local  fame  or  fashion,  and  of  everything 
which  it  is  the  ordinary  traveler's  duty  to  see,  or  pride  to  do. 
Never  force  yourself  to  admire  anything  when  you  are  not  in 
the  humor ;  but  never  force  yourself  away  from  what  you  feel 
to  be  lovely,  in  search  of  anything  better ;  and  gradually  the 
deeper  scenes  of  the  natural  world  will  unfold  themselves  to 
you  in  still  increasing  fullness  of  passionate  power ;  and  your 
difficulty  will  be  no  more  to  seek  or  to  compose  subjects,  but 
only  to  choose  one  from  among  the  multitude  of  melodious 
thoughts  with  which  you  will  be  haunted,  thoughts  which 
will  of  course  be  noble  or  original  in  proportion  to  your  own 
depth  of  character  and  general  power  of  mind ;  for  it  is  not 
so  much  by  the  consideration  you  give  to  any  single  drawing, 
as  by  the  previous  discipline  of  your  powers  of  thought,  that 
the  character  of  your  composition  will  be  determined.  Sim- 
plicity of  life  will  make  you  sensitive  to  the  refinement  and 
modesty  of  scenery,  just  as  inordinate  excitement  and  pomp 
of  daily  life  will  make  you  enjoy  coarse  colors  and  affected 
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forms.  Habits  of  patient  comparison  and  accurate  judgment 
will  make  your  art  precious,  as  they  Avill  make  jour  actions 
wise;  and  every  increase  of  noble  enthusiasm  in  your  living 
spirit  will  be  measured  by  the  reflection  of  its  light  upon 
the  works  of  your  hands. — Faithfully  yours, 

J.  RUSKLN". 
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ILLUSTKATIVE  NOTES. 


Note  1,  p.  42. — "  Principle  of  the  stereoscope.'* 

247.  I  am  sorrj  to  find  a  notion  current  among  artists, 
that  tliey  can,  in  some  degree,  imitate  in  a  picture  the  eflPect 
of  the  stereoscope,  by  confusion  of  lines.  There  are  indeed 
one  or  two  artifices  by  Avhich,  as  stated  in  the  text,  an 
appearance  of  retirement  or  projection  may  be  obtained,  so 
that  they  partly  supply  the  place  of  the  stereoscopic  effect, 
but  they  do  not  imitate  that  effect.  The  principle  of  the 
human  sight  is  simply  this : — by  means  of  our  two  eyes  we 
literally  see  everything  from  two  places  at  once ;  and,  by 
calculated  combination,  in  the  brain,  of  the  facts  of  form  so 
seen,  we  arrive  at  conclusions  respecting  the  distance  and 
shape  of  the  object,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  have 
reached.  But  it  is  just  as  vain  to  hope  to  paint  at  once  the  two 
views  of  the  object  as  seen  from  these  two  places,  though  only 
an  inch  and  a  half  distant  from  each  other,  as  it  would  be 
if  they  were  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  each  other.  With 
the  right  eye  you  see  one  view  of  a  given  object,  relieved 
against  one  part  of  the  distance ;  with  the  left  eye  you  see 
another  view  of  it,  relieved  against  another  part  of  the  dis- 
tance. You  may  paint  wdiichever  of  those  views  you  please ; 
you  cannot  paint  both.     Hold  your  finger  upright,  between 
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you  and  this  page  of  the  book,  about  six  inches  from  your 
eyes,  and  three  from  the  book;  shut  the  right  eye,  and  hide 
the  words  ''  inches  from,"  in  the  second  line  above  this,  with 
your  finger;  you  will  then  see  "  six  "  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
"  your,"  on  the  other.  Now  shut  the  left  eye  and  open  the 
right  M'ithout  moving  your  finger,  and  you  will  see  "  inches," 
but  not  "  six."  You  may  paint  the  finger  with  "  inches  " 
l>eyond  it,  or  with  "  six  "  beyond  it,  but  not  with  both.  And 
this  principle  holds  for  any  object  and  any  distance.  You 
might  just  as  well  try  to  paint  St.  Paul's  at  once  from  both 
ends  of  London  Bridge  as  to  realize  any  stereoscopic  effect  in 
a  picture. 

KoTE  2,  p.  59. — "  Darh  lines  turned  to  the  light." 

248.  It  ought  to  have  been  farther  observed,  that  the 
inclosure  of  the  light  by  future  shadow  is  by  no  means  the 
only  reason  for  the  dark  lines  which  great  masters  often 
thus  introduce.  It  constantly  happens  that  a  local  color  will 
show  its  own  darkness  most  on  the  light  side,  by  projecting 
into  and  against  masses  of  light  in  that  direction ;  and  then 
the  painter  will  indicate  this  future  force  of  the  mass  by 
his  dark  touch.  Both  the  monk's  head  in  Fig.  11  and  dog  in 
Fig.  20  are  dark  towards  the  light  for  this  reason. 

Note  3,  p.  98. — "  Softness  of  reflections" 

249.  I  have  not  quite  insisted  enough  on  the  extreme  care 
which  is  necessary  in  giving  the  tender  evanescence  of  the 
edges  of  the  reflections,  when  the  water  is  in  the  least  agitated ; 
nor  on  the  decision  wnth  which  you  may  reverse  the  object, 
when  the  water  is  quite  calm.  Most  drawing  of  reflections 
is  at  once  confused  and  hard;  but  Nature's  is  at  once  intel- 
ligible and  tender.  Generally,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  you 
ought  not  to  see  where  reality  ceases  and  reflection  begins; 
as  the  image  loses  itself  you  ought  to  ivcep  all  its  subtle  and 
varied  veracities,  with  the  most  exquisite  softening  of  its  edge. 
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Practice  as  much  as  you  can  from  the  reflections  of  ships  in 
calm  water,  following  out  all  the  reversed  rigging,  and 
taking,  if  anything,  more  pains  with  the  reflection  than  with 
the  ship. 

i^OTE  4,  p.  100. — "  ^yJlere  the  reflection  is  darkest,  you  will 
see  through  the  ivater  hest." 

250.  For  this  reason  it  often  happens  that  if  the  water 
he  shallow,  and  you  are  looking  steeply  down  into  it,  the 
reflection  of  objects  on  the  bank  will  consist  simply  of  pieces 
of  the  bottom  seen  clearly  through  the  water,  and  relieved 
by  flashes  of  light,  which  are  the  reflection  of  the  sky.  Thus 
you  may  have  to  draw  the  reflected  dark  shape  of  a  bush: 
but,  inside  of  that  shape,  you  must  not  draw  the  leaves  of 
the  bush,  but  the  stones  under  the  water ;  and,  outside  of  this 
dark  reflection,  the  blue  or  white  of  the  sky,  with  no  stones 
visible. 


I^OTE  5,  p.  101. — "  Approach  streams  with  reverence." 

251.  I  have  hardly  said  anything  about  waves  of  torrents 
or  waterfalls,  as  I  do  not  consider  them  subjects  for  beginners 
to  practice  upon ;  but,  as  many  of  our  younger  artists  are 
almost  breaking  their  hearts  over  them,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  at  once  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  draw  a 
running  torrent  quite  rightly,  the  luster  of  its  currents  and 
whiteness  of  its  foam  being  dependent  on  intensities  of  light 
which  art  has  not  at  its  command.  This  also  is  to  be  observed, 
that  most  young  painters  make  their  defeat  certain  by  attempt- 
ing to  draw  running  water,  which  is  a  lustrous  object  in 
rapid  motion,  without  ever  trying  their  strength  on  a  lustrous 
object  standing  still.  Let  them  break  a  coarse  green-glass 
bottle  into  a  great  many  bits,  and  try  to  paint  those,  with  all 
their  undulations  and  edges  of  fracture,  as  they  lie  still  on 
the  table;  if  they  cannot,  of  course  they  need  not  try  the 
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rushing  crystal  and  foaming  fracture  of  the  stream.  If 
they  can  manage  the  glass  bottle,  let  them  next  buy  a  frag- 
ment or  two  of  yellow  fire-opal;  it  is  quite  a  conmion  and 
cheap  mineral,  and  presents,  as  closely  as  anything  can,  the 
milky  bloom  and  color  of  a  torrent  wave:  and  if  they  can 
conquer  the  opal,  they  may  at  last  have  some  chance  with 
the  stream,  as  far  as  the  stream  is  in  any  wise  possible.  But, 
as  I  have  just  said,  the  bright  parts  of  it  are  not  possible,  and 
ought,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  avoided  in  choosing  subjects. 
A  great  deal  more  may,  however,  be  done  than  any  artist  has 
done  yet,  in  painting  the  gradual  disappearance  and  lovely 
coloring  of  stones  seen  through  clear  and  calm  water. 

Students  living  in  towns  may  make  great  progress  in  rock- 
drawing  by  frequently  and  faithfully  drawing  broken  edges 
of  common  roofing  slates,  of  their  real  size. 

IToTE  6,  p.   125. — "  Nature^s  economy  of  color.''^ 

252.  I  heard  it  wisely  objected  to  this  statement,  the  other 
day,  by  a  young  lady,  that  it  was  not  through  economy  that 
ISTature  did  not  color  deep  down  in  the  flower  bells,  but 
because  "  she  had  not  light  enough  there  to  see  to  paint 
with."  This  may  be  true;  but  it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of 
light  that,  when  she  is  laying  the  dark  spots  on  a  foxglove, 
she  wull  not  use  any  more  purple  than  she  has  got  already 
on  the  bell,  but  takes  out  the  color  all  round  the  spot,  and 
concentrates  it  in  the  middle. 

Note  7,  p.  138. — "  The  laiv  of  repetition" 

253.  The  reader  may  perhaps  recollect  a  very  beautiful 
picture  of  Vandyck's  in  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  repre- 
senting three  children  in  court  dresses  of  rich  black  and  red. 
The  law  in  question  was  amusingly  illustrated,  in  the  lower 
corner  of  that  picture,  by  the  introduction  of  two  crows,  in 
a  similar  color  of  court  dress,  having  jet  black  feathers  and 
bright  red  beaks. 
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254.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published, 
I  have  ascertained  that  there  are  two  series  of  engravings 
from  the  Bible  drawings  mentioned  in  the  list  at  p.  50. 
One  of  these  is  inferior  to  the  other,  and  in  many  respects 
false  to  the  drawing ;  the  "  Jericho,"  for  instance,  in  the 
false  series,  has  common  bushes  instead  of  palm  trees  in  the 
middle  distance.  The  original  plates  mav  be  had  at  almost 
any  respectable  printseller's ;  and  ordinary  impressions, 
whether  of  these  or  any  other  plates  mentioned  in  the  list 
at  p.  50,  will  be  quite  as  useful  as  proofs:  but,  in  buying 
Liber  Studiorum,  it  is  always  well  to  get  the  best  impres- 
sions that  can  be  had,  and  if  possible  impressions  of  the 
original  plates,  published  by  Turner.  In  case  these  are  not 
to  be  had,  the  copies  which  are  in  course  of  publication  by 
Mr.  Lupton-(4  Keppel  Street,  Russell  Square)  are  good 
and  serviceable;  but  no  others  are  of  any  use. —  [Xote 
of  1857.] 

I  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ward  (Working  Men's 
College)  some  photogTaphs  from  the  etchings  made  by  Turner 
for  the  Liber;  the  original  etchings  being  now  unobtainable, 
except  by  fortunate  accident.  I  have  selected  the  subjects 
carefully  from  my  own  collection  of  the  etchings ;  and  though 
some  of  the  more  subtle  qualities  of  line  are  lost  in  the 
photographs,  the  student  will  find  these  proofs  the  best 
lessons  in  pen-drawing  accessible  to  him. —  [Xote  of  1859] 
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II. 


THINGS  TO  BE  STUDIED. 

255.  The  worst  danger  bv  far,  to  which  a  solitary  student 
is  exposed,  is  that  of  liking  things  that  he  should  not.  It 
is  not  so  much  his  difficulties,  as  his  tastes,  which  he  must  set 
himself  to  conquer:  and  although,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
master,  many  works  of  art  may  be  made  instructive,  which 
are  only  of  partial  excellence  (the  good  and  bad  of  them 
being  duly  distinguished),  his  safeguard,  as  long  as  he 
studies  alone,  will  be  in  allowing  himself  to  possess  only 
things,  in  their  way,  so  free  from  faults,  that  nothing  he 
copies  in  them  can  seriously  mislead  him,  and  to  contemplate 
only  those  works  of  art  which  he  knows  to  be  either  perfect 
or  noble  in  their  errors.  I  will  therefore  set  down,  in  clear 
order,  the  names  of  the  masters  whom  you  may  safely  admire, 
and  a  few  of  the  books  which  you  may  safely  possess.  In 
these  days  of  cheap  illustration,  the  danger  is  always  rather 
of  your  possessing  too  much  than  too  little.  It  may  admit  of 
some  question,  how  far  the  looking  at  bad  art  may  set  off 
and  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  good ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  it  is  best  to  live  always  on  quite  wholesome  food, 
and  that  our  enjoyment  of  it  will  never  be  made  more  acute 
by  feeding  on  ashes ;  though  it  may  be  well  sometimes  to  taste 
the  ashes,  in  order  to  know  the  bitterness  of  them.  Of  course 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  can  only  be  serviceable  to  the 
student  after  he  has  made  considerable  progress  himself. 
It  only  wastes  the  time  and  dulls  the  feelings  of  young  per- 
sons, to  drag  them  through  picture  galleries;  at  least,  unless 
they  themselves  wish  to  look  at  particular  pictures.  Gen- 
erally, young  people  only  care  to  enter  a  picture  gallery 
when  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  leave  to  run  a  race  to  the 
other  end  of  it;  and  they  had  better  do  that  in  the  garden 
below.     If,    however,    they    have    any    real    enjoyment    of 
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pictures,  and  want  to  look  at  this  one  or  that,  the  principal 
point  is  never  to  disturb  them  in  looking  at  what  interests 
them,  and  never  to  make  them  look  at  what  does  not.  iSoth- 
ing  is  of  the  least  use  to  joung  people  (nor,  bj  the  way,  of 
much  use  to  old  ones),  but  what  interests  them;  and  there- 
fore, though  it  is  of  great  importance  to  put  nothing  but  good 
art  into  their  possession,  yet,  when  they  are  passing  through 
great  houses  or  galleries,  they  should  be  allowed  to  look 
precisely  at  what  pleases  them :  if  it  is  not  useful  to  them  as 
art,  it  will  be  in  some  other  way ;  and  the  healthiest  way  in 
which  art  can  interest  them  is  when  they  look  at  it,  not  as 
art,  but  because  it  represents  something  they  like  in  Nature. 
If  a  boy  has  had  his  heart  filled  by  the  life  of  some  great 
man,  and  goes  up  thirstily  to  a  Vandyck  portrait  of  him,  to 
see  what  he  was  like,  that  is  the  wholesomest  way  in  which 
he  can  begin  the  study  of  portraiture ;  if  he  loves  mountains, 
and  dwells  on  a  Turner  drawing  because  he  sees  in  it  a 
likeness  to  a  Yorkshire  scar  or  an  Alpine  pass,  that  is  the 
wholesomest  way  in  which  he  can  begin  the  study  of  land- 
scape ;  and  if  a  girl's  mind  is  filled  with  dreams  of  angels 
and  saints,  and  she  pauses  before  an  Angelico  because  she 
thinks  it  must  surely  be  like  heaven,  that  is  the  right  way  for 
her  to  begin  the  study  of  religious  art. 

256.  When,  however,  the  student  has  made  some  definite 
progress,  and  every  picture  becomes  really  a  guide  to  him, 
false  or  true,  in  his  own  work,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
he  should  never  look,  with  even  partial  admiration,  at  bad 
art;  and  then,  if  the  reader  is  willing  to  trust  me  in  the 
matter,  the  following  advice  will  be  useful  to  him.  In  which, 
with  his  permission,  I  will  quit  the  indirect  and  return  to 
the  epistolary  address,  as  being  the  more  convenient. 

First,  in  Galleries  of  Pictures : 
1.  Tou  may  look,  with  trust  in  their  being  always  right, 
at  Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoret,  Giorgione,  John  Bellini,  and 
Velasquez ;  the  authenticity  of  the  picture  being  of  course 
established  for  you  by  proper  authority. 
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2.  You  may  look  with  admiration,  admitting,  however, 
question  of  right  and  wrong,*  at  Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  Peru- 
gino,  Francia,  Angelico,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Correggio, 
Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  and 
the  modern  Pre-Raphaelites.f  You  had  better  look  at  no 
other  painters  than  these,  for  you  run  a  chance,  otherwise, 
of  being  led  far  off  the  road,  or  into  grievous  faults,  by  some 
of  the  other  great  ones,  as  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Rubens;  and  of  being,  besides,  corrupted  in  taste  by  the 
base  ones,  as  Murillo,  Salvator,  Claude,  Gaspar  Poussin, 
Teniers,  and  such  others.  You  may  look,  however,  for 
examples  of  evil,  with  safe  universality  of  reprobation,  being 
sure  that  everything  you  see  is  bad,  at  Domenichino,  the 
Carracci,  Bronzino,  and  the  figure  pieces  of  Salvator. 

Among  those  named  for  study  under  question,  you  cannot 
look  too  much  at,  nor  grow  too  enthusiastically  fond  of, 
Angelico,  Correggio,  Reynolds,  Turner,  and  the  Pre-Ra- 
phaelites;  but,  if  you  find  yourself  getting  especially  fond 
of  any  of  the  others,  leave  off  looking  at  them,  for  you  must 
be  going  wrong  some  way  or  other.  If,  for  instance,  you 
begin  to  like  Rembrandt  or  Leonardo  especially,  you  are 
losing  your  feeling  for  color ;  if  you  like  Van  Eyck  or  Peru- 
gino  especially,  you  must  be  getting  too  fond  of  rigid  detail ; 
and  if  you  like  Vandyck  or  Gainsborough  especially,  you 
must  be  too  much  attracted  by  gentlemanly  flimsiness. 

257.  Secondly,  of  published,  or  otherwise  multiplied,  art, 
such  as  you  may  be  al)le  to  get  yourself,  or  to  see  at  private 
houses  or  in  shops,  the  works  of  the  following  masters  are 
the  most  desirable,  after  the  Turners,  Rembrandts,  and 
Diircrs,  which  I  have  asked  you  to  get  first : 

*  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  to  imply  inferiority  of  rank  in  saj'ing  that 
this  second  class  of  painters  have  questionable  qualities.  The  greatest 
men  have  often  many  faults,  and  sometimes  their  faults  are  a  part  of  their 
greatness;  but  such  men  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
student  with  absolute  implicitness  of  faith. 

t  Including,  under  this  term,  John  Lewis,  and  William  Hunt  of  the 
Old  Water-color,  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  is  the  best  painter  of  still  life, 
I  believe,  that  ever  existed. 
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1.  Samuel  Prout.* 

All  his  published  lithographic  sketches  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  wholly  unrivaled  in  power  of  composition,  and  in 
love  and  feeling  of  architectural  subject.  His  somewhat 
mannered  linear  execution,  though  not  to  be  imitated  in  vour 
own  sketches  from  Nature,  may  be  occasionally  copied,  for 
discipline's  sake,  with  great  advantage :  it  will  give  you  a 
peculiar  steadiness  of  hand,  not  quickly  attainable  in  any 
other  way ;  and  there  is  no  fear  of  your  getting  into  any 
faultful  mannerism  as  long  as  you  carry  out  the  different 
modes  of  more  delicate  study  above  recommended. 

If  you  are  interested  in  architecture,  and  wish  to  make  it 
your  chief  study,  you  should  draw  much  from  photographs 
of  it;  and  then  from  the  architecture  itself,  with  the  same 
completion  of  detail  and  gradation,  only  keeping  the 
shadows  of  due  paleness, — in  photographs  they  are  always 
about  four  times  as  dark  as  they  ought  to  be, — and  treat 
buildings  with  as  much  care  and  love  as  artists  do  their  rock 
foregrounds,  drawing  all  the  moss,  and  weeds,  and  stains 
upon  them.  But  if,  without  caring  to  understand  architec- 
ture, you  merely  want  the  picturesque  character  of  it,  and 
to  be  able  to  sketch  it  fast,  you  cannot  do  better  than  take 
Prout  for  your  exclusive  master ;  only  do  not  think  that  you 
are  copying  Prout  by  drawing  straight  lines  with  dots  at 
the  end  of  them.  Get  first  his  "  Rhine,"  and  draw  the 
subjects  that  have  most  hills,  and  least  architecture  in  them, 
with  chalk  on  smooth  paper,  till  you  can  lay  on  his  broad 
flat  tints,  and  get  his  gradations  of  light,  which  are  very 
wonderful ;  then  take  up  the  architectural  subjects  in  the 
"  Rhine,"  and  draw  again  and  again  the  groups  of  figures, 
etc.,    in   his    "  Microcosm,"    and    "  Lessons    on    Light    and 

*  The  order  in  -n-hich  I  place  these  masters  does  not  in  the  least  imply 
superiority  or  inferiority.  I  wrote  their  names  down  as  they  occurred  to 
me ;  putting  Rossetti's  last  because  what  I  had  to  say  of  him  was  con- 
nected with  other  subjects;  and  one  or  another  will  appear  to  j'ou  great, 
or  be  found,  by  you  useful,  according  to  the  kind  of  subjects  you  are 
studying. 
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Shadow."  After  that,  proceed  to  copy  the  grand  subjects  in 
the  "  Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Germany ;  "  or  "  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,"  if  you  cannot  get  the  Flanders;  but  the 
Switzerland  is  very  far  inferior.  Then  work  from  Xature, 
not  trying  to  Proiifke  i^ature,  by  breaking  smooth  buildings 
into  rough  ones,  but  only  drawing  ichat  you  see,  with  Front's 
simple  method  and  firm  linos.  Don't  copy  his  colored  works. 
They  are  good,  but  not  at  all  ecjual  to  his  chalk  and  pencil 
drawings;  and  you  will  become  a  mere  imitator,  and  a  very 
feel)lc  imitator,  if  you  use  color  at  all  in  Front's  method. 
1  have  not  space  to  explain  why  this  is  so,  it  would  take  a 
long  piece  of  reasoning ;  trust  me  for  the  statement. 

2.  John  Lewis. 

His  sketches  in  Spain,  lithographed  by  himself,  are  very 
valuable.  Get  them,  if  you  can,  and  also  some  engravings 
(about  eight  or  ten,  I  think,  altogether)  of  wild  beasts, 
executed  by  his  own  hand  a  long  time  ago ;  they  are  very 
precious  in  every  way.  The  series  of  the  "  Alhambra  "  is 
rather  slight,  and  few  of  the  subjects  are  lithographed  by 
himself;  still  it  is  well  worth  having. 

But  let  710  lithographic  work  come  into  the  house,  if  you 
can  help  it,  nor  even  look  at  any,  except  Frout's,  and  those 
sketches  of  Lewis's. 

3.  George  Cruikshank. 

If  you  ever  happen  to  meet  with  the  two  volumes  of 
"  Grimm's  German  Stories,"  which  were  illustrated  by  him 
long  ago,  pounce  upon  them  instantly ;  the  etchings  in  them 
are  the  finest  things,  next  to  Fembrandt's,  that,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  been  done  since  etching  was  invented.  You 
cannot  look  at  them  too  much,  nor  copy  them  too  often. 

All  his  works  are  very  valuable,  though  disagreeable  when 
they  touch  on  the  worst  vulgarities  of  modern  life;  and 
often  much  spoiled  by  a  curiously  mistaken  type  of  face, 
divided  so  as  to  give  too  much  to  the  mouth  and  eyes  and 
leave  too  little  for  forehead,  the  eyes  being  set  about  two 
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thirds  np,  instead  of  at  half  the  height  of  the  head.  But 
his  manner  of  work  is  always  right;  and  his  tragic  power, 
thongh  rarely  developed,  and  warped  by  habits  of  caricature, 
is,  in  reality,  as  great  as  his  grotesque  power. 

There  is  no  fear  of  his  hurting  your  taste,  as  long  as  your 
principal  work  lies  among  art  of  so  totally  different  a  charac- 
ter as  most  of  that  which  I  have  recommended  to  you ;  and 
you  may,  therefore,  get  great  good  by  copying  almost  any- 
thing of  his  that  may  come  in  your  way;  except  only  his 
illustrations,  lately  published,  to  "  Cinderella,"  and  "  Jack 
and  the  Bean-stalk,"  and  "  Tom  Thumb,"  which  are  much 
overlabored,  and  confused  in  line.  You  should  get  them,  but 
do  not  copy  them. 

4.  Alfred  Bethel. 

I  only  know  two  publications  by  him ;  one,  the  "  Dance 
of  Death,"  with  text  by  Beinick,  published  in  Leipsic,  but 
to  be  had  now  of  any  London  bookseller  for  the  sum,  I  be- 
lieve, of  eighteen  pence,  and  containing  six  plates  full  of 
instructive  character ;  the  other,  of  two  plates  only,  "  Death 
the  Avenger,"  and  "  Death  the  Friend."  These  two  are  far 
superior  to  the  "  Todtentanz,"  and,  if  you  can  get  them,  will 
be  enough  in  themselves  to  show  all  that  Bethel  can  teach 
you.  If  you  dislike  ghastly  subjects,  get  "  Death  the 
Friend  "  only. 

5.  Bewick. 

The  execution  of  the  plumage  in  Bewick's  birds  is  the 
most  masterly  thing  ever  yet  done  in  wood-cutting;  it  is 
worked  just  as  Faul  Veronese  would  have  worked  in  wood, 
had  he  taken  to  it.  His  vignettes,  though  too  coarse  in  exe- 
cution, and  vulgar  in  types  of  form,  to  be  good  copies,  show, 
nevertheless,  intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
there  are  pieces  of  sentiment  in  them,  either  pathetic  or 
satirical,  which  have  never  since  been  equaled  in  illustra- 
tions of  this  simple  kind ;  the  bitter  intensity  of  the  feeling 
being  just  like  that  which  characterizes  some  of  the  leading 
Pre-Baphaelites.  Bewick  is  the  Burns  of  painting. 
13 
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6.  Blake. 
The  "  Book  of  Job,"  engraved  by  himself,  is  of  the  highest 
rank  in  certain  characters  of  imagination  and  expression ;  in 
the  mode  of  obtaining  certain  effects  of  light  it  will  also  be  a 
very  useful  example  to  yon.  In  expressing  conditions  of  glar- 
ing and  flickering  light,  Blake  is  greater  than  Rembrandt. 

V.  Richter. 
I  have  already  told  you  what  to  guard  against  in  looking  at 
his  works.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  whether  I  have  done  well 
in  including  them  in  this  catalogue  at  all ;  but  the  imagina- 
tions in  them  are  so  lovely  and  numberless,  that  I  must  risk, 
for  their  sake,  the  chance  of  hurting  you  a  little  in  judgment 
of  style.  If  you  want  to  make  presents  of  story-books  to 
children,  his  are  the  best  you  can  now  get;  but  his  most 
beautiful  work,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  his  series  of  Illustra- 
tions to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

8.  Rossetti. 
An  edition  of  Tennyson,  lately  published,  contains  wood- 
cuts from  drawings  by  Rossetti'  and  other  chief  Pre-Rapha- 
elite masters.  They  are  terribly  spoiled  in  the  cutting,  and 
generally  the  best  part,  the  expression  of  feature,  entirely 
lost  ;*  still  they  are  full  of  instruction,  and  cannot  be  studied 
too  closely.  But  observe,  respecting  these  wood-cuts,  that  if 
you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  much  spurious  Avork, 
in  which  sentiment,  action,  and  style  are  borrowed  or  arti- 
ficial, you  will  assuredly  be  offended  at  first  by  all  genuine 
work,  which  is  intense  in  feeling.  Genuine  art,  which  is 
merely  art,  such  as  Veronese's  or  Titian's,  may  not  offend 
you,  though  the  chances  are  that  you  will  not  care  about  it; 
but  genuine  works  of  feeling,  such  as  "  Maud  "  or  "Aurora 

*  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  St.  Cecily,  Rossetti's  first  illustration 
to  the  "  Palace  of  Art,"  which  would  have  been  tlie  best  in  the  book  had 
it  been  well  engraved.  The  whole  work  should  be  taken  up  again,  and 
done  by  line  engraving,  perfectly;  and  wholly  from  Pre-Raphaelite  de- 
signs, with  which  no  other  modern  work  can  bear  the  least  comparison. 
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Leigh  "  in  poetrv,  or  the  grand  Pre-Raphaelite  designs  in 
painting,  are  sure  to  offend  jou :  and  if  jou  cease  to  work 
hard,  and  persist  in  looking  at  vicious  and  false  art,  they 
will  continue  to  offend  you.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to 
have  one  type  of  entirely  false  art,  in  order  to  know  what  to 
guard  against.  Flaxman's  outlines  to  Dante  contain,  I 
think,  examples  of  almost  every  kind  of  falsehood  and  feeble- 
ness which  it  is  possible  for  a  trained  artist,  not  base  in 
thought,  to  commit  or  admit,  both  in  design  and  execution. 
Base  or  degTaded  choice  of  subject,  such  as  you  will  constantly 
find  in  Teniers  and  others  of  the  Dutch  painters,  I  need 
not,  I  hope,  warn  you  against;  you  will  simply  turn  away 
from  it  in  disgust ;  while  mere  bad  or  feeble  drawing,  which 
makes  mistakes  in  every  direction  at  once,  cannot  teach 
you  the  particular  sort  of  educated  fallacy  in  question.  But, 
in  these  designs  of  Flaxman's,  you  have  gentlemanly  feeling, 
and  fair  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  firm  setting  down  of 
lines,  all  applied  in  the  foolishest  and  worst  possible  way; 
you  cannot  have  a  more  finished  example  of  learned  error, 
amiable  want  of  meaning,  and  bad  drawing  with  a  steady 
hand.*     Betzsch's  outlines  have  more  real  material  in  them 

*  The  praise  I  have  given  incidentally  to  Flaxman's  sculpture  in  the 
"Seven  Lamps,"  and  elsewhere,  refers  wholly  to  his  studies  from  Xature, 
and  simple  groups  in  marble,  which  were  always  good  and  interesting. 
Still,  I  have  overrated  him,  even  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  generally  to  be 
remembered  that,  in  speaking  of  artists  whose  works  I  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  specially  studied,  the  errors  I  fall  into  will  always  be  on 
the  side  of  praise.  For,  of  course,  praise  is  most  likely  to  be  given  when 
the  thing  praised  is  above  one's  knowledge;  and,  therefore,  as  our  knowl- 
edge increases,  such  things  may  be  found  less  praiseworthy  than  Ave 
thought.  But  blame  can  only  be  justly  given  when  the  thing  blamed  is 
below  one's  level  of  sight;  and,  practically,  I  never  do  blame  anything 
until  I  have  got  well  past  it,  and  am  certain  that  there  is  demonstrable 
falsehood  in  it.  I  believe,  therefore,  all  my  blame  to  be  wholly  trust- 
worthy, having  never  yet  had  occasion  to  repent  of  one  depreciatory 
word  that  I  have  ever  written,  while  I  have  often  found  that,  with  re- 
spect to  things  I  had  not  time  to  study  closely,  I  was  led  too  far  by  sudden 
admiration,  helped,  perhaps,  by  peculiar  associations,  or  other  deceptive 
accidents;  and  this  the  more,  because  I  never  care  to  check  an  expression 
of  delight,  thinking  the  chances  are,  that,  even  if  mistaken,  it  will  do 
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than  Flaxraan's,  occasionally  showing  true  fancy  and  power ; 
in  artistic  principle  they  are  nearly  as  bad,  and  in  taste, 
worse.  All  outlines  from  statuary,  as  given  in  works  on 
classical  art,  will  be  very  hurtful  to  you  if  you  in  the  least 
like  them;  and  nearly  all  finished  line  engravings.  Some 
particular  prints  I  could  name  which  possess  instructive 
qualities,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  distinguish  them,  and 
the  best  way  is  to  avoid  line  engravings  of  figures  altogether.* 
If  you  happen  to  be  a  rich  person,  possessing  quantities  of 
them,  and  if  you  are  fond  of  the  large  finished  prints  from 
Raphael,  Correggio,  etc.,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  you 
can  make  any  progress  in  knowledge  of  real  art  till  you  have 
sold  them  all, — or  burnt  them,  wdiich  would  be  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  world.  I  hope  that,  some  day,  true  and  noble 
engravings  will  be  made  from  the  few  pictures  of  the  great 
schools,  which  the  restorations  undertaken  by  the  modern 
managers  of  foreign  galleries  may  leave  us ;  but  the  existing 
engravings  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  good 
in  the  works  they  profess  to  represent,  and,  if  you  like  them, 
you  like  in  the  originals  of  them  hardly  anything  but  their 
errors. 

258.  Finally,  your  judgment  will  be,  of  course,  much  af- 
fected by  your  taste  in  literature.  Indeed,  I  know  many  per- 
sons who  have  the  purest  taste  in  literature,  and  yet  false 
taste  in  art,  and  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  puzzles  me  not  a 
little;  but  I  have  never  kno\\Ti  any  one  with  false  taste  in 
books,  and  true  taste  in  pictures.  It  is  also  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  you,  not  only  for  art's  sake,  but  for  all  kinds  of 
sake,  in  these  days  of  book  deluge,  to  keep  out  of  the  salt' 

more  good  than  harm;  but  I  weigh  every  word  of  blame  with  scrupulous 
caution.  I  have  sometimes  erased  a  strong  passage  of  blame  from  second 
editions  of  my  books;  but  this  was  only  when  I  found  it  offended  the 
reader  witliout  convincing  him,  never  because  I  repented  of  it  myself. 

*  Large  line  engravings,  I  mean,  in  which  the  lines,  as  such,  are  con- 
spicuous. Small  vignettes  in  line  are  often  beautiful  in  figures  no  less 
than  landscape;  as,  for  instance,  those  from  Stothard's  drawings  in 
Rogers's  Italy;  and,  therefore,  I  have  just  recommended  the  vignettes  to 
Tennyson  to  be  done  by  line  engraving. 
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swamps  of  literature,  and  live  on  a  little  rocky  island  of 
your  own,  with  a  spring  and  a  lake  in  it,  pure  and  good. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  suggest  the  choice  of  your  library  to  you : 
every  several  mind  needs  different  books ;  but  there  are  some 
books  which  we  all  need,  and  assuredly,  if  you  read  Homer,* 
Plato,  ^schylus,  Herodotus,  Dante,f  Shakspeare,  and  Spen- 
ser, as  much  as  you  ought,  you  Avill  not  require  wide  enlarge- 
ment of  shelves  to  right  and  left  of  them  for  purposes  of 
perpetual  study.  Among  modern  books  avoid  generally  maga- 
zine and  review  literature.  Sometimes  it  may  contain  a  use- 
ful abridgment  or  a  wholesome  piece  of  criticism ;  but  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  it  will  either  waste  your  time  or  mis- 
lead you.  If  you  want  to  understand  any  subject  whatever, 
read  the  best  book  upon  it  you  can  hear  of:  not  a  review  of 
the  book.  If  you  don't  like  the  first  book  you  try,  seek  for 
another;  but  do  not  hope  ever  to  understand  the  subject 
without  pains,  by  a  reviewer's  help.  Avoid  especially  that 
class  of  literature  which  has  a  knowing  tone ;  it  is  the  most 
poisonous  of  all.  Every  good  book,  or  piece  of  book,  is  full 
of  admiration  and  awe ;  it  may  contain  firm  assertion  or  stern 
satire,  but  it  never  sneers  coldly,  nor  asserts  haughtily,  and 
it  always  leads  you  to  reverence  or  love  something  with  your 
whole  heart.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  satire 
of  the  venomous  race  of  books  from  the  satire  of  the  noble  and 
pure  ones ;  but  in  general  you  may  notice  that  the  cold- 
bloodedj  Crustacean  and  Batrachian  books  will  sneer  at 
sentiment ;  and  the  warm-blooded,  human  books,  at  sin. 
Then,  in  general,  the  more  you  can  restrain  your  serious 
reading  to  reflective  or  lyric  poetry,  history,  and  natural 
history,  avoiding  fiction  and  the  drama,  the  healthier  your 
mind  will  become.     Of  modern  poetry,  keep  to  Scott,  Words- 

*  Chapman's,  if  not  the  original. 

f  Gary's  or  Cayley's,  if  not  the  original.  I  do  not  know  -which  are  the 
best  translations  of  Plato.  Herodotus  and  ^schylus  can  only  be  read  in 
the  original.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  name  books  like  these  for 
"beginners: "  but  all  the  greatest  books  contain  food  for  all  ages;  and  an 
intelligent  and  rightly  bred  youth  or  girl  ought  to  enjoy  much,  even  in 
Plato,  by  the  time  tliey  are  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
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■worth,  Keats,  Crabbe,  Tennyson,  the  two  Brownings, 
Thomas  Hood,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Coventry  Patmore, 
whose  "  Angel  in  the  House  "  is  a  most  finished  piece  of 
writing,  and  the  sweetest  analysis  we  possess  of  quiet  modern 
domestic  feeling;  while  Mrs.  Browning's  "Aurora  Leigh'' 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest  poem  which  the  century  has 
produced  in  any  language.  Cast  Coleridge  at  once  aside,  as 
sickly  and  useless ;  and  Shelley,  as  shallow  and  verbose ; 
Byron,  until  your  taste  is  fully  formed,  and  you  are  able  to 
discern  the  magnificence  in  him  from  the  wrong.  Never 
read  bad  or  common  poetry,  nor  write  any  poetry  yourself; 
there  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  than  too  little  in  the 
world  already. 

259.  Of  reflective  prose,  read  chiefly  Bacon,  Johnson,  and 
Helps.  Carlyle  is  hardly  to  be  named  as  a  writer  for  "  be- 
ginners," because  his  teaching,  though  to  some  of  us  vitally 
necessary,  may  to  others  be  hurtful.  If  you  understand  and 
like  him,  read  him ;  if  he  offends  you,  you  are  not  yet  ready 
for  him,  and  perhaps  may  never  be  so ;  at  all  events,  give  him 
up,  as  you  would  sea-bathing  if  you  found  it  hurt  you,  till 
you  are  stronger.  Of  fiction,  read  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison," 
Scott's  novels.  Miss  Edgeworth's,  and,  if  you  are  a  young 
lady,  Madame  de  Genlis',  the  French  Miss  Edgeworth ;  mak- 
ing these,  I  mean,  your  constant  companions.  Of  course 
you  must,  or  will,  read  other  books  for  amusement  once  or 
twice;  but  you  will  find  that  these  have  an  element  of  per- 
petuity in  them,  existing  in  nothing  else  of  their  kind ;  while 
their  peculiar  quietness  and  repose  of  manner  will  also  be  of 
the  greatest  value  in  teaching  you  to  feel  the  same  characters 
in  art.  Read  little  at  a  time,  trying  to  feel  interest  in  little 
things,  and  reading  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  story  as 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  pleasant  people  into  whose  com- 
pany these  writers  bring  you.  A  common  book  will  often 
give  you  much  amusement,  but  it  is  only  a  noble  book  which 
will  give  you  dear  friends.  Remember,  also,  that  it  is  of 
less  importance  to  you  in  your  earlier  years,  that  the  books 
you  read  should  be  clever  than  that  they  should  be  right.     I 
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do  not  mean  oppressively  or  repulsively  instructive;  but 
that  the  thoughts  they  express  should  be  just,  and  the  feel- 
ings they  excite  generous.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
read  the  wittiest  or  the  most  suggestive  books :  it  is  better,  in 
general,  to  hear  what  is  already  known,  and  may  be  simply 
said.  Much  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  though 
good  to  be  read  by  persons  of  ripe  age,  has  a  tendency  to 
agitate  rather  tlian  confirm,  and  leaves  its  readers  too  fre- 
quently in  a  helpless  or  hopeless  indignation,  the  worst  possi- 
ble state  into  which  the  mind  of  youth  can  be  thrown.  It 
may,  indeed,  become  necessary  for  you,  as  you  advance  in 
life,  to  set  your  hand  to  things  that  need  to  be  altered  in  the 
world,  or  apply  your  heart  chiefly  to  what  must  be  pitied  in 
it,  or  condemned ;  but,  for  a  young  person,  the  safest  temper 
is  one  of  reverence,  and  the  safest  place  one  of  obscurity. 
Certainly  at  present,  and  perhaps  through  all  your  life,  your 
teachers  are  wisest  when  they  make  you  content  in  quiet 
virtue,  and  that  literature  and  art  are  best  for  you  which  point 
out,  in  common  life,  and  in  familiar  things,  the  objects  for 
hopeful  labor,  and  for  humble  love. 
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PKEFACE. 

For  some  time  back  I  have  felt  the  want,  among  Students 
of  Drawing,  of  a  written  code  of  accurate  Perspective  Law ; 
the  modes  of  construction  in  common  use  being  various,  and, 
for  some  problems,  insufficient.  It  would  have  been  desir- 
able to  draw  up  such  a  code  in  popular  language,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  most  repulsive  difficulties  of  the  subject ; 
but  finding  this  popularization  would  be  impossible,  without 
elaborate  figures  and  long  explanations,  such  as  I  had  no 
leisure  to  prepare,  I  have  arranged  the  necessary  rules  in  a 
short  mathematical  form,  which  any  schoolboy  may  read 
through  in  a  few  days,  after  he  has  mastered  the  first  three 
and  the  sixth  books  of  Euclid. 

Some  awkward  compromises  have  been  admitted  between 
the  first-attempted  popular  explanation,  and  the  severer 
arrangement,  involving  irregular  lettering  and  redundant 
phraseology ;  but  I  cannot  for  the  present  do  more,  and  leave 
the  book  therefore  to  its  trial,  hoping  that,  if  it  be  found  by 
masters  of  schools  to  answer  its  purpose,  I  may  hereafter 
bring  it  into  better  form.* 

An  account  of  practical  methods,  sufficient  for  general 
purposes  of  sketching,  might  indeed  have  been  set  do^ATi  in 

*  Some  irregularities  of  arrangement  have  been  admitted  merely  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  reference  ;  the  eighth  problem,  for  instance, 
ought  to  have  been  given  as  a  case  of  the  seventh,  but  is  separately 
enunciated  on  account  of  its  importance. 

Several  constructions,  which  ought  to  have  been  given  as  problems, 
are  on  the  contrary  given  as  corollaries,  in  order  to  keep  the  more 
directly  connected  problems  in  closer  sequence  ;  thus  the  construction 
of  rectangles  and  polygons  in  vertical  planes  would  appear  by  the  Table 
of  Contents  to  have  been  omitted,  being  given  in  the  corollary  to  Prob- 
lem IX. 
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much  less  space :  but  if  the  student  reads  the  following  pages 
carefully,  he  will  not  only  find  himself  able,  on  occasion, 
to  solve  perspective  problems  of  a  complexity  greater  than 
the  ordinary  rules  will  reach,  but  obtain  a  clue  to  many 
important  laws  of  pictorial  effect,  no  less  than  of  outline. 
The  subject  thus  examined  becomes,  at  least  to  my  mind, 
very  curious  and  interesting;  but,  for  students  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  take  it  up  in  this  abstract  form,  I 
believe  good  help  will  be  soon  furnished,  in  a  series  of  illus- 
trations of  practical  perspective  now  in  preparation  by  Mr. 
Le  Vengeur.  I  have  not  seen  this  essay  in  an  advanced 
state,  but  the  illustrations  shown  to  me  were  very  clear  and 
good ;  and,  as  the  author  has  devoted  much  thought  to  their 
arrangement,  I  hope  that  his  work  will  be  precisely  what 
is  wanted  by  the  general  learner. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject  into  its  more 
extended  branches  will  find,  I  believe,  Cloquet's  treatise  the 
best  hitherto  published.* . 

*  Nouveau  Traite  Elementaire  de  Perspective.    Bachelier,  1823. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


When  you  begin  to  read  this  book,  sit  down  very  near 
the  window,  and  shut  the  window.  I  hope  the  view  out  of 
it  is  pretty ;  but,  whatever  the  view  may  be,  we  shall  find 
enough  in  it  for  an  illustration  of  the  first  principles  of 
perspective  (or,  literally,  of  "looking  through"). 

Every  pane  of  your  window  may  be  considered,  if  you 
choose,  as  a  glass  picture ;  and  what  you  see  through  it,  as 
painted  on  its  surface. 

And  if,  holding  your  head  still,  you  extend  your  hand  to 
the  glass,  you  may,  with  a  brush  full  of  any  thick  color,  trace, 
roughly,  the  lines  of  the  landscape  on  the  glass. 

But,  to  do  this,  you  must  hold  your  head  very  still.  Not 
only  you  must  not  move  it  sideways,  nor  up  and  down,  but 
it  must  not  even  move  backwards  or  forwards;  for,  if  you 
move  your  head  forwards,  you  will  see  more  of  the  landscape 
through  the  pane;  and,  if  you  move  it  backwards,  you  will 
see  less:  or  considering  the  pane  of  glass  as  a  picture,  when 
you  hold  your  head  near  it,  the  objects  are^  painted  small, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  go  into  a  little  space ;  but,  when 
you  hold  your  head  some  distance  back,  the  objects  are 
painted  larger  upon  the  pane,  and  fewer  of  them  go  into  the 
field  of  it. 

But,  besides  holding  your  head  still,  you  must,  when  you 
try  to  trace  the  picture  on  the  glass,  shut  one  of  your  eyes. 
If  you  do  not,  the  point  of  the  brush  appears  double ;  and, 
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on  farther  experiment,  you  will  observe  that  each  of  your 
eyes  sees  the  object  in  a  different  place  on  the  glass,  so  that 
the  tracing  which  is  true  to  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  is  a 
couple  of  inches  (or  more,  according  to  your  distance  from 
the  pane,)  to  the  left  of  that  which  is  true  to  the  sight  of 
the  left. 

Thus,  it  is  only  possible  to  draw  what  you  see  through 
the  window  rightly  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  by  fixing  one 
eye  at  a  given  point,  and  neither  moving  it  to  the  right  nor 
left,  nor  up  nor  do^^^l,  nor  backwards  nor  forwards.  Every 
picture  drawn  in  true  perspective  may  be  considered  as  an 
upright  piece  of  glass,*  on  which  the  objects  seen  through 
it  have  been  thus  drawn.  Perspective  can,  therefore,  only  be 
quite  right,  by  being  calculated  for  one  fixed  position  of  the 
eye  of  the  observer;  nor  will  it  ever  appear  deceptively  right 
unless  seen  precisely  from  the  point  it  is  calculated  for. 
Custom,  however,  enables  us  to  feel  the  rightness  of  the  work 
on  using  both  our  eyes,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  even 
when  we  stand  at  some  distance  from  the  point  it  is 
designed  for. 

Supposing  that,  instead  of  a  window,  an  unbroken  plate 
of  crystal  extended  itself  to  the  right  and  left  of  you,  and 
high  in  front,  and  that  you  had  a  brush  as  long  as  you 
wanted  (a  mile  long,  suppose),  and  could  paint  with  such 
a  brush,  then  the  clouds  high  up,  nearly  over  your  head, 
and  the  landscape  far  away  to  the  right  and  left,  might  be 
traced,  and  painted,  on  this  enormous  crystal  field. f  But 
if  the  field  were  so  vast  (suppose  a  mile  high  and  a  mile 
wide),  certainly,  after  the  picture  was  done,  you  would  not 
stand  as  near  to^it,  to  see  it,  as  you  are  now  sitting  near  to 
your  window.  In  order  to  trace  the  upper  clouds  through 
your  great  glass,  you  would  have  had  to  stretch  your  neck 

*  If  the  glass  were  not  upright,  but  sloping,  the  objects  might  still 
be  drawn  through  it,  but  their  perspective  would  then  be  different. 
Perspective,  as  commonly  taught,  is  always  calculated  for  a  vertical 
plane  of  picture. 

f  Supposing  it  to  have  no  thickness  ;  otherwise  the  images  would 
be  distorted  by  refraction. 
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quite  back,  and  nobody  likes  to  bend  their  neck  back  to  see 
the  top  of  a  picture.  So  you  would  walk  a  long  way  back 
to  see  the  great  picture — a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhaps, — 
and  then  all  the  perspective  would  be  wrong,  and  would 
look  quite  distorted,  and  you  would  discover  that  you  ought 
to  have  painted  it  from  the  greater  distance,  if  you  meant 
to  look  at  it  from  that  distance.  Thus,  the  distance  at  which 
you  intend  the  observer  to  stand  from  a  picture,  and  for 
which  you  calculate  the  perspective,  ought  to  regTilate  to 
a  certain  degree  the  size  of  the  picture.  If  you  place  the 
point  of  observation  near  the  canvas,  you  should  not  make 
the  picture  very  large :  vice  versa,  if  you  place  the  point  of 
observation  far  from  the  canvas,  you  should  not  make  it 
very  small ;  the  fixing,  therefore,  of  this  point  of  observation 
determines,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  within  certain  limits, 
the  size  of  your  picture.  But  it  does  not  determine  this  size 
by  any  perspective  law;  and  it  is  a  mistake  made  by  many 
writers  on  perspective,  to  connect  some  of  their  rules  defi- 
nitely with  the  size  of  the  picture.  For,  suppose  that  you 
had  what  you  now  see  through  your  window  painted  actually 
upon  its  surface,  it  would  be  quite  optional  to  cut  out  any 
piece  you  chose,  with  the  piece  of  the  landscape  that  was 
painted  on  it.  You  might  have  only  half  a  pane,  with  a  single 
tree;  or  a  whole  pane,  with  two  trees  and  a  cottage;  or  two 
panes,  with  the  whole  farmyard  and  pond ;  or  four  panes, 
with  farmyard,  pond,  and  foreground.  And  any  of  these 
pieces,  if  the  landscape  upon  them  were,  as  a  scene,  pleas- 
antly composed,  would  be  agreeable  pictures,  though  of  quite 
different  sizes;  and  yet  they  would  be  all  calculated  for  the 
same  distance  of  observation. 

In  the  following  treatise,  therefore,  I  keep  the  size  of 
the  picture  entirely  undetermined.  I  consider  the  field  of 
canvas  as  wholly  unlimited,  and  on  that  condition  determine 
the  perspective  laws.  After  we  know  how  to  apply  those 
laws  without  limitation,  we  shall  see  what  limitations  of  the 
size  of  the  picture  their  results  may  render  advisable. 

But  although  the  size  of  the  picture  is  thus  independent 
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of  the  observer's  distance,  the  size  of  the  object  represented  in 
the  picture  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  that  size  is  fixed  by 
absolute  mathematical  law ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  you  have 
to  draw  a  tower  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  you,  the  height  wliich  you  ought  to  give  that 
toM'er  on  your  paper  depends,  with  mathematical  precision, 
on  the  distance  at  which  you  intend  your  paper  to  be  placed. 
So,  also,  do  all  the  rules  for  drawing  the  form  of  the  tower, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Hence,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  beginning  a  drawing 
is  to  fix,  at  your  choice,  this  distance  of  observation,  or  the 
distance  at  which  you  mean  to  stand  from  your  paper.  After 
that  is  determined,  all  is  determined,  except  only  the  ulti- 
mate size  of  your  picture,  which  you  may  make  greater,  or 
less,  not  by  altering  the  size  of  the  things  represented,  but. 
by  taking  in  more,  or  fewer  of  them.  So,  then,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  apply  any  practical  perspective  rule,  we  must 
always  have  our  distance  of  observation  marked,  and  the 
most  convenient  way  of  marking  it  is  the  following: 

PLACIXG    OF    THE    SIGHT-POIXT,    SIGHT-LINE,    STATION-POIXT, 
AXD   STATIOX-LIXE. 


Fig.  1. 
I.  The  Sight-Point. — Let  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  1.,  be  your  sheet 
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of  paper,  the  larger  the  better,  though  perhaps  we  may  cut 
out  of  it  at  last  only  a  small  piece  for  our  picture,  such  as  the 
dotted  circle  n  o  p  q.  This  circle  is  not  intended  to  limit 
either  the  size  or  shape  of  our  picture:  you  may  ultimately 
have  it  round  or  oval,  horizontal  or  upright,  small  or  large, 
as  you  choose.  I  only  dot  the  line  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
■whereabouts  you  will  probably  like  to  have  it;  and,  as  the 
operations  of  perspective  are  more  conveniently  performed 
upon  paper  underneath  the  picture  than  above  it,  I  put  this 
conjectural  circle  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  about  the  middle  of 
it,  leaving  plenty  of  paper  on  both  sides  and  at  the  bottom. 
Xow,  as  an  observer  generally  stands  near  the  middle  of  a 
picture  to  look  at  it,  we  had  better  at  first,  and  for  simplicity's 
sake,  fix  the  point  of  observation  opposite  the  middle  of 
our  conjectural  picture.  So  take  the  point  s,  the  center 
of  the  circle  nop  q; — or,  which  will  be  simpler  for  you  in 
your  own  work,  take  the  point  s  at  random  near  the  top  of 
your  paper,  and  strike  the  circle  n  o  p  q  round  it,  any  size 
you  like.  Then  the  point  S  is  to  represent  the  point  opposite 
which  you  wish  the  observer  of  your  picture  to  place  his  eye, 
in  looking  at  it.     Call  this  point  the  "  Sight-Point." 

II.  The  Sight-Line. — Through  the  Sight-point,  s,  draw 
a  horizontal  line,  g  h,  right  across  your  paper  from  side  to 
side,  and  call  this  line  the  "  Sight-Line." 

This  line  is  of  great  practical  use,  representing  the  level 
of  the'  eye  of  the  observer  all  through  the  picture.  You  will 
find  hereafter  that  if  there  is  a  horizon  to  be  represented  in 
your  picture,  as  of  distant  sea  or  plain,  this  line  defines  it. 

III.  The  Station-Line. — From  s  let  let  fall  a  perpendicu- 
lar line,  s  E,  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  and  call  this  line  the 
"  Station-Line." 

This  represents  the  line  on  which  the  observer  stands,  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  picture ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
imagined  as  drawn  right  out  from  the  paper  at  the  point  s. 
Hold  your  paper  upright  in  front  of  you,  and  hold  your  pen- 
Gil  horizontally,  with  its  point  against  the  point  s,  as  if  you 
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"wanted  to  run  it  through  the  paper  there,  and  the  pencil  will 
represent  the  direction  in  which  the  line  s  k  ought  to  be 
drawn.  But  as  all  the  measurements  which  we  have  to  set 
upon  this  line,  and  operations  which  we  have  to  perform  with 
it,  are  just  the  same  when  it  is  drawn  on  the  paper  itself, 
below  s,  as  they  would  be  if  it  were  represented  by  a  wire  in 
the  position  of  the  leveled  pencil,  and  as  they  are  much  more 
easily  performed  when  it  is  drawn  on  the  paper,  it  is  always 
in  practice,  so  drawn. 

IV.  The  Station-Point. — On  this  line,  mark  the  dis- 
tance s  T  at  your  pleasure,  for  the  distance  at  which  you  wish 
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Fig.  2. 

your  picture  to  be  seen,  and  call  the  point  T  the  "  Station- 
Point." 

In  practice,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  make  the  distance 
s  T  about  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  your  intended  picture ; 
and  it  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  more  rather  than  less; 
but,  as  I  have  just  stated,  this  is  quite  arbitrary.  However, 
in  this  figure,  as  an  approximation  to  a  generally  advisable 
distance,  I  make  the  distance  s  t  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  n  o  p  q.  Now,  having  fixed  this  distance,  s  t,  all  the 
dimensions  of  the  objects  in  our  picture  are  fixed  likewise, 
and  for  this  reason  : — 

Let  the  upright  line  a  b,  Fig.  2.,  represent  a  pane  of  glass 
placed  where  our  picture  is  to  be  placed  [  but  seen  at  the  side 
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of  it,  edgeways ;  let  s  be  the  Sight-point ;  s  t  the  Station-line, 
which,  in  this  figure,  observe,  is  in  its  true  position,  drawn 
out  from  the  paper,  not  down  upon  it;  and  t  the  Station- 
point, 

Suppose  the  Station-line  s  t  to  be  continued,  or  in  mathe- 
matical language  "  produced,"  through  s,  far  beyond  the  pane 
of  glass,  and  let  p  q  be  a  tower  or  other  upright  object  situated 
on  or  above  this  line. 

ISTow  the  apparent  height  of  the  tower  p  q  is  measured  by 
the  angle  q  t  p,  between  the  rays  of  light  which  come  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  it  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  But  the 
actual  height  of  the  image  of  the  tower  on  the  pane  of  glass 
A  B,  between  us  and  it,  is  the  distance  p'  q'  between  the 
points  where  the  rays  traverse  the  glass. 

Evidently,  the  farther  from  the  point  T  we  place  the  glass, 
making  s  t  longer,  the  larger  will  be  the  image;  and  the 
nearer  we  place  it  to  t,  the  smaller  the  image,  and  that  in 
a  fixed  ratio.  Let  the  distance  d  t  be  the  direct  distance  from 
the  Station-point  to  the  foot  of  the  object.  Then,  if  we  place 
the  glass  a  b  at  one-third  of  that  whole  distance,  p'  q'  will  be 
one-third  of  the  real  height  of  the  object;  if  we  place  the 
glass  at  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  as  at  e  f,  p"  q"  (the 
height  of  the  image  at  that  point)  will  be  two-thirds  the 
height  *  of  the  object,  and  so  on.  Therefore  the  mathe- 
matical law  is  that  p'  q'  will  be  to  p  q  as  s  t  to  d  t.  I  put 
this  ratio  clearly  by  itself  that  you  may  remember  it: 

p'  q'    :  p  q   : :  s  t   :  d  t 
or  in  words : 

p  dash  Q  dash  is  to  p  Q  as  s  t  to  d  t 

In  which  formula,  recollect  that  p'  q'  is  the  height  of  the 
appearance  of  the  object  on  the  picture ;  p  q  the  height  of  the 
object  itself ;  s  the  Sight-point :  t  the  Station-point ;  d  a  point 
at  the  direct  distance  of  the  object;   though  the  object  is 

*  I  say  "height"  instead  of  "magnitude,"  for  a  reason  stated  in 
Appendix  I.,  to  which  you  will  soon  be  referred.  Read  on  here  at 
present. 
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seldom  placed  actually  on  the  line  t  s  produced,  and  may  be 
far  to  the  right  or  left  of  it,  the  formula  is  still  the  same. 

For  let  s,  Fig.  3.,  be  the  Sight-point,  and  a  b  the  glass — 
here  seen  looking  doiun  on  its  upper  edge,  not  sideways; — 
then  if  the  tower  (represented  now,  as  on  a  map,  by  the  dark 
square),  instead  of  being  at  d  on  the  line  s  t  produced,  be  at 

E,  to  the  right  (or  left)  of  the  spec- 
tator, still  the  apparent  height  of 
the  tower  on  a  b  will  be  as  s'  t  to 
E  T,  which  is  the  same  ratio  as  that 
of  s  T  to  D  T. 

Now  in  many  perspective  prob- 
lems, the  position  of  an  object  is 
more  conveniently  expressed  by  the 
two  measurements  d  t  and  d  e,  than 
by  the  single  oblique  measurement 

E  T. 

I  shall  call  d  t  the  "  direct  dis- 
tance "  of  the  object  at  e,  and  d  e 
its  "  lateral  distance."  It  is  rather 
a  license  to  call  d  t  its  "  direct " 
distance,  for  e  t  is  the  more  direct 
of  the  two ;  but  there  is  no  other  term  which  would  not  cause 
confusion. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  an  object,  the  vertical  height  of  some  point  in  it,  above  or 
below  the  eye,  must  be  given;  that  is  to  say,  either  d  p  or  d  q 
in  Fig.  2.*  :  this  I  shall  call  the  "  vertical  distance  "  of  the 
point  given.  In  all  perspective  problems  these  three  dis- 
tances, and  the  dimensions  of  the  object,  must  be  stated, 
otherwise  the  problem  is  imperfectly  given.  It  ought  not  to 
be  required  of  us  merely  to  draw  a  room  or  a  church  in  per- 
spective ;  but  to  draw  this  room  from  this  corner,  and  that 
church  on  that  spot,  in  perspective.     For  want  of  knowing 

*  P  and  Q  being  points  indicative  of  the  place  of  the  tower's  base  and 
top.  In  this  figure  both  are  above  the  siglit-line  ;  if  the  tower  were 
below  the  spectator  both  would  be  below  it,  and  therefore  measured 
below  D. 


Fig.  3. 
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how  to  base  their  drawings  on  the  measurement  and  place 
of  the  object,  I  have  known  practiced  students  represent  a 
parish  church,  certainly  in  true  perspective,  but  with  a  nave 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  long. 

It  is  true  that  in  drawing  landscapes  from  nature  the  sizes 
and  distances  of  the  objects  cannot  be  accurately  known. 
When,  however,  we  know  how  to  draw  them  rightly,  if  their 
size  were  given,  we  have  only  to  assume  a  rational  approxi- 
mation to  their  size,  and  the  resulting  drawing  will  be  true 
enough  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
matter  that  we  represent  a  distant  cottage  as  eighteen  feet 
long,  when  it  is  in  reality  only  seventeen ;  but  it  matters  much 
that  we  do  not  represent  it  as  eighty  feet  long,  as  we  easily 
might  if  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  draw  from  measure- 
ment. Therefore,  in  all  the  following  problems  the  measure- 
ment of  the  object  is  given. 

The  student  must  observe,  however,  that  in  order  to  bring 
the  diagrams  into  convenient  compass,  the  measurements 
assumed  are  generally  very  different  from  any  likely  to  occur 
in  practice.  Thus,  in  Fig.  3.,  the  distance  d  s  would  be  prob- 
ably in  practice  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  and  the  distance  t  s, 
from  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  the  paper,  only  two  or  three 
feet.  The  mathematical  law  is  however  precisely  the  same, 
whatever  the  proportions ;  and  I  use  such  proportions  as  are 
best  calculated  to  make  the  diagram  clear. 

N'ow,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  a  perspective  problem 
are  the  following: 

The  Sight-line  g  h  given,  Fig.  1. ; 

The  Sight-point  s  given; 

The  Station-point  t  given;  and 

The  three  distances  of  the  object,*  direct,  lateral,  and 
vertical,  with  its  dimensions,  given. 
The  size  of  the  picture,  conjecturally  limited  by  the  dotted 
circle,  is  to  be  determined  afterwards  at  our  pleasure.     On 
these  conditions  I  proceed  at  once  to  construction. 

*  More  accurately,  "  the  three  distances  of  any  point,  either  in  the 
object  itself,  or  indicative  of  its  distance." 


PROBLEM    T. 

TO     FIX     THE     POSITION     OF     A     GIVEN     POINT.* 

Let  p,  Fig.  4.,  be  the  given  point. 
C  D 


Fig.  4. 

Let  its  direct  distance  be  d  t  ;  its  lateral  distance  to  the  left, 
D  c ;  and  vertical  distance  beneath  the  eje  of  the  observer,  c  p. 

[Let  G  II  be  the  Sight-line,  s  the  Sight-point,  and  t  the 
Station-point.]  f 

It  is  required  to  fix  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  the  position 
of  the  point  p. 

*  More  accurately,  "  To  fix  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  the  apparent 
position  of  a  point  given  in  actual  position."  In  the  headings  of  all 
the  following  problems  the  words  "on  the  plane  of  the  picture"  are  to 
be  understood  after  the  words  "  to  di'aw."  The  plane  of  the  picture 
means  a  surface  extended  indefinitely  in  the  direction  of  the  picture. 

f  Tlie  sentence  within  brackets  will  not  be  repeated  in  succeeding 
statements  of  problems.     It  is  always  to  be  understood. 
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Arrange  tlie  three  distances  of  the  object  on  your  paper, 
as  in  Fig.  4.* 

Join  c  T,  cutting  g  h  in  q. 

From  Q  let  fall  the  vertical  line  q  p'. 

Join  p  T,  cutting  q  p  in  p'. 

p'  is  the  point  required. 

If  the  point  p  is  above  the  eye  of  the  observer  instead  of 
below  it,  c  p  is  to  be  measured  upwards  from  c,  and  q  p' 


drawn  upwards  from  q.    The  construction  will  be  as  in  Fig.  5. 
And  if  the  point  p  is  to  the  right  instead  of  the  left  of  the 

*  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  you  must  assume  the  distances  to  be 
small ;  as  in  the  case  of  some  object  on  the  table  :  how  large  distances 
are  to  be  treated  you  will  see  presently ;  the  mathematical  principle, 
being  the  same  for  all,  is  best  illustrated  first  on  a  small  scale.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  P  to  be  the  corner  of  a  book  on  the  table,  seven 
inches  below  the  eye,  five  inches  to  the  left  of  it,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  advance  of  it,  and  that  you  mean  to  hold  your  finished  drawing 
at  six  inches  from  the  eye  ;  then  T  s  will  be  six  inches,  T  D  a  foot  and 
a  half,  D  c  five  inches,  and  c  p  seven. 
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observer,  d  c  is  to  be  measured  to  the  right  instead  of  the 
left. 

The  figures  4.  and  5.,  looked  at  in  a  mirror,  will  show  the 
construction  of  each,  on  that  supposition. 

jSTow  read  very  carefully  the  examples  and  notes  to  this 
problem  in  Appendix  I.  (page  69).  I  have  put  them  in  the 
Appendix  in  order  to  keep  the  sequence  of  following  prob- 
lems more  clearly  traceable  here  in  the  text;  but  you  must 
read  the  first  Appendix  before  going  on. 


PROBLEM    II. 


TO     DEA"W    A    EIGHT    LK^E    BETWEEN    TWO    GIVEN    POINTS. 

C  D' 


H 


Fig.  6. 

Let  a  b,  Fig.  6.,  be  the  given  right  line,  joining  the  given 
points  A  and  b. 

Let  the  direct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distances  of  the  point 
A  be  T  D,  D  c,  and  c  a. 

Let  the  direct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distan<!es  of  the  point 
B  be  T  d',  D  c',  and  c'  b. 

Then,  by  Problem  L,  the  position  of  the  point  a  on  the 
plane  of  the  picture  is  a. 

And  similarly,  the  position  of  the  point  b  on  the  plane  of 
the  picture  is  h. 

Join  a  h. 

Then  ah  \q  the  line  required. 

13 
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COROLLAEY  I. 

If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  picture, 
one  end  of  the  line  a  b  must  be  at  the  same  direct  distance 
from  the  eye  of  the  observer  as  the  other. 

Therefore,  in  that  case,  d  t  is  equal  to  d'  t. 

Then  the  construction  will  be  as  in  Fig.  7. ;  and  the  student 
will  find  experimentally  that  a  6  is  now  parallel  to  a  b.* 
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Fig.  7. 

And  that  a  &  is  to  a  b  as  t  s  is  to  t  d. 

Therefore,  to  draw  any  line  in  a  plane  parallelto  that  of 
the  picture,  we  have  only  to  fix  the  position  of  one  of  its 
extremities,  a  or  h,  and  then  to  draw  from  a  or  &  a  line  par- 
allel to  the  given  line,  bearing  the  proportion  to  it  that  t  s 
bears  to  t  d. 

*  For  by  the  construction  AT:  aT::  bT:  bT;  and  therefore  the  two 
triangles  abt,  abT,  (having  a  common  angle  ATB,)  are  similar. 
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COROLLARY  IL 

If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  vertical  distance 
of  one  of  its  extremities  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other. 
Therefore,  in  that  case,  a  c  eqnals  b  c'  (Fig.  6.). 
And  the  construction  is  as  in  Fig.  8. 
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Fig.  8. 

In  Fig.  8.  produce  a  h  to  the  sight-line,  cutting  the  sight- 
line  in  V ;  the  point  v,  thus  determined,  is  called  the  Vaxish- 
iNG-PoiNT  of  the  line  a  b. 

Join  T  V.  Then  the  student  will  find  experimentally  that 
T  V  is  parallel  to  a  b.* 


The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.  Article  I. 
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COROLLAEY  III. 

If  the  line  a  b  produced  would  pass  through  some  point 
beneath  or  above  the  station-point,  c  d  is  to  d  t  as  c'  b'  is  to 
d'  t  ;  in  which  case  the  point  c  coincides  with  the  point  c', 
and  the  line  a  6  is  vertical. 

Therefore  every  vertical  line  in  a  picture  is,  or  may  be,  the 
perspective  representation  of  a  horizontal  one  which,  pro- 
duced, would  pass  beneath  the  feet  or  above  the  head  of  the 
spectator.* 

*  The  reflection  in  water  of  any  luminous  point  or  isolated  object 
(such  as  tlie  sun  or  moon)  is  therefore,  in  perspective,  a  vertical  line  ; 
since  sucli  reflection,  if  produced,  would  pass  under  the  feet  of  the 
spectator.  Many  artists  (Claude  among  the  rest)  knowing  something 
of  optics,  but  nothing  of  perspective,  have  been  led  occasionally  to  draw 
such  reflections  towards  a  point  at  the  center  of  the  base  of  the  picture. 


PROBLEM  III. 


TO  FIND  THE  VAK"ISHIXG-POIXT  OF  A  GIVEN  HOEIZONTAL  LIXE. 

B 


Fig.  9. 

Let  a  b,  Fig.  9.,  be  the  given  line. 

From  T,  the  station-point,  draw  t  v  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting 
the  sight-line  in  v. 

V  is  the  Vanishing-point  required.* 

*  The  student  will  observe,  in  practice,  that,  his  paper  lying  flat 
on  the  table,  he  has  only  to  draw  the  line  T  v  on  its  horizontal  surface, 
parallel  to  tlie  given  horizontal  line  A  B.  In  theor}',  the  paper  should 
be  vertical,  but  the  station-line  s  T  horizontal  (see  its  definition  above, 
page  5)  ;  in  which  case  TV,  being  drawn  parallel  to  ab,  will  be  hori- 
zontal also,  and  still  cut  the  sight-line  in  v. 

The  construction  will  be  seen  to  be  founded  on  the  second  Ck)rollary  of 
the  preceding  problem. 

It  is  evident  that  if  any  other  line,  as  MN  in  Fig.  9.,  parallel  to  ab, 
occurs  in  the  picture,  the  line  T  v,  drawn  from  x,  parallel  to  M  N.  to 
find  the  vanisliing-point  of  M  N,  will  coincide  with  the  line  drawn  from 
T,  parallel  to  ab,  to  find  the  vanishing-point  of  AB. 

Therefore  A  B  and  M  N  will  have  the  same  vanishing-point. 
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COROLLARY   L 

As,  if  the  point  h  is  first  found,  v  may  be  determined  by- 
it,  so,  if  the  point  v  is  first  found,  h  may  be  determined  by  it. 
For  let  A  B,  Fig.  10.,  be  the  given  line,  constructed  upon  the 


paper  as  in  Fig.  8. ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  draw  the  line 
a  b  without  using  the  point  c'. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a.     (Problem  I.) 

Therefore  all  parallel  horizontal  lines  have  the  same  vanishing-point. 

It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  all  parallel  inclined  lines  also  have 
the  same  vanisliing-point ;  the  student  may  here  accept  the  general 
conclusion — "  All  parallel  lines  have  the  same  vanishing-point." 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  B  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  TV 
must  be  drawn  parallel  to  OH,  and  will  therefore  never  cut  G  H.  Tlie 
line  A  B  has  in  that  case  no  vanishing-point :  it  is  to  be  drawn  by  the 
construction  given  in  Fig.  7. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  A  B  is  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  TV  will  coincide  with  TS,  and  the  vanishing-point  of  ab  will 
be  the  sight-point. 


EIGHT    LINE   IN    HORIZONTAL    PLANE. 
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Find  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b  in  v.     (Problem  III.) 

Join  a  V. 

Join  B  T,  cutting  a  v  in  &. 

Then  a  6  is  the  line  required.* 


COROLLARY   IL 


We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
given  line  was  small  enough,  and  near  enough,  to  be  actually 


Fig.  11. 

drawn  on  our  paper  of  its  real  size ;  as  in  the  example  given 
in  Appendix  I.  We  may,  however,  now  deduce  a  construction 
available  under  all  circumstances,  w^hatever  may  be  the 
distance  and  length  of  the  line  given. 

From  Fig.  8.  remove,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  lines 

*  I  spare  the  student  the  formality  of  thg  reductioadabsurdum,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  this. 
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c'  p',  h  V,  and  t  v;  and,  taking  the  figure  as  here  in  Fig.  11., 
draw  from  a,  the  line  a  k  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  b  t  in  e. 
Then  a  r  is  to  a  b  as  a  t  is  to  a  t. 

—  —  as  c  T  is  to  c  T. 

—  —  as  T  s  is  to  T  D. 

That  is  to  say,  a  r  is  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  e.* 
Therefore,  when  the  position  of  the  point  a  is  fixed  in  a, 
as  in  Fig.  12.,  and  a  v  is  drawn  to  the  vanishing-point;  if  we 


Fig.  12, 

draw  a  line  a  e  from  a,  parallel  to  a  b,  and  make  a  e  equal 
to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b,  and  then  join  e  t,  the  line  e  t 
will  cut  a  V  in  6. 

So  that,  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  a  h,  we  need 
not  draw  the  long  and  distant  line  a  b,  but  only  a  e  parallel 
to  it,  and  of  its  sight-magnitude ;  which  is  a  great  gain,  for 
the  line  a  b  may  be  two  miles  long,  and  the  line  a  e  perhaps 
only  two  inches. 

*  For  definition  of  Sight-Magnitude,  see  Appendix  I.  It  ought  to 
have  been  read  before  the  student  comes  to  this  problem  ;  but  I  refer 
to  it  in  case  it  has  not. 
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COROLLARY  III. 

In  Fig,  12.,  altering  its  proportions  a  little  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  and  putting  it  as  here  in  Fig.  13.,  draw  a  hori- 
zontal line  a  u'  and  make  a  r'  equal  to  a  k. 

Through  the  points  k  and  b  draw  r'  m,  cutting  the  sight- 


X 


Fig.  13. 


line  in  m.     Join  t  v.     Xow  the  reader  will  find  experiment- 
ally that  V  M  is  equal  to  v  t.* 

Hence  it  follows  that,  if  from  the  vanishing-point  v  we 
lay  off  on  the  sight-line  a  distance,  v  m,  equal  to  v  t;  then 
draw  through  a  a  horizontal  line  a  r',  make  a  r'  equal  to  the 
sight-magnitude  of  a  b,  and  join  r'  m  ;  the  line  r'  m  will  cut 
a  V  in  &.  And  this  is  in  practice  generally  the  most  con- 
venient way  of  obtaining  the  length  of  a  b. 

*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.  Article  II.  p.  101, 
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COEOLLARY  lY. 

Removing  from  the  preceding  figure  the  unnecessary  lines, 
and  retaining  only  r'  m  and  a  v,  as  in  Fig.  14.,  produce  the 
line  a  r'  to  the  other  side  of  a,  and  make  a  x  equal  to  a  r'. 

Join  X  b,  and  produce  x  6  to  cut  the  line  of  sight  in  n. 

Then  as  x  r'  is  parallel  to  m  n,  and  a  r'  is  equal  to  a  x, 


Fig.  14. 


V  N  must,  by  similar  triangles,  be  equal  to  v  m  (equal  to  v  t 
in  Fig.  13.). 

Therefore,  on  whichever  side  of  v  we  measure  the  distance 

V  T,  so  as  to  obtain  either  the  point  m,  or  the  point  n,  if  we 
measure  the  sight-magnitude  a  r'  or  a  x  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  line  a  v,  the  line  joining  r'  m  or  x  N  will  equally  cut 
a  V  in  b. 

The  points  m  and  n  are  called  the  "  Dividing-Points  "  of 
the  original  line  a  b  (Fig.  12.),  and  we  resume  the  results  of 
these  corollaries  in  the  following  three  problems. 


PROBLEM  IV. 


TO  FIND  THE  DIVIDING-POINTS  OF  A  GIVEN  HOEIZONTAL  LINE. 


Let  the  horizontal  line  a  b  (Fig.  15.)  be  given  in  position 
and  magnitude.     It  is  required  to  find  its  dividing-points. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  v  of  the  line  a  b. 

With  center  v  and  distance  v  t,  describe  circle  cutting  the 
sight-line  in  m  and  n. 

Then  m  and  n  are  the  dividing-points  required. 

In  general,  only  one  dividing-point  is  needed  for  use  with 
any  vanishing-point,  namely,  the  one  nearest  s  (in  this  case 
the  point  m).  But  its  opposite  n,  or  both,  may  be  needed 
under  certain  circumstances. 
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PROBLEM    V. 

TO  DRAW  A  HORIZONTAL  LINE,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNI- 
TUDE, BY  MEANS  OF  ITS  SIGHT-MAGNITUDE  AND  DIVIDING- 
POINTS. 


Let  a  b  (Fig.  16.)  be  the  given  line. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  v,  and  most  convenient  dividing- 
point  M,  of  the  line  a  b. 

Join  a  V. 

Through  a  draw  a  horizontal  line  a  h'  and  make  a  h'  equal 
to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b.     Join  h'  m,  cutting  a  v  in  &. 

Then  a  &  is  the  line  required. 
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Fig.  17, 

Supposing  it  were  now  required  to  draw  a  line  a  c  (Fig. 
17.)  twice  as  long  as  a  b,  it  is  evident  that  the  sight-magni- 
tude a  c'  must  be  twice  as  long  as  the  sight-magnitude  a  h' ; 
we  have,  therefore,  merely  to  continue  the  horizontal  line 
a  h',  make  b'  c'  equal  to  a  b',  join  c  m',  cutting  a  v  in  c,  and 
a  c  will  be  the  line  required.  Similarly,  if  we  have  to  draw 
a  line  a  d,  three  times  the  length  of  a  b,  a  d'  must  be  three 
times  the  length  of  a  b',  and,  joining  d'  m,  a  d  will  be  the  line 
required. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  nearer  the  portions  cut 
off,  b  c,  c  d,  etc.,  approach  the  point  v,  the  smaller  they 
become ;  and,  whatever  lengths  may  be  added  to  the  line  a  d, 
and  successively  cut  off  from  a  v,  the  line  a  v  will  never  be 
cut  off  entirely,  but  the  portions  cut  off  will  become  infinitely 
small,  and  apparently  "  vanish  "  as  they  approach  the  point 
V ;  hence  this  point  is  called  the  "  vanishing  "  point. 
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COROLLARY  II. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  line  a  d  had  been  given  originally, 
and  we  had  been  required  to  draw  it,  and  divide  it  into  three 
equal  parts,  we  should  have  had  only  to  divide  its  sight- 
magnitude,  a  d' ,  into  the  three  equal  parts,  a  h' ,  h'  c',  and 
c'  d',  and  then,  drawing  to  m  from  V  and  c',  the  line  a  d  would 
have  been  divided  as  required  in  h  and  c.  And  supposing  the 
original  line  a  d  be  divided  irregularly  into  any  number  of 
parts,  if  the  line  a  d'  be  divided  into  a  similar  number  in  the 
same  proportions  (by  the  construction  given  in  Appendix  L), 
and,  from  these  points  of  division,  lines  are  drawTi  to  m, 
they  will  divide  the  line  a  dva  true  perspective  into  a  similar 
number  of  proportionate  parts. 

The  horizontal  line  drawn  through  a,  on  which  the  sight- 
magnitudes  are  measured,  is  called  the  "  Measuring-line." 

And  the  line  a  d,  when  properly  divided  in  h  and  c,  or  any 
other  required  points,  is  said  to  be  divided  "  in  perspective 
RATIO  "  to  the  divisions  of  the  original  line  a  d. 

If  the  line  a  v  is  above  the  sight-line  instead  of  beneath  it, 
the  measuring-line  is  to  be  drawn  above  also:  and  the  lines 
h'  M,  c'  M,  etc.,  drawn  doivn  to  the  dividing-point.  Turn  Fig. 
17.  upside  down,  and  it  will  show  the  construction. 


PROBLEM  VI. 

TO  DEAW  ANY  TEIAI^^GLE,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE, 
IN  A  HORIZONTAL  PLANE. 


Finr.  18. 


Let  ABC  (Fig.  18.)  be  the  triangle. 

As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  one  of  its  sides, 
at  least,  must  be  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  and  the 
directions  of  the  two  other  sides. 

Let  A  B  be  the  side  given  in  position  and  magnitude. 

Then  a  b  is  a  horizontal  line,  in  a  given  position,  and  of 
a  given  length. 

Draw  the  line  a  b.     (Problem  V.) 

Let  a  &  be  the  line  so  drawn. 

Find  V  and  v',  the  vanishing-points  respectively  of  the 
lines  A  c  and  b  c.     (Problem  III.) 

27. 
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From  a  draw  a  v,  and  from  b,  draw  h  v',  cutting  eacli 
other  in  c. 

Then  a  b  c  is  the  triangle  required. 

If  A  c  is  the  line  originally  given,  a  c  is  the  line  which  must 
be  first  drawn,  and  the  line  v'  h  must  be  drawn  from  v'  to  c 
and  produced  to  cut  a  b  inh.  Similarly,  if  b  c  is  given,  v  c 
must  be  drawn  to  c  and  produced,  and  a  b  from  its  vanishing- 
point  to  b,  and  produced  to  cut  a  c  in  a. 


PEOBLEM    VII. 

TO    DRAW    ANY    KECTILINEAR    QUADRILATEEAL    FIGURE,    GIVEN 
IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE,    IN  A  HORIZONTAL   PLANE. 


Fig.  19. 

Let  A  b  c  d  (Fig.  19.)  be  the  given  figure. 

Join  any  two  of  its  opposite  angles  by  the  line  b  c. 

Draw  first  the  triangle  a  b  c.     (Problem  VI.) 

And  then,  from  the  base  b  c,  the  two  lines  b  d,  c  d,  to  their 
vanishing-points,  which  will  complete  the  figure.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  give  a  diagram  of  the  construction,  which  is 
merely  that  of  Fig.  18.  duplicated;  another  triangle  being 
drawn  on  the  line  a  c  or  b  c. 


COROLLAEY. 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  application  of  Problem  VI.  any 
given  rectilinear  figure  whatever  in  a  horizontal  plane  may 
be  drawn,  since  any  such  figure  may  be  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  triangles,  and  the  triangles  then  drawn  in  succession. 

More    convenient    methods    may,    however,    be    generally 
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found,  according  to  the  form  of  the  figure  required,  by  the 
use  of  succeeding  problems ;  and  for  the  quadrilateral  figure 
which  occurs  most  frequently  in  practice,  namely,  the  square, 
the  following  construction  is  more  convenient  than  that  used 
in  the  present  problem. 


PEOBLEM  YIII. 

TO  DRAW  A  SQUAEE,    GIVEX  IN   POSITIOIST  AND  MAQNITITDE,   IN 
A   HORIZONTAL   PLANE. 


Fig.  20. 


Let  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  20.,  be  the  square. 

As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  position  and 
magnitude  of  all  its  sides  are  given. 

Fix  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find  V,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b;  and  m,  the  dividing- 
point  of  A  B,  nearest  s. 

Find  v',  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c;  and  N,  the  dividing- 
point  of  A  c,  nearest  s. 
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Draw  the  measuring-line  through  a,  and  make  a  h' ,  a  c', 
each  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b. 

(For  since  a  b  c  d  is  a  square,  a  c  is  equal  to  a  b.) 

Draw  a  v'  and  c'  n,  cutting  each  other  in  c. 

Draw  a  v,  and  V  m,  cutting  each  other  in  h. 

Then  a  c,  a  b,  are  the  two  nearest  sides  of  the  square. 

IsTow,  clearing  the  figure  of  superfluous  lines,  we  have 
ah,  a  Cy  drawn  in  position,  as  in  Fig.  21. 

V  V 


..T 


Fig.  21. 

And  because  a  b  c  d  is  a  square,  c  d  (Fig.  20.)  is  parallel 
to  A  B. 

And  all  parallel  lines  have  the  same  vanishing-point. 
(Note  to  Problem  III.)     . 

Therefore,  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  c  d. 

Similarly,  v'  is  the  vanishing-point  of  b  d. 

Therefore,  from  h  and  c  (Fig.  22.)  draw  h  V,  c  v,  cutting 
each  other  in  d. 

Then  ah  c  d\s  the  square  required. 


COROLLAEYI. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  rectangle  in  a  horizontal  plane  may 
be  drawn  by  this  problem,  merely  making  a  h' ,  on  the  measur- 
ing-line. Fig.  20.,  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  one  of  its 
sides,  and  a  c'  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  other. 
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COROLLAEY    II. 

Let  a  h  c  d,  Fig.  22.,  be  any  square  dra-wn  in  perspective. 
Draw  the  diagonals  a  d  and  b  c,  cutting  each  other  in  c. 
Then  c  is  the  center  of  the  square.     Through  c,  draw  e  /  to 


Fig.  22. 
the  vanishing-point  of  a  h,  and  g  h  to  the  vanishing-point  of 
a  c,  and  these  lines  will  bisect  the  sides  of  the  square,  so  that 
a  ^  is  the  perspective  representation  of  half  the  side  a  h;  a  e 
is  half  a  cj  c  h  is  half  c  d;  and  b  f  is  half  6  d. 


COEOLLARY    III. 

Since  A  B  c  D,  Fig.  20.,  is  a  square,  b  a  c  is  a  right  angle ; 
and  as  T  V  is  parallel  to  a  b,  and  t  v'  to  a  c,  v'  t  v  must  be  a 
right  angle  also. 

As  the  ground  plan  of  most  buildings  is  rectangular,  it 
constantly  happens  in  practice  that  their  angles  (as  the  cor- 
ners of  ordinary  houses)  throw  the  lines  to  the  vanishing- 
points  thus  at  right  angles ;  and  so  that  this  law  is  observed, 
and  V  T  v'  is  kept  a  right  angle,  it  does  not  matter  in  general 
practice  whether  the  vanishing-points  are  thrown  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  to  the  right  or  left  of  s :  but  it  matters 
much  that  the  relation  of  the  vanishing-points  should  be 
accurate.  Their  position  with  respect  to  s  merely  causes  the 
spectator  to  see  a  little  more  or  less  on  one  side  or  other  of 
the  house,  which  may  be  a  matter  of  chance  or  choice ;  but 
their  rectangular  relation  determines  the  rectangular  shape 
of  the  building,  which  is  an  essential  point. 


PEOBLEM  IX. 

TO  DRAW  A   SQUARE   PILLAR,    GIVEN   IN   POSITION   AND   MAGNI- 
TUDE,  ITS  BASE  AND  TOP  BEING  IN  HORIZONTAL  PLANES. 


b 


kl/ 


Fig.  24. 


Let  a  II,  Fig.  23.,  be  the  square  pillar. 
Then,  as  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  position 
and  magnitude  of  the  square  it  stands  upon  must  be  given 

(that  is,  the  line  a  b  or  a  c  in 
position),  and  the  height  of  its 
side  a  e. 

Pind  the  sight-magnitudes  of 
A  B  and  A  E.  Draw  the  two  sides 
ah,  a  c,  of  the  square  of  the  base, 
bv  Problem  YIII.,  as  in  Fig.  24. 
From  the  points  a,  h,  and  c,  raise 
vertical  lines  a  e,  c  f,  b  g. 

Make  a   e   equal   to  the   sight- 
magnitude  of  A  E. 
Xow  because  the  top  and  base  of  the  pillar  are  in  hori- 
zontal planes,  the  square  of  its  top,  f  g,  is  parallel  to  the 
square  of  its  base,  b  c. 

Therefore  the  line  e  f  is  parallel  to  a  c,  and  e  g  to  a  b. 
Therefore  e  f  has  the  same  vanishing-point  as  a  c,  and  e  g 
the  same  vanishing-point  as  a  b. 

From  e  draw  e  /  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  cutting  c  f 

in/. 

Similarly  draw  e  ^  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b,  cutting 
h  g  ing. 

Complete  the  square  g  f  iri  h,  by  drawing  g  h  to  the  vanish- 
ing-point of  e  f,  and  /  h  to  the  vanishing-point  of  e  g,  cutting 
each  other  in  h.    Then  a  g  h  .f  is  the  square  pillar  required. 
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COROLLAKY. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  e  is  equal  to  a  c,  the  whole  figure 
will  be  a  cube,  and  each  side,  a  e  f  c  and  a  e  g  h,  will  be  a 
square  in  a  given  vertical  plane.  And  by  making  a  b  or 
A  c  longer  or  shorter  in  any  given  proportion,,  any  form  of 
rectangle  may  be  given  to  either  of  the  sides  of  the  pillar. 
Xo  other  rule  is  therefore  needed  for  drawing  squares  or 
rectangles  in  vertical  planes. 

Also  any  triangle  may  be  thus  drawn  in  a  vertical  plane, 
by  inclosing  it  in  a  rectangle  and  determining,  in  perspective 
ratio,  on  the  sides  of  the  rectangle,  the  points  of  their  con- 
tact with  the  angles  of  the  triangle. 

And  if  any  triangle,  then  any  polygon. 

A  less  complicated  construction  will,  however,  be  given 
hereafter.* 

*  See  page  96  (note),  after  you  have  read  Problem  XVI. 
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PROBLEM  X. 


TO  DRAW  A  PTKAMID,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE,  ON 
A  SQUARE   BASE   IN  A   HORIZONTAL   PLANE. 


Let  a  b,  Fig.  25.,  be  the  four-sided  pyramid.  As  it  is 
given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  square  base  on  which 
it  stands  must  be  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  and  its 
vertical  height,  c  d.* 


Fig.26L< 


Draw  a  square  pillar,  a  b  g  e.  Fig.  26.,  on  the  square  base 
of  the  pyramid,  and  make  the  height  of  the  pillar  a  f  equal 

*  If,  instead  of  the  vertical  height,  the  length  of  a  D  is  given,  the 
vertical  must  be  deduced  from  it.  See  the  Exercises  on  this  Problem 
in  the  Appendix,  p.  79. 
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to  the  vertical  height  of  the  pyramid  c  d  (Problem  IX.). 
Draw  the  diagonals  g  f,  h  i,  on  the  top  of  the  square  pillar, 
cutting  each  other  in  c.  Therefore  c  is  the  center  of  the 
square  f  g  h  i.      (Prob.  VIII.  Cor.  II.) 


Fig.  27.. 


Join  C  E,  C  A,  C  B. 

Then  a  b  c  e  is  the  pyramid  required.  If  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  is  above  the  eye,  as  when  a  square  spire  is  seen  on 
the  top  of  a  church-tower,  the  construction  will  be  as  in 
Fig.  27. 


PROBLEM  XI. 

TO  DRAW  ANY  CTJKVE  IN  A   HORIZONTAL  OR  VESTICAI.  PLANE. 

E  ^  F 


/ 

/         B 

P 

N 

y 

r  e       tt 

Fig.  28. 

Let  A,  b,  Fig.  28.,  be  the  curve. 

Inclose  it  in  a  rectangle,  c  d  e  r. 

Fix  the  position  of  the  point  c  or  d,  and  draw  the  rect- 
angle.     (Problem  VIII.  Coroll.  I.)* 

Let  c  D  E  F,  Fig.  29.,  be  the  rectangle  so  drawn. 

If  an  extremity  of  the  curve,  as  a,  is  in  a  side  of  the  rect- 
angle, divide  the  side  c  e.  Fig.  29., 
so  that  A  c  shall  be  (in  perspective 
ratio)  to  A  e  as  A  c  is  to  A  E  in  Fig. 
28.  (Prob.  V.  Cor.  IL) 

Similarly  determine  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  curve  and  rectangle 

e,  /,  g- 

If  an  extremity  of  the  curve,  as  b, 
is  not  in  a  side  of  the  rectangle,  let 

*  Oi-  if  the  curve  is  in  a  vertical  plane,  Coroll.  to  Problem  IX.  As 
a  rectangle  may  be  drawn  in  any  position  round  any  given  curve,  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  curve  will  in  either  case  be  regulated  by 
convenience.  See  the  Exercises  on  this  Problem,  in  the  Appendix,  p. 
85. 
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fall  the  perpendiculars  b  a,  b  &  on  the  rectangle  sides.  Deter- 
mine the  correspondent  points  a  and  h  in  Fig.  29.,  as  you  have 
already  determined  a,  b,  e,  and  /. 

From  6,  Fig.  29.,  draw  h  b  parallel  to  c  d,*  and  from  a 
draw  a  B  to  the  vanishing-point  of  d  f,  cutting  each  other  in 
B.     Then  b  is  the  extremity  of  the  curve. 

Determine  any  other  important  point  in  the  curve,  as  p,  in 
the  same  way,  by  letting  fall  p  q  and  p  r  on  the  rectangle's 
sides. 

Any  number  of  points  in  the  curve  may  be  thus  deter- 
mined, and  the  curve  drawn  through  the  series ;  in  most 
eases,  three  or  four  will  be  enough.  Practically,  compli- 
cated curves  may  be  better  drawn  in  perspective  by  an  ex- 
perienced eye  than  by  rule,  as  the  fixing  of  the  various  points 
in  haste  involves  too  many  chances  of  error ;  but  it  is  well  to 
draw  a  good  many  by  rule  first,  in  order  to  give  the  eye  its 
experience.! 


COEOLLAEY. 


If  the  curve  required  be  a  circle.  Fig.  30.,  the  rectangle 
which  incloses  it  will  become  a  square, 
and  the  curve  will  have  four  points  of 
contact,  a  B  c  D,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sides  of  the  square. 

Draw  the  square,  and  as  a  square 
may  be»  drawn  about  a  circle  in  any 
position,  draw  it  with  its  nearest  side, 
E  G,  parallel  to  the  sight-line. 

Let  E  F,  Fig.  31.,  be  the  square  so 
drawn. 

*  Or  to  its  vanishing-point,  if  CD  has  one. 

t  Of  course,  by  dividing  the  original  rectangle  into  any  number  of 
equal  rectangles,  and  dividing  the  perspective  rectangle  similarly,  the 
curve  may  be  approximately  dra\vn  without  any  trouble  ;  but,  vehen 
accuracy  is  required,  the  points  should  be  fixed,  as  in  the  problem. 
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Draw  its  diagonals  e  f,  o  ii ;  and  through  the  center  of  the 
square  (determined  by  their  intersection)  draw  a  n  to  the 
vanishing-point  of  g  f,  and  c  d  parallel  to  e  g.  Then  the 
points  A  B  c  D  are  the  four  points  of  the  circle's  contact. 


S'   F 


Fijr.  31. 


On  E  G  describe  a  half  square,  e  l;  draw  the  semicircle 
K  A  L ;  and  from  its  center,  k,  the  diagonals  b  e,  r  g,  cutting 
the  circle  in  x,  y. 

From  the  points  x  y,  where  the  circle  cuts  the  diagonals, 
raise  perpendiculars,  p  a:,  q  ?/,  to  e  g. 

From  p  and  q  draw  p  p',  q  q',  to  the  vanishing-point  of 
G  F,  cutting  the  diagonals  in  m,  72,  and  o,  p. 

Then  w,  w,  o,  p  are  four  other  points  in  the  circle. 

Through  these  eight  points  the  circle  may  be  drawn  by  the 
hand  accurately  enough  for  general  purposes ;  but  any  num- 
ber of  points  required  may,  of  course,  be  determined,  as  in 
Problem  XI. 

The  distance  e  p  is  approximately  one-seventh  of  e  g,  and 
may  be  assumed  to  be  so  in  quick  practice,  as  the  error  in- 
volved is  not  greater  than  would  be  incurred  in  the  hasty 
operation  of  drawing  the  circle  and  diagonals. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that,  in  consequence  of  associ- 
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ated  constructions,  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  draw  e  g  par- 
allel to  the  sight-line,  the  square  being  perhaps  first  con- 
structed in  some  oblique  direction.  In  such  cases,  q  g  and 
E  p  must  be  determined  in  perspective  ratio  by  the  dividing- 
point,  the  line  e  g  being  used  as  a  measuring-line. 

[06s.  In  drawing  Fig.  31.  the  station-point  has  been  taken  much 
nearer  tlie  paper  than  is  usually  advisable,  in  order  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  the  curve  in  a  very  distinct  form. 

If  the  student  turns  the  book  so  that  E  a  may  be  vertical,  Fig.  31. 
will  represent  the  construction  for  drawing  a  cii'cle  in  a  vertical  plane, 
the  siglit-line  being  then  of  course  parallel  to  G  L  ;  and  the  semicircles 
A  D  B,  A  c  B,  on  each  side  of  the  diameter  a  b,  will  represent  ordinary 
semicircular  arches  seen  in  perspective.  In  that  case,  if  the  book  be 
held  so  that  the  line  E  H  is  the  top  of  the  square,  the  upper  semicircle 
will  re^jresent  a  semicircular  arch,  above  the  eye,  drawn  in  perspective. 
But  if  the  book  be  held  so  that  the  line  GF  is  the  top  of  the  square,  the 
upper  semicircle  will  represent  a  semicircular  arch,  beloiv  the  eye, 
drawn  in  perspective. 

If  the  book  be  turned  upside  down,  the  figure  will  represent  a  circle 
drawn  on  the  ceiling,  or  any  other  horizontal  plane  above  the  eye  ; 
and  the  construction  is,  of  course,  accurate  in  every  case.] 


PROBLEM  XII. 

TO   DIVIDE  A    CIRCLE   DRAWN   IN   PERSPECTIVE   INTO   ANY 
GIVEN    NUMBER    OF    EQUAL    PARTS. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  32.,  be  the  circle  drawn  in  perspective.  It 
is  required  to  divide  it  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts; 
in  this  case,  20. 

Let  K  A  L  be  the  semicircle  used  in  the  construction. 
Divide  the  semicircle  k  a  l  into  half  the  number  of  parts 
required ;  in  this  case,  10. 

Produce  the  line  e  g  laterally,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

From  o,  the  center  of  the  semicircle  k  a  l,  draw  radii 
through  the  points  of  division  of  the  semicircle,  p,  q,  r,  etc., 
and  produce  them  to  cut  the  line  e  g  in  p,  q,  r,  etc. 

From  the  points  p  q  r  draw  the  lines  p  p',  q  q',  r  r',  etc., 
through  the  center  of  the  circle  a  b,  each  cutting  the  circle 
in  two  points  of  its  circumference. 

Then  these  points  divide  the  perspective  circle  as  required. 

If  from  each  of  the  points  p,  q,  r,  a  vertical  were  raised  to 
the  line  e  g,  as  in  Fig.  31.,  and  from  the  point  where  it  cut 
E  G  a  line  were  drawn  to  the  vanishing-point,  as  q  q'  in  Fig. 
31.,  this  line  would  also  determine  two  of  the  points  of 
division. 

If  it  is  required  to  divide  a  circle  into  any  number  of 
given  wnequal  parts  (as  in  the  points  a,  b,  and  c.  Fig.  33.), 
the  shortest  way  is  thus  to  raise  vertical  lines  from  a  and  b 
to  the  side  of  the  perspective  square  x  y,  and  then  draw  to 
the  vanishing-point,  cutting  the  perspective  circle  in  a  and  h. 
the  points  required.  Only  notice  that  if  any  point,  as  a,  is 
on  the  nearer  side  of  the  circle  a  b  c,  its  representative  point, 
a,  must  be  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  circle  a  h  c;  and  if  the 
point  B  is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  circle  a  b  c,  &  must  be 
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Fig,  82. 
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THE    ELEMENTS    OF    PERSPECTIVE. 


on  the  farther  side  oi  a  b  c.     If  any  point,  as  c,  is  so  much 
in  the  lateral  arc  of  the  circle  as  not  to  be  easily  determinable 


Fig.  33. 


by  the  vertical  line,  draw  the  horizontal  c  p,  find  the  corre- 
spondent p  in  the  side  of  the  perspective  square,  and  draw 
p  c  parallel  to  x  y,  cutting  the  perspective  circle  in  c. 


COROLLARY. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  points  p',  q',  k,  etc.,  by  which  the 
circle  is  divided  in  Fig.  32.,  be  joined  by  right  lines,  the  re- 
sulting figure  will  be  a  regular  equilateral  figure  of  twenty 
sides  inscribed  in  the  circle.  And  if  the  circle  be  divided 
into  given  unequal  parts,  and  the  points  of  division  joined 
by  right  lines,  the  resulting  figure  will  be  an  irregular  polygon 
inscribed  in  the  circle  with  sides  of  given  length. 

Thus  any  polygon,  regular  or  irregular,  inscribed  in  a  cir- 
cle, may  be  inscribed  in  position  in  a  perspective  circle. 


*.  !l 


PEOBLEM  XIII. 

TO  DRAW  A  SQUARE,  GIVEX  IN  MAGNITUDE,  WITHIKT  A  LARGER 
SQUARE  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE  ;  THE  SIDES  OP 
THE  TWO  SQUARES  BEING  PARALLEL. 


Fig.  84. 

Let  a  b,  Pig.  34.,  be  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  side  of 
the  smaller  square,  and  a  c  that  of  the  side  of  the  larger 
square. 

Draw  the  larger  square.  Let  d  e  f  g  be  the  square  so 
drawn. 

Join  E  G  and  d  f. 

On  either  d  e  or  d  G  set  off,  in  perspective  ratio,  d  h  equal 
to  one  half  of  b  c.  Through  h  draw  h  k  to  the  vanishing- 
point  of  D  E,  cutting  D  F  in  I  and  e  g  in  k.  Through  i  and 
K  draw  I  M,  K  L,  to  vanishing-point  of  d  g,  cutting  d  f  in  l 
and  E  G  in  M.     Join  l  m. 

Then  i  k  l  m  is  the  smaller  square,  inscribed  as  required.* 

*  If  either  of  the  sides  of  the  greater  g  p 

square  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  as  do  in  Fig.  35.,  D  a  of 
course    must  be    equal  to    a  c,  and 


B_c 
2  ' 
tion  is  as  in  Fig.  35. 


D  H  equal  to  -^,   and  the  construe- 
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COEOLLAEY. 


If,  instead  of  one  square  within  another,  it  be  required  to 

draw  one  circle  within  an- 
other, the  dimensions  of  both 
being  given,  inclose  each  cir- 
cle in  a  square.  Draw  the 
squares  first,  and  then  the 
circles  within,  as  in  Fig.  36. 


Fig.  36. 


.v-£ 


PEOBLEM  XIV. 

TO  DRAW  A  TEUXCATED  CIRCULAR  CONE,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION 
AND  MAGNITUDE,  THE  TRUNCATIONS  BEING  IN  HORIZONTAL 
PLANES,  AND  THE  AXIS   OF  THE  CONE  VERTICAL. 

Let  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  37.,  be  the  portion  of  the  cone  required. 


A    E 


Fig.  37. 


As  it  is  given  in  magnitude,  its  diameters  must  he  given 
at  the  base  and  summit,  a  b  and  c  d  ;  and  its  vertical  height, 
c  E.* 

And  as  it  is  given  in  position,  the  center  of  its  base  must 
be  given. 

Draw  in  position,  about  this  center,f  the  square  piHar  a 


*  Or  if  the  length  of  its  side,  A  C,  is  given  instead,  take  a  e,  Fig.  37., 
equal  to  half  the  excess  of  ab  over  CD  ;  from  the  point  e  raise  the 
perpendicular  ce.  With  center  a,  and  distance  AC,  describe  a  circle 
cutting  c  e  in  c.  Then  c  e  is  the  vertical  height  of  the  portion  of  cone 
required,  or  c  E. 

t  The  direction  of  the  side  of  the  square  will  of  course  be  regulated 
by  convenience. 
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/  dy  Fig.  38.,  making  its  height,  h  g,  equal  to  c  e  ;  and  its  side, 

a  h,  equal  to  a  b. 

In  the  square  of  its  base,  a  h  c 
d,  inscribe  a  circle,  which  there- 
fore is  of  the  diameter  of  the  base 
of  the  cone,  a  b. 

In  the  square  of  its  top,  e  f  g 
h,  inscribe  concentrically  a  circle 
whose  diameter  shall  equal  c  d. 
(Coroll.  Prob.  XIII.) 

Join  the  extremities  of  the  cir- 
Fig.  38.  cles  by  the  right  lines  h  I,  n  m. 

Then  h  I  n  m  is  the  portion  of  cone  required. 


COEOLLARY  I. 

If  similar  polygons  be  inscribed  in  similar  positions  in  the 
circles  k  n  and  I  m  (Coroll.  Prob.  XII.),  and  the  correspond- 
ing angles  of  the  polygons  joined  by  right  lines,  the  resulting 
figure  will  be  a  portion  of  a  polygonal  pyramid.  (The  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  38.,  connecting  the  extremities  of  two  diameters 
and  one  diagonal  in  the  respective  circles,  occupy  the  position 
of  the  three  nearest  angles  of  a  regular  octagonal  pyramid, 
having  its  angles  set  on  the  diagonals  and  diameters  of  the 
square  a  d,  inclosing  its  base.) 

If  the  cone  or  polygonal  pyramid  is  not  truncated,  its  apex 
will  be  the  center  of  the  upper  square,  as  in  Fig.  26. 


COROLLARY  XL 

If  equal  circles,  or  equal  and  similar  polygons,  be  Inscribed 
in  the  upper  and  lower  squares  in  Fig.  38.,  the  resulting 
figure  will  be  a  vertical  cylinder,  or  a  vertical  polygonal 
pillar,  of  given  height  and  diameter,  drawn  in  position. 
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COKOLLAEY  III. 

If  the  circles  in  Fig.  38.,  instead  of  being  inscribed  in  the 
squares  h  c  and  /  g,  be  inscribed  in  the  sides  of  the  solid 
figure  h  e  and  d  f,  those  sides  being  made  square,  and  the  line 
h  d  of  any  given  length,  the  resulting  figure  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  constructions  employed,  a  cone,  polygonal  pyramid, 
cylinder,  or  polygonal  pillar,  drawn  in  position  about  a 
horizontal  axis  parallel  to  h  d. 

Similarly,  if  the  circles  are  drawn  in  the  sides  g  d  and 
e  c,  the  resulting  figures  will  be  described  about  a  horizontal 
axis  parallel  to  a  h. 

K" — 
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PKOBLEM  XV. 

TO  DRAW  AN  INCLINED  LINE,   GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND 
MAGNITUDE. 

We  have  hitherto  been  examining  the  conditions  of  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines  only,  or  of  curves  inclosed  in  rect- 
angles. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  investigate  the  perspective  of  in- 


Fig.  40. 


clined  lines,  beginning  with  a  single  one  given  in  position. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness  of  system,  I  give  in  Appendix 
II.  Article  III.  the  development  of  this  problem  from  the 
second.  But,  in  practice,  the  position  of  an  inclined  line 
may  be  most  conveniently  defined  by  considering  it  as  the 
diagonal  of  a  rectangle,  as  a  b  in  Fig.  39.,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore, though  at  some  sacrifice  of  system,  examine  it  here 
under  that  condition. 

If  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  a  c  and  a  d  are  given,  the 
slope  of  the  line  a  b  is  determined ;  and  then  its  position  will 
depend  on  that  of  the  rectangle.  If,  as  in  Fig.  39.,  the  rect- 
angle is  parallel  to  the  picture  plane,  the  line  a  b  must  be 
so  also.     If,  as  in  Fig.  40.,  the  rectangle  is  inclined  to  the 
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picture  plane,  the  line  a  b  will  be  so  also.  •  So  that,  to  fix 
the  position  of  a  b,  the  line  a  c  must  be  given  in  position  and 
magnitude,  and  the  height  a  d. 

If  these  are  given,  and  it  is  only  required  to  draw  the 
single  line  a  b  in  perspective,  the  construction  is  entirely 
simple ;  thus : — 

Draw  the  line  a  c  by  Problem  I. 

Let  A  c.  Fig.  41>,  be  the  line  so  drawn.  From 
a  and  c  raise  the  vejrtical  lines  a  d,  c  b.  Make  a  d 
equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  d.  From  d  draw 
d  b  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  cutting  b  c  in  b. 

Join  a  b.  Then  a  &  is  the  inclined  line  re- 
quired. 

If  the  line  is  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction, 
as  D  c  in  Fig.  42.,  we  have  only  to  join  d  c  instead  of  a  b  in 
Fig.  41.,  and  d  c  will  be  the  line  required.  -^ 

I  shall  hereafter  call  the  line  a  c,  when  used 
to  define  the  position  of  an  inclined  line  a  b 
(Fig.  40.),  the  "relative  horizontal"  of  the 
line  a  b. 


Fig.  41. 


Obseevation. 


Fig.42. 


In  general,  inclined  lines  are  most  needed  for  gable  roofs, 
in  which,  when  the  conditions  are  properly  stated,  the  ver- 
tical height  of  the  gable,  x  y,  Fig. 
43.,  is  given,  and  the  base  line, 
A  c,  in  position.  When  these  are 
given,  draw  a  c  ;  raise  vertical 
A  d;  make  a  d  equal  to  sight- 
magnitude  of  X  Y  complete  the 
perspective-rectangle  a  d  b  c  ;  join 
A  b  and  DC  (as  by  dotted  lines  in 
figure)  ;  and  through  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  dotted  lines  draw  vertical  x  y,  cutting  d  b  in  y. 
Join  AY,  c  y;  and  these  lines  are  the  sides  of  the  gable.    If 


Fig.  43. 
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the  length  of  the  roof  a  a'  is  also  given,  draw  in  perspective 
the  complete  parallelopiped  a'  d'  b  c,  and  from  y  draw  y  y' 
to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a',  cutting  d'  b'  in  y'.  Join  a'  y, 
and  you  have  the  slope  of  the  farther  side  of  the  roof. 


Fig.  44. 

The  construction  above  the  eye  is  as  in  Fig.  44. ;  the  roof 
is  reversed  in  direction  merely  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  different  aspects  of  its  lines. 


1/ 


J^^  .s^': 
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PROBLEM  XYI. 

TO   FIND   THE   VANISHING-POINT   OF   A   GIVEN   INCLINED   LINE. 

If,  in  Fig.  43.  or  Fig.  44.,  the  lines  a  y  and  a'  y'  be  pro- 
duced, the  student  will  find  that  thej  meet. 

Let  p,  Fig.  45.,  be  the  point  at  which  they  meet. 

From  p  let  fall  the  vertical  p  v  on  the  sight-line,  cutting 
the  sight-line  in  v. 

Then  the  student  will  find  experimentally  that  v  is  the 
vanishing-point  of  the  line  a  c* 

Complete  the  rectangle  of  the  base  a  c',  by  drawing  a'  c' 
to  V,  and  c  c'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a'. 

Join  y'  c'.  ~°" 

ISTow  if  Y  c  and  y'  c'  be  produced  downwards,  the  student 
will  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  them  be  produced,  and  meet  in  p'. 

Produce  p  v,  and  it  will  be  found  to  pass  through  the 
point  p'. 

Therefore  if  a  y  (or  c  y).  Fig.  45.,  be  any  inclined  line 
drawn  in  perspective  by  Problem  XV.,  and  a  c  the  relative 
horizontal  (a  c  in  Figs.  39,  40.),  also  drawn  in  perspective. 

Through  v,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  draw  the  vertical 
p  p'  upwards  and  downwards. 

Produce  a  y  (or  c  y),  cutting  p  p'  in  p  (or  p'). 

Then  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y  (or  p'  of  c  y). 

The  student  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  find  the  point  p 
by  this  method,  it  is  necessary  first  to  draw  a  portion  of  the 
given  inclined  line  by  Problem  XV.  Practically,  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  I  give  the  problem 
in  this  form.  .  .^  ^^.^^^ 

*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  n.  Article  HI. 
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Theoretically,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  point  p  should  be  found  by  drawing  a  line  from  the 
station-point  parallel  to  the  given  inclined  line:  but  there  is 


■fi  I'i 


no  practical  means  of  drawing  such  a  line ;  so  that  in  what- 
ever terms  the  problem  may  be  given,  a  portion  of  the  in- 
clined line  (a  Y  or  c  y)  must  always  be  drawn  in  perspective 
before  p  can  be  found. 


PROBLEM  XVII. 


TO  FIXD  THE  DIVIDING-POINTS  OF  A  GIVEN  INCLINED  LINE. 


X 

P 

Y 

/ 

s 

/ 

D 

^ 

r 

D' 

Fig.  46. 

Let  p,  Fig.  46.,  be  the  vanishing-point  of  the  inclined  line, 
and  V  the  vanishing-point  of  the  relative  horizontal. 

Find  the  dividing-points  of  the  relative  horizontal,  d 
and  d'. 

Through  p  draw  the  horizontal  line  x  y. 

"With  center  p  and  distance  d  p  describe  the  two  arcs  d  x 
and  d'  y,  cutting  the  line  x  y  in  x  and  y. 

Then  x  and  y  are  the  dividing-points  of  the  inclined  line.* 

Ohs.  The  dividing-points  found  by  the  above  rule,  used 
with  the  ordinary  measuring-line,  will  lay  off  distances  on 
the  retiring  inclined  line,  as  the  ordinary  dividing-points  lay 
them  off  on  the  retiring  horizontal  line. 

Another  dividing-point,  peculiar  in  its  application,  is 
sometimes  useful,  and  is  to  be  found  as  follows : — 


*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.,  p.  104. 
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Fig.  47. 


Let  A  B,  Fig.  47.,  be  the  given  inclined  line  drawn  in  per- 
spective, and  A  c  the  relative  horizontal. 

Find  the  vanishing-points,  v  and  e,  of  a  c  and  a  b  ;  d,  the 
dividing-point  of  a  c;  and  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  c  on  the 
measuring-line,  or  AC. 

From  D  erect  the  perpendicular  d  f. 

Join  c  B,  and  produce  it  to  cut  d  e  in  f.     Join  e  f. 

Then,  by  similar  triangles,  d  f  is  equal  to  e  v,  and  e  f  is 
parallel  to  d  v. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  from  d,  the  dividing-point  of  a  c, 
we  raise  a  perpendicular  and  make  d  f  equal  to  e  v,  a  line 
c  F,  drawn  from  any  point  c  on  the  measuring-line  to  f,  will 
mark  the  distance  a  b  on  the  inclined  line,  a  b  being  the  por- 
tion of  the  given  inclined  line  which  forms  the  diagonal  of 
the  vertical  rectangle  of  which  a  c  is  the  base. 


PEOBLEM  XVIII. 

TO  FIND  THE   SIGHT-LINE   OF  AN  INCLINED   PLANE   IN   "WHICH 
TWO  LINES   ARE   GIVEN  IN  POSITION.* 


As  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  line  two  points  in  it 


Fig.  48. 

must  be  given,  so  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  plane,  two 
lines  in  it  must  be  given. 

Let  the  two  lines  be  a  b  and  c  d.  Fig.  48. 

*  Read  the  Article  on  this  problem  in  the  Appendix,  p.  97,  before 
investigating  the  problem  itself. 
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As  they  are  given  in  position,  the  relative  horizontals  a  e 
and  c  F  must  be  given. 

Then  bj  Problem  XVI.  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b  is  v, 
and  of  c  d,  v'. 

Join  V  v'  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line  in  x. 

Then  v  x  is  the  sight-line  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Like  the  horizontal  sight-line,  it  is  of  indefinite  length ; 
and  may  be  produced  in  either  direction  as  occasion  requires, 
crossing  the  horizontal  line  of  sight,  if  the  plane  continues 
downward  in  that  direction. 

X  is  the  vanishing-point  of  all  horizontal  lines  in  the 
inclined  plane. 


PROBLEM  XIX. 

TO   FIND  THE   VANISHING-POINT   OF   STEEPEST  LINES   IN  AN 
INCLINED    PLANE    WHOSE    SIGHT-LINE    IS    GIVEN. 


Let  V  X,  Fig.  49.,  be  the  given  sight-line. 

Produce  it  to  cut  the  horizontal  sight-line  in  x. 

Therefore  x  is  the  vanishing-point  of  horizontal  lines  in 
the  given  inclined  plane.      (Problem  XVIII.) 

Join  t  X,  and  draw  t  y  at  right  angles  to  t  x. 

Therefore  y  is  the  rectangular  vanishing-point  correspond- 
ing to  X,* 

From  Y  erect  the  vertical  y  p,  cutting  the  sight-line  of  the 
inclined  plane  in  p. 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  vanishing-point  of  horizontal  lines  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  whose  vanishing-point  is  X. 
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Then  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  steepest  lines  in  the  plane. 

All  lines  drawii  to  it,  as  q  p,  r  p,  n  p,  etc.,  are  the  steepest 
possible  in  the  plane ;  and  all  lines  d^a^vn  to  x,  as  q  x,  o  x, 
etc.,  are  horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  p  q,  p  k, 
etc. 


r  m 


JO  nw/nt 


PROBLEM  XX. 

TO  FUSTD  THE  VANISHING-POINT  OF  LINES  PEEPENDICULAE  TO 
THE  SURFACE  OF  A  GIVEN  INCLINED  PLANE. 


Fijg.  50. 


As  the  inclined  plane  is  given,  one  of  its  steepest  lines 
must  be  given,  or  may  be  ascertained. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  50.,  be  a  portion  of  a  steepest  line  in  the 
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given  plane,  and  v  the  vanishing-point  of  its  relative  hori- 
zontal. 

Through  v  draw  the  vertical  g  f  upwards  and  downwards. 

From  A  set  off  any  portion  of  the  relative  horizontal  a  c, 
and  on  A  c  describe  a  semicircle  in  a  vertical  plane,  a  d  c, 
cutting  A  B  in  E. 

Join  E  c,  and  produce  it  to  cut  g  f  in  f. 

Then  f  is  the  vanishing-point  required. 

For,  because  a  e  c  is  an  angle  in  a  semicircle,  it  is  a  right 
angle ;  and  therefore  the  line  e  f  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
A  B ;  and  similarly  all  lines  drawn  to  f,  and  therefore  parallel 
to  e  f,  are  at  right  angles  with  any  line  which  cuts  them, 
drawn  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b. 

And  because  the  semicircle  a  d  c  is  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 
its  diameter  a  c  is  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  lines  trav- 
ersing the  surface  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  line  e  c,  being 
in  this  semicircle,  is  also  at  right  angles  to  such  traversing 
lines.  And  therefore  the  line  e  c,  being  at  right  angles  to 
the  steepest  lines  in  the  plane,  and  to  the  horizontal  lines  in 
it,  is  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  ; 
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The  preceding  series  of  constructions,  with  the  examples 
in  the  first  Article  of  the  Appendix,  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  student  to  draw  any  form,  however  complicated,*  which 
does  not  involve  intersection  of  curA'ed  surfaces.  I  shall  not 
proceed  to  the  analysis  of  any  of  these  more  complex  prob- 
lems, as  they  are  entirely  useless  in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
artists.  For  a  few  words  only  I  must  ask  the  reader's 
further  patience,  respecting  the  general  placing  and  scale  of 
the  picture. 

As  the  horizontal  sight-line  is  drawn  through  the  sight- 
point,  and  the  sight-point  is  opposite  the  eye,  the  sight-line 
is  always  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  Above  and  below  the  sight- 
line,  the  eye  comprehends,  as  it  is  raised  or  depressed  while 
the  head  is  held  upright,  about  an  equal  space ;  and,  on  each 
side  of  the  sight-point,  about  the  same  space  is  easily  seen 
without  turning  the  head ;  so  that  if  a  picture  represented 
the  true  field  of  easy  vision,  it  ought  to  be  circular,  and  have 
the  sight-point  in  its  center.  But  because  some  parts  of  any 
given  view  are  usually  more  interesting  than  others,  either 
the  uninteresting  parts  are  left  out,  or  somewhat  more  than 
would  generally  be  seen  of  the  interesting  parts  is  included, 
by  moving  the  field  of  the  picture  a  little  upwards  or  down- 
wards, so  as  to  throw  the  sight-point  low  or  high.  The  opera- 
tion will  be  understood  in  a  moment  by  cutting  an  aperture 
in  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  moving  it  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  eye,  without  moving  the  eye.  It  will  be  seen  to  em- 
brace sometimes  the  low,  sometimes  the  high  objects,  without 

*  As  in  algebraic  science,  much  depends,  in  complicated  perspec- 
tive, on  the  student's  ready  invention  of  expedients,  and  on  his  quick 
sight  of  the  shortest  way  in  which  the  solution  may  be  accomplished, 
when  there  are  several  ways. 
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altering  their  perspective,  only  the  eye  will  be  opposite  the 
lower  part  of  the  aperture  when  it  sees  the  higher  objects, 
and  vice  versa. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  the  laws  of  perspective,  why  the 
picture  should  not  be  moved  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  sight- 
point,  as  well  as  up  or  down.  But  there  is  this  practical 
reason.  The  moment  the  spectator  sees  the  horizon  in  a  pic- 
ture high,  he  tries  to  hold  his  head  high,  that  is,  in  its  right 
place.  When  he  sees  the  horizon  in  a  picture  low,  he  simi- 
larly tries  to  put  his  head  low.  But,  if  the  sight-point  is 
thrown  to  the  left  hand  or  right  hand,  he  does  not  understand 
that  he  is  to  step  a  little  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  if  he  places 
himself,  as  usual,  in  the  middle,  all  the  perspective  is  dis- 
torted. Hence  it  is  generally  unadvisable  to  remove  the 
sight-point  laterally,  from  the  center  of  the  picture.  The 
Dutch  painters,  however,  fearlessly  take  the  license  of 
placing  it  to  the  right  or  left;  and  often  with  good  effect. 

The  rectilinear  limitation  of  the  sides,  top,  and  base  of 
the  picture  is  of  course  quite  arbitrary,  as  the  space  of  a  land- 
scape would  be  which  was  seen  through  a  window;  less  or 
more  being  seen  at  the  spectator's  pleasure,  as  he  retires  or 
advances. 

The  distance  of  the  station-point  is  not  so  arbitrary.  In 
ordinary  cases  it  should  not  be  less  than  the  intended  greatest 
dimension  (height  or  breadth)  of  the  picture.  In  most 
works  by  the  great  masters  it  is  more ;  they  not  only  cal- 
culate on  their  pictures  being  seen  at  considerable  distances, 
but  they  like  breadth  of  mass  in  buildings,  and  dislike  the 
sharp  angles  which  always  result  from  station-points  at  short 
distances.* 

Whenever  perspective,  done  by  true  rule,  looks  wrong,  it 
is  always  because  the  station-point  is  too  near.     Determine) 

*  The  greatest  masters  are  also  fond  of  parallel  perspective,  that  is 
to  say,  of  having  one  side  of  their  buildings  fronting  them  full,  and 
therefore  parallel  to  the  picture  plane,  while  the  other  side  vanishes 
to  the  sight-point.  This  is  almost  always  done  in  figure  backgrounds, 
securing  simple  and  balanced  lines. 
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in  the  outset,  at  what  distance  the  spectator  is  likely  to  exam- 
ine the  work,  and  never  use  a  station-point  within  a  less 
distance. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  important  reason,  not  only 
for  care  in  placing  the  station-point,  but  for  that  accurate 
calculation  of  distance  and  observance  of  measurement  which 
have  been  insisted  on  throughout  this  work.  All  drawings 
of  objects  on  a  reduced  scale  are,  if  rightly  executed,  draw- 
ings of  the  appearance  of  the  object  at  the  distance  which  in 
true  perspective  reduces  it  to  that  scale.  They  are  not  small 
drawings  of  the  object  seen  near,  but  drawings  the  real  size 
of  the  object  seen  far  off.  Thus  if  you  draw  a  mountain  in 
a  landscape,  three  inches  high,  you  do  not  reduce  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  near  mountain  so  as  to  come  into  three  inches  of 
paper.  You  could  not  do  that.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to 
give  the  appearance  of  the  mountain,  when  it  is  so  far  off 
that  three  inches  of  paper  would  really  hide  it  from  you. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  in  drawing  any  other  object.  A  face 
can  no  more  be  reduced  in  scale  than  a  mountain  can.  It  is 
infinitely  delicate  already;  it  can  only  be  quite  rightly  ren- 
dered on  its  own  scale,  or  at  least  on  the  slightly  diminished 
scale  which  would  be  fixed  by  placing  the  plate  of  glass,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  field  of  the  picture,  close  to  the 
figures.  Correggio  and  Raphael  were  both  fond  of  this 
slightly  subdued  magnitude  of  figure.  Colossal  painting,  in 
which  Correggio  excelled  all  others,  is  usually  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  small  picture  (as  a  colossal  sculpture  is  of  a  small 
statue),  in  order  to  permit  the  subject  of  it  to  be  discerned  at 
a  distance.  The  treatment  of  colossal  (as  distinguished  from 
ordinary)  paintings  will  depend  therefore,  in  general,  on 
the  principles  of  optics  more  than  on  those  of  perspective, 
though,  occasionally,  portions  may  be  represented  as  if  they 
were  the  projection  of  near  objects  on  a  plane  behind  them. 
In  all  points  the  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  sub- 
tlety ;  and  its  examination  does  not  fall  within  the  compass 
of  this  essay. 

Lastly,  it  will  follow  from  these  considerations,  and  the 
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conclusion  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  that,  though 
pictures  may  be  enlarged,  they  cannot  be  reduced,  in  copying 
them.  All  attempts  to  engrave  pictures  completely  on  a  re- 
duced scale  are,  for  this  reason,  nugatory.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  give  the  aspect  of  the  picture  at  the  distance 
■which  reduces  it  in  perspective  to  the  size  required;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  distant  effect  of  the 
picture.  Good  painting,  like  nature's  own  work,  is  infinite, 
and  unreduceable. 

I  wish  this  book  had  less  tendency  towards  the  infinite  and 
unreduceable.  It  has  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  I  hoped  to 
give  it,  that  I  doubt  not  the  reader  will  pardon  an  abruptness 
of  conclusion,  and  be  thankful,  as  I  am  myself,  to  get  to  an 
end  on  any  terms. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS. 


PKACTICE  A^D  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
PRECEDING  PROBLEMS. 


Peoblem  I. 


An  example  •^'ill  be  necessary  to  make  this  problem  clear 
to  the  general  student. 

The  nearest  corner  of  a  piece  of  pattern  on  the  carpet  is 
4^  feet  beneath  the  eye,  2  feet  to  our  right  and  3^  feet  in 
direct  distance  from  us.  We  intend  to  make  a  drawing  of 
the  pattern  which  shall  be  seen  properly  wlien  held  1-J  foot 
from  the  eye.  It  is  required  to  j&x  the  position  of  the  corner 
of  the  piece  of  pattern. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.   51.,  be  our  sheet  of  D  C 

paper,  some  3  feet  wide.  Make  s  t 
equal  to  1^  foot.  Draw  the  line  of 
sight  through  s.  Produce  t  s,  and 
make  d  s  equal  to  2  feet,  therefore  t  "Dp- 
equal  to  3^  feet.  Draw  d  c,  equal  to 
2  feet;  c  p,  equal  to  4  feet.  Join 
T  c  (cutting  the  sight-line  in  q) 
and  T  p. 

Let  fall  the  vertical  q  p',  then  p' 
is  the  point  required. 

If  the  lines,   as  in  the  figure,  fall 
outside    of   your    sheet    of    paper,    in 

order  to  draw  them,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  other  sheets  of 
paper  to  its  edges.     This  is  inconvenient,  but  must  be  done 
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at  first  that  you  may  see  your  way  clearly ;  and  sometimes 
afterwards,  though  there  are  expedients  for  doing  without 
such  extension  in  fast  sketching. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  extension  of  surface  could 
be  of  any  use  to  us,  if  the  distance  t  d,  instead  of  being  3^ 
feet,  were  100  feet,  or  a  mile,  as  it  might  easily  be  in  a 
landscape. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  some  other  means  of 
construction;  to  do  which  we  must  examine  the  principle  of 
the  problem. 

In  the  analysis  of  Fig.  2.,  in  the  introductory  remarks,  I 
used  the  word  "  height "  only  of  the  tower,  q  p,  because  it 
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was  only  to  its  vertical  height  that  the  law  deduced  from  the 
figure  could  be  applied.  For  suppose  it  had  been  a  pyra- 
mid, as  o  Q  p,  Fig.  52.,  then  the  image  of  its  side,  q  p,  being, 
like  every  other  magnitude,  limited  on  the  glass  a  b  by  the 
lines  coming  from  its  extremities,  would  appear  only  of  the 
length  q'  s  ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  q'  s  is  to  q  p  as  t  s  is  to 
T  p.  But  if  we  let  fall  a  vertical  q  d  from  q,  so  as  to  get 
the  vertical  height  of  the  pyramid,  then  it  is  true  that  q'  s  is 
to  Q  D  as  T  s  is  to  T  D. 

Supposing  this  figure  represented,  not  a  pyramid,  but  a 
triangle  on  the  ground,  and  that  q  d  and  q  p  are  horizontal 
lines,  expressing  lateral  distance  from  the  line  t  d,  still  the 
rule  would  be  false  for  q  p  and  true  for  q  d.  And,  simi- 
larly, it  is  true  for  all  lines  which  are  parallel,  like  q  d,  to 
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the  plane  of  the  picture  a  b,  and  false  for  all  lines  which  are 
inclined  to  it  at  an  angle. 

Hence  generally.  Let  p  q  (Fig.  2.  in  Introduction,  p.  6) 
be  any  magnitude  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture;  and 
p'  q'  its  image  on  the  picture. 

Then  always  the  formula  is  true  which  you  learned  in 
the  Introduction :  p'  q'  is  to  p  q  as  s  t  is  to  d  t. 

N^ow  the  magnitude  p  dash  q  dash  in  this  formula  I  call 
the  "  SIGHT-MAGNITUDE  "  of  the  line  p  q.  The  student  must 
fix  this  term,  and  the  meaning  of  it,  well  in  his  mind.  The 
"  sight-magnitude  "  of  a  line  is  the  magnitude  which  bears 
to  the  real  line  the  same  proportion  that  the  distance  of  the 
picture  bears  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  Thus,  if  a  tower 
be  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  hundred  yards  off;  and  the 
picture,  or  piece  of  glass,  is  one  yard  from  the  spectator,  be- 
tween him  and  the  tower ;  the  distance  of  picture  being  then 
to  distance  of  tower  as  1  to  100,  the  sight-magnitude  of  the 
tower's  height  will  be  as  1  to  100 ;  that  is  to  say,  one  foot. 
If  the  tower  is  two  hundred  yards  distant,  the  sight-magni- 
tude of  its  height  will  be  half  a  foot,  and  so  on. 

But  farther.  It  is  constantly  necessary,  in  perspective 
operations,  to  measure  the  other  dimensions  of  objects  by 
the  sight-magnitude  of  their  vertical  lines.  Thus,  if  the 
tower,  which  is  a  hundred  feet  high,  is  square,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  broad  on  each  side;  if  the  sight-magnitude  of  the 
height  is  one  foot,  the  measurement  of  the  side,  reduced  to 
the  same  scale,  will  be  the  hundredth  part  of  twenty-five  feet, 
or  three  inches:  and,  accordingly,  I  use  in  this  treatise  the 
term  "  sight-magnitude  "  indiscriminately  for  all  lines  re- 
duced in  the  same  proportion  as  the  vertical  lines  of  the  ob- 
ject. If  I  tell  you  to  find  the  "  sight-magnitude  "  of  any 
line,  I  mean,  always,  find  the  magnitude  which  bears  to  that 
line  the  proportion  of  s  t  to  d  t  ;  or,  in  simpler  terms,  re- 
duce the  line  to  the  scale  which  you  have  fixed  by  the  first 
determination  of  the  length  s  t. 

Therefore,  you  must  learn  to  draw  quickly  to  scale  before 
you  do  anything  else;  for  all  the  measurements  of  your  object 
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must  be  reduced  to  the  scale  fixed  by  s  t  before  you  can 
use  them  in  yuur  diagram.  If  the  object  is  fifty  feet  from 
you,  and  your  paper  one  foot,  all  the  lines  of  the  object  must 
be  reduced  to  a  scale  of  one  fiftieth  before  you  can  use  them ; 
if  the  object  is  two  thousand  feet  from  you,  and  your  paper 
one  foot,  all  your  lines  must  be  reduced  to  the  scale  of  one 
two-thousandth  before  you  can  use  them,  and  so  on.  Only 
in  ultimate  practice,  the  reduction  never  need  be  tiresome, 
for,  in  the  case  of  large  distances,  accuracy  is  never  required. 
Tf  a  building  is  three  or  four  miles  distant,  a  hairbreadth  of 
accidental  variation  in  a  touch  makes  a  difference  of  ten  or 
twenty  feet  in  height  or  breadth,  if  estimated  by  accurate 
perspective  law.  Hence  it  is  never  attempted  to  apply 
measurements  with  precision  at  such  distances.  Measure- 
ments are  only  required  wdthin  distances  of,  at  the  most,  two 
or  three  hundred  feet.  Thus  it  may  be  necessary  to  repre- 
sent a  cathedral  nave  precisely  as  seen  from  a  spot  seventy 
feet  in  front  of  a  given  pillar ;  but  we  shall  hardly  be  required 
to  draw  a  cathedral  three  miles  distant  precisely  as  seen  from 
seventy  feet  in  advance  of  a  given  milestone.  Of  course,  if 
such  a  thing  be  required,  it  can  be  done ;  only  the  reductions 
are  somewhat  long  and  complicated:  in  ordinary  cases  it  is 
easy  to  assume  the  distance  s  t  so  as  to  get  at  the  reduced 
dimensions  in  a  moment.  Thus,  let  the  pillar  of  the  nave, 
in  the  ease  supposed,  be  42  feet  high,  and  we  are  required 
to  stand  TO  feet  from  it :  assume  s  t  to  be  equal  to  5  feet. 
Then,  as  5  is  to  TO  so  will  the  sight-magnitude  required  be 
to  42 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  pillar's 
height  will  be  3  feet.  If  we  make  s  t  equal  to  2^  feet,  the 
pillar's  height  will  be  1^  foot,  and  so  on. 

And  for  fine  divisions  into  irregular  parts  which  cannot 
be  measured,  the  ninth  and  tenth  problems  of  the  sixth  book 
of  Euclid  will  serve  you:  the  following  construction  is, 
however,  I  think,  more  practically  convenient : — 

The  line  a  b  (Fig.  53.)  is  divided  by  given  points,  a,  h,  c, 
into  a  given  number  of  irregularly  unequal  parts;  it  is  re- 
quired to  divide  any  other  line,  c  d,  into  an  equal  number 
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of  parts,  bearing  to  each  other  the  same  proportions  as  the 
parts  of  A  B,  and  arranged  in  the  same  order. 

Draw  the  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  figure. 

Join  A  c  and  b  d,  and  produce  the  lines  a  c,  b  d,  till  they 
meet  in  p. 

Join  a  p,  J  p,  c  p,  cutting  c  d  in  /,  g,  h. 

Then  the  line  c  d  is  divided  as  required,  in  /,  g,  h. 

In  the  figure  the  lines  a  b  and  c  d  are  accidentally  per- 
pendicular to  A  p.     There  is  no  need  for  their  being  so. 

Now,  to  return  to  our  first  problem. 

The  construction  given  in  the  figure  is  only  the  quickest 
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mathematical  way  of  obtaining,  on  the  picture,  the  sight- 
magnitudes  of  D  c  and  p  c,  which  are  both  magnitudes  par- 
allel with  the  picture  plane.  But  if  these  magnitudes  are 
too  great  to  be  thus  put  on  the  paper,  you  have  only  to  ob- 
tain the  reduction  by  scale.  Thus,  if  t  s  be  one  foot,  t  d 
eighty  feet,  d  c  forty  feet,  and  c  p  ninety  feet,  the  distance 
Q  s  must  be  made  equal  to  one  eightieth  of  d  c,  or  half  a 
foot ;  and  the  distance  q  p',  one  eightieth  of  c  p,  or  one  eight- 
ieth of  ninety  feet;  that  is  to  say,  nine  eighths  of  a  foot,  or 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  The  lines  c  t  and  p  t  are  thus 
practically  useless,  it  being  only  necessary  to  measure  q  s 
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and  Q  p,  on  your  paper,  of  the  due  sight-magTiitudes.  But 
the  mathematical  construction,  given  in  Problem  I.,  is  the 
basis  of  ail  succeeding  problems,  and,  if  it  is  once  thoroughly 
understood  and  practiced  (it  can  only  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  practice),  all  the  other  prol)lems  will  follow  easily. 
Lastly.  Observe  that  any  perspective  operation  whatever 
may  be  performed  with  reduced  dimensions  of  every  line  em- 
ployed, so  as  to  bring  it  conveniently  within  the  limits  of 
your  paper.  When  the  required  figure  is  thus  constructed 
on  a  small  scale,  you  have  only  to  enlarge  it  accurately 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  you  reduced  the  lines  of 
construction,  and  you  will  have  the  figure  constructed  in 
perspective  on  the  scale  required  for  use. 


PEOBLEM  IX. 

The  drawing  of  most  buildings  occurring  in  ordinary 
practice  will  resolve  itself  into  applications  of  this  problem. 
In  general,  any  house,  or  block  of  houses,  presents  itself 
under  the  main  conditions  assumed  here  in  Fig.  54.  There 
will  be  an  angle  or  corner  somewhere  near  the  spectator,  as 
A  B ;  and  the  level  of  the  eye  will  usually  be  above  the  base 
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of  the  building,  of  which,  therefore,  the  horizontal  upper 
lines  will  slope  down  to  the  vanishing-points,  and  the  base 
lines  rise  to  them.  The  following  practical  directions  will, 
however,  meet  nearly  all  cases : — 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  54.,  be  any  important  vertical  line  in  the 
block  of  buildings;  if  it  is  the  side  of  a  street,  you  may  fi:s 
upon  such  a  line  at  the  division  between  two  houses.  If  its 
real  height,  distance,  etc.,  are  given,  you  will  proceed  with 
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the  accurate  construction  of  the  problem ;  but  usually  you 
will  neither  know,  nor  care,  exactly  how  high  the  building 
is,  or  how  far  off.  In  such  case  draw  the  line  a  b,  as  nearly 
as  you  can  guess,  about  the  part  of  the  picture  it  ought  to 
occupy,  and  on  such  a  scale  as  you  choose.  Divide  it  into 
any  convenient  number  of  equal  parts,  according  to  the 
height  you  presume  it  to  be.  If  you  suppose  it  to  be  twenty 
feet  high,  you  may  divide  it  into  twenty  parts,  and  let  each 
part  stand  for  a  foot ;  if  thirty  feet  high,  you  may  divide  it 
into  ten  parts,  and  let  each  part  stand  for  three  feet ;  if 
seventy  feet  high,  into  fourteen  parts,  and  let  each  part  stand 
for  five  feet ;  and  so  on,  avoiding  thus  very  minute  divisions 
till  you  come  to  details.  Then  observe  how  high  your  eye 
reaches  upon  this  vertical  line ;  suppose,  for  instance,  that  it 
is  thirty  feet  high  and  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  you  are 
standing  so  as  to  raise  your  head  to  about  six  feet  above  its 
base,  then  the  sight-line  may  be  drawn,  as  in  the  figure, 
through  the  second  division  from  the  ground.  If  you  are 
standing  above  the  house,  draw  the  sight-line  above  b  ;  if  be- 
low the  house,  below  a  ;  at  such  height  or  depth  as  you  sup- 
pose may  be  accurate  (a  yard  or  two  more  or  less  matters 
.little  at  ordinary  distances,  while  at  great  distances  perspec- 
tive rules  become  nearly  useless,  the  eye  serving  you  better 
than  the  necessarily  imperfect  calculation).  Then  fix  your 
sight-point  and  station-point,  the  latter  with  proper  refer- 
ence to  the  scale  of  the  line  a  b.  As  you  cannot,  in  all  prob- 
ability, ascertain  the  exact  direction  of  the  line  a  v  or  b  v, 
draw  the  slope  b  v  as  it  appears  to  you,  cutting  the  sight- 
line  in  v.  Thus  having  fixed  one  vanishing-point,  the  other, 
and  the  dividing-points,  must  be  accurately  found  by  rule; 
for,  as  before  stated,  whether  your  entire  group  of  points 
(vanishing  and  dividing)  falls  a  little  more  or  less  to  the 
right  or  left  of  s  does  not  signify,  but  the  relation  of  the 
points  to  each  other  does  signify.  Then  draw  the  measuring- 
line  B  G,  either  through  a  or  b,  choosing  always  the  steeper 
slope  of  the  tAvo ;  divide  the  measuring-line  into  parts  of  the 
same  length  as  those  used  on  a  b,  and  let  them  stand  for  the 
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same  magnitudes.  Thus,  suppose  there  are  two  rows  of  win- 
dows in  the  house  front,  each  window  six  feet  high  by  three 
wide,  and  separated  by  intervals  of  three  feet,  both  between 
window  and  window  and  between  tier  and  tier;  each  of  the 
divisions  here  standing  for  three  feet,  the  lines  drawn  from 
B  G  to  the  dividing-point  d  fix  the  lateral  dimensions,  and  the 
divisions  on  a  b  the  vertical  ones.  For  other  magnitudes  it 
would  be  necessary  to  subdivide  the  parts  on  the  measuring- 
line,  or  on  A  b,  as  required.  The  lines  which  regulate  the 
inner  sides  or  returns  of  the  windows  (a,  h,  c,  etc.)  of  course 
are  drawn  to  the  vanishing-point  of  b  f  (the  other  side  of  the 
house),  if  F  B  V  represents  a  right  angle;  if  not,  their  own 
vanishing-point  must  be  found  separately  for  these  returns. 
But  see  Practice  on  Problem  XI. 


Interior  angles,  such  as  e  b  c,  Fig.  55.  (suppose  the  corner 
of  a  room),  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  each  side  of 
the  room  having  its  measurements  separately  carried  to  it 
from  the  measuring-line.  It  may  sometimes  happen  in  such 
cases  that  we  have  to  carry  the  measurement  up  from  the 
corner  b,  and  that  the  sight-magnitudes  are  given  us  from 
the  length  of  the  line  a  b.  For  instance,  suppose  the  room 
is  eighteen  feet  high,  and  therefore  a  b  is  eighteen  feet ;  and 
we  have  to  lay  off  lengths  of  six  feet  on  the  top  of  the  room 
wall,  B  c.     Find  d,  the  dividing-point   of  b   c.     Draw  a 
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measuring-line,  b  f,  from  b  ;  and  another,  g  c,  anywhere 
above.  On  b  f  lay  off  b  o  equal  to  one  third  of  a  b,  or  six 
feet;  and  draw  from  d,  through  g  and  b,  the  lines  q  g,  b  b, 
to  the  upper  measuring-line.  Then  g  b  is  six  feet  on  that 
measuring-line.  Make  b  c,  c  h,  etc.,  equal  to  b  g;  and  draw 
c  e,  h  f,  etc.,  to  d,  cutting  b  c  in  e  and  /,  which  mark  the 
required  lengths  of  six  feet  each  at  the  top  of  the  wall. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  important  foundational  problems 
in  perspective,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should 
entirely  familiarize  himself  with  its  conditions. 

In  order  to   do   so,   he  must  first  observe  these 
relations  of  magnitude  in  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base. 
Let  A  G  n',  Fig.  56.,  be  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base. 
Q  The  best  terms  in  which  its  magnitude 

can  be  given,  are  the  length  of  one  side  of 
its  base,  a  h,  and  its  vertical  altitude  (c  d 
in  Fig.  25.)  ;  for,  knowing  these,  we  know 
all  the  other  magnitudes.     But  these   are 
B'  not   the   terms   in   which    its   size   will   be 
usually  ascertainable.     Generally,  we  shall 
^'     '       have  given  us,  and  be  able  to  ascertain  by 
measurement,  one  side  of  its  base  a  h,  and  either  a  q  the 
length  of  one  of  the  lines  of  its  angles,  or  b  g  (or  b'  g)  the 
length  of  a  line  drawn  from  its  vertex,  g,  to  the  middle  of 
the  side  of  its  base.     In  measuring  a  real  pyramid,  a  g  will 
usually  be  the  line  most  easily  found ;  but.  in  many  architec- 
tural problems  b  g  is  given,  or  is  most  easily  ascertainable. 
Observe  therefore  this  general  construction. 
Let  A  b  D  E,  Fig.  57.,  be  the  square  base 
of  any  pyramid. 

Draw  its  diagonals,  a  e,  b  d,  cutting 
each  other  in  its  center,  c. 
Bisect  any  side,  a  b,  in  f. 
From  F  erect  vertical  f  g. 
Produce  f  b  to  h,  and  make  f  h  equal 
to  A  c. 

Now  if  the  vertical  altitude  of  the 
pyramid  (c  d  in  Fig.  25.)  be  given, 
make  f  g  equal  to  this  vertical  altitude. 
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Join  G  B  and  g  h. 

Then  g  b  and  g  ii  are  the  true  magnitudes  of  o  b  and  o  h 
in  Fig.  56. 

If  g  B  is  given,  and  not  the  vertical  altitude,  with  center 
B,  and  distance  g  b,  describe  circle  cutting  f  g  in  g,  and  f  o 
is  the  vertical  altitude. 

If  G  H  is  given,  describe  the  circle  from  n,  with  distance 
G  H,  and  it  will  similarly  cut  f  g  in  g. 

It  is  especially  necessary  for  the  student  to  examine  this 
construction  thoroughly,  because  in  many  complicated  forms 
of  ornameuts,  capitals  of  columns,  etc.,  the  lines  b  g  and 
G  H  become  the  limits  or  bases  of  curves,  which  are  elongated 
on  the  longer  (or  angle)  profile  g  h,  and  shortened  on  the 
shorter  (or  lateral)  profile  b  g.  We  will  take  a  simple  in- 
stance, but  must  previously  note  another  construction. 

It  is  often  necessary,  when  pyramids  are  the  roots  of  some 
ornamental  form,  to  divide  them  horizontally  at  a  given  ver- 
tical height.  The  shortest  way  of  doing  so  is  in  general  the 
following. 


A  B 

Fig.  58. 

Let  A  E  c.  Fig.  58.,  be  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base  A  B 
c,  and  ADC  the  square  pillar  used  in  its  construction. 
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Then  bv  construction  (Problem  X.)  b  d  and  a  f  are  both 
of  the  vertical  height  of  the  pyramid. 

Of  the  diagonals,  f  e,  d  e,  choose  the  shortest  (in  this  case 
D  e),  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line  in  v. 

Therefore  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  d  e. 

Divide  d  b,  as  may  be  required,  into  the  sight-magnitudes 
of  the  given  vertical  heights  at  which  the  pyramid  is  to  be 
divided. 

From  the  points  of  division,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  draw  to  the 
vanishing-point  v.     The  lines  so  drawn  cut  the  angle  line  of 
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Fig.  59. 


Fig.  60. 


the  pyramid,  b  e,  at  the  required  elevations.  Thus,  in  the 
figure,  it  is  required  to  draw  a  horizontal  black  band  on  the 
pyramid  at  three  fifths  of  its  height,  and  in  breadth  one 
twentieth  of  its  height.  The  line  b  d  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  of  which  three  are  counted  from  b  upwards.  Then 
the  line  dravTi  to  v  marks  the  base  of  the  black  band.  Then 
one  fourth  of  one  of  the  five  parts  is  measured,  which  simi- 
larly gives  the  breadth  of  the  band.  The  terminal  lines  of 
the  band  are  then  drawn  on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  parallel 
to  A  b  (or  to  its  vanishing-point  if  it  has  one),  and  to  the 
vanishing-point  of  b  c. 
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If  it  happens  that  the  vanishing-points  of  the  diagonals 
are  awkwardly  placed  for  use,  bisect  the  nearest  base  line  of 
the  pyramid  in  b,  as  in  Fig.  59. 

Erect  the  vertical  d  b  and  join  q  b  and  d  o  (o  being  the 
apex  of  pyramid). 

Find  the  vanishing-point  of  d  g,  and  use  d  b  for  division, 
carrying  the  measurements  to  the  line  g  b. 

In  Fig.  59.,  if  we  join  a  d  and  d  c,  a  d  c  is  the  vertical 


Pig.  61. 


profile  of  the  whole  pyramid,  and  b  d  c  of  the  half  pyramid, 
corresponding  to  f  g  b  in  Fig.  57. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  architectural  example. 

Let  A  H,  Fig.  60.,  be  the  vertical  profile  of  the  capital  of 
a  pillar,  a  b  the  semi-diameter  of  its  head  or  abacus,  and  f  d 
the  semi-diameter  of  its  shaft. 

-     Let  the  shaft  be  circular,  and  the  abacus  square,  down  to 
the  level  e. 

Join  B  D,  E  F,  and  produce  them  to  meet  in  g, 
:     Therefore  e  c  g  is  the  semi-profile  of  a  reversed  pyramid 
containing  the  capital. 
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Construct  this  pyramid,  with  the  square  of  the  abacus,  in 
the  required  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  61. ;  making  a  e  equal 
to  A  E  in  Fig.  60.,  and  a  k,  the  side  of  the  square,  equal  to 
twice  A  B  in  Fig.  60.  Make  e  g  equal  to  c  g,  and  e  d  equal 
to  c  D.  Draw  d  f  to  the  vanishing-point  of  the  diagonal  d  v 
(the  figure  is  too  small  to  include  this  vanishing-point),  and 
F  is  the  level  of  the  point  f  in  Fig.  60.,  on  the  side  of  the 
pyramid. 

Draw  F  m,  f  n,  to  the  vanishing-points  of  a  h  and  a  k. 
Then  f  n  and  f  m  are  horizontal  lines  across  the  pyramid  at 
the  level  f,  forming  at  that  level  two  sides  of  a  square. 


Fig.  62. 

Complete  the  square,  and  within  it  inscribe  a  circle,  as  in 
Fig.  62.,  which  is  left  unlettered  that  its  construction  may 
be  clear.  At  the  extremities  of  this  draw  vertical  lines, 
which  will  be  the  sides  of  the  shaft  in  its  right  place.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter  than  the 
entire  shaft  in  Fig.  60.,  because  at  the  center  of  the  square 
it  is  more  distant  than  the  nearest  edge  of  the  square  abacus. 
The  curves  of  the  capital  may  then  be  drawn  approximately 
by  the  eye.     They  are  not  quite  accurate  in  Fig.  62.,  there 
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being  a  subtlety  in  their  junction  with  the  shaft  which  could 
not  be  shown  on  so  small  a  scale  without  confusing  the  stu- 
dent ;  the  curve  on  the  left  springing  from  a  point  a  little 
way  round  the  circle  behind  the  shaft,  and  that  on  the  right 
from  a  point  on  this  side  of  the  circle  a  little  way  within  the 
edge  of  the  shaft.  But  for  their  more  accurate  construction 
see  Xotes  on  Problem  XIV. 


PKOBLEM  XL 

It  is  seldom  that  any  complicated  curve,  except  occasion- 
ally a  spiral,  needs  to  be  drawn  in  perspective ;  but  the  stu- 
dent will  do  well  to  practice  for  some  time  any  fantastic 
shapes  which  he  can  find  drawn  on  flat  surfaces,  as  on  wall- 
papers, carpets,  etc.,  in  order  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
strange  and  great  changes  which  perspective  causes  in  them. 

The  curves  most  required  in  architectural  drawing,  after 
the  circle,  are  those  of  pointed  arches ;  in  which,  however,  all 
that  will  be  generally  needed  is  to  fix  the  apex,  and  two 
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Fig.  63. 

points  in  the  sides.  Thus  if  we  have  to  draw  a  range  of 
pointed  arches,  such  as  a  p  b,  Fig.  63.,  draw  the  measured 
arch  to  its  sight-magnitude  first  neatly  in  a  rectangle,  a  b 
c  D ;  then  draw  the  diagonals  a  d  and  b  c  ;  where  they  cut 
the  curve  draw  a  horizontal  line  (as  at  the  level  e  in  the 
figure),  and  carry  it  along  the  range  to  the  vanishing-point, 
fixing  the  points  where  the  arches  cut  their  diagonals  all 
along.  If  the  arch  is  cusped,  a  line  should  be  drawn  at  f  to 
mark  the  height  of  the  cusps,  and  verticals  raised  at  g  and  h, 
to  determine  the  interval  between  them.     Any  other  points 
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may  be  similarly  determined,  but  these  will  usually  be  enough. 
Figure  63.  shows  the  perspective  construction  of  a  square 
niche  of  good  Veronese  Gothic,  with  an  uncusped  arch  of 
similar  size  and  curve  beyond. 

In  Fig.  G4.  the  more  distant  arch  only  is  lettered,  as  the 
construction  of  the  nearest  explains  itself  more  clearly  to  the 
eye  without  letters.  The  more  distant  arch  shows  the  gen- 
eral  construction    for    all    arches    seen   underneath,    as   of 


Fig.  64. 


bridges,  cathedral  aisles,  etc.  The  rectangle  a  b  c  n  is  first 
drawn  to  contain  the  outside  arch;  then  the  depth  of  the 
arch,  A  a,  is  determined  by  the  measuring-line,  and  the  rect- 
angle, a  h  c  d,  drawn  for  the  inner  arch. 

A  a,  B  h,  etc.,  go  to  one  vanishing-point;  a  b,  a  &,  etc.,  to 
the  opposite  one. 

In  the  nearer  arch  another  narrow  rectangle  is  drawn  to 
determine  the  cusp.  The  parts  which  would  actually  come 
into  sight  are  slightly  shaded. 


peoble:\i  xiy. 

Seveeal  exercises  will  be  required  on  this  important 
problem. 

I.  It  is  required  to  draw  a  circular  flat-bottomed  dish  nar- 
rower at  the  bottom  than  the  top ;  the  vertical  depth  being 
given,  and  the  diameter  at  the  top  and  bottom. 


Fig.  65. 


Let  a  h,  Fig.  65.,  be  the  diameter  of  the  bottom,  a  c  the 
diameter  of  the  top,  and  a  d  its  vertical  depth. 

Take  a  d  in  position  equal  to  a  c. 

On  A  D  draw  the  square  a  b  c  d,  and  inscribe  in  it  a  circle. 

Therefore,  the  circle  so  inscribed  has  the  diameter  of  the 
top  of  the  dish. 

From  A  and  d  let  fall  verticals,  a  e,  d  h,  each  equal  to  a  d. 

Join  E  H,  and  describe  square  e  f  g  h,  which  accordingly 
will  be  equal  to  the  square  a  b  c  d,  and  be  at  the  depth  a  d 
beneath  it. 

Within  the  square  e  f  q  h  describe  a  square  i  k,  whose 
diameter  shall  be  equal  to  a  h. 

Describe  a  circle  within  the  square  i  k.  Therefore  the 
circle  so  inscribed  has  its  diameter  equal  to  a  h;  and  it  is 
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in  the  center  of  the  square  e  f  g  h,  which  is  vertically  be- 
neath the  square  a  b  c  d. 

Therefore  the  circle  in  the  square  i  k  represents  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish. 

Now  the  two  circles  thus  drawn  will  either  intersect  one 
another,  or  they  will  not. 

If  they  intersect  one  another,  as  in  the  figure,  and  they 
are  below  the  eye,  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  seen 
within  it. 

V 


Fig.  66. 

To  avoid  confusion,  let  us  take  then  two  intersecting  cir- 
cles without  the  inclosing  squares,  as  in  Fig.  66. 

Draw  right  lines,  ah,  c  d,  touching  both  circles  externally. 
Then  the  parts  of  these  lines  which  connect  the  circles  are 
the  sides  of  the  dish.  They  are  drawn  in  Fig.  65.  without 
any  prolongations,  but  the  best  way  to  construct  them  is  as 
in  Fig.  66. 

If  the  circles  do  not  intersect  each  other,  the  smaller  must 
either  be  within  the  larger  or  not  within  it. 

If  within  the  larger,  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
is  seen  from  above.  Fig.  67.  a. 

If  the  smaller  circle  is  not  within 
the  larger,  none  of  the  bottom  is  seen 
inside  the  dish,  &. 
^      "ll^yt  If  the  circles  are  above  instead  of 

\ /  beneath    the    eye,    the    bottom    of    the 

dish  is  seen  beneath  it,  c. 

If  one  circle  is  above  and  another 

\^        ?  beneath    the    eye,    neither   the   bottom 

nor  top  of  the  dish  is  seen,  d.     Unless 

O.        the  object  be  very  large,  the  circles  in 
this    case    will    have    little    apparent 

Fig.  67.  curvature.  _       ^ 

II.  The  preceding  problem  is  sun- 
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pie,  because  the  lines  of  the  profile  of  the  object  {ah  and 
c  d,  Fig.  QQ.)  are  straight.  But  if  these  lines  of  profile  are 
curved,  the  problem  becomes  much  more  complex:  once  mas- 
tered, however,  it  leaves  no  farther  difficulty  in  perspective. 

Let  it  be  required  to  draw  a  flattish  circular  cup  or  vase, 
with  a  given  curve  of  profile. 

The  basis  of  construction  is  given  in  Fig.  68.,  half  of  it 
only  being  drawn,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  seize  its  lines 
easily. 

Two  squares  (of*  the  required  size)  are  first  drawn,  one 
above  the  other,  with  a  given  vertical  interval,  a  c,  between 
them,  and  each  is  divided  into  eight  parts  by  its  diameters 


Fig.  68. 


and  diagonals.  In  these  squares  two  circles  are  drawn; 
which  are,  therefore,  of  equal  size,  and  one  above  the  other. 
Two  smaller  circles,  also  of  equal  size,  are  drawn  within 
these  larger  circles  in  the  construction  of  the  present  prob- 
lem ;  more  may  be  necessary  in  some,  none  at  all  in  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  portions  of  the  diagonals  and  di- 
ameters of  squares  which  are  cut  off  between  the  circles 
represent  radiating  planes,  occupying  the  position  of  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel. 

Xow  let  the  line  a  e  b,  Fig.  69.,  be  the  profile  of  the  vase 
or  cup  to  be  drawn. 

Inclose  it  in  the  rectangle  c  d,  and  if  any  portion  of  it  is 
not  curved,  as  a  e,  cut  off  the  curved  portion  by  the  vertical 
line  E  F.  so  as  to  include  it  in  the  smaller  rectangle  f  d. 
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Draw  the  rectangle  a  c  b  d  in  position,  and  upon  it  con- 
struct two  squares,  as  they  are  constructed  on  the  rectangle 
A  c  D  in  Fig.  68. ;  and  complete  the  construction  of  Fig.  68., 
making  the  radius  of  its  large  outer  circles  equal  to  a  d,  and 
of  its  small  inner  circles  equal  to  a  e. 

The  planes  which  occupy  the  position  of  the  wheel  spokes 
will  then  each  represent  a  rectangle  of  the  size  of  f  d.  The 
construction  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  69. ;  c  being 
the  center  of  the  uppermost  circle. 


c 

A 

F 

B 

D 

E 

Fig.  69. 

Within  each  of  the  smaller  rectangles  between  the  circles, 
draw  the  curve  e  b  in  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  69. 

Draw  the  curve  x  y,  touching  and  inclosing  the  curves  in 
the  rectangles,  and  meeting  the  upper  circle  at  y* 

Then  x  y  \z  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  cup,  and  the 
upper  circle  is  its  lip. 

If  the  line  x  y  is  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  other 
rectangles  between  the  eight  principal  ones ;  and,  if  the  curve 
of  profile  A  B  is  complex  or  retorted,  there  may  be  several 
lines  corresponding  to  xy,  inclosing  the  successive  waves  of 
the  profile ;  and  the  outer  curve  will  then  be  an  undulating  or 
broken  one. 

*  This  point  coincides  in  the  figure  with  the  extremity  of  the  hori- 
zontal diameter,  but  only  accidentally. 
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III.  All  branched  ornamentation,  forms  of  flowers,  capitals 
of  columns,  machicolations  of  round  towers,  and  other  such 
arrangements  of  radiating  curve,  are  resolvable  by  this  prob- 
lem, using  more  or  fewer  interior  circles  according  to  the 


conditions  of  the  curves.  Fig.  TO.  is  an  example  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  circular  group  of  eight  trefoils  with  curved 
stems.  One  outer  or  limiting  circle  is  drawn  within  the 
square  e  d  c  f,  and  the  extremities  of  the  trefoils  touch  it 
at    the    extremities    of    its    diagonals    and    diameters.     A 
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smaller  circle  is  at  the  vertical  distance  b  c  below  the  larger, 
and  A  is  the  angle  of  the  square  within  which  the  smaller 
circle  is  drawn;  but  the  square  is  not  given,  to  avoid  confu- 
sion. The  stems  of  the  trefoils  form  drooping  curves,  ar- 
ranged on  the  diagonals  and  diameters  of  the  smaller  circle, 
which  are  dotted.  But  no  perspective  laws  will  do  work  of 
this  intricate  kind  so  well  as  the  hand  and  eye  of  a  painter. 

IV.  There  is  one  common  construction,  however,  in  which, 
singularly,  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  painter  almost  always 

A 


Fig.  71. 


fail,  and  that  is  the  fillet  of  any  ordinary  capital  or  base  of 
a  circular  pillar  (or  any  similar  form).  It  is  rarely  neces- 
sary in  practice  to  draw  such  minor  details  in  perspective; 
yet  the  perspective  laws  which  regulate  them  should  be  un- 
derstood, else  the  eye  does  not  see  their  contours  rightly 
until  it  is  very  highly  cultivated. 

Fig.  71.  will  show  the  law  with  sufficient  clearness ;  it 
represents  the  perspective  construction  of  a  fillet  whose  pro- 
file is  a  semicircle,  such  as  f  n  in  Fig.  60.,  seen  above  the 
eye.  Only  half  the  pillar  with  half  the  fillet  is  drawn,  to 
avoid  confusion. 
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Q  is  the  center  of  the  shaft. 

p  Q  the  thickness  of  the  fillet,  sight-magnitude  at  the  shaft's 
center. 

Round  p  a  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft  a  b. 

Round  Q  another  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  diam- 
eter c  d. 

These  two  semicircles  are  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
fillet. 

Then  diagonals  and  diameters  are  drawn  as  in  Fig.  68., 
and,  at  their  extremities,  semicircles  in  perspective,  as  in 
Fig.  69. 

The  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  indicate  the  upper  and  ex- 
terior angles  of  the  rectangles  in  which  these  semicircles  are 
to  be  drawn ;  but  the  inner  vertical  line  is  not  dotted  in  the 
rectangle  at  c,  as  it  would  have  confused  itself  with  other 
lines. 

Then  the  visible  contour  of  the  fillet  is  the  line  which  in- 
closes and  touches  *  all  the  semicircles.  It  disappears  be- 
hind the  shaft  at  the  point  h,  but  I  have  drawn  it  through 
to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter  at  d. 

Turned  upside  down  the  figure  shows  the  construction  of 
a  basic  fillet. 

The  capital  of  a  Greek  Doric  pillar  should  be  drawn  fre- 
quently for  exercise  on  this  fourteenth  problem,  the  curve 
of  its  echinus  being  exquisitely  subtle,  while  the  general 
contour  is  simple. 

*  The  engraving  is  a  little  inaccurate ;  the  inclosing  line  should 
touch  the  dotted  semicircles  at  A  and  B.  The  student  should  draw  it 
on  a  large  scale. 


l^ROBLEM  XVI. 

It  is  often  possible  to  shorten  other  perspective  operations 
considerably,  by  finding  the  vanishing-points  of  the  inclined 
lines  of  the  object.  Thus,  in  drawing  the  gabled  roof  in 
Fig.  43.,  if  the  gable  a  y  c  be  dra^vn  in  perspective,  and  the 
vanishing-point  of  a  y  determined,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw 
the  two  sides  of  the  rectangle,  a'  d'  and  n'  b',  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  point  y'  ;  but  merely  to  draw  y  y'  to  the  vanish- 
ing-point of  A  a'  and  a'  y'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y^ 
meeting  in  y',  the  point  required. 

Again,  if  there  be  a  series  of  gables,  or  other  figures  pro- 
duced by  parallel  inclined  lines,  and  retiring  to  the  point  v, 
as  in  Fig.  72.,*  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  each  separately, 
but  merely  to  determine  their  breadths  on  the  line  a  v,  and 
draw  the  slopes  of  each  to  their  vanishing-points,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  72.  Or  if  the  gables  are  equal  in  height,  and  a  line 
be  drawn  from  y  to  v,  the  construction  resolves  itself  into  a 
zigzag  drawn  alternately  to  p  and  q,  between  the  lines  y  v 
and  A  V. 

The  student  must  be  very  cautious,  in  finding  the  vanish- 
ing-points of  inclined  lines,  to  notice  their  relations  to  the 
horizontals  beneath  them,  else  he  may  easily  mistake  the 
horizontal  to  which  they  belong. 

Thus,  let  A  B  c  D,  Fig.  73.,  be  a  rectangular  inclined  plane, 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  vanishing-point  of  its  diag- 
onal B  D. 

Find  V,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  d  and  b  c. 

Draw  A  E  to  the  opposite  vanishing-point,  so  that  d  a  e 
may  represent  a  right  angle. 

Let  fall  from  b  the  vertical  b  e,  cutting  a  e  in  e. 

Join  E  D,  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line  in  v'. 
*  The  diagram  is  inaccurately  cut.     Y  v  should  be  a  right  line. 
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Then,  since  the  point  e  is  vertically  under  the  point  b,  the 
horizontal  line  e  d  is  vertically  under  the  inclined  line  b  d. 


F^.  73* 


So  that  if  we  now  let  fall  the  vertical  v'  p  from  v',  and  pro- 
duce B  D  to  cut  v'  p  in  p,  the  point  p  will  be  the  vanishing- 
point  of  B  D,  and  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it.* 

*  The  student  may  perhaps  understand  this  construction  better  by 
completing  the  rectangle  A dfe,  drawing  D  F  to  the  vanisliing-point 
of  A  E,  and  EF  to  v.  The  whole  figure,  B  F,  may  then  be  conceived  as 
representing  half  the  gable  roof  of  a  liouse,  A  F  the  rectangle  of  its  base, 
and  A  c  the  rectangle  of  its  sloping  side. 

In  nearly  all  picturesque  buildings,  especially  on  the  Continent,  the 
slopes  of  gables  are  much  varied  (frequently  unequal  on  the  two  sides), 
and  the  vanishing-points  of  their  inclined  lines  become  very  impor- 
tant, if  accuracy  is  required  in  the  intersections  of  tiling,  sides  of  dor- 
mer windows,  etc. 

Obviously,  also,  irregular  triangles  and  polygons  in  vertical  planes 
may  be  more  easily  constructed  by  finding  the  vanishing-points  of 
their  sides,  than  by  the  construction  given  in  the  corollary  to  Problem 
IX.  ;  and  if  such  triangles  or  polygons  have  others  concentrically  in- 
scribed within  them,  as  often  in  Byzantine  mosaics,  etc.,  the  use  of 
the  vanishing-points  will  become  essential. 


PROBLE]y:  XVIII. 

Before  examining  the  last  three  problems  it  is  necessary 
that  YOU  should  imderstand  accurately  what  is  meant  by  the 
position  of  an  inclined  plane. 

Cut  a  piece  of  strong  white  pasteboard  into  any  irregular 
shape,  and  dip  it  in  a  sloped  position  into  water.  However 
you  hold  it,  the  edge  of  the  water,  of  course,  will  always 
draw  a  horizontal  line  across  its  surface.  The  direction  of 
this  horizontal  line  is  the  direction  of  the  inclined  plane. 
(In  beds  of  rock  geologists  call  it  their  '"  strike.") 


Xext,  draw  a  semicircle  on  the  piece  of  pasteboard ;  draw 
its  diameter,  a  b,  Fig.  74.,  and  a  vertical  line  from  its  center, 
c  d;  and  draw  some  other  lines,  c  e,  c  r,  etc.,  from  the  center 
to  any  points  in  the  circumference. 

Xow  dip  the  piece  of  pasteboard  again  into  water,  and, 
holding  it  at  any  inclination  and  in  any  direction  you  choose, 
bring  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  line  a  b.  Then  the 
line  c  D  will  be  the  most  steeply  inclined  of  all  the  lines 
drawn  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle;  g  c  and  h  c  will 
be  less  steep;  and  e  c  and  f  c  less  steep  still.  The  nearer 
the  lines  to  c  d,  the  steeper  they  will  be;  and  the  nearer  to 
A  B,  the  more  nearlv  horizontal. 
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When,  therefore,  the  line  a  b  is  horizontal  (or  marks  the 
water  surface),  its  direction  is  the  direction  of  the  inclined 
plane,  and  the  inclination  of  the  line  d  c  is  the  inclination 
of  the  inclined  plane.  In  beds  of  rock  geologists  call  the 
inclination  of  the  line  d  c  their  "  dip." 

To  fix  the  position  of  an  inclined  plane,  therefore,  is  to 
determine  the  direction  of  any  two  lines  in  the  plane,  a  b 
and  c  D,  of  which  one  shall  be  horizontal  and  the  other  at 
right  angles  to  it.  Then  any  lines  dra^vn  in  the  inclined 
plane,  parallel  to  a  b,  will  be  horizontal ;  and  lines  drawn 
parallel  to  c  d  will  be  as  steep  as  c  d,  and  are  spoken  of  in 
the  text  as  the  "  steepest  lines  "  in  the  plane. 

But  farther,  whatever  the  direction  of  a  plane  may  be,  if 
it  be  extended  indefinitely,  it  will  be  terminated,  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  by  a  boundary  line,  which,  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  is  horizontal  (coinciding  nearly  with  the  visible  hori- 
zon) ; — in  a  vertical  plane,  is  vertical; — and,  in  an  inclined 
plane,  is  inclined. 

This  line  is  properly,  in  each  case,  called  the  "  sight-line  " 
of  such  plane;  but  it  is  only  properly  called  the  "horizon" 
in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  plane :  and  I  have  preferred  using 
always  the  term  "  sight-line,"  not  only  because  more  compre- 
hensive, but  more  accurate ;  for  though  the  curvature  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  so  slight  that  practically  its  visible  limit 
always  coincides  with  the  sight-line  of  a  horizontal  plane,  it 
does  not  mathematically  coincide  with  it,  and  the  two  lines 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  theoretically  identical,  though 
they  are  so  in  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  all  vanishing-points  of  lines  in  any  plane 
must  be  found  on  its  sight-line,  and,  therefore,  that  the  sight- 
line  of  any  plane  may  be  found  by  joining  any  two  of  such 
vanishing-points.  Hence  the  construction  of  Problem 
XVIII. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS  WHICH  COULD  NOT  CONVE- 
NIENTLY BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TEXT. 


I. 


THE  SECOND  COEOLLAEY,  PROBLEM  II. 


In  Fig,  8.  omit  the  lines  c  d,  c'  d',  and  d  s  ;  and,  as  here 
in  Fig.  75.,  from  a  draw  a  d  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  b  t  in 
dj  and  from  d  draw  d  e  parallel  to  b  c. 


Fig.  75. 


Now  as  a  d  is  parallel  to  a  b — 

AC  :  a  c  ::bc  :  d  e^ 
but  A  c  is  equal  to  b  c' — 

.•  .a  c  ==  d  e, 
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iN'ow  because  the  triangles  a  c  v,  h  c'  v,  are  similar — 
a  c  :hc'  ::  a  \  :  h  v, 
and  because  the  triangles  d  e  t,  b  c'  t  are  similar — 
d  e  -.he'  ::  d  T  :  6  t. 

But  a  c  is  equal  to  d  e — 

.'.  a  y  :h  V  ::  d  T  ih  t; 
. ' .  the  two  triangles  a  h  d,  b  t  v,*are  similar,  and  their  angles 
are  alternate ; 

.  • .  T  V  is  parallel  to  a  d. 

m 

But  a  c?  is  parallel  to  a  b — 

.  •  .  T  V  is  parallel  to  a  b. 


n. 

THE    TIIIED    COKOLLAET,    PROBLEM    III. 

In  Fig,  13.,  since  a  k  is  by  construction  parallel  to  a  b  in 
Fig,  12.,  and  t  v  is  by  construction  in  Problem  III,  also 
parallel  to  a  b — 

,  •  .  fl  K  is  parallel  to  t  v, 

.  • .  a  5  R  and  t  6  v  are  alternate  triangles, 

.  • .  a  E  :  T  V  : :  a  &  :   b  v. 

Again,  by  the  construction  of  Fig.  13,,  a  e'  is  parallel  to 
M  y — 

.  • .  a  Z)  r'  and  m  h  v  are  alternate  triangles, 
.  • .  a  e'  :  m  V  ::  a  h  :b  v. 

And  it  has  just  been  shown  that  also 

an  :  T  V  ::  a  h  :h  v — 
.  •  .  a  e'  :  M  V  : :  a  R  :  T  V. 

But  by  construction,  a  r'  =  a  e — 

.  •  .   M  V  =  T  V. 
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ANALYSIS     OF     PKOBLEM     XV. 


We  proceed  to  take  up  the  general  condition  of  the  second 
problem,  before  left  unexamined,  namely,  that  in  which  the 
vertical  distances  b  c'  and  a  c  (Fig.  6.  page  13),  as  well  as 
the  direct  distances  t  d  and  t  d'  are  unequal. 

In  Fig.  6.,  here  repeated  (Fig.  76.),  produce  c'  b  down- 
wards, and  make  c'  e  equal  to  c  a. 


Fig.  76, 


Join  A  E. 

Then,  by  the  second  Corollary  of  Problem  II.,  a  e  is  a 
horizontal  line. 


Draw  T  V  parallel  to  a  e,  cutting  the  sight-line  in  v. 
.  • .  V  is  the  vanishing-point  of  a  e. 
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Complete  the  constructions  of  Problem  II.  and  its  second 
Corollary. 

Then  by  Problem  11.  a  &  is  the  line  a  b  drawn  in  per- 
spective; and  by  its  Corollary  a  e  is  the  line  a  e  drawn  in 
perspective. 

From  V  erect  perpendicular  v  p,  and  produce  a  6  to  cut 
it  in  p. 

Join  T  p,  and  from  e  draw  e  /  parallel  to  a  e,  and  cutting 
A  T  in  /. 


Fig.  77. 

!N"ow  in  triangles  e  b  t  and  a  e  t,  as  e  5  is  parallel  to  e  b 
and  e  /  to  A  e  ; — e  b  :  e  /  : :  e  b  :  a  e. 

But  T  V  is  also  parallel  to  a  e  and  p  v  to  e  6. 

Therefore  also  in  the  triangles  a  p  v  and  a  v  t, 
e5:e/::pv:vT. 

Therefore  pv:vt::eb:ae. 

And,  by  construction,  angle  tpv=Z  aeb. 

Therefore  the  triangles  t  v  p,  a  e  b,  are  similar;  and  t  p 
is  parallel  to  a  b. 
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Now  the  construction  in  this  problem  is  entirely  general 
for  any  inclined  line  a  b,  and  a  horizontal  line  a  e  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  with  it. 

So  that  if  we  find  the  vanishing-point  of  a  e  in  v,  and 
from  v  erect  a  vertical  v  p,  and  from  t  draw  t  p  parallel 
to  A  B,  cutting  V  p  in  p,  p  will  be  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b, 
and  (by  the  same  proof  as  that  given  at  page  17)  of  all  lines 
parallel  to  it. 


Fig.  78. 


JN'ext,  to  find  the  dividing-point  of  the  inclined  line. 

I  remove  some  unnecessary  lines  from  the  last  figure  and 
repeat  it  here,  Fig.  77.,  adding  the  measuring-line  a  m,  that 
the  student  may  observe  its  position  with  respect  to  the  other 
lines  before  I  remove  any  more  of  them. 

ISTow  if  the  line  a  b  in  this  diagram  represented  the  length 
of  the  line  a  b  in  reality  (as  a  b  does  in  Figs.  10.  and  11.), 
we  should  only  have  to  proceed  to  modify  Corollary  III.  of 
Problem  II.  to  this  new  construction.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  A  B  does  not  represent  the  actual  length  of  the  inclined 
line  A  B  in  nature,  nevertheless  we  shall  first  proceed  as  if  it 
did,  and  modify  our  result  afterwards. 
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In  Fig.  77.  draw  a  d  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  b  t  in  d. 

Therefore  a  d  h  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b,  as  a  k  is  of 
A  B  in  Fig.  11. 

Remove  again  from  the  figure  all  lines  except  p  v,  v  t,  p  t, 
ah,  a  d,  and  the  measuring-line. 

Set  off  on  the  measuring-line  a  m  equal  to  a  d. 

Draw  p  Q  parallel  to  a  m,  and  through  h  draw  m  q,  cutting 
p  Q  in  Q. 

Then,  by  the  proof  already  given  in  page  20,  p  q  =  p  t. 

Therefore  if  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  an  inclined  line 
A  B,  and  Q  p  is  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  it,  make  p  q 
equal  to  p  t,  and  a  m  on  the  measuring-line  equal  to  the 
sight-magnitude  of  the  line  a  b  in  the  diagram,  and  the  line 
joining  m  q  will  cut  a  p  in  6. 

TTe  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  what  relation  the 
length  of  the  line  a  b  in  this  diagram,  Fig.  77.,  has  to  the 
length  of  the  line  a  b  in  reality. 

iSTow  the  line  a  e  in  Fig.  77.  represents  the  length  of  a  e 
in  reality. 

But  the  angle  a  e  b.  Fig.  77.,  and  the  corresponding  angle 
in  all  the  constructions  of  the  earlier  problems,  is  in  reality  a 
right  angle,  though  in  the  diagram  necessarily  represented  as 
obtuse. 

Therefore,  if  from  e  we  draw  e  c,  as  in  Fig.  79.,  at  right 
angles  to  a  e,  make  e  c  =  e  b,  and  join 
a  c,  A  c  will  be  the  real  length  of  the  line 
a  b. 

Xow,  therefore,  if  instead  of  a  m  in  Fig. 
78.,  we  take  the  real  length  of  a  b,  that  real 
length  will  be  to  a  m  as  a  c  to  a  b  in  Fiir.~ 
79  "A 

.  Fig.  79. 

And  then,  if  the  line  drawn  to  the  meas- 
uring-line p  Q  is  still  to  cut  a  V  in  h,  it  is  evident  that  the 
line  p  Q  must  be  shortened  in  the  same  ratio  that  a  m  was 
shortened ;  and  the  true  dividing-point  will  be  q'  in  Fig.  80., 
fixed  so  that  q'  p'  shall  be  to  q  p  as  a  m'  is  to  a  m;  a  m'  repre- 
senting the  real  length  of  a  b. 
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But  a  m'  is  therefore  to  a  m  as  a  c  is  to  a  b  in  Fig.  79. 

Therefore  p  q'  must  be  to  p  q  as  a  o  is  to  a  b. 

But  p  Q  equals  p  t  (Fig.  78.) ;  and  p  v  is  to  v  t  (in  Fig. 
78.)  as  B  E  is  to  A  E  (Fig.  79.). 

Hence  we  have  only  to  substitute  p  v  for  e  c,  and  v  t  for 
A  E,  in  Fig.  79.,  and  the  resulting  diagonal  a  c  will  be  the 
required  length  of  p  q'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  construction  given  in  the  text 
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Fig.  80. 

(Fig.  46.)  is  the  simplest  means  of  obtaining  this  magni- 
tude, for  V  D  in  Fig.  46.  (or  v  m  in  Fig.  15.)  =  v  t  by  con- 
struction in  Problem  IV.  It  should,  however,  be  observed, 
that  the  distance  p  q'  or  p  x,  in  Fig.  46.,  may  be  laid  on  the 
sight-line  of  the  inclined  plane  itself,  if  the  measuring-line 
be  drawn  parallel  to  that  sight-line.  And  thus  any  form  may 
be  drawn  on  an  inclined  plane  as  conveniently  as  on  a  hori- 
zontal one,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  radiation  of  the 
verticals,  which  have  a  vanishing-point,  as  shown  in  Prob- 
lem XX. 


THE    END. 
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PREFACE 

TO    THE    RE-ISSUE    OF    1878. 

Here  is  another  of  my  books  republished  at  the  request  of 
my  earnest  and  kind  friend,  ]Mr,  Henry  Willett ;  a  statement 
especially  due  to  him,  because,  in  glancing  over  the  sheets 
as  re-issued,  I  find  them  full  of  useful  things  which  I  did  not 
know  I  had  said,  and  should  probably  have  wasted  much  time 
in  saying  again ;  and  I  am  therefore  heartily  glad  that  these 
four  lectures  are  again  made  generally  readable. 

I  have  no  time  nor  sight  now,  however,  for  the  revision  of 
old  plates :  what  my  eyes  can  do,  must  be  fresh  work :  and 
besides,  I  own  to  a  very  enjoyable  pride  in  making  the  first 
editions  of  my  books  valuable  to  their  possessors,  who  found 
out,  before  other  people,  that  these  writings  and  drawings 
really  were  good  for  something.  I  have  retained  therefore 
in  this  edition  only  the  woodcuts  necessary  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  text :  and  the  two  lovely  engravings  by  Messrs. 
Cuff  and  Armytage  will,  I  hope,  render  the  old  volume  more 
or  less  classical  among  collectors.  They  were  merely  its 
ornaments,  and  the  few  references  to  them  are  withdrawn 
from  the  present  edition  without  the  slightest  harm  to  its 
usefulness. 

In  other  respects,  I  doubt  not  my  publisher's  care  has  made 
it,  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  absolute  reprint  of  the  former 
text. 

Brantwood, 

2lst  January,  1878. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

(1859). 

The  following  addresses,  though  spoken  at  different  times, 
are  intentionally  connected  in  subject ;  their  aim  being  to  set 
one  or  two  main  principles  of  art  in  simple  light  before  the 
general  student,  and  to  indicate  their  practical  bearing  on 
modern  design.  The  law  which  it  has  been  my  effort  chiefly 
to  illustrate  is  the  dependence  of  all  noble  design,  in  any 
kind,  on  the  sculpture  or  painting  of  Organic  Form. 

This  is  the  vital  law;  lying  at  the  root  of  all  that  I  have 
ever  tried  to  teach  respecting  architecture  or  any  other  art. 
It  is  also  the  law  most  generally  disallowed. 

I  believe  this  must  be  so  in  every  subject.  We  are  all  of 
us  willing  enough  to  accept  dead  truths  or  blunt  ones,  which 
can  be  fitted  harmlessly  into  spare  niches,  or  shrouded  and 
cofiined  at  once  out  of  the  way,  we  holding  complacently  the 
cemetery  keys,  and  supposing  we  have  learned  something. 
But  a  sapling  truth,  with  earth  at  its  root  and  blossom  on 
its  branches ;  or  a  trenchant  truth,  that  can  cut  its  way 
through  bars  and  sods,  most  men,  it  seems  to  me,  dislike  the 
sight  or  entertainment  of,  if  by  any  means  such  guest  or 
vision  may  be  avoided.  And,  indeed,  this  is  no  wonder ;  for 
one  such  truth,  thoroughly  accepted,  connects  itself  strangely 
with  others,  and  there  is  no  saying  what  it  may  lead  us  to. 

And  thus  the  gist  of  what  I  have  tried  to  teach  about  archi- 
tecture has  been  throughout  denied  by  my  architect  readers, 
even  when  they  thought  what  I  said  suggestive  in  other  par- 
ticulars. "  Anything  but  that.  Study  Italian  Gothics  ? — 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well ;  build  with  pointed  arches  ? — 
there  is  no  objection ;  use  solid  stone  and  well-burnt  brick  ? — 
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bj  all  means ;  but — learn  to  carve  or  paint  organic  form  our- 
selves!  How  can  such  a  thing  be  asked?  We  are  above  all 
that.  The  carvers  and  painters  are  our  servants — quite  sub- 
ordinate people.  Thej  ought  to  be  glad  if  we  leave  room  for 
them." 

Well,  on  that  it  all  turns.  For  those  who  will  not  learn  to 
carve  or  paint,  and  think  themselves  greater  men  because 
they  cannot,  it  is  wholly  wasted  time  to  read  any  words  of 
mine ;  in  the  truest  and  sternest  sense  they  can  read  no  words 
of  mine;  for  the  most  familiar  I  can  use — "  form,"  "  propor- 
tion," "  beauty,"  "  curvature,"  '*  color," — are  used  in  a  sense 
which  by  no  effort  I  can  communicate  to  such  readers ;  and  in 
no  building  that  I  praise  is  the  thing  that  I  praise  it  for, 
visible  to  them. 

And  it  is  the  more  necessary  for  me  to  state  this  fully, 
because  so-called  Gothic  or  Romanesque  buildings  are  now 
rising  every  day  around  us,  which  might  be  supposed  by  the 
public  more  or  less  to  embody  the  principles  of  those  styles, 
but  which  embody  not  one  of  them,  nor  any  shadow  or  frag- 
ment of  them ;  but  merely  serve  to  caricature  the  noble  build- 
ings of  past  ages,  and  to  bring  their  form  into  dishonor  by 
leaving  out  their  soul. 

The  following  addresses  are  therefore  arranged,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  to  put  this  great  law,  and  one  or  two  collateral 
ones,  in  less  mistakable  light,  securing,  even  in  this  irregular 
form,  at  least  clearness  of  assertion.  For  the  rest,  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  not  one  to  be  decided  by  argument,  but  by 
experiment,  which,  if  the  reader  is  disinclined  to  make,  all 
demonstration  must  be  useless  to  him. 

The  lectures  are  for  the  most  part  printed  as  they  were 
read,  mending  only  obscure  sentences  here  and  there.  The 
parts  which  were  trusted  to  extempore  speaking  are  supplied 
as  well  as  I  can  remember  (only  with  an  addition  here  and 
there  of  things  I  forgot  to  say)  in  the  words,  or  at  least  the 
kind  of  words,  used  at  the  time ;  and  they  contain,  at  all 
events,  the  substance  of  what  I  said  more  accurately  than  hur- 
ried journal  reports.     I  must  beg  my  readers  not  in  general 
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to  trust  to  such,  for  even  in  fast  speaking  I  try  to  use  words 
carefully ;  and  any  alteration  of  expression  will  sometimes  in- 
volve a  great  alteration  in  meaning.  A  little  while  ago  I  had 
to  speak  of  an  architectural  design,  and  called  it  "  elegant " — 
meaning,  founded  on  good  and  well  "  elected  "  models ;  the 
printed  report  gave  "  excellent  "  design  (that  is  to  say,  design 
excellingly  good),  which  I  did  not  mean,  and  should,  even  in 
the  most  hurried  speaking,  never  have  said. 

The  illustrations  of  the  lecture  on  iron  were  sketches  made 
too  roughly  to  be  engraved,  and  yet  of  too  elaborate  subjects 
to  allow  of  my  drawing  them  completely. 

I  hope  throughout  the  volume  the  student  will  perceive  an 
insistence  upon  one  main  truth,  nor  lose  in  any  minor  direc- 
tion of  inquiry  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  the 
acceptance  of  that  truth  fastens  upon  him ;  responsibility  for 
choice,  decisive  and  conclusive,  between  two  modes  of  study, 
which  involve  ultimately  the  development,  or  deadening,  of 
every  power  he  possesses.  I  have  tried  to  hold  that  choice 
clearly  out  to  him,  and  to  unveil  for  him  to  its  farthest  the 
issue  of  his  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  Guides  he 
may  find  many,  and  aids  many ;  but  all  these  will  be  in  vain 
unless  he  has  first  recognized  the  hour  and  the  point  of  life 
when  the  way  divides  itself,  one  way  leading  to  the  Olive 
mountains — one  to  the  vale  of  the  Salt  Sea.  There  are  few 
cross-roads,  that  I  know  of,  from  one  to  the  other.  Let  him 
pause  at  the  parting  of  The  Two  Paths. 
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LECTUKE  I. 

THE  DETERIORATIVE  POWER  OF  CO^'VEXTIONAL  ART  OYER  NATIONS. 
AN  INAUGURAL  LECTURE, 

Delivered  at  the  Opening  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  South 
Kensington  Museum,*  January  Vdih,  iy58. 

1.  As  I  passed,  last  summer,  for  the  first  time,  tlirougli 
tlie  north  of  Scotland,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a 
peculiar  painfulness  in  its  scenery,  caused  by  the  non-mani- 
festation of  the  powers  of  human  art.  I  had  never  traveled 
in,  nor  even  heard  or  conceived  of,  such  a  country  before ; 
nor,  though  I  had  passed  much  of  my  life  amidst  mountain 
scenery  in  the  south,  was  I  before  aware  how  much  of  its 
charm  depended  on  the  little  gracefulnesses  and  tendernesses 
of  human  work,  which  are  mingled  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Alps,  or  spared  by  their  desolation.  It  is  true  that  the  art 
which  carves  and  colors  the  front  of  a  Swiss  cottage  is  not 
of  any  very  exalted  kind;  yet  it  testifies  to  the  completeness 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  faculties  of  the  mountaineer :  it  is 
true  that  the  remnants  of  tower  and  battlement,  which  af- 
ford footing  to  the  wild  vine  on  the  Alpine  promontory, 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  great  serration  of  its  rocks ; 
and   yet  it   is  just   that  fragment  of  their  broken  outline 

*  A  few  introductoiy  words,  in  which,  at  the  opening  of  this  lecture, 
I  tlianked  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Cockerell),  for  his  support  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  asked  his  pardon  for  any  liaaty  expressions  in  my  writings, 
which  might  have  seemed  discourteous  towards  him.  or  other  arclii- 
tects  wliose  general  opinions  were  opposed  to  mine,  may  be  found  by 
tliose  wlio  care  for  preambles,  not  much  misreported,  in  the  Building 
Chronicle ;  with  such  comments  as  the  genius  of  that  journal  was 
likely  to  suggest  to  it.  > 
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which  gives  them  their  pathetic  power,  and  historical 
majesty.  And  this  element  among  the  wilds  of  our  own 
country  I  found  wholly  wanting.  The  Highland  cottage  is 
literally  a  heap  of  gray  stones,  choked  up,  rather  than 
roofed  over,  with  black  peat  and  withered  heather;  the 
only  approach  to  an  effort  at  decoration  consists  in  the 
placing  of  the  clods  of  protective  peat  obliquely  on  its  roof, 
so  as  to  give  a  diagonal  arrangement  of  lines,  looking  some- 
what as  if  the  surface  had  been  scored  over  by  a  gigantic 
claymore. 

2.  And,  at  least  among  the  northern  hills  of  Scotland, 
elements  of  more  ancient  architectural  interest  are  equally 
absent.  The  solitary  peelhouse  is  hardl}"  discernible  by  the 
windings  of  the  stream ;  the  roofless  aisle  of  the  priory  is 
lost  among  the  enclosures  of  the  village ;  and  the  capital 
city  of  the  Highlands,  Inverness,  placed  where  it  might  en- 
noble one  of  the  sweetest  landscapes,  and  by  the  shore  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  estuaries  in  the  world  ; — placed  between 
the  crests  of  the  Grampians  and  the  flowing  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  as  if  it  were  a  jewel  clasping  the  folds  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  blue  zone  of  the  sea, — is  only  distinguishable 
from  a  distance  by  one  architectural  feature,  and  exalts  all  the 
surrounding  landscape  by  no  other  associations  than  those 
which  can  be  connected  with  its  modern  castellated  jail. 

3.  AVhile  these  conditions  of  Scottish  scenery  affected  me 
very  painfully,  it  being  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had 
been  in  any  country  possessing  no  valuable  monuments  or 
examples  of  art,  they  also  forced  me  into  the  consideration 
of  one  or  two  difficult  questions  respecting  the  effect  of  art 
on  the  human  mind ;  and  they  forced  these  questions  upon 
me  eminently  for  this  reason,  that  while  I  was  wandering 
disconsolately  among  the  moors  of  the  Grampians,  Avhere 
there  was  no  art  to  be  found,  news  of  peculiar  interest  were 
every  day  arriving  from  a  country  where  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  art,  and  art  of  a  delicate  kind,  to  be  found.  Among 
the  models  set  before  you  in  this  institution,  and  in  the 
others  established  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  teaching 
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of  design,  there  are,  I  suppose,  none  in  their  kind  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  decorated  works  of  India.  They  are,  in- 
deed, in  all  materials  capable  of  color, — wool,  marble,  or 
metal, — almost  inimitable  in  their  delicate  application  of 
divided  hue,  and  fine  arrangement  of  fantastic  line.  Kor  is 
this  power  of  theirs  exerted  by  the  people  rarely,  or  with- 
out enjoyment ;  the  love  of  subtle  design  seems  universal  in 
the  race,  and  is  developed  in  every  implement  that  they  shape, 
and  every  building  that  they  raise ;  it  attaches  itself  with 
the  same  intensity,  and  with  the  same  success,  to  the  service 
of  superstition,  of  pleasure,  or  of  cruelty ;  and  enriches  alike, 
with  one  profusion  of  enchanted  iridescence,  the  dome  of  the 
l^agoda,  the  fringe  of  the  girdle,  and  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
4.  So  then  you  have,  in  these  two  great  populations,  In- 
dian and  Highland — in  the  races  of  the  jungle  and  of  the 
moor — two  national  capacities  distinctly  and  accurately  op- 
posed. On  the  one  side  you  have  a  race  rejoicing  in  art, 
and  eminently  and  universally  endowed  with  the  gift  of  it ; 
on  the  other  you  have  a  people  careless  of  art,  and  apparent- 
ly incapable  of  it,  their  utmost  efforts  hitherto  reaching  no 
farther  than  to  the  variation  of  the  positions  of  the  bars  of 
color  in  square  checkers.  And  we  are  thus  urged  naturally 
to  inquire  what  is  the  effect  on  the  moral  character,  in  each 
nation,  of  this  vast  difference  in  their  pursuits  and  apparent 
capacities?  and  whether  those  rude  checkers  of  the  tartan, 
or  the  exquisitely  fancied  involutions  of  the  Cashmere,  fold 
habitually  over  the  noblest  hearts?  We  have  had  our  answer. 
Since  the  race  of  man  began  its  couree  of  sin  on  this  earth, 
nothing  has  ever  been  done  by  it  so  significative  of  all  bes- 
tial, and  lower  than  bestial,  degradation,  as  the  acts  of  the 
Intlian  race  in  the  year  that  has  just  passed  by.  Cruelty  as 
fierce  may  indeed  have  been  wreaked,  and  brutality  as 
abominable  been  practised  before,  but  never  under  like  cir- 
cumstances ;  rage  of  prolonged  war,  and  resentment  of  pro- 
longed oppression,  have  made  men  as  cruel  before  now; 
and  gradual  decline  into  barbarism,  where  no  examples  of 
decency  or  civilization  existed  around  them,  has  sunk,  be- 
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fore  now,  isolated  ]io|)ulations  to  the  lowest  level  of  possible 
hiununity.  But  cruelty  stretched  to  its  fiercest  against  the 
gentle  and  unoffending,  and  corruption  festered  to  its  loath- 
somest  in  the  midst  of  the  witnessing  presence  of  a  dis- 
ciplined civilization, — these  we  could  not  have  known  to  l)e 
within  the  practicable  compass  of  human  guilt,  but  for  the 
acts  of  the  Indian  mutineer.  And,  as  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
you  have  an  extreme  energy  of  baseness  displayed  by  these 
lovers  of  art;  on  the  other, — as  if  to  put  the  question  into 
the  narrowest  compass, — you  have  had  an  extreme  energy 
of  virtue  displayed  by  the  despisers  of  art.  Among  all  the 
soldiers  to  whom  you  owe  3'our  victories  in  the  Crimea,  and 
your  avenging  in  the  Indies,  to  none  are  3"0u  bound  by 
closer  bonds  of  gratitude  than  to  the  men  who  have  been 
born  and  bred  among  those  desolate  Highland  moors.  And 
thus  you  have  the  differences  in  capacity  and  circumstance 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  differences  in  result  on 
the  moral  habits  of  two  nations,  put  into  the  most  signifi- 
cant— the  most  palpable — the  most  brief  opposition.  Out 
of  the  peat  cottage  come  faith,  courage,  self-sacrifice,  purity, 
and  piet}^,  and  whatever  else  is  fruitful  in  the  work  of 
Heaven ;  out  of  the  ivory  palace  come  treachery,  cruelty, 
cowardice,  idolatry,  bestiality — whatever  else  is  fruitful  in 
tlie  work  of  Hell. 

5.  But  the  difficulty  does  not  close  here.  From  one  in- 
stance, of  hoAvever  great  apparent  force,  it  would  be  wholly 
unfair  to  gather  ajiy  general  conclusion — Avholly  illogical  to 
assert  that  because  we  had  once  found  love  of  art  connected 
with  moral  baseness,  the  love  of  art  must  be  the  general 
root  of  moral  baseness ;  and  equally  unfair  to  assert  that,  be- 
cause we  had  once  found  neglect  of  art  coincident  with 
nobleness  of  disposition,  neglect  of  art  must  be  always  the 
source  or  sign  of  that  nobleness.  But  if  Ave  pass  from  the 
Indian  peninsula  into  other  countries  of  the  globe ;  and  from 
our  own  recent  experience,  to  the  records  of  history,  we 
shall  still  find  one  great  fact  fronting  us,  in  stern  univer- 
sality— namely,  the  apparent  connection  of  great  success  in 
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art  '^^th  subsequent  national  degradation.  You  find,  in  tlie 
first  place,  that  the  nations  whicli  possessed  a  refined  art 
were  always  subdued  by  those  who  possessed  none :  you 
find  the  Lydian  subdued  by  the  Mede ;  the  Athenian  by  the 
Spartan;  the  Greek  by  the  Roman;  the  Roman  by  the 
Goth ;  the  Burgundian  by  the  Switzer :  but  you  find,  be- 
yond this — that  even  where  no  attack  by  any  external 
power  has  accelerated  the  catastrophe  of  the  state,  the  period 
in  which  any  given  peo})le  reach  their  highest  power  in  art 
is  precisely  that  in  which  they  appear  to  sign  the  warrant 
of  their  own  ruin ;  and  that,  from  the  moment  in  which  a 
perfect  statue  ajjpears  in  Florence,  a  perfect  picture  in  Yenice, 
or  a  perfect  fresco  in  Rome,  from  that  hour  forward,  prob- 
ity, industry,  and  courage  seem  to  be  exiled  from  their 
w^alls,  and  they  perish  in  a  sculpturesque  paralysis,  or  a 
many-colored  corruption. 

6.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  As  art  seera^  thus,  in  its  del- 
icate form,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  indolence 
and  sensuality, — so,  1  need  hardly  remind  you,  it  hitherto 
has  appeared  only  in  energetic  manifestation  when  it  was 
in  the  service  of  superstition.  The  four  great  manifestations 
of  human  intellect  which  founded  the  four  principal  king- 
doms of  art, — Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  and  Italian, 
— were  developed  by  the  strong  excitement  of  active  super- 
stition in  the  worship  of  Osiris,  Belus,  Minerva,  and  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  Therefore,  to  speak  briefly,  it  may  ap- 
pear very  difficult  to  show  that  art  has  ever  yet  existed  in 
a  consistent  and  thoroughly  energetic  school,  unless  it  was 
engaged  in  the  propagation  of  falsehood,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  vice. 

7.  And  finally,  while  art  has  thus  shown  itself  always 
active  in  the  service  of  luxury  and  idolatry-,  it  has  also  been 
strongh^  directed  to  the  exaltation  of  cruelty.  A  nation 
which  lives  a  pastoral  and  innocent  life  never  decorates  the 
shepherd's  staff  or  the  plow-handle ;  but  races  who  live  by 
depredation  and  slaughter  nearly  always  bestow  exquisite 
ornaments  on  the  quiver,  the  helmet,  and  the  spear. 
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8.  Does  it  not  seem  to  yon,  then,  on  all  these  three  counts, 
more  than  questionable  whether  we  are  assembled  here  in 
Kensington  Museum  to  any  good  purpose  ?  ^ligiit  we  not 
justly  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  fear,  rather  than 
with  symi)athy,  by  the  innocent  and  unartistical  })ublic? 
Are  we  even  sure  of  ourselves?  Do  we  know  what  we  are 
about?  Are  we  met  here  as  honest  people?  or  are  we  not 
rather  so  many  Catilines  assembled  to  devise  the  hasty  deg- 
radation of  onr  country,  or,  like  a  conclave  of  midnight 
witches,  to  summon  and  send  forth,  on  new  and  unsus])ected 
missions,  the  demons  of  luxury,    cruelty,  and  superstition? 

9.  I  trust,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  not  so :  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Redgrave  and  Mr.  Cole  do  not  at  all  include  re- 
sults of  this  kind  in  their  conception  of  the  ultimate  objects 
of  the  institution  which  owes  so  much  to  their  strenuous  and 
Avell-directed  exertions.  And  I  have  put  this  painful 
question  before  you,  only  that  we  may  face  it  thoroughly, 
and,  as  I  hope,  out-face  it.  If  you  Avill  give  it  a  little 
sincere  attention  this  evening,  I  trust  we  may  find  sufficiently 
good  reasons  for  our  work,  ;ind  ])roceed  to  it  hereafter,  as 
all  good  workmen  should  do,  with  clear  heads,  and  calm 
consciences. 

10.  To  return,  then,  to  the  first  point  of  difficulty,  the 
relations  between  art  and  mental  disposition  in  India  and 
Scotland.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  art  of  India  is  delicate  and 
refined.  But  it  has  one  curious  character  distinguishing  it 
from  all  other  art  of  equal  merit  in  design — it  never  rep- 
resents a  natural  fad.  It  either  forms  its  compositions 
out  of  meaningless  fragments  of  color  and  fiowings  of  line ; 
or,  if  it  represents  any  living  creature,  it  represents  that  crea- 
ture under  some  distorted  and  monstrous  form.  To  all  the 
facts  and  forms  of  nature  it  wilfully  and  resolutely  oi)poses 
itself :  it  will  not  draw  a  man,  but  an  eight-armed  monster; 
it  will  not  draw  a  flower,  but  only  a  spiral  or  a  zigzag, 

11.  It  thus  indicates  that  the  people  who  practise  it  are 
cut  off  from  all  possible  sources  of  healthy  knowledge  or 
natural  delight ;  that  they  have  wilfuUy  sealed  up  and  put 
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aside  the  entire  volume  of  the  world,  and  have  got  nothing 
to  read,  nothing  to  dwell  upon,  but  that  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts,  of  which  Ave  are  told  that  "  it  is 
only  evil  continually."  Over  the  whole  spectacle  of  crea- 
tion they  have  thrown  a  veil  in  which  there  is  no  rent.  For 
thein  no  star  peeps  through  the  blanket  of  Irfie  dark — for 
them  neither  their  heaven  shines  nor  their  mountains  rise — 
lor  them  the  flowers  do  not  blossom — for  them  the  creatures 
ot  held  and  forest  do  not  live.  They  lie  bound  in  the  dun- 
geon of  their  own  corruption,  encompassed  only  by  doleful 
phantoms,  or  by  spectral  vacancy. 

12.  jN'eed  I  remind  you  what  an  exact  reverse  of  this 
condition  of  mind,  as  respects  the  observance  of  nature,  is 
presented  by  the  people  whom  we  have  just  been  led  to 
contemplate  in  contrast  with  the  Indian  race  ?  You  will 
find,  upon  reflection,  that  all  the  highest  points  of  the 
Scottish  character  are  connected  with  impressions  derived 
straight  from  the  natural  scenery  of  their  country.  No 
nation   has  ever   before  shown,  in  the  general  tone  of  its 

lanojuao;e, — in  the  "general  current  of  its  literature, — so  con- 
es    o  ^  o  ■ 

stant  a  habit  of  hallowing  its  passions  and  confirming  its 
principles  by  direct  association  with  the  charm,  or  power, 
of  nature.  The  writings  of  Scott  and  Burns — and  yet  more, 
of  the  far  greater  poets  than  Burns  who  gave  Scotland  her 
traditional  ballads, — furnish  you  in  every  stanza — almost  in 
every  line — with  examples  of  tins  association  of  natural 
scenery  with  the  passions  ;  *  but  an  instance  of  its  farther 

*The  great  poets  of  Scotland,  like  the  great  poets  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, never  write  di.ssolutelj%  either  in  matter  or  method  ;  but  with 
stern  and  measured  meaning  in  every  syllable.  Here's  a  bit  of  first- 
rate  work  for  example  : — 

"Tweed  said  to  Till, 

'  What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still  ?  ' 

Till  said  to  Tweed, 

'  Though  ye  inn  wi'  speed, 

And  I  rin  slaw, 

Wliar  ye  droon  ae  man, 

I  droon  twa.'  " 
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connection  with  moral  princi])le  struck  me  forcibly  just  at 
the  time  Avhen  I  was  most  lamenting  the  absence  of  art  among 
the  peo})le.  In  one  of  the  loneliest  districts  of  Scotland, 
where  the  peat  cottages  are  darkest,  just  at  the  western 
foot  of  that  great  mass  of  the  Gram})ians  which  encircles 
the  sources  of  the  Spey  and  tlie  Dee,  the  main  road  which 
traverses  the  chain  winds  round  the  foot  of  a  broken  rock 
calle<l  Crag,  or  Craig  Ellachie.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
iu  either  its  height  or  form  ;  it  is  darkened  with  a  few 
scattered  })ines,  and  touched  along  its  summit  with  a  flush 
of  heather  ;  but  it  constitutes  a  kind  of  headland,  or  leading 
promontory,  in  the  group  of  hills  to  which  it  belongs — a 
sort  of  initial  letter  of  the  mountains  ;  and  thus  stands  in 
the  mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  Clan  Grant, 
for  a  type  of  their  country,  and  of  the  influence  of  that 
country  upon  themselves.  Their  sense  of  this  is  beautifully 
indicated  in  the  war-cry  of  the  clan,  "Standfast,  Craig 
Ellachie."  You  may  think  long  over  those  few  words 
without  exhausting  the  deep  wells  of  feeling  and  thought 
contained  in  them — the  love  of  the  native  land,  the  assur- 
ance of  their  faithfulness  to  it  ;  the  subdued  and  gentle 
assertion  of  indomitable  courage — I  iiiai)  need  to  be  told  to 
stand,  but,  if  I  do,  Craig  Ellachie  does.  You  could  not  but 
have  felt,  had  you  passed  beneath  it  at  the  time  when  so  many 
of  England's  dearest  children  were  being  defended  by  the 
strength  of  heart  of  men  born  at  its  foot,  how  often  among 
the  delicate  Indian  palaces,  whose  marble  was  pallid  with 
horror,  and  whose  vermilion  was  darkened  with  blood,  the 
remembrance  of  its  rough  gray  rocks  and  ]:»urple  heaths 
must  have  risen  before  the  sight  of  the  Highland  soldier 
how  often  the  hailing  of  the  shot  and  the  shriek  of  battle, 
would  pass  away  from  his  hearing,  and  leave  only  the 
whisper  of  the  old  pine  branches, — "  Stand  fast,  Crait 
Ellachie  !  " 

13.  You  have,  in  these  two  nations,  seen  in  direct  opposi-l 
tion  the  effects  on  moral  sentiment  of  art  without  nature,] 
and  of  nature  without  art.     And  you  see  enough  to  justify] 
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you  in  suspecting — while,  if  you  choose  to  investigate  the 
subject  more  deeply  and  with  other  examples,  you  will  find 
enough  to  justify  you  in  concluding — that  art,  followed  as 
such,  and  for  its  own  sake,  irrespective  of  the  interpretation 
of  nature  by  it,  is  destructive  of  whatever  is  best  and  noblest 
in  humanity  ;  but  that  nature,  however  simply  observed, 
or  imperfectly  known,  is,  in  the  degree  of  the  affection  felt 
for  it,  protective  and  helpful  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  human- 
ity. 

14.  You  might  then  conclude  farther,  that  art,  so  far  as 
it  Avas  devoted  to  the  record  or  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
would  be  helpful  and  ennobling  also. 

15.  And  you  would  conclude  this  with  perfect  truth. 
Let  me  repeat  the  assertion  distinctly  and  solemnly,  as  the 
first  that  I  am  permitted  to  make  in  this  building,  devoted 
in  a  way  so  new  and  so  admirable  to  the  service  of  the  art- 
students  of  England — Wherever  art  is  practised  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  delight  of  the  workman  is  in  what  he  does 
and pt'odtices,  instead  of  in  what  he  interprets  or  exhihits, — 
there  art  has  an  influence  of  the  most  fatal  kind  on  brain 
and  heart,  and  it  issues,  if  long  so  pursued,  in  the  destruction 
hoth  of  intellectual poicer  and  moral  jyrinclpls  j  whereas  art, 
devoted  humbly  and  self -forgetfully  to  the  clear  statement 
and  record  of  the  facts  of  the  universe,  is  always  helpful  and 
beneficent  to  mankind,  full  of  comfort,  strength,  and  salva- 
tion. 

16.  Now,  when  you  were  once  well  assured  of  this,  you 
might  logically  infer  another  thing,  namely,  that  when 
Art  was  occupied  in  the  function  in  which  she  was  service- 
able, she  would  herself  be  strengthened  by  the  service  ; 
and  when  she  was  doing  what  Providence  without  doubt 
intended  her  to  do,  she  would  gain  in  vitality  and  dignity 
just  as  she  advanced  in  usefulness.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
might  gather,  that  when  her  agency  was  distorted  to  the 
deception  or  degradation  of  mankind,  she  would  herself  be 
equally  misled  and  degraded — that  she  would  be  checked  in 
advance,  or  precipitated  in  decline. 
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17.  And  this  is  the  truth  also  ;  and  holding  this  clue  you 
will  easily  and  justly  interpret  the  phenomena  of  history. 
So  long  as  Art  is  steady  in  the  contemplation  and  exliibition 
of  natural  facts,  so  long  she  herself  lives  and  grows;  and 
in  her  own  life  and  growth  partly  implies,  partly  secures, 
that  of  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  which  she  is  practised. 
But  a  time  has  always  hitherto  come,  in  which,  having  thus 
reached  a  singular  perfection,  she  begins  to  contemplate 
that  perfection,  and  to  imitate  it,  and  deduce  rules  and  forms 
from  it  ;  and  thus  to  forget  her  duty  and  ministry  as  the 
interpreter  and  discoverer  of  Truth.  And  in  the  very  in- 
stant when  this  diversion  of  her  purpose  and  forgetfulness 
of  her  function  take  place — forgetfulness  generally  coin- 
cident with  her  apparent  perfection — in  that  instant,  I  say, 
begins  her  actual  catastrophe  ;  and  by  her  own  fall — so  far 
as  she  has  influence — she  accelerates  the  ruin  of  the  nation 
by  which  she  is  practised. 

18.  The  study,  however,  of  the  effect  of  art  on  the  mind 
of  nations  is  one  rather  for  the  historian  than  for  us  ;  at  all 
events  it  is  one  for  the  discussion  of  which  we  have  no 
more  time  this  evening.  But  I  will  ask  your  patience  with 
me  while  I  try  to  illustrate,  in  some  farther  particulars,  the 
dependence  of  the  healthy  state  and  power  of  art  itself  u])on 
the  exercise  of  its  appointed  function  in  the  interpretation 
of  fact. 

19.  You  observe  that  I  always  say  interpretation,  never 
imitation.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is,  first,  that  good  art 
rarely  imitates  ;  it  usually  only  describes  or  explains. 
But  my  second  and  chief  reason  is  that  good  art  always 
consists  of  two  things :  First,  the  observation  of  facts ; 
secondly,  the  manifesting  of  human  design  and  authority  in 
the  way  that  fact  is  told.  Great  and  good  art  must  unite 
the  two  ;  it  cannot  exist  for  a  moment  but  in  their  unity ; 
it  consists  of  the  two  as  essentially  as  water  consists  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  or  marble  of  lime  ami  carbonic  acid. 

20.  Let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the  nature  of  each  of  the 
elements.     The  first  element,  "we  say,  is  the  love  of  Xature, 
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leading  to  the  effort  to  observe  and  report  her  truly.  And 
this  is  the  first  and  leading  element.  Review  for  yourselves 
the  history  of  art,  and  you  will  find  this  to  be  a  manifest 
certainty,  that  no  great  school  ever'  yet  existed  which  had  not 
for  prhnal  aim  the  representation  of  some  natural  fact  as  trtdy 
as  possible.  There  have  only  yet  appeared  in  the  world  three 
schools  of  perfect  art — schools,  that  is  to  say,  which  did  their 
work  as  well  as  it  seems  possible  to  do  it.  These  are  the 
Athenian,*  Florentine,  and  Venetian.  The  Athenian  pro- 
posed to  itself  the  perfect  representation  of  the  form  of  the 
human  body.  It  strove  to  do  that  as  well  as  it  could ;  it  did 
that  as  well  as  it  can  be  done ;  and  all  its  greatness  was 
founded  upon  and  involved  in  that  single  and  honest  effort. 
The  Florentine  school  proposed  to  itself  the  perfect  expression 
of  human  emotion — the  showing  of  the  effects  of  passion  in 
the  human  face  and  gesture.  I  call  this  the  Florentine  school, 
because,  whether  you  take  Raphael  for  the  culminating  master 
of  expressionalartin  Italy,  or  Leonardo,  or  Michael  Angelo, 
you  will  find  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  national  effort 
which  produced  those  masters  had  its  root  in  Florence ;  not 
at  Urbino  or  Milan.  I  say,  then,  this  Florentine  or  leading 
Italian  school  proposed  to  itself  human  expression  for  its  aim 
in  natural  truth ;  it  strove  to  do  that  as  well  as  it  could — 
did  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  done — and  all  its  greatness  is 
rooted  in  that  single  and  honest  effort.  Thirdly,  the  Vene- 
tian school  proposed  to  itself  the  representation  of  the  effect 
of  color  and  shade  on  all  things ;  chiefly  on  the  human  form. 
1 1  tried  to  do  that  as  well  as  it  could — did  it  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done — and  all  its  greatness  is  founded  on  that  single 
and  honest  effort, 

21.  Pray  do  not  leave  this  room  without  a  perfectly  clear 
holding  of  these  three  ideas.  You  may  try  them,  and  toss 
them  about,  afterwards,  as  much  as  you  like,  to  see  if  they'll 
bear  shaking ;  but  do  let  me  put  them  well  and  plainly  into 
your  possession.     Attach  them  to  three  works  of  art  which 

*  See  below,  the  farther  notice  of  the  real  spirit  of  Greek  work,  in 
the  address  at  Bradford. 
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you  all  have  either  seen  or  continually  heard  of.  Tliore's 
the  (so-called)  '•'Theseus  "  of  the  Elgin  ^Farbles.  That  rep- 
resents the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  Athenian  school — the 
natural  form  of  the  human  body.  All  their  conventional 
architecture — their  graceful  sha})ing  and  painting  of  pottery 
— whatsoever  other  art  they  practised — was  dependent  for 
its  greatness  on  this  sheet-anchor  of  central  aim  :  true  shape 
of  living  man.  Then  take,  for  your  type  of  the  Italian 
school,  Raphael's  "  Disputa  del  Sacramento;  "  that  will  be 
an  accepted  type  by  everybody,  and  will  involve  no  possibly 
questionable  points :  the  Germans  will  admit  it ;  the  Eng- 
lish academicians  Avill  admit  it ;  and  the  English  purists  and 
pre-Raphaelites  will  admit  it.  Well,  there  you  have  the 
truth  of  human  expression  proposed  as  an  aim.  That  is  the 
way  people  look  when  they  feel  this  or  that — when  they 
have  this  or  that  other  mental  character :  are  they  de- 
votional, thoughtful,  affectionate,  indignant,  or  inspired? 
are  they  prophets,  saints,  priests,  or  kings?  then — whatso- 
ever is  truly  thoughtful,  affectionate,  prophetic,  priestly, 
kingly — that  the  Florentine  school  tried  to  discern,  and 
show ;  that  they  have  discerned  and  shown ;  and  all  their 
greatness  is  first  fastened  in  their  aim  at  this  central  truth 
— the  oj)en  expression  of  the  living  human  soul. 

22.  Lastly,  take  Yeronese's  "Marriage  in  Cana  "  in  the 
Louvre.  There  you  have  the  most  perfect  representation 
possible  of  color,  and  light,  and  shade,  as  they  affect  the 
external  aspect  of  the  human  form,  and  its  immediate  acces- 
sories, architecture,  furniture,  and  dress.  This  external 
aspect  of  noblest  nature  was  the  first  aim  of  the  Venetians, 
and  all  their  greatness  depended  on  their  resolution  to 
achieve,  and  their  patience  in  achieving  it. 

23.  Here,  then,  are  the  three  greatest  schools  of  the 
former  world  exemplified  for  you  in  three  well-known  works. 
The  Phidian  ' '  Theseus  ' '  represents  the  Greek  school  pur- 
suing truth  of  form;  the  "Disputa"  of  Raphael,  the 
Florentine  school  pursuing  truth  of  mental  expression ;  the 
' '  Marriage  in  Cana, ' '  the  Venetian  school  pursuing  truth  of 
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color  and  light.  But  do  not  suppose  that  the  law  which  I 
am  stating  to  you — the  great  law  of  art-life — can  only  be 
seen  in  these,  the  most  powerful  of  all  art  schools.  It  is 
just  as  manifest  in  each  and  every  school  that  ever  has  had 
life  in  it  at  all.  Wheresoever  the  search  after  truth  begins, 
there  life  begins ;  wheresoever  that  search  ceases,  there  life 
ceases.  As  ions:  as  a  school  of  art  holds  anv  chain  of 
natural  facts,  trying  to  discover  more  of  them  and  express 
them  better  daily,  it  may  play  hither  and  thither  as  it  likes 
on  this  side  of  the  chain  or  that ;  it  may  design  grotesques 
and  conventionalisms,  build  the  simplest  buildings,  serve  the 
most  practical  utilities,  yet  all  it  does  will  be  gloriously 
designed  and  gloriously  done ;  but  let  it  once  quit  hold  of 
the  chain  of  natural  fact,  cease  to  pursue  that  as  the  clue  to 
its  work ;  let  it  propose  to  itself  any  other  end  than  preach- 
ing this  living  word,  and  think  fii'st  of  showing  its  own  skill 
or  its  own  fancy,  and  from  that  hour  its  fall  is  precipitate 
— its  destruction  sure ;  nothing  that  it  does  or  designs  will 
ever  have  life  or  loveliness  in  it  more ;  its  hour  has  come, 
and  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wis- 
dom in  the  grave  whither  it  goeth. 

24:.  Let  us  take  for  example  that  school  of  art  over  which 
many  of  you  would  perhaps  think  this  law  had  little  power 
— the  school  of  Gothic  architecture.  Many  of  us  may  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  that  school  ratlier  as  one  of 
forms  than  of  facts — a  scliool  of  pinnacles,  and  buttresses, 
and  conventional  mouldings,  and  disguise  of  nature  by  mon- 
strous imaginings — not  a  school  of  truth  at  all.  I  think  I 
shall  be  able,  even  in  the  little  time  we  have  to-nighi,  to 
show  that  this  is  not  so;  and  that  our  great  law  holds  just 
as  good  at  Amiens  and  Salisburj^  as  it  does  at  Athens  and 
Florence. 

25.  I  wiU  go  back  then  first  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
Gothic  art,  and  before  you,  the  students  of  Kensington,  as 
an  impaneled  jury,  I  Avill  bring  two  examples  of  the  bar- 
barism out  of  which  Gothic  art  merges,  approximately  con- 
temporary in  date  and  parallel  in  executive  skill ;  but,  the 
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one,  a  barbarism  that  did  not  get  on,  and  could  not  get  on; 
the  other,  a  barbarism  that  could  get  on,  and  did  get  on; 
and  you,  the  impaneled  jury,  shall  judge  what  is  the 
essential  difference  between  tlie  two  barbarisms,  and  decide 
for  yourselves  what  is  the  seed  of  life  in  the  one,  and  the 
sign  of  death  in  the  other, 

26.  The  tirst, — that  which  has  in  it  the  sign  of  death, — 
furnishes  us  at  the  same  time  with  an  illustration  far  too 
interesting  to  be  passed  l:)y,  of  certain  principles  much 
depended  on  by  our  common  modern  designers.  Taking  up 
one  of  our  architectural  publications  the  other  day,  and 
o})ening  it  at  random,  I  chanced  u})on  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation, put  in  rather  curious  English;  but  you  shall  have 
it  as  it  stands  : — 

"  Aristotle  asserts,  that  the  greatest  species  of  the  beauti- 
ful are  Order,  Symmetry,  and  the  Definite." 

27.  I  should  tell  you,  however,  that  this  statement  is  not 
given  as  authoritative;  it  is  one  example  of  various 
Architectural  teachings,  given  in  a  report  in  the  Building 
Chronicle  for  May,  18.57,  of  a  lecture  on  Proportion;  in 
which  the  only  thing  the  lecturer  appears  to  have  proved 
was  that, — 

"  Tiie  system  of  dividing  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  into 
parts  for  copying  the  aiicicMit  architectural  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
adopted  by  arciiitects  from  Vitruvius  (circa  B.C.  25)  to  the  present 
l)priod,  as  a  method  for  producing  ancient  architecture,  is  entirely  use- 
less, for  the  seveial  parts  of  Grecian  arcliitecture  cannot  be  reduced  or 
subdivided, by  this  system  ;  neither  does  it  apply  to  the  architecture 
of  Rome." 

28.  Still,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  the  lecture  appears 
to  have  been  just  one  of  those  of  which  j^ou  will  at  present 
hear  so  many,  the  protests  of  architects  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  sculpture — or  of  any  other  mode  of  expressing 
natural  beauty — against  natural  beauty ;  and  their  en- 
deavor to  substitute  mathematical  proportions  for  the 
knowledge  of  life  they  do  not  possess,  and  the  representation 
of  life  of  which  they  are  incapable.     jSTow,  this  substitution 
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of  obedience  to  mathematical  law  for  sympathy  with  observed 
life,  is  the  first  characteristic  of  the  hopeless  work  of  all 
ages;  as  such,  you  will  find  it  eminently  manifested  in  the 
specimen  I  have  to  give  you  of  the 
hopeless  Gothic  barbarism ;  the  bar- 
barism from  which  nothing  could 
emerge — for  which  no  future  was  pos- 
sible but  extinction.  The  Aristotelian 
principles  of  the  Beautiful  are,  you 
remember,  Order,  Symmetry,  and  the 
Definite.  Here  you  have  the  three, 
in  perfection,  applied  to  the  ideal  of 
an  angel,  in  a  psalter  of  the  eighth 
century,  existing  in  the  library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.* 

29.  Xow,  you  see  the  characteristics  of  this  utterly  dead 
school  are,  first,  the  wilful  closing  of  its  eyes  to  natural 
facts ; — for,  however  igTiorant  a  person  may  be,  he  need  only 
look  at  a  human  being  to  see  that  it  has  a  mouth  as  well  as 
eyes;  and  secondly,  the  endeavor  to  adorn  or  idealize' natural 
fact  according  to  its  own  notions:  it  puts  red  spots  in  the 
middle  of  the  hands,  and  sharpens  the  thumbs,  thinking  to 
improve  them.  Here  you  have  the  most  pure  type  possible 
of  the  principles  of  idealism  in  all  ages :  whenever  people 
don't  look  at  i^ature,  they  always  think  they  can  improve 
her.  You  will  also  admire,  doubtless,  the  exquisite  result  of 
the  application  of  our  great  modem  architectural  principle 
of  beauty — symmetry,  or  equal  balance  of  part  by  part ;  you 
see  even  the  eyes  are  made  symmetrical — entirely  round,  in- 
stead of  irregularly  oval ;  and  the  iris  is  set  properly  in  the 
middle,  instead  of — as  nature  has  absurdly  put  it — rather 
under  the  upper  lid.  You  will  also  observe  the  "principle 
of  the  pyramid  "  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  figure, 
and  the  value  of  "  series  "  in  the  placing  of  the  dots. 

30.  From  this  dead  barbarism  we  pass  to  living  barbarism 
— to  work  done  by  hands  quite  as  rude,  if  not  ruder,  and  by 

*  I  copy  this  woodcut  from  West  wood's  "  Palseographia  Sacra." 
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minds  as  uninformed ;  and  vet  work  which  in  every  line  of  it 
is  prophetic  of  power,  and  has  in  it  the  sure  dawn  of  day. 
You  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Giotto  was  the  founder  of 
art  in  Italy.  He  was  not :  neither  he,  nor  Giunta  Pisano,  nor 
Xiccolo  Pisano.  They  all  laid  strong  hands  to  the  work,  and 
brought  it  first  into  aspect  above  ground ;  but  the  foundation 
had  been  laid  for  them  by  the  builders  of  the  Lombardic 
churches  in  the  valleys  of  the  Adda  and  the  Arno.  li  is  in 
the  sculpture  of  the  round  arched  churches  of  IN^orth  Italy, 
bearing  disputable  dates,  ranging  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  century,  that  you  will  find  the  lowest  struck  roots  of 
the  art  of  Titian  and  Raphael.*  I  go,  therefore,  to  the 
church  which  is  certainly  the  earliest  of  these,  St.  Ambrogio, 
of  Milan,  said  still  to  retain  some  portions  of  the  actual 
structure  from  which  St.  Ambrose  excluded  Theodosius,  and 
at  all  events  furnishing  the  most  archaic  examples  of  Lom- 
bardic sculpture  in  Xorth  Italy.  I  do  not  venture  to  guess 
their  date ;  they  are  barbarous  enough  for  any  date. 

31.  We  find  the  pulpit  of  this  church  covered  with  inter- 
lacing patterns,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  manuscript 
at  Cambridge,  but  among  them  is  figure  sculpture  of  a  very 
diilerent  kind.  It  is  wrought  with  mere  incisions  in  the 
stone,  of  which  the  effect  may  be  tolerably  given  by  single 
lines  in  a  drawing.  Remember,  therefore,  for  a  moment — 
as  characteristic  of  culminating  Italian  art — Michael 
Angelo's  fresco  of  the  "  Temptation  of  Eve,"  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  and  you  will  be  more  interested  in  seeing  the  birth 
of  Italian  art,  illustrated  by  the  same  subject,  from  St. 
Ambrogio  of  Milan,  the  "  Serpent  beguiling  Eve."f 

32.  Yet,  in  that  sketch,  rude  and  ludicrous  as  it  is,  you 
have  the  elements  of  life  in  their  first  form.  The  people 
who  could  do  that  were  sure  to  get  on.     For,  observe,  the 

*I  have  said  elsewhere,  "  The  root  of  a// art  is  struck  in  the  thirteenth 
century."  Tliis  is  quite  true  :  but  of  course  some  of  the  smallest  fibers 
run  lower,  as  in  this  instance. 

t  This  cut  is  ruder  tlian  it  should  be ;  the  incisions  in  the  marble 
have  a  lighter  effect  than  these  rougli  black  lines  ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
■while  to  do  it  better. 
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workman's  whole  aim  is  straight  at  the  facts,  as  well  as  he 
can  get  them ;  and  not  merely  at  the  facts,  but  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  facts.  A  common  workman  might  have  looked 
at  nature  for  his  serpent,  but  he  would  have  thought  only 
of  its  scales.  But  this  fellow  does  not  want  scales,  nor  coils ; 
he  can  do  without  them ;  he  wants  the  serpent's  heart — malice 
and  insinuation ; — and  he  has  actually  got  them  to  some  ex- 
tent. So  also  a  common  workman,  even  in  this  barbarous 
stage  of  art,  might  have  carved  Eve's  arms  and  body  a  good 
deal  better ;  but  this  man  does  not  care  about  arms  and 
body,  if  he  can  only  get  at  Eve's  mind — show  that  she  is 
pleased  at  being  flattered,  and  yet  in  a  state  of  uncomfortable 


hesitation.  And  some  look  of  listening,  of  complacency,  and 
of  embarrassment  he  has  verily  got : — note  the  eyes  slightly 
askance,  the  lips  compressed,  and  the  right  hand  nervously 
grasping  the  left  arm :  nothing  can  be  declared  impossible 
to  the  people  who  could  begin  thus — the  world  is  open  to 
them,  and  all  that  is  in  it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
is  possible  to  the  man  who  did  the  symmetrical  angel — the 
world  is  keyless  to  him;  he  has  built  a  cell  for  himself  in 
which  he  must  abide,  barred  up  for  ever — there  is  no  more 
hope  for  him  than  for  a  sponge  or  a  madrepore. 

33.  I  shall  not  trace  from  this  embryo  the  progress  of 
Gothic  art  in  Italy,  because  it  is  much  complicated  and  in- 
volved with  traditions  of  other  schools,  and  because  most  of 
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the  students  will  be  less  familiar  with  its  results  than  with 
their  own  northern  buildings.  So,  these  two  designs  indicat- 
ing Death  and  Life  in  the  beginnings  of  niediteval  art,  we 
will  take  as  example  of  the  progress  of  that  art  from  our 
northern  work.  IN^ow,  many  of  you,  doubtless,  have  been  in- 
terested by  the  mass,  grandeur,  and  gloom  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, as  much  as  by  Gothic  traceries;  and  when  you  hear 
me  say  that  the  root  of  all  good  work  lies  in  natural  facts, 
you  doubtless  think  instantly  of  your  round  arches,  with 
their  rude  cushion  capitals,  and  of  the  billet  or  zigzag  work 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  you  cannot  see  what  the 
knowledge  of  nature  has  to  do  with  either  the  simple  plan 
or  the  rude  moldings.  But  all  those  simple  conditions  of 
Korman  art  are  merely  the  expiring  of  it  towards  the  ex- 
treme north.  Do  not  study  J^orman  architecture  in  North- 
umberland, but  in  Normandy,  and  then  3^ou  will  find  that  it 
is  just  a  peculiarly  manly,  and  practically  useful  form  of 
the  whole  great  French  school  of  rounded  architecture.  x\nd 
where  has  that  French  school  its  origin  ?  Wholly  in  the 
rich  conditions  of  sculpture,  which,  rising  first  out  of  imita- 
tions of  the  Roman  bas-reliefs,  covered  all  the  fagades  of 
the  French  early  churches  with  one  continuous  arabesque 
of  floral  or  animal  life.  If  you  want  to  study  round-arched 
buildings,  do  not  go  to  Durham,  but  go  to  Poictiers,  and  there 
you  will  see  how  all  the  simple  decorations  which  give  you  so 
much  pleasure  even  in  their  isolated  application  were  in- 
vented by  persons  practised  in  carving  men,  monsters,  wild 
animals,  birds,  and  flowers,  in  ovorwhehning  redundance: 
and  then  trace  this  architecture  forward  in  central  France, 
and  you  wull  find  it  loses  nothing  of  its  richness — it  only 
gains  in  truth,  and  therefore  in  grace,  until  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  transition  into  the  pointed  style,  you  have  the  con- 
summate type  of  the  sculpture  of  the  school  given  you  in 
the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres.  From  that 
front  I  have  chosen  two  fragments  to  illustrate  it* 

*  This  part  of  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  two  drawings,   made 
admirably  by  5Ir.  J.  T.  Laiug,  with  the  help  of  photographs,   from 
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34.  These  statues  have  been  long,  and  justly,  considered 
as  representative  of  the  highest  skill  of  the  twelfth  or  earliest 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  France ;  and  thej  indeed 
possess  a  dignity  and  delicate  charm  which  are  for  the  most 
part  wanting  in  later  works.  It  is  owing  partly  to  real 
nobleness  of  feature,  but  chiefly  to  the  grace,  mingled  with 
severity,  of  the  falling  lines  of  excessively  thin  drapery;  as 
well  as  to  a  most  studied  finish  in  composition,  every  part  of 
the  ornamentation  tenderly  harmonizing  with  the  rest.  So 
far  as  their  power  over  certain  tones  of  religious  mind  is 
owing  to  a  palpable  degree  of  non-naturalism  in  them,  I 
do  not  praise  it — the  exaggerated  thinness  of  body  and  stiff- 
ness of  attitude  are  faults ;  but  they  are  noble  faults,  and 
give  the  statues  a  strange  look  of  forming  part  of  the  very 
building  itself,  and  sustaining  it — not  like  the  Greek  caryatid, 
without  effort — nor  like  the  Renaissance  caryatid,  by  pain- 
ful or  impossible  effort — but  as  if  all  that  was  silent,  and 
stern,  and  withdrawn  apart,  and  stiffened  in  chill  of  heart 
against  the  terror  of  earth,  had  passed  into  a  shape  of  eternal 
marble ;  and  thus  the  Ghost  had  given,  to  bear  up  the  pillars 
of  the  church  on  earth,  all  the  patient  and  expectant  nature 
that  it  needed  no  more  in  heaven.  This  is  the  transcendental 
view  of  the  meaning  of  those  sculptures.  I  do  not  dwell  upon 
it.  What  I  do  lean  upon  is  their  purely  naturalistic  and 
vital  power.  They  are  all  portraits — unknown,  most  of 
them,  I  believe, — but  palpably  and  unmistakably  portraits, 
if  not  taken  from  the  actual  person  for  whom  the  statue 
stands,  at  all  events  studied  from  some  living  person  whose 
features  might  fairly  represent  those  of  the  king  or  saint  in- 
tended. Several  of  them  I  suppose  to  be  authentic ;  there  is 
one  of  a  queen,  who  has  evidently,  while  she  lived,  been 
notable  for  her  bright  black  eyes.  The  sculptor  has  cut  the 
iris  deep  into  the  stone,  and  her  dark  eyes  are  still  suggested 
with  her  smile. 

statvies  at  Chartres.  Tlie  drawings  may  be  seen  at  present  at  the  Ken- 
sington Museum  :  b»it  any  large  photograph  of  the  west  front  of 
Chartres  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  what  is  stated  in  the  lecture, 
as  far  as  is  needful. 
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35.  There  is  another  thini;'  I  wish  you  to  notice  especially 
in  these  statues — the  way  in  which  the  floral  molding  is  as- 
sociated with  the  vertical  lines  of  the  figure.  You  have  thus 
the  utmost  e()m})lexity  and  richness  of  curvature  set  side 
by  side  with  the  jjure  and  delicate  parallel  lines,  and  both 
the  characters  gain  in  interest  and  beauty ;  but  there  is  deeper 
signifi'cance  in  the  thing  than  that  of  mere  effect  in  com- 
position ; — significance  not  intended  on  the  part  of  the  sculp- 
tor, but  all  the  more  valuable  because  unintentional.  I  mean 
the  close  association  of  the  beauty  of  lower  nature  in  ani- 
mals and  flowers,  with  the  beauty  of  higher  nature  in  human 
form.  You  never  get  this  in  Greek  work.  Greek  statues  are 
always  isolated ;  blank  fields  of  stone,  or  depths  of  shadow, 
relieving  the  form  of  the  statue,  as  the  world  of  lower  nature 
which  they  despised  retired  in  darkness  from  their  hearts. 
Here,  the  clothed  figure  seems  the  tj^pe  of  the  Christian 
spirit — in  many  respects  feebler  and  more  contracted — but 
purer ;  clothed  in  its  white  robes  and  crown,  and  with  the 
riches  of  all  creation  at  its  side. 

36.  The  next  step  in  the  change  will  be  set  before  you  in  a 
moment,  merely  by  comparing  this  statue  from  the  w^est 
front  of  Chartres  with  that  of  the  Madonna,  from  the  south 
transept  door  of  Amiens.* 

This  iMadonna,  with  the  sculpture  round  her,  represents 
the  culminating  power  of  Gothic  art  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Sculpture  has  been  gaining  continually  in  the  interval ;  gain- 
ing, simply  because  becoming  every  day  more  truthful,  more 
tender,  and  more  suggestive.  By  the  way,  the  old  Douglas 
motto,  "  Tender  and  true,"  may  wisely  be  taken  up  again  by 
all  of  us,  for  our  own,  in  art  no  less  than  in  other  things, 
De])end  upon  it,  the  first  universal  characteristic  of  all  great 
art  is  Tenderness,  as  the  second  is  Truth.  I  find  this  more 
and  more  every  day:  an  infinitude  of  tenderness  is  the  chief 
gift  and  inheritance  of  all  the  truly  great  men.     It  is  sure 

*TlH're  are  mnny  photojrraplis  of  this  door  and  of  its  central  statue. 
Its  sculpture  in  the  tympanum  is  farther  described  in  tlie  Fourth 
Lecture. 
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to  involve  a  relative  intensity  of  disdain  towards  base  things, 
and  an  appearance  of  sternness  and  arrogance  in  the  eyes  of 
all  hard,  stupid,  and  vulgar  people — quite  terrific  to  such, 
if  they  are  capable  of  terror,  and  hateful  to  them,  if  they 
are  capable  of  nothing  higher  than  hatred,  Dante's  is  the 
great  type  of  this  class  of  mind,  I  say  the  first  inheri- 
tance is  Tenderness — the  second  Truth,  because  the  Tender- 
ness is  in  the  make  of  the  creature,  the  Truth  in  his  acquired 
habits  and  knowledge :  besides,  the  love  comes  first  in  digTiity 
as  well  as  in  time,  and  that  is  always  pure  and  complete: 
the  truth,  at  best,  imperfect. 

37.  To  come  back  to  our  statue.  You  will  observe  that 
the  arrangement  of  this  sculpture  is  exactly  the  same  as  at 
Chartres — severe  falling  drapery,  set  off  by  rich  floral  orna- 
ment at  the  side ;  but  the  statue  is  now  completely  animated ; 
it  is  no  longer  fixed  as  an  upright  pillar,  but  bends  aside  out 
of  its  niche,  and  the  floral  ornament,  instead  of  being  a  con- 
ventional wreath,  is  of  exquisitely  arranged  hawthorn.  The 
work,  however,  as  a  whole,  though  perfectly  characteristic  of 
the  advance  of  the  age  in  style  and  purpose,  is  in  some  subtler 
qualities  inferior  to  that  of  Chartres.  The  individual  sculp- 
tor, though  trained  in  a  more  advanced  school,  has  been  him- 
self a  man  of  inferior  order  of  mind  compared  to  the  one 
who  worked  at  Chartres.  But  I  have  not  time  to  point  out 
to  you  the  subtler  characters  by  which  I  know  this. 

38.  This  statue,  then,  marks  the  culminating  point  of 
Gothic  art,  because,  up  to  this  time,  the  eyes  of  its  designers 
had  been  steadily  fixed  on  natural  truth — they  had  been  ad- 
vancing from  flower  to  flower,  from  form  to  form,  from  face 
to  face, — gaining  perpetually  in  knowledge  and  veracity — 
therefore,  perpetually  in  power  and  in  grace.  But  at  this 
point  a  fatal  change  came  over  their  aim.  From  the  statue 
they  now  began  to  turn  the  attention  chiefly  to  the  niche  of 
the  statue,  and  from  the  floral  ornament  to  the  moldings  that 
enclosed  the  floral  ornament.  The  first  result  of  this  was, 
however,  though  not  the  grandest,  yet  the  most  finished  of 
northern  genius.     You  have,  in  the  earlier  Gothic,  less  won- 
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dcrful  construction,  less  careful  masonry,  far  less  expres- 
sion of  harmony  of  parts  in  the  balance  of  the  building. 
Earlier  work  always  has  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a 
good  solid  wall  with  irregular  holes  in  it,  well  carved  wher- 
ever there  was  room.  But  the  last  phase  of  good  Gothic  has 
no  room  to  spare;  it  rises  as  high  as  it  can  on  narrowest 
foundation,  stands  in  perfect  strength  with  the  least  possible 
substance  in  its  bars ;  connects  niche  with  niche,  and  line  with 
line,  in  an  exquisite  harmony,  from  which  no  stone  can  be  re- 
moved, and  to  which  you  can  add  not  a  pinnacle ;  and  yet 
introduces  in  rich,  though  now  more  calculated  profusion,  the 
living  element  of  its  sculpture:  sculpture  in  the  quatrefoils — 
sculpture  in  the  brackets — sculpture  in  the  gargoyles — sculp- 
ture in  the  niches — sculpture  in  the  ridges  and  hollows  of  its 
moldings, — not  a  shadow  without  meaning,  and  not  a  light 
Avithout  life.*  But  with  this  very  perfection  of  his  work 
came  the  unhappy  pride  of  the  builder  in  what  he  had  done. 
As  long  as  he  had  been  merely  raising  clumsy  walls  and  carv- 
ing them,  like  a  child,  in  waywardness  of  fancy,  his  delight 
was  in  the  things  he  thought  of  as  he  carved  ;  but  when  ho  had 
once  reached  this  pitch  of  constructive  science,  he  began  to 
think  only  how  cleverly  he  could  put  the  stones  together.  The 
question  was  not  now  with  him.  What  can  I  represent  ?  but, 
How  high  can  I  build — how  wonderfully  can  I  hang  this  arch 
in  air,  or  weave  this  tracery  across  the  clouds  ?  And  the 
catastrophe  was  instant  and  irrevocable.  Architecture  be- 
came in  France  a  mere  web  of  waving  lines, — in  England  a 
mere  grating  of  perpendicular  ones.  Redundance  was  sub- 
stituted for  invention,  and  geometry  for  passion ;  the  Gothic 
art  became  a  mere  expression  of  wanton  expenditure,  and  vul- 
gar mathematics;  and  was  swept  away,  as  it  then  deserved  to 
be  swept  away,  by  the  severer  pride,  and  purer  learning,  of 
the  schools  founded  on  classical  traditions. 

*The  two  ^ra??.s''pf.sof  Roiien  Cathedral  illustrate  this  stvle.  There 
are  plenty  of  |)liotoe^rai)hs  of  them.  I  take  this  ojiportiinity  of  repeat- 
inj?  what  I  have  several  times  hefore  stated,  for  the  sake  of  travelers, 
tliat  St.  Ouen,  impressive  as  it  is,  is  entirely  inferior  to  the  transepts 
of  Rouen  Cathedral. 


I 
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39.  You  cannot  now  fail  to  see  how,  throughout  the  history 
of  this  wonderful  art — from  its  earliest  dawn  in  Lombardy  to 
its  last  catastrophe  in  France  and  England — sculpture,  found- 
ed on  love  of  nature,  was  the  talisman  of  its  existence ;  wher- 
ever sculpture  was  practised,  architecture  arose — wherever 
that  was  neglected,  architecture  expired ;  and,  believe  me,  all 
you  students  who  love  this  mediaeval  art,  there  is  no  hope  of 
your  ever  doing  any  good  with  it,  but  on  this  everlasting 
principle.  Your  patriotic  associations  with  it  are  of  no  use ; 
your  romantic  associations  with  it — either  of  chivalry  or  re- 
ligion— are  of  no  use ;  they  are  worse  than  useless,  they  are 
false.  Gothic  is  not  an  art  for  knights  and  nobles ;  it  is  an  art 
for  the  people ;  it  is  not  an  art  for  churches  or  sanctuaries ;  it 
is  an  art  for  houses  and  homes;  it  is  not  an  art  for  England 
only,  but  an  art  for  the  world :  above  all,  it  is  not  an  art  of 
form  or  tradition  only,  but  an  art  of  vital  practice  and  per- 
petual renewal.  Aind  whosoever  pleads  for  it  as  an  ancient 
or  a  formal  thing,  and  tries  to  teach  it  you  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition  or  a  geometrical  science,  knows  nothing  of  its 
essence,  less  than  nothing  of  its  power. 

40.  Leave,  therefore,  boldly,  though  not  irreverently,  mys- 
ticism and  symbolism  on  the  one  side ;  cast  away  with  utter 
scorn  geometry  and  legalism  on  the  other;  seize  hold  of 
God's  hand,  and  look  full  in  the  face  of  His  creation,  and 
there  is  nothing  He  will  not  enable  you  to  achieve. 

41.  Thus,  then,  you  will  find — and  the  more  profound  and 
accurate  your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  the  more  as- 
suredly you  will  find — that  the  living  power  in  all  the  real 
schools,  be  they  great  or  small,  is  love  of  nature.  But  do  not 
mistake  me  by  supposing  that  I  mean  this  law  to  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  form  a  school.  There  needs  to  be  much  super- 
added to  it,  though  there  never  must  be  anything  superseding 
it.  The  main  thing  which  needs  to  be  superadded  is  the  gift 
of  design. 

42.  It  is  always  dangerous,  and  liable  to  diminish  the  clear- 
ness of  impression,  to  go  over  much  ground  in  the  course  of 
one  lecture.     But  I  dare  not  present  you  with  a  maimed 
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view  of  this  important  subject :  I  dare  not  put  off  to  another 
time,  when  the  same  persons  would  not  be  ajjain  assembled, 
the  statement  of  the  great  collateral  necessity  which,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  truth,  governs  all  noble  art. 

That  collateral  necessity  is  the  visible  operation  of  human 
intellect  in  the  presentation  of  truth,  the  evidence  of  what 
is  properly  called  design  or  plan  in  the  work,  no  less  than  of 
veracity.  A  looking-glass  does  not  design — it  receives  and 
communicates  indiscriminately  all  that  passes  before  it ;  a 
painter  designs  when  he  chooses  some  things,  refuses  others, 
and  arranges  all. 

43.  This  selection  and  arrangement  must  have  influence 
over  evervthinc;  that  the  art  is  concerned  with,  ereat  or 
small — over  lines,  over  colors,  and  over  ideas.  Given  a  cer- 
tain group  of  colors,  by  adding  another  color  at  the  side  of 
them,  you  will  either  improve  the  group  and  render  it  more 
delightful,  or  injure  it,  and  render  it  discordant  and  unin- 
telligible. "  Design  "  is  the  choosing  and  placing  the  color 
so  as  to  help  and  enhance  all  the  other  colors  it  is  set  beside. 
So  of  thoughts  :  in  a  good  composition,  every  idea  is  presented 
in  just  that  order,  and  with  just  that  force,  which  will  per- 
fectly connect  it  with  all  the  other  thoughts  in  the  work,  and 
will  illustrate  the  others  as  well  as  receive  illustration  from 
them ;  so  that  the  entire  chain  of  thoughts  offered  to  the  be- 
holder's mind  shall  be  received  by  him  with  as  much  delight 
and  with  as  little  effort  as  is  possible.  And  thus  you  see  de- 
sign, properly  so  called,  is  human  invention,  consulting 
human  capacity.  Out  of  the  infinite  heap  of  things  around 
us  in  the  world,  it  chooses  a  certain  number  which  it  can 
thoroughly  grasp,  and  presents  this  group  to  the  spectator  in 
the  form  best  calculated  to  enable  him  to  grasp  it  also,  and 
to  grasp  it  with  delight. 

44.  And  accordingly,  the  capacities  of  both  gatherer  and 
receiver  being  limited,  the  object  is  to  make  everything  that 
you  offer  helpful  and  precious.  If  you  give  one  grain  of 
weight  too  much,  so  as  to  increase  fatigue  without  profit,  or 
bulk  without  value — that  added  grain  is  hurtful :  if  you  put 
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one  spot  or  one  syllable  out  of  its  proper  place,  that  spot  or 
syllable  will  be  destructive — how  far  destructive  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell :  a  misplaced  touch  may  sometimes  annihi- 
late the  labor  of  hours.  Nor  are  any  of  us  prepared  to  un- 
derstand the  work  of  any  great  master,  till  we  feel  this,  and 
feel  it  as  distinctly  as  we  do  the  value  of  arrangement  in  the 
notes  of  music.  Take  any  noble  musical  air,  and  you  find, 
on  examining  it,  that  not  one  even  of  the  faintest  or  shortest 
notes  can  be  removed  without  destruction  to  the  whole  pas- 
sage in  Avhich  it  occurs ;  and  that  every  note  in  the  passage  is 
twenty  times  more  beautiful  so  introduced,  than  it  would 
have  been  if  played  singly  on  the  instrument.  Precisely 
this  degree  of  arrangement  and  relation  must  exist  between 
every  touch*  and  line  in  a  great  picture.  You  may  consider 
the  whole  as  a  prolonged  musical  composition :  its  parts,  as 
separate  airs  connected  in  the  story ;  its  little  bits  and  frag- 
ments of  color  and  line,  as  separate  passages  or  bars  in  melo- 
dies ;  and  doAvn  to  the  minutest  note  of  the  whole — down  to 
the  minutest  touch, — if  there  is  one  that  can  be  spared — that 
one  is  doing  mischief. 

45,  Remember  therefore  always,  you  have  two  characters 
in  which  all  greatness  of  art  consists : — First,  the  earnest  and 
intense  seizing  of  natural  facts :  then  the  ordering  those  facts 
by  strength  of  human  intellect,  so  as  to  make  them,  for  all 
who  look  upon  them,  to  the  utmost  serviceable,  memorable, 
and  beautiful.  And  thus  great  art  is  nothing  else  than  the 
type  of  strong  and  noble  life ;  for,  as  the  ignoble  person,  in 
his  dealings  with  all  that  occurs  in  the  world  about  him,  first 
sees  nothing  clearly, — looks  nothing  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
then  allows  himself  to  be  swept  away  by  the  trampling  tor- 
rent, and  unescapable  force,  of  the  things  that  he  would  not 
foresee,  and  could  not  understand :  so  the  noble  person,  look- 
ing the  facts  of  the  world  full  in  the  face,  and  fathoming 
them  with  deep  faculty,  then  deals  with  them  in  unalarmed 
intelligence  and  unhurried  strength,  and  becomes,  with  his 

*  Litei'ally.    I  know  how  exaggerated  this  statement  sounds  ;  but  I 
mean  it, — every  syllable  of  it.    See  Appendix  IV. 
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human  intellect  and  will,  no  nnconscions  nor  insignificant 
agent  in  consummating  their  good,  and  restraining  their  evil. 

46.  Thus  in  human  life  you  have  the  two  fields  of  rightful 
toil  for  ever  distinguished,  yet  for  ever  associated ;  Truth  first 
— plan,  or  design,  founded  thereon :  so  in  art,  you  have  the 
same  two  fields  for  ever  distinguished,  for  ever  associated ; 
Truth  first — plan,  or  design,  founded  thereon. 

47.  Xow  hitherto  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  the  sub- 
ject ;  none  of  you  can  look  for  a  moment  at  any  great  sculp- 
tor or  painter  without  seeing  the  full  bearing  of  these  prin- 
ciples. But  a  difficulty  arises  when  you  come  to  examine  the 
art  of  a  lower  order,  concerned  wuth  furniture  and  manufac- 
ture, for  in  that  art  the  element  of  design  enters  without,  ap- 
parently, the  element  of  truth.  You  have  often  to  obtain 
beauty  and  display  invention  without  direct  representation  of 
nature.  Yet,  respecting  all  these  things  also,  the  principle  is 
perfectly  simple.  If  the  designer  of  furniture,  of  cups  and 
vases,  of  dress  patterns,  and  the  like,  exercises  himself  con- 
tinually in  the  imitation  of  natural  form  in  some  leading  divi- 
sion of  his  work ;  then,  holding  by  this  stem  of  life,  he  may 
pass  down  into  all  kinds  of  merely  geometrical  or  formal 
design  with  perfect  safety,  and  with  noble  results.*  Thus 
Giotto,  being  primarily  a  figure  painter  and  sculptor,  is,  sec- 
ondarily, the  richest  of  all  designers  in  mere  mosaic  of  col- 
ored bars  and  triangles ;  thus  Benvenuto  Cellini,  being  in  all 
the  higher  branches  of  metal-work  a  perfect  imitator  of  na- 
ture, is  in  all  its  lower  branches  the  best  designer  of  curve 
for  lips  of  cups  and  handles  of  vases ;  thus  Holbein,  exercised 
primarily  in  the  noble  art  of  truthful  portraiture,  becomes, 
secondarily,  the  most  exquisite  designer  of  embroideries  of 
robe,  and  blazonries  on  walls ;  and  thus  Michael  Angelo,  ex- 
ercised primarily  in  the  drawing  of  body  and  limb,  distrib- 
utes in  the  mightiest  masses  the  order  of  his  pillars,  and  in 
the  loftiest  shadow  the  hollows  of  his  dome.  But  once  quit 
hold  of  this  living  stem,  and  set  yourself  to  the  designing  of 

*  This  principle,  here  cursorily  stated,  is  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
inquiry  in  the  following  Lectures. 
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ornameutation,  either  in  the  ignorant  play  of  your  own  heart- 
less fancy,  as  the  Indian  does,  or  according  to  received  appli- 
cation of  heartless  laws,  as  the  modern  European  does,  and 
there  is  but  one  word  for  you — Death : — death  of  every 
healthy  faculty,  and  of  every  noble  intelligence,  incapacity  of 
understanding  one  great  work  that  man  has  ever  done,  or  of 
doing  anything  that  it  shall  be  helpful  for  him  to  behold. 
You  have  cut  yourselves  ofp  voluntarily,  presumptuously,  in- 
solently, from  the  whole  teaching  of  your  Maker  iu  His  uni- 
verse ;  you  have  cut  yourself  off  from  it,  not  because  you  were 
forced  to  mechanical  labor  for  your  bread — not  because  your 
fate  had  appointed  you  to  wear  away  your  life  in  walled 
chambers,  or  dig  your  life  out  of  dusty  furrows ;  but,  when 
your  whole  profession,  your  whole  occupation — all  the  neces- 
sities and  chances  of  your  existence,  led  you  straight  to  the 
feet  of  the  great  Teacher,  and  thrust  you  into  the  treasury 
of  Ilis  works ;  where  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  live  by 
gazing,  and  to  grow  by  wondering; — ^wilfully  you  bind  up 
your  eyes  from  the  splendor — wilfully  bind  up  your  life- 
blood  from  its  beating — wilfully  turn  your  backs  upon  all 
the  majesties  of  Omnipotence — wilfully  snatch  your  hands 
from  all  the  aids  of  love ;  and  what  can  remain  for  you,  but 
helplessness  and  blindness, — except  the  worse  fate  than  the 
being  blind  yourselves — that  of  becoming  Leaders  of  the 
blind  ? 

48.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  speaking  under  excited  feeling, 
or  in  any  exaggerated  terms.  I  have  written  the  words  I  use, 
that  I  may  know  what  I  say,  and  that  you,  if  you  choose, 
may  see  what  I  have  said.  For,  indeed,  I  have  set  before 
you  to-night,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  system  of  art  to  the  promulgation  of  which  I  have  de- 
voted my  life  hitherto,  and  intend  to  devote  what  of  life  may 
still  be  spared  to  me.  I  have  had  but  one  steady  aim  in  all 
that  I  have  ever  tried  to  teach,  namely — to  declare  that  what- 
ever was  great  in  human  art  was  the  expression  of  man's  de- 
light in  God's  work. 

49.  And  at  this  time  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  to  you — 
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if  you  investigate  the  subject  you  may  more  entirely  prove  to 
yourselves — that  no  school  ever  advanced  far  which  had  not 
the  love  of  natural  fact  as  a  primal  encrjiy.  But  it  is  still 
more  important  for  you  to  be  assured  that  the  conditions  of 
life  and  death  in  the  heart  of  nations  are  also  the  conditions 
of  life  and  death  in  your  own ;  and  that  you  have  it,  each  in 
his  power  at  this  very  instant,  to  determine  in  which  direc- 
tion his  steps  are  turning.  It  seems  almost  a  terrible  thing 
to  tell  you,  that  all  here  have  all  the  power  of  knowing  at 
once  what  hope  there  is  for  them  as  artists ;  you  would,  per- 
haps, like  better  that  there  was  some  unremovable  doubt 
about  the  chances  of  the  future — some  possibility  that  you 
might  be  advancing,  in  unconscious  ways,  towards  unexpected 
successes — some  excuse  or  reason  for  going  about,  as  students 
do  so  often,  to  this  master  or  the  other,  asking  him  if  they 
have  genius,  and  whether  they  are  doing  right,  and  gathering, 
from  his  careless  or  formal  replies,  vague  flashes  of  encourage- 
ment, or  fitfulnesses  of  despair.  There  is  no  need  for  this — 
no  excuse  for  it.  All  of  you  have  the  trial  of  yourselves  in 
your  own  power;  each  may  undergo  at  this  instant,  before 
his  own  judgment  seat,  the  ordeal  by  fire.  Ask  yourselves 
what  is  the  leading  motive  which  actuates  you  while  you  are 
at  work.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  your  leading  motive  is  for 
working — that  is  a  different  thing;  you  may  have  families  to 
support — parents  to  help — brides  to  win  ;  you  may  have  all 
these,  or  other  such  sacred  and  pre-eminent  motives,  to  press 
the  morning's  labor  and  prompt  the  twilight  thought.  But 
when  you  are  fairly  at  the  work,  what  is  the  motive  then 
which  tells  upon  every  touch  of  it  ?  If  it  is  the  love  of  that 
which  your  work  represents — if,  being  a  landscape  painter, 
it  is  love  of  hills  and  trees  that  moves  you — if,  being  a  figure 
painter,  it  is  love  of  human  beauty  and  human  soul  that 
moves  you — if,  being  a  flower  or  animal  painter,  it  is  love, 
and  wonder,  and  delight  in  petal  and  in  limb  that  move  you, 
then  the  Spirit  is  upon  you,  and  the  earth  is  yours,  and  the 
fulness  thereof.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  petty  self- 
complacency  in  your  o\vn  skill,  trust  in  precepts  and  laws, 
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hope  for  academical  or  popular  approbation,  or  avarice  of 
wealth, — it  is  quite  possible  that  bv  steady  industry,  or  even 
by  fortunate  chance,  you  may  win  the  applause,  the  position, 
the  fortune,  that  you  desire ;  but  one  touch  of  true  art  you 
will  never  lay  on  canvas  or  on  stone  as  long  as  you  live. 

50.  Make,  then,  your  choice,  boldly  and  consciously,  for 
one  way  or  other  it  must  be  made.  On  the  dark  and  danger- 
ous side  are  set  the  pride  which  delights  in  self -contemplation 
— the  indolence  which  rests  in  unquestioned  forms — the  igno- 
rance that  despises  what  is  fairest  among  God's  creatures,  and 
the  dulness  that  denies  what  is  marvelous  in  His  working: 
there  is  a  life  of  monotony  for  your  own  souls,  and  of  mis- 
guiding for  those  of  others.  And,  on  the  other  side,  is  open 
to  your  choice  the  life  of  the  crowned  spirit,  moving  as  a  light 
in  creation — discovering  always — illuminating  always,  gain- 
ing every  hour  in  strength,  yet  bowed  do^vn  every  hour  into 
deeper  humility ;  sure  of  being  right  in  its  aim,  sure  of  being 
irresistible  in  its  progress ;  happy  in  what  it  has  securely  done 
— happier  in  what,  day  by  day,  it  may  as  securely  hope ;  hap- 
piest at  the  close  of  life,  when  the  right  hand  begins  to  forget 
its  cunning,  to  remember,  that  there  was  never  a  touch  of  the 
chisel  or  the  pencil  it  wielded,  but  has  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  quickened  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


LECTUEE  11. 

THE   UNITY   OF  ART. 

Pari  Ox  Jn  Address  *  delivered  at  Manchester,  Febniai'y  22d,  1859. 

51,  It  is  sometimes  my  pleasant  duty  to  visit  other  cities, 
In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  encourage  their  art  students ; 
but  here  it  is  my  ])leasanter  privilege  to  come  for  encourage- 
ment myself.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  received  so  much 
as  from  the  report  read  this  evening  by  Mr.  Hammersley, 
bearing  upon  a  subject  which  has  caused  me  great  anxiety. 
For  I  have  always  felt  in  my  own  pursuit  of  art,  and  in  my 
endeavors  to  urge  the  pursuit  of  art  on  others,  that  while 
there  are  many  advantages  now  that  never  existed  be- 
fore, there  are  certain  grievous  difficulties  existing,  just  in 
the  very  cause  that  is  giving  the  stimulus  to  art — in 
the  immense  spread  of  the  manufactures  of  every  country 
which  is  now  attending  vigorously  to  art.  AVe  find  that 
manufacture  and  art  are  now  going  on  always  together; 
that  where  there  is  no  manufacture  there  is  no  art.  I  know 
how  much  there  is  of  pretended  art  where  there  is  no  manu- 
facture :  there  is  much  in  Italy,  for  instance ;  no  country 
makes  solwld  pretense  to  the  production  of  new  art  as  Ital^^ 
as  this  moment ;  yet  no  country  produces  so  little.     If  vou 

*I  was  prevented,  by  press  of  other  enjijagements,  from  preparing  this 
address  witli  the  care  I  ^^■ished  ;  and  forced  to  trust  to  such  expiession 
as  I  could  give  at  the  moment  to  the  points  of  principal  importance  : 
reading,  however,  the  close  of  the  preceding  lecture,  which  I  tliouglit 
contained  some  truths  that  would  bear  repetition.  Tlie  whole  was  re- 
ported, better  than  it  deserved,  by  Mr.  Pitman  of  the  Manchester 
Courier,  and  published  nearly  verbatim.  I  liave  liere  extracted,  from 
the  published  report,  the  facts  which  I  wish  especially  to  enforce  ;  and 
have  a  little  cleared  their  expression  ;  its  loose  and  colloquial  cliaracter 
I  cannot  now  lielp,  unless  by  re-writing  the  whole,  which  it  seems  not 
worth  while  to  do. 

30 
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glance  over  the  map  of  Europe,  3^011  will  find  that  where 
the  manufactures  are  strongest,  there  art  also  is  strongest. 
And  yet  I  always  felt  that  there  was  an  immense  difficulty 
to  be  encountered  by  the  students  who  were  in  these  centers 
of  modern  movement.  They  had  to  avoid  the  notion  that 
art  and  manufacture  were  in  any  respect  one.  Art  may  be 
healthily  associated  with  manufactm'e,  and  probably  in  fu- 
ture will  always  be  so ;  but  the  student  must  be  strenuously 
warned  against  supposing  that  they  can  ever  be  one  and  tlie 
same  thing,  that  art  can  ever  be  followed  on  the  principles 
of  manufacture.  Each  must  be  followed  separately ;  the  one 
must  influence  the  other,  but  each  must  be  kept  distinctly 
separate  from  the  other. 

52.  It  would  be  well  if  all  students  would  keep  clearly  in 
their  mind  the  real  distinction  between  those  words  which 
we  use  so  often,  "Manufacture,"  "Art,"  and  "Fine 
Art."  Manufacture  is,  according  to  the  etymology  and 
right  use  of  the  word,  "the  making  of  anything  by  hands," 
— directly  or  indirectly,  with  or  without  the  help  of  instru- 
ments or  machines.  Anything  proceeding  from  the  hand 
of  man  is  manufacture ;  but  it  must  have  proceeded  from  his 
hand  only,  acting  mechanically  and  uninfluenced  at  the  mo- 
ment by  direct  intelligence. 

53.  Then,  secondly,  Art  is  the  operation  of  the  hand  and 
the  intellio^ence  of  man  too:ether :  there  is  an  art  of  making 
machinery;  there  is  an  art  of  building  ships;  an  art  of 
making  carriages;  and  so  on.  All  these,  properly  called 
Arts,  but  not  Fine  Arts,  are  pursuits  in  which  the  hand  of 
man  and  his  head  go  together,  working  at  the  same  in- 
stant. 

54.  Then  Fine  Art  is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the  head, 
and  the  heart  of  man  go  together. 

55.  Recollect  this  triple  group;  it  will  help  j'ou  to  solve 
many  difficult  problems.  And  remember  that  though  the 
hand  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  everything,  it  must  also  go 
to  the  top  of  everything ;  for  Fine  Art  must  be  produced  by 
the  hand  of  man  in  a  much  greater  and  clearer  sense  than 
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Manufacture  is.  Fine  Art  must  always  be  produced  by  the 
subtlest  of  all  machines,  which  is  the  human  hand.  No 
machine  yet  contrived,  or  hereafter  contrivable,  Avill  ever 
equal  the  line  machinery  of  the  human  lingers.  Thoroughly 
perfect  art  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the  heart,  which 
involves  all  the  noble  emotions; — associates  with  these 
the  head,  yet  as  inferior  to  the  heart;  and  the  hand,  yet  as 
inferior  to  the  heart  and  head ;  and  thus  brings  out  the 
whole  man. 

56.  Hence  it  follows  that  since  Manufacture  is  simply  the 
operation  of  the  hand  of  man  in  producing  that  which  is 
useful  to  him,  it  essentially  separates  itself  from  the  emotions ; 
when  emotions  interfere  with  machinery  they  spoil  it : 
machinery  must  go  evenly,  without  emotion.  But  the  Fine 
Arts  cannot  go  evenly;  they  always  must  have  emotion 
ruling  their  mechanism,  and  until  the  pupil  begins  to  feel, 
and  until  all  he  does  associates  itself  with  the  current  of  his 
feeling,  he  is  not  an  artist.  But  pupils  in  all  the  schools  in 
this  country  are  now  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  tem})tations 
which  blunt  their  feelings.  I  constantly  feel  discouraged 
in  addressing  them,  because  I  know  not  how  to  tell  them 
boldly  what  they  ought  to  do,  when  I  feel  how  practically 
difficult  it  is  for  them  to  do  it.  There  are  all  sorts  of  de- 
mands made  upon  them  in  every  direction,  and  money  is  to 
be  made  in  every  conceivable  way  but  the  right  way.  If 
you  paint  as  you  ought,  and  study  as  you  ought,  depend 
upon  it  the  public  w^ill  take  no  notice  of  you  for  a  long  while. 
If  you  study  wrongly,  and  try  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
public  upon  you, — supposing  you  to  be  clever  students — you 
will  get  swift  reward ;  but  the  reward  does  not  come  fast 
when  it  is  sought  wisely ;  it  is  always  held  aloof  for  a  little 
while ;  the  right  roads  of  early  life  are  very  quiet  ones, 
hedged  in  from  nearly  all  help  or  praise.  But  the  wrong 
roads  are  noisy, — vociferous  everywhere  with  all  kinds  of 
demands  upon  you  for  art  which  is  not  properly  art  at  all ; 
and  in  the  various  meetings  of  modern  interests,  money  is 
to  be  made  in  every  way ;  but  art  is  to  be  followed  only  in 
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one  way.  That  is  what  I  want  mainly  to  say  to  you,  or  if 
not  to  you  yourselves  (for,  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
vour  excellent  master  to-nisrht.  I  know  vou  are  o^oinor  on  all 
rightly),  you  must  let  me  say  it  through  you  to  others. 
Our  Schools  of  Art  are  confused  by  the  various  teaching 
and  various  interests  that  are  now  abroad  among  us.  Every- 
body is  talking  about  art,  and  writing  about  it,  and  more 
or  less  interested  in  it ;  everybody  wants  art,  and  there  is 
not  art  for  everybody,  and  few  who  talk  know  what  they 
are  talking  about ;  thus  students  are  led  in  all  variable  ways, 
while  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  they  can  make  steady 
progress,  for  true  art  is  always  and  will  be  always  one. 
Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  customs  of  society, 
whatever  new  machines  we  may  invent,  whatever  new 
manufactures  you  may  supply,  Fine  Art  must  remain  what 
it  was  two  thousand  yeare  ago,  in  the  days  of  Phidias;  two 
thousand  years  hence,  it  will  be,  in  all  its  principles,  and 
in  all  its  great  effects  upon  the  mind  of  man,  just  the  same. 
Observe  this  that  I  say,  please,  carefully,  for  I  mean  it  to 
the  very  utmost.  There  is  hut  one  right  way  of  doing  any 
given  thing  required  of  an  artist j  there  may  be  a  hundred 
wrong,  deficient,  or  mannered  ways,  but  there  is  only  one 
complete  and  right  way.  Whenever  two  artists  are  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  same  materials,  and  do  it  in 
different  ways,  one  of  them  is  wrong ;  he  may  be  charm- 
ingly wrong,  or  impressively  wrong — various  circumstances 
in  his  temper  may  make  his  wrong  pleasanter  than  any 
person's  right;  it  may  for  him,  under  his  given  limitations 
of  knowledge  or  temper,  be  better  perhaps  that  he  should 
err  in  his  own  way  than  try  for  anybody  else's — Ijut  for  all 
that  his  way  is  wrong,  and  it  is  essential  for  all  masters  of 
schools  to  know  what  the  right  way  is,  and  what  right  art 
is,  and  to  see  how  simple  and  how  single  all  right  art  has 
been,  since  the  beginnino'  of  it. 

57.   But  farther,  not  only  is  there  but  one  way  of  doing 
things  rightly,  but  there  is  only  one   way  of  seeing  them, 
and  that  is,  seeing  the  whole  of  them,  without  any  choice, 
3 
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or  more  intense  perception  of  one  point  than  another,  owing 
to  our  special  idiosyncrasies.  Thus,  wlien  Titian  or  Tintoret 
look  at  a  human  being,  they  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  of 
its  nature,  outside  and  in ;  all  that  it  has  of  form,  of  color, 
of  passion,  or  of  thought ;  saintliness,  and  loveliness ;  fleshly 
body,  and  spiritual  })ower;  grace,  or  strength,  or  softness, 
or  whatsoever  other  quality,  those  men  will  see  to  the  full, 
and  so  paint,  that,  when  narrower  people  come  to  look  at 
what  they  have  done,  every  one  may,  if  he  chooses,  find 
his  own  special  pleasure  in  the  work.  The  sensualist  will 
find  sensuality  in  Titian;  the  thinker  will  find  thought; 
the  saint,  sanctity ;  the  colorist,  color ;  the  anatomist,  form ; 
and  yet  the  picture  ^vill  never  be  a  popular  one  in  the  full 
sense,  for  none  of  these  narrower  people  will  find  their 
special  taste  so  alone  consulted,  as  that  the  qualities  which 
would  ensure  their  gratification  shall  be  sifted  or  separated 
from  others ;  they  are  checked  by  the  presence  of  the  other 
qualities  Avhich  ensure  the  gratification  of  other  men.  Thus, 
Titian  is  not  soft  enough  for  the  sensualist,  Correggio  suits 
him  better ;  Titian  is  not  defined  enough  for  the  formalist, 
— Leonardo  suits  him  better ;  Titian  is  not  pure  enough  for 
the  religionist, — Raphael  suits  him  better;  Titian  is  not 
polite  enough  for  the  man  of  the  world, — Vandyke  suits 
him  better ;  Titian  is  not  forcible  enough  for  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque, — Eembrandt  suits  him  better.  So  Cor- 
reggio is  popular  with  a  certain  set,  and  Vandyke  with  a 
certain  set,  and  Rembrandt  with  a  certain  set.  All  are 
great  men,  but  of  inferior  stamp,  and  therefore  Vandyke  is 
popular,  and  Rembrandt  is  popular,*  but  nobody  cares  much 
at  heart  about  Titian ;  only  there  is  a  strange  undercurrent 
of  everlasting  murmur  about  his  name,  which  means  the 
deep  consent  of  all  great  men  that  he  is  greater  than  they — 
the  consent  of  those  who,  having  sat  long  enough  at  his  feet, 
have  found  in  that  restrained  harmon}'  of  his  strength  there 
are  indeed  depths  of  each  balanced  power  more  wonderful 

*  And  ^furillo,  of  all  true  painters  the  narrowest,  feeblest,  and  most 
superficial,  for  those  I'easous  the  most  popular. 
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than  all  those  separate  manifestations  in  inferior  painters ; 
that  there  is  a  softness  more  exquisite  than  Correggio's,  a 
purity  loftier  than  Leonardo's,  a  force  mightier  than  Rem- 
brandt's, a  sanctity  more  solemn  even  than  Raphael's. 

58,  Do  not  suppose  that  in  saying  this  of  Titian,  I  am 
returning  to  tlie  old  eclectic  theories  of  Bologna ;  for  all 
those  eclectic  theories,  observe,  were  based,  not  upon  an 
endeavor  to  unite  the  various  characters  of  nature  (which  it 
is  possible  to  do),  but  the  various  narrownesses  of  taste, 
which  it  is  impossil:)le  to  do.  Rubens  is  not  more  vigor- 
ous than  Titian,  but  less  vigorous;  but  because  he  is  so 
narrow-minded  as  to  enjoy  vigor  only,  he  refuses  to  give 
the  other  qualities  of  nature,  which  would  interfere  with 
that  vigor  and  with  our  perception  of  it.  Again,  Rembrandt 
is  not  a  greater  master  of  chiaroscuro  than  Titian ; — he  is  a 
less  master,  but  because  he  is  so  narrow-minded  as  to  enjoy 
chiaroscuro  only,  he  withdraws  from  you  the  splendor 
of  hue  which  would  interfere  \nth  this,  and  gives  you  only 
the  shadow  in  which  you  can  at  once  feel  it.  Xow  all 
these  specialties  have  their  own  charm  in  their  own  way; 
and  there  are  times  when  the  particular  humor  of  each  man 
is  refreshing  to  us  from  its  very  distinctness ;  but  the  effort 
to  add  any  other  qualities  to  this  refreshing  one  instantly 
takes  away  the  distinctiveness;  and  therefore  the  exact 
character  to  be  enjoyed  in  its  appeal  to  a  particular  humor 
in  us.  Our  enjoyment  arose  from  a  weakness  meeting  a 
^veakness,  from  a  partiality  in  the  painter  fitting  to  a 
l)artiality  in  us,  and  giving  us  sugar  when  we  wanted  sugar, 
and  myrrh  when  we  wanted  myrrh ;  but  sugar  and  myrrh 
are  not  meat :  and  when  we  want  meat  and  bread,  we  must 
go  to  better  men. 

50.  The  eclectic  schools  endeavored  to  unite  these  op- 
posite partialities  and  weaknesses.  They  trained  themselves 
under  masters  of  exaggeration,  and  tried  to  unite  opposite 
exaggerations.  That  was  impossible.  They  did  not  see 
that  the  only  possible  eclecticism  had  been  already  accom- 
plished;— the  eclecticism  of  temperance,  which,  by  the  re- 
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straint  of  force,  gains  higlier  force ;  and  by  the  self-denial  of 
delight,  gains  higher  deliglit.  This  you  will  find  is  ultimately 
the  case  with  every  true  and  right  master;  at  lirst,  while 
Avc  are  tyros  in  art,  or  before  we  have  earnestly  studied  the 
man  in  question,  we  shall  see  little  in  him ;  or  perhaps  see, 
as  we  think,  deficiencies;  we  shall  fancy  he  is  inferior  to 
this  man  in  that,  and  to  the  other  man  in  the  other;  but  as 
we  go  on  studying  him  we  shall  find  that  he  lias  got  both 
that  and  the  other ;  and  both  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the 
man  wlio  seemed  to  possess  those  qualities  in  excess.  Thus 
in  Turner's  lifetime,  when  people  first  looked  at  him,  those 
who  liked  rainy  weather,  said  he  was  not  equal  to  Copley 
Fielding ;  but  those  who  looked  at  Turner  long  enough  found 
that  he  could  l)e  much  more  wet  than  Copley  Fielding,  when 
he  chose.  The  people  who  liked  force,  said  that  "Turner 
was  not  strong  enough  for  them ;  he  was  effeminate ;  they 
liked  De  Wint, — nice  strong  tone; — or  Cox — great,  greeny, 
dark  masses  of  color — solemn  feeling  of  the  freshness  and 
de})th  of  nature; — they  liked  Cox — Turner  was  too  hot  for 
them,"  Had  they  looked  long  enough  they  would  have 
found  that  he  had  far  more  force  than  De  Wint,  far  more 
freshness  than  Cox  when  he  chose, — only  united  with  other 
elements;  and  that  he  didn't  choose  to  be  cool,  if  nature  had 
appointed  the  weather  to  be  hot.  The  people  who  liked 
Prout  said  "  Turner  had  not  firmness  of  hantl — he  did  not 
know  enough  about  architecture — he  was  not  picturesque 
enough."  Had  they  looked  at  his  architecture  long,  they 
would  have  found  that  it  contained  subtle  })icturesqueness, 
infinitely  more  picturesque  than  anything  of  Front's. 
People  who  liked  Callcott  said  that  "Turner  was  not  cor- 
rect or  pure  enough — had  no  classical  taste."  Had  they 
looked  at  Turner  long  enough  they  would  have  found  him 
as  severe,  when  he  chose,  as  the  greater  Poussin ; — Callcott, 
a  mere  vulgar  imitator  of  other  men's  high  breeding.  And 
so  throughout  with  all  thoroughly  great  men,  their  strength 
is  not  seen  at  first,  precisely  because  they  unite,  in  due  place 
and  measure,  every  great  quality.- 
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60.  Now  the  question  is,  whether,  as  students,  we  are  to 
study  only  these  mightiest  men,  who  unite  all  greatness,  or 
Avhetlier  we  are  to  study  the  works  of  inferior  men,  who 
present  us  with  the  greatness  which  we  particularly  like? 
That  question  often  comes  before  me  when  I  see  a  strong 
idiosyncrasy  in  a  student,  and  he  asks  me  what  he  should 
study.  Shall  I  send  him  to  a  true  master,  who  does  not 
present  the  quality  in  a  prominent  way  in  which  that  student 
deliijhts,  or  send  him  to  a  man  with  whom  he  has  direct 
sympathy?  It  is  a  hard  question.  For  very  curious  re- 
sults have  sometimes  been  brought  out,  especially  in  late 
years,  not  only  by  students  following  their  own  bent,  but 
by  their  being  withdrawn  from  teaching  altogether.  I 
have  just  named  a  very  great  man  in  his  own  field — Prout. 
We  all  know  his  drawings,  and  love  them :  they  have  a 
peculiar  character  which  no  other  architectural  drawings 
ever  possessed,  and  which  no  others  ever  can  possess,  because 
all  Prout' s  subjects  are  being  knocked  down,  or  restored. 
(Prout  did  not  like  restored  buildings  any  more  than  I  do.) 
There  will  never  be  any  more  Prout  drawings.  Kor  could 
he  have  been  what  he  was,  or  expressed  with  that  mysteri- 
ously effective  touch  that  peculiar  delight  in  broken  and  old 
build mgs,  unless  he  had  been  withdrawn  from  all  high  art 
influence.  You  know  that  Prout  was  born  of  poor  par- 
ents— that  he  was  educated  down  in  Cornwall ;  and  that, 
for  many  years,  all  the  art-teaching  he  had  was  his  own, 
or  the  fishermen's.  Under  the  keels  of  the  fishing-boats, 
on  the  sands  of  our  southern  coasts,  Prout  learned  all  he 
needed  to  learn  about  art.  Entirely  by  himself,  he  felt 
his  way  to  this  particular  style,  and  became  the  painter 
of  pictures  which  1  think  we  should  all  regret  to  lose.  It 
becomes  a  very  difficult  question  what  that  man  would 
have  been,  had  he  been  brought  under  some  entirely 
wholesome  artistic  influence.  He  had  immense  gifts  of 
composition.  I  do  not  know  any  man  who  had  more 
power  of  invention  than  Prout,  or  who  had  a  sul)limer 
instinct   in   his    treatment   of  things;  but   being    entirely 
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withdrawn  from  all  artistical  help,  he  blunders  his  way 
to  that  short-coming  representation,  which,  by  the 
very  reason  of  its  short-coming,  has  a  certain  charm  we 
should  all  be  sorry  to  lose.  And  therefore  I  feel  embar- 
rassed when  a  student  comes  to  me,  in  whom  I  see  a  strong 
instinct  of  that  kind :  and  cannot  tell  whether  I  ought  to 
say  to  him,  "  Give  up  all  your  studies  of  old  boats,  and 
keep  away  from  the  sea-shore,  and  come  up  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  and  look  at  nothing  but  Titian."  It 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  say  that. 
However,  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  we  may  wisely  leave 
such  matters  in  the  hands  of  Providence ;  that  if  we  have 
the  power  of  teaching  the  right  to  anybody,  Ave  should 
teach  them  the  right;  if  we  have  the  poAver  of  showing 
them  the  best  thing,  we  should  show  them  the  best 
thing;  there  will  always,  1  fear,  be  enough  want  of  teach- 
ing, and  enough  bad  teaching,  to  bring  out  verv  curious 
erratical  results  if  we  want  them.  So,  if  we  are  to  teach 
at  all,  let  us  teach  the  right  thing,  and  ever  the  right 
thing.  There  are  many  attractive  qualities  inconsistent 
with  rightness; — do  not  let  us  teach  them, — let  us  be 
content  to  ^vaive  them.  There  are  attractive  qualities  in 
Burns,  and  attractive  qualities  in  Dickens,  which  neither 
of  those  writers  would  have  possessed  if  the  one  had  been 
educated,  and  the  other  had  been  studying  higher  nature 
than  that  of  cockney  London  ;  but  those  attractive  qualities 
are  not  such  as  we  should  seek  in  a  school  of  literature.  If 
we  want  to  teach  young  men  a  good  manner  of  Avriting,  we 
should  teach  it  from  Shakespeare, — not  from  Burns ;  from 
Walter  Scott, — and  not  from  Dickens.  And  I  believe  that 
our  schools  of  painting  are  at  present  inefficient  in  their 
action,  because  they  have  not  fixed  on  this  high  princijile 
which  are  the  painters  to  whom  to  point ;  nor  boldly  resolved 
to  point  to  the  best,  if  determinable.  It  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  stern  necessity  that  they  should  give  a  simple 
direction  to  the  attention  of  the  student,  and  that  they  should 
say,  "  This  is  the  mark  you  are  to  aim  at;  and  you  are  not 
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to  go  about  to  the  printsliops,  and  peep  in,  to  see  how  this  en- 
graver does  that,  and  the  other  engraver  does  the  other, 
and  how  a  nice  bit  of  character  has  been  caught  by  a  new 
man,  and  why  this  odd  picture  has  caught  the  popuhir  at- 
tention. You  are  to  iiave  nothing  to  do  with  all  that ;  you 
are  not  to  mind  about  popular  attention  just  now ;  but  here 
is  a  thing  which  is  eternally  right  and  good :  you  are  to 
look  at  that,  and  see  if  you  cannot  do  something  eternally 
right  and  good  too." 

01.  But  suppose  you  accept  this  principle;  and  resolve 
to  look  to  some  great  man,  Titian,  or  Turner,  or  whom- 
soever it  may  be,  as  the  model  of  perfection  in  art  ; — 
then  the  question  is,  since  this  great  man  pursued  his  art  in 
Venice,  or  in  the  fields  of  England,  under  totally  different 
conditions  from  those  possible  to  us  now — how  are  you  to 
make  your  study  of  him  effective  here  in  Manchester  V  how 
bring  it  down  into  patterns,  antl  all  that  you  are  called  upon 
as  operatives  to  produce  ?  how  make  it  the  means  of  your 
livelihood,  and  associate  inferior  branches  of  art  with  this 
great  art  ?  That  may  become  a  serious  doubt  to  you.  You 
ma}'  think  there  is  some  other  way  of  producing  clever,  and 
pretty,  and  salable  patterns,  than  going  to  look  at  Titian, 
or  any  other  great  man.  And  that  brings  me  to  the  ques- 
tion, perhaps  the  most  vexed  question  of  all  amongst  ns  just 
now,  between  conventional  and  perfect  art.  You  know 
that  among  architects  and  artists  there  are,  and  have  been 
almost  always,  since  art  became  a  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion, two  parties,  one  maintaining  that  nature  should  be 
always  altered  and  modified,  and  that  the  artist  is  greater 
than  nature  ;  they  do  not  maintain,  indeed,  in  words,  but 
they  maintain  in  idea,  that  the  artist  is  greater  than  the 
Divine  Maker  of  these  things,  and  can  improve  them ;  while 
the  other  party  say  that  he  cannot  improve  nature,  and  that 
nature  on  the  whole  should  improve  him.  That  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  two  parties,  the  essence  of  them ;  the  prac- 
tical result  of  their  several  theories  being  that  the  Idealists 
are  always  producing  more  or  less  formal  conditions  of  art, 
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uml  the  Realists  striving  to  produce  in  all  their  art  either 
some  image  of  nature,  or  record  of  nature ;  these,  observe, 
being  quite  different  things,  the  image  being  a  resemblance, 
and  the  record,  something  which  will  give  information 
about  nature,  but  not  necessarily  imitate  it. 


[Tlie  portion  of  the  lecture  here  omitted  was  a  recapitulation  of  that 
]);irt  of  the  previous  one  wliich  opposed  conventional  art  to  natural 

art.] 

62.  You  may  separate  these  two  groups  of  artists  more 
distinctly  in  your  mind  as  those  who  seek  for  the  pleasure  of 
art,  in  the  relations  of  its  colors  and  lines,  without  caring  to 
convey  any  truth  with  it  ;  and  those  who  seek  for  the  truth 
first,  and  then  go  down  frojn  the  truth  to  the  pleasure  of 
color  and  line.  Marking  those  two  bodies  distinctly  as 
separate,  and  thinking  over  them,  you  may  come  to  some 
rather  notable  conclusions  respecting  the  mental  dispositions 
which  are  involved  in  each  mode  of  study.  You  will  find 
that  large  masses  of  the  art  of  the  world  fall  definitely  under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  heads.  Observe,  pleasure  first  and 
truth  afterwards,  (or  not  at  all,)  as  with  the  Arabians  and 
Indians  :  or,  truth  fii'st  and  pleasure  afterwards,  as  with 
Angelico  and  all  other  great  European  painters.  You  will 
find  that  the  art  whose  end  is  pleasure  only  is  pre-eminently 
the  gift  of  cruel  and  savage  nations,  cruel  in  temper,  savagfe  in 
liabits  and  conception  ;  but  that  the  art  which  is  especially 
dedicated  to  natural  fact  always  indicates  a  peculiar  gentleness 
and  tenderness  of  mind,  and  that  all  great  and  successful  work 
of  that  kind  will  assuredly  be  the  production  of  thoughtful, 
sensitive,  earnest,  kind  men,  large  in  their  views  of  life, 
and  full  of  various  intellectual  power.  And  farther,  when 
you  examine  the  men  in  whom  the  gifts  of  art  are  variously 
mingled,  or  universally  mingled,  you  will  discern  that  the 
ornamental,  or  pleasurable  power,  though  it  may  be  pos- 
sessed by  good  men,  is  not  in  itself  an  indication  of  their 
goodness,   but  is  rather,  unless  balanced  by  other  faculties 
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indicative  of  violence  of  temper,  inclining  to  cruelty  and  to 
irreligion.  On  the  other  hand,  so  sure  as  you  find  any  man 
endowed  with  a  keen  and  separate  faculty  of  representing 
natural  fact,  so  surely  you  will  find  that  man  gentle  and  up- 
right, full  of  nobleness  and  breadth  of  thouglit.  I  will  give 
you  two  instances,  the  first  peculiarly  English,  and  another 
peculiarly  interesting  because  it  occurs  among  a  nation  not 
generally  very  kind  or  gentle, 

63.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  considering  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  circumstances  and  education  under  which  his 
genius  was  developed,  there  was  perhaps  hardly  ever  born 
a  man  with  a  more  intense  and  innate  gift  of  insight  into 
nature  than  our  own  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  Considered  as 
a  painter  of  individuality  in  the  human  form  and  mind,  I 
think  him,  even  as  it  is,  the  prince  of  portrait  painters. 
Titian  paints  nobler  pictures,  and  Vandyke  had  nobler 
subjects,  but  neither  of  them  entered  so  subtly  as  Sir  Joshua 
did  into  the  minor  varieties  of  human  heart  and  temper; 
and  when  you  consider  that,  w^ith  a  frightful  conventionality 
of  social  habitude  all  around  him,  he  yet  conceived  the 
simplest  types  of  all  feminine  and  childish  loveliness  ; — that 
in  a  northern  climate,  and  with  gray,  and  white,  and  black, 
as  the  principal  colors  around  him,  he  yet  became  a  colorist 
who  can  be  crushed  by  none,  even  of  the  Venetians  ; — and 
that  with  Dutch  painting  and  Dresden  china  for  the  prevail- 
ing types  of  art  in  the  saloons  of  his  day,  he  threw  himself 
at  once  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters  of  Itah^,  and  arose 
from  their  feet  to  share  their  throne — I  know  not  that  in 
the  Avhole  history  of  art  you  can  produce  another  instance 
of  so  strong,  so  unaided,  so  unerring  an  instinct  for  all  that 
was  true,  pure,  and  noble. 

64.  Now,  do  you  recollect  the  evidence  respecting  the 
character  of  this  man, — the  two  points  of  bright  peculiar 
evidence  given  by  the  sayings  of  the  two  greatest  literary 
men  of  his  day,  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  ?  Johnson,  who, 
as  you  know,  w^as  always  Reynolds'  attached  friend,  had 
but  one  complaint  to  make  against  him,  that  he  hated  no- 
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body: — "Reynolds,"  he  said,  "you  hate  no  one  living; 
I  like  a  good  hater  !  "  Still  more  significant  is  the  little 
toucli  in  Goldsmitirs  "  Retaliation."  You  recollect  how 
in  that  poem  lie  describes  the  various  persons  who  met  at 
one  of  their  dinners  at  St.  James's  Cotfee-house,  each  person 
being  described  under  the  name  of  some  a])propriate  dish. 
You  will  often  hear  the  concluding  lines  about  Reynolds 
quoted — 

"  He  shifted  his  trumpet,"  etc.  ; — 

less  often,  or  at  least  less  attentively,  the  preceding  ones, 
far  more  important — 

"  Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part — 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  Diannei's  our  heart ;  " 

and  never,  the  most  characteristic  touch  of  all,  near  ti** 
beginning  : — 

"  Our  dean  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the  plains  ; 
Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue,  with  a  garnish  of  brains  ; 
To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I  am, 
That  Rich  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds  is  lamb." 

65.  The  other  painter  whom  I  would  give  you  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  gentleness  is  a  man  of  another  nation,  on  the 
whole  I  suppose  one  of  the  most  cruel  civilized  nations  in  the 
world, — the  Spaniards.  They  produced  but  one  great  painter, 
only  one  ;  but  he  among  the  very  greatest  of  painters, 
Velasquez.  You  w^ould  not  suppose,  from  looking  at 
Velasquez'  portraits  generally,  that  he  was  an  especially 
kind  or  good  man  ;  you  perceive  a  peculiar  sternness  about 
them  ;  for  they  were  as  true  as  steel,  and  the  persons  Avhom 
he  had  to  paint  being  not  generally  kind  or  good  people, 
they  w^ere  stern  in  expression,  and  Velasquez  gave  the 
sternness  ;  but  he  had  precisely  the  same  intense  perception 
of  truth,  the  same  marvelous  instinct  for  the  rendering  of 
all  natural  soul  and  all  natural  form  that  our  Reynolds  had. 
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Let  rae,  then,  read  you  his  character  as  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Stirling,  of  Keir  : — 

"  Certain  charges,  of  what  nature  we  are  not  informed,  brought 
against  him  after  his  death,  made  it  necessary  for  his  executor,  Fuen- 
salida,  to  refute  tliem  at  a  private  audience  granted  to  him  by  the  king 
for  that  purpose.  After  listening  to  the  defense  of  liis  friend,  Philip 
immediately  made  answer  :  '  I  can  believe  all  you  say  of  the  excellent 
disposition  of  Diego  Velasquez.'  Having  lived  for  h;df  his  life  in  courts, 
he  was  yet  capable  both  of  gratitude  and  generosity,  and  in  the  mis- 
fortunes, he  could  remember  the  early  kindness  of  Olivares.  The 
friend  of  the  exile  of  Loeches,  it  is  just  to  believe  that  he  was  also  the 
friend  of  the  all-powerful  favorite  at  Buenretiro.  No  mean  jealousy 
ever  influenced  his  conduct  to  his  brother  artists  ;  he  could  afford  not 
only  to  acknowledge  tlie  merits,  but  to  forgive  the  malice,  of  his  rivals. 
His  cliaracter  was  of  tliat  rare  and  happy  kind,  in  ivhicli  high  intel- 
lectual power  is  combined  irith  indomitable  strength  of  icill,  and  a  tcin- 
ning  sioeetness  of  temper,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  raise  the  possessor 
above  his  fellow-men,  making  his  life  a 

'  laurelled  victorv',  and  smooth  success 
Bestrewed  before  his  feet.'  " 

66.  I  am  sometimes  accused  of  trying  to  make  art  too 
moral ;  yet,  observe,  I  do  not  say  in  the  least  that  in  order 
to  be  a  good  painter  you  must  be  a  good  man  ;  but  I  do 
say  that  in  order  to  be  a  good  natural  painter  there  must  be 
strong  elements  of  good  in  the  mind,  however  warped  by 
otlier  parts  of  the  character.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
gifts  of  painting  which  are  not  at  all  involved  with  moral 
conditions,  but  this  one,  the  perception  of  nature,  is  never 
given  but  under  certain  moral  conditions.  Therefore,  now 
you  have  it  in  your  choice  ;  here  are  3"our  two  paths  for 
you  :  it  is  required  of  you  to  produce  conventional  ornament, 
and  you  may  approach  the  task  as  the  Hindoo  does,  and  as 
the  Arab  did,  without  nature  at  all,  with  the  chance  of 
approximating  your  disposition  somewhat  to  that  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Arabs  ;  or  as  Sir  Joshua  and  Yelasquez  did, 
with,  not  the  chance,  but  the  certainty,  of  approximating 
your  disposition,  according  to  the  sincerity  of  your  effort — 
to  the  disposition  of  those  great  and  good  men. 

67.  And  do  you  suppose  you  will  lose  anything  by  ap- 
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proaching  your  conventional  art  from  this  higher  side  ?  Not 
so,  I  culled,  with  deliberate  measurement  of  my  expression, 
long  ago,  the  decoration  of  the  Alhambra  "detestable," 
not  merely  because  indicative  of  base  conditions  of  moral 
being,  but  because  merely  as  decorative  woi'k,  however 
captivating  in  some  respects,  it  is  wholly  wanting  in  the 
real,  deep,  and  intense  qualities  of  ornamental  art.  Noble 
conventional  decoration  belongs  only  to  three  periods. 
First,  there  is  the  conventional  decoration  of  the  Greeks, 
used  in  subordination  to  their  sculpture.  There  are  then 
the  noble  conventional  decoration  of  the  early  Gothic  schools, 
and  the  noble  conventional  arabesque  of  the  great  Italian 
schools.  All  these  were  reached  from  above,  all  reached 
by  stooping  from  a  knowledge  of  the  human  form.  Depend 
upon  it  you  will  find,  as  you  look  more  and  more  into  the 
matter,  that  good  subordinate  ornament  has  ever  been  rooted 
in  a  higher  knowledge  ;  and  if  you  are  again  to  produce 
an34hing  that  is  noble,  you  must  have  the  higher  knowledge 
first,  and  descend  to  all  lower  service  ;  condescend  as  much 
as  you  like, — condescension  never  does  any  man  an}'-  harm, — 
but  get  your  noble  standing  first.  So,  then,  without  any 
scruple,  whatever  branch  of  art  you  may  be  inclined  as  a 
student  here  to  follow, — whatever  you  are  to  make  your  bread 
by,  I  say,  so  far  as  you  have  time  and  power,  make  3^our- 
self  first  a  noble  and  accomplished  artist ;  understand  at  least 
what  noble  and  accomplished  art  is,  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  all  service  whatsoever. 

68.  I  am  now  going  to  ask  your  permission  to  name  the 
masters  whom  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  agree, 
in  our  Schools  of  Art  in  England,  to  consider  our  leaders. 
The  first  and  chief  I  will  not  myself  presume  to  name  :  he 
shall  be  distinguished  for  you  by  the  authority  of  those  two 
great  painters  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking — Rey- 
nolds and  Velasquez,  You  may  remember  that  in  your 
Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  the  most  impressive 
things  were  the  works  of  those  two  men — nothing  told  upon 
the  eye  so  much  ;  no  other  pictures  retained  it  with  such  a 
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persistent  power.  iS^ow,  I  have  the  testimony,  first  of  Key- 
nolds  to  Vehisquez,  and  then  of  Velasquez  to  the  man 
whom  I  want  you  to  take  as  the  master  of  all  your  English 
schools.  The  testimony  of  Reynolds  to  Velasquez  is  verv 
striking.  I  take  it  from  some  fragments  which  have  just 
been  published  bv  Mr.  AVilliam  Cotton — precious  fragments 
— of  Reynolds'  diaries,  which  I  chanced  upon  luckily  as  I 
was  coming  down  here  :  for  I  was  going  to  take  Velasquez' 
testimony  alone,  and  then  fell  upon  this  testimony  of  Rev- 
nolds  to  Velasquez,  written  most  fortunately  in  Reynolds' 
own  hand — you  may  see  the  manuscript.  "What  v:e  are 
all/'  said  Reynolds,  "attempting  to  do  with  great  labor, 
Velasquez  does  at  once."'  Just  think  what  is  implied  when 
a  man  of  the  enormous  power  and  facility  that  Rej^nolds 
had,  says  he  was  "trying  to' do  with  great  labor"  what 
Velasquez  ' '  did  at  once. ' ' 

69,  Having  thus  Reynolds'  testimony  to  Velasquez,  I 
Avill  take  Velasquez'  testimony  to  somebody  else.  You 
know  that  Velasquez  was  sent  by  Philip  of  Spain,  to  Italy, 
to  buy  pictures  for  him.  He  went  all  over  Italy,  saw  the 
living  artists  there,  and  all  their  best  pictures  when  freshly 
painted,  so  that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  judging;  and 
never  was  a  man  so  capable  of  judging.  He  went  to  Rome 
and  ordered  various  works  of  living  artists;  and,  while 
tliere,  he  was  one  day  asked  by  Salvator  Rosa  what  he 
thought  of  Raphael.  His  reply,  and  the  ensuing  conver- 
sation, are  thus  reported  by  Boschini,  in  curious  Italian 
verse,  which,  thus  translated  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  is  quoted 
in  Mr.  Stirling's  Life  of  Velasquez : — 


"  The  master  "  [Velasquez]  "■  stiffly  bowed  his  figure  tall 
And  said,  •  For  Rafael,  to  speak  tlie  truth — 

I  always  was  plain-spoken  from  my  youth 

I  cannot  say  I  like  liis  works  at  all.' 

*' '  Well,'  said  the  other  "  [Salvator] ,  '•  '  if  you  can  run  down 
So  great  a  man,  I  really  cannot  see 
What  you  can  find  to  like  in  Italy  ; 
To  him  we  all  agree  to  give  the  crown.' 
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"  Diego  answered  tluis  :   '  I  ^^aw  in  Venice 
The  true  test  of  the  good  and  beautiful ; 
First,  in  my  judgment,  ever  stands  that  school, 
And  Titian  first  of  all  Italian  men  is.'  " 

"  Tizian  ze  quel  che  porta  la  bandiera." 

Learn  that  line  by  heart,  and  act,  at  all  events  for  some 
time  to  come,  upon  Velasquez'  opinion  in  that  matter. 
Titian  is  much  the  safest  master  for  you.  liaphael's  power, 
such  as  it  was,  and  great  as  it  "vvas,  depended  wholly  upon 
transcendental  characters  in  his  mind ;  it  is  "  Raphaelesque, ' ' 
properly  so  called ;  but  Titian's  power  is  simply  the  power 
of  doino:  rio-ht.  Whatever  came  before  Titian,  he  did 
wholly  as  it  ou(//it  to  be  done.  Do  not  suppose  that  now 
in  recommending  Titian  to  you  so  strongly,  and  speaking 
of  nobody  else  to-night,  I  am  retreating  in  anywise  from  wdiat 
some  of  you  may  perhaps  recollect  in  my  works,  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  I  have  always  spoken  of  another  Venetian 
painter.  There  are  three  Venetians  who  are  never  sepa- 
rated in  my  mind, — Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoret.  They 
all  have  their  own  unequaled  gifts,  and  Tintoret  especially 
has  imagination  and  depth  of  soul  which  I  think  renders 
him  indisputably  the  greatest  man ;  but,  equally  indisputa- 
bly, Titian  is  the  greatest  painter;  and  therefore  the 
greatest  painter  who  ever  lived.  You  may  be  led  Avrong 
by  Tintoret*  in  many  respects,  wrong  by  Raphael  in 
more;  all  that  you  learn  from  Titian  will  be  right.  Then, 
with  Titian,  take  Leonardo,  Rembrandt,  and  Albert  Durer. 
I  name  those  three  masters  for  this  reason  :  Leonardo  has 
powers  of  subtle  drawing  w^hich  are  peculiarly  applicable  in 
mau}"^  ways  to  the  drawing  of  fine  ornament,  and  are  very 
useful  for  all  students.  Rembrandt  and  Durer  are  the  only 
men  whose  actual  work  of  hand  you  can  have  to  look  at ; 
3^ou  can  have  Rembrandt's  etchings,  or  Durer's  engravings 
actually  hung  in  your  schools;  and  it  is  a  main  point  for  the 
student  to  see  the  real  thing,  and  avoid  judging  of  masters 
at  second-hand.     As,  however,  in  obeying  this  principle, 

*See  Appendix  I.  :  "  Right  and  Wrong." 
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you  cannot  often  have  opportunities  of  studying  Venetian 
painting,  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  have  a  useful 
standard  of  color,  and  1  think  it  is  possible  for  3^0 u  to  obtain 
this.  I  cannot,  indeed,  without  entering  upon  ground 
which  might  involve  the  hurting  the  feelings  of  living  ar- 
tists, state  exactly  what  I  believe  to  be  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  various  painters  in  England  at  present  with  respect 
to  power  of  color.  But  I  may  say  this,  that  in  the  peculiar 
gifts  of  color  which  will  be  useful  to  you  as  students,  there 
are  only  one  or  two  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  William 
Hunt,  of  the  old  Water  Color  Society,  who  would  be  safe 
guides  for  you ;  and  as  quite  a  safe  guide,  there  is  nobody 
but  William  Hunt,  because  the  pre-Kaphaelites  are  all  more 
or  less  affected  by  enthusiasm  and  by  various  morbid  condi- 
tions of  intellect  and  temper;  but  old  William  Hunt — I  am 
sorry  to  say  "  old,"  but  I  say  it  in  a  loving  way,  for  every 
year  that  has  added  to  his  life  has  added  also  to  his  skill — 
William  Hunt  is  as  right  as  the  Yenetians,  as  far  as  he  goes, 
and  what  is  more,  nearly  as  inimitable  as  they.  And  I 
think  if  we  manage  to  put  in  the  principal  schools  of  Eng- 
land a  little  bit  of  Hunt's  work,  and  make  that  somewhat 
of  a  standard  of  color,  that  we  can  apply  his  principles  of 
coloring  to  subjects  of  all  kinds.  Until  you  have  had  a 
work  of  his  long  near  you;  nay,  unless  you  have  been 
laboring  at  it,  and  trying  to  copy  it,  you  do  not  know  the 
thoroughly  grand  qualities  that  are  concentrated  in  it. 
Simplicity,  and  intensity,  both  of  the  highest  character; — 
simplicity  of  aim,  and  intensity  of  power  and  success,  are 
involved  in  that  man's  unpretending  labor. 

70.  Finally,  you  cannot  believe  that  I  would  omit  my 
own  favorite.  Turner.  I  fear  from  the  very  number  of  his 
Avorks  left  to  the  nation,  that  there  is  a  disposition  now 
rising  to  look  upon  his  vast  bequest  with  some  contempt.  I 
beg  of  you,  if  in  nothing  else,  to  believe  me  in  this,  that 
you  cannot  further  the  art  of  England  in  any  way  more 
distinctly  than  by  giving  attention  to  every  fragment  that 
has  been  left  by  that  man.     The  time   will  come  when  his 
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full  power  and  right  place  will  be  acknowledged ;  that  time 
will  not  be  for  many  a  day  yet :  nevertheless,  be  assured 
— as  far  as  you  are  inclined  to  give  the  least  faith  to  any- 
thing I  may  say  to  you,  be  assured — that  you  can  act  for 
the  good  of  art  in  England  in  no  better  w^ay  than  by  using 
whatever  influence  any  of  you  have  in  any  direction  to  urge 
the  reverent  study  and  yet  more  reverent  preservation  of 
the  works  of  Turner.  I  do  not  say  "  the  exhibition  "  of 
his  works,  for  we  are  not  altogether  ripe  for  it :  they  are 
still  too  far  above  us;  uniting,  as  I  was  telling  you,  too 
many  qualities  for  us  yet  to  feel  fully  their  range  and  their 
influence; — but  let  us  only  try  to  keep  them  safe  from 
harm,  and  show  thoroughly  and  conveniently  what  we 
show  of  them  at  all,  and  day  by  day  their  greatness  will 
dawn  upon  us  more  and  more,  and  be  the  root  of  a  school 
of  Art  in  England,  Avhich  I  do  not  doubt  may  be  as  bright, 
as  just,  and  as  refined  as  even  that  of  Venice  herself.  The 
dominion  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  been  associated,  in  past 
time,  with  dominion  in  the  arts  also :  Athens  had  them 
together ;  Yenice  had  them  together ;  but  by  so  much  as 
our  authority  over  the  ocean  is  wider  than  theirs  over  the 
^Egean  or  Adriatic,  let  us  strive  to  make  our  art  more 
widely  beneficent  than  theii's,  though  it  cannot  be  more  ex- 
alted ;  so  working  out  the  fulfilment,  in  their  wakening  as 
well  as  their  Avarning  sense,  of  those  great  Avords  of  the 
aged  Tintoret : 

' '  Sempre  si  fa  il  Make  Maggioee.  ' ' 


LECTUEE    III. 

MODERN  MANUFACTURE  AND   DESIGN. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  Bradford,  March  1st,  1859. 

71.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  necessity  for  your  indul- 
gence that  I  venture  to  address  you  to-night,  or  that  1  ven- 
ture at  any  time  to  address  the  pupils  of  schools  of  design 
intended  for  the  advancement  of  taste  in  special  branches  of 
manufacture.  Xo  person  is  able  to  give  useful  and  definite 
help  towards  such  special  applications  of  art,  unless  he  is 
entirely  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  labor  and  natures  of 
material  involved  in  the  work ;  and  mdefinite  help  is  little 
better  than  no  help  at  all.  ^'^ay,  the  few  remarks  which  I 
propose  to  lay  before  you  this  evening  will,  I  fear,  be 
rather  suggestive  of  difficulties  than  helpful  in  conquering 
them  :  nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  altogether  unserviceable 
to  define  clearly  for  you  (and  this,  at  least,  I  am  able  to 
doj  one  or  two  of  the  more  stern  general  obstacles  which 
stand  at  present  in  tlie  way  of  our  success  in  design ;  and  to 
Avarn  you  against  exertion  of  effort  in  any  vain  or  wasteful 
way,  till  these  main  obstacles  are  removed. 

72.  The  first  of  these  is  our  not  understanding  the  scope 
and  dignity  of  Decorative  design.  With  all  our  talk  about 
it,  the  very  meanino'  of  the  words  "Decorative  art"  re- 
mains  confused  and  undecided.  I  want,  if  possible,  to 
settle  this  question  for  you  to-night,  and  to  show  you  that 
the  principles  on  which  3'ou  must  work  are  likely  to  be 
false,  in  proportion  as  they  are  narrow  ;  true,  only  as  they 
are  founded  on  a  perception  of  the  connection  of  all  branches 
of  art  with  each  other. 

73.  Observe,  then,  first — the  only  essential  distinction 
between  Decorative  and  other  art  is  the  being  fitted  for  a 
fixed  place ;  and  in  that  place,  related,  either  in  subordina- 
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tion  or  in  command,  to  the  effect  of  other  pieces  of  art. 
And  all  the  greatest  art  which  the  world  has  produced  is 
thus  fitted  for  a  place,  and  subordinated  to  a  purpose. 
There  is  no  existing  highest-order  art  but  is  decorative. 
The  best  sculpture  yet  produced  has  been  the  decoration  of 
a  temple  front — the  best  painting,  the  decoration  of  a  room. 
Haphaers  best  doing  is  merely  the  wall-coloring  of  a  suite 
of  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  and  his  cartoons  were  made 
for  tapestries.  Correggio's  best  doing  is  the  decoration  of 
two  small  church  cupolas  at  Parma;  JMichael  x\ngelo's,  of 
a  ceiling  in  the  Pope's  private  chapel;  Tintoret's,  of  a 
ceiling  and  side  wall  belonging  to  a  charitable  society  at 
Venice ;  while  Titian  and  Veronese  threw  out  their  noblest 
thoughts,  not  even  on  the  inside,  but  on  the  outside  of  the 
common  brick  and  plaster  walls  of  Venice. 

T-t.  Get  rid,  then,  at  once  of  any  idea  of  Decorative  art 
being  a  degraded  or  a  separate  kind  of  art.  Its  nature  or 
essence  is  simply  its  being  fitted  for  a  definite  place ;  and, 
in  that  place,  forming  part  of  a  great  and  harmonious 
wholfi,  in  companionship  with  other  art ;  and  so  far  from 
this  being  a  degradation  to  it — so  far  from  Decorative  art 
being  inferior  to  other  art  because  it  is  fixed  to  a  spot — on 
the  whole  it  may  be  considered  as  rather  a  piece  of  degra- 
dation that  it  should  be  portable.  Portable  art — indepen- 
dent of  all  place — is  for  the  most  part  ignoble  art.  Your 
little  Dutch  landscape,  which  you  put  over  your  sideboard 
to-day,  and  between  the  windows  to-morrow,  is  a  far  more 
contemptible  piece  of  work  than  the  extents  of  field  and 
forest  with  which  Benozzo  has  made  green  and  beautiful 
the  once  melancholy  arcade  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa ; 
and  the  wild  boar  of  silver  which  you  use  for  a  seal,  or  lock 
into  a  velvet  case,  is  little  likely  to  be  so  noble  a  beast  as 
the  bronze  boar  who  foams  forth  the  fountain  from  under  his 
tusks  in  the  market-place  of  Florence.  It  is,  indeed,  possible 
that  the  portable  picture  or  image  may  be  first-rate  of  its 
kind,  but  it  is  not  first-rate  because  it  is  portable;  nor  are 
Titian's  frescoes  less  than  first-rate  because  they  are  fixed; 
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nay,  very  frequently  the  highest  compliment  you  can  pay 
to  a  cabinet  picture  is  to  say — "  It  is  as  grand  as  a  fresco." 

■75.  Keeping,  then,  this  fact  fixed  in  our  minds, — that 
all  art  may  be  decorative,  and  that  the  greatest  art  yet  pro- 
duced has  been  decorative, — we  may  proceed  to  distinguish 
the  orders  and  dignities  of  Decorative  art,  thus : — 

I.  The  first  order  of  it  is  that  which  is  meant  for  places 
where  it  cannot  be  disturbed  or  injured,  and  where  it  can 
be  perfectly  seen ;  and  then  the  main  parts  of  it  should  be, 
and  have  always  been  made,  by  the  great  masters,  as  per- 
fect, and  as  full  of  nature  as  possible. 

You  will  every  day  hear  it  absurdly  said  that  room  dec- 
oration should  be  by  fiat  patterns — by  dead  colors — by  con- 
ventional monotonies,  and  I  know  not  what.  Xow,  just 
be  assured  of  this — nobody  ever  yet  used  conventional  art 
to  decorate  with,  when  he  could  do  anything  better,  and 
knew  that  what  he  did  would  be  safe.  Xay,  a  great 
painter  will  always  give  you  the  natural  art,  safe  or  not. 
Correggio  gets  a  commission  to  paint  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  palace  at  Parma :  any  of  our  ])eople — bred  on  our 
fine  modern  principles — would  have  covered  it  with  a  diaper, 
or  with  strips  or  flourishes,  or  mosaic  patterns.  Kot  so 
Correggio :  he  paints  a  thick  trellis  of  vine-leaves,  with 
oval  openings,  and  lovely  children  leaping  through  them 
to  the  room ;  and  lovely  children,  depend  upon  it,  are 
rather  more  desirable  decorations  than  diaper,  if  you  can 
do  them — but  they  are  not  quite  so  easily  done.  In  like 
manner  Tintoret  has  to  paint  the  whole  end  of  the  Council 
Hall  at  Venice,  An  orthodox  decorator  would  have  set 
himself  to  make  the  Avail  look  like  a  wall — Tintoret  thinks 
it  would  be  rather  better,  if  he  can  manage  it,  to  make  it 
look  a  little  like  Paradise ; — stretches  his  canvas  right  over 
the  wall,  and  his  clouds  right  over  his  canvas ;  brings  the 
light  through  his  clouds — all  blue  and  clear — zodiac  be3'ond 
zodiac ;  rolls  away  tlie  vaporous  flood  from  under  the  feet 
of  saints,  leaving  them  at  last  in  infinitudes  of  light — un- 
orthodox in  the  last  degree,  but,  on  the  whole,  pleasant. 
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And  so  in  all  other  cases  whatever,  the  greatest  decorative 
art  is  wholly  unconventional — downright,  pure,  good  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  but  always  fitted  for  its  place;  and  sub- 
ordinated to  the  purpose  it  has  to  serve  in  that  place. 

11.  But  if  art  is  to  be  placed  where  it  is  liable  to  injury — 
to  wear  and  tear ;  or  to  alteration  of  its  form  ;  as,  for  instance, 
on  domestic  utensils  and  armor,  and  weapons,  and  dress ; 
in  which  either  the  ornament  will  be  worn  out  by  the  usage 
of  the  thing,  or  will  be  cast  into  altered  shape  by  the  play 
of  its  folds ;  then  it  is  wrong  to  put  beautiful  and  perfect  art 
to  such  uses,  and  you  want  forms  of  inferior  art,  such  as  will 
be  by  their  simplicity  less  liable  to  injury:  or,  by  reason  of 
their  complexity  and  continuousness,  may  show  to  advantage, 
however  distorted  by  the  folds  they  are  cast  into. 

76.  And  thus  arise  the  various  forms  of  inferior  decorative 
art,  respecting  which  the  general  law  is,  that  the  lower  the 
place  and  office  of  the  thing,  the  less  of  natural  or  perfect  form 
you  should  ha^e  in  it ;  a  zigzag  or  a  checker  is  thus  a  better, 
because  a  more  consistent,  ornament  for  a  cup  or  platter  than 
a  landscape  or  portrait  is :  hence  the  general  definition  of  the 
true  forms  of  conventional  ornament  is,  that  they  consist  in 
the  bestowal  of  as  much  beauty  on  the  object  as  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  its  !^Iaterial,  its  Place,  and  its  Office. 

77.  Let  us  consider  these  three  modes  of  consistency  a 
little. 

78.  (a.)  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  inefficiency  of  ma- 
terial. 

If,  for  instance,  we  are  required  to  represent  a  human  figure 
Avith  stone  only,  we  cannot  represent  its  color;  we  reduce  its 
color  to  whiteness.  That  is  not  elevating  the  human  body,  but 
degrading  it ;  only  it  Avoukl  be  a  much  greater  degradation  to 
give  its  color  falsely.  Diminish  beauty  as  much  as  you  will, 
but  do  not  misrepresent  it.  So  again,  when  we  are  sculptur- 
ing a  face,  we  can't  carve  its  eyelashes.  The  face  is  none  the 
better  for  wanting  its  eyelashes — it  is  injured  by  the  want ; 
but  would  be  much  more  injured  by  a  clumsy  representation 
of  them. 
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Neither  can  we  carve  the  hair.  We  must  be  content  with 
the  conventionalism  of  vile  solid  knots  and  lumps  of  marble, 
instead  of  the  golden  cloud  that  encompasses  the  fair  human 
face  with  its  waving  mystery.  The  lumps  of  marble  are  not 
an  elevated  representation  of  hair — they  are  a  degraded  one ; 
yet  better  than  any  attempt  to  imitate  hair  with  the  incapable 
material. 

In  all  cases  in  which  such  imitation  is  attempted,  instant 
degradation  to  a  still  lower  level  is  the  result.  For  the  effort 
to  imitate  shows  that  the  workman  has  only  a  base  and  poor 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  reality — else  he  would  know 
his  task  to  be  hopeless,  and  give  it  up  at  once :  so  that  all  en- 
deavors to  avoid  conventionalism,  when  the  material  demands 
it,  result  from  insensibility  to  truth,  and  are  among  the  worst 
forms  of  vulgarity.  Hence,  in  the  greatest  Greek  statues,  the 
hair  is  very  slightly  indicated,  not  because  the  sculptor  dis- 
dained hair,  but  because  he  knew  what  it  was  too  well  to  touch 
it  insolently.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  Greek  painters 
drew  hair  exactly  as  Titian  does.  Modern  attempts  to  pro- 
duce finished  pictures  on  glass  result  from  the  same  base 
vulgarism.  ISTo  man  who  knows  what  painting  means,  can 
endure  a  painted  glass  window  which  emulates  painters' 
work.  But  he  rejoices  in  a  glowing  mosaic  of  broken  color: 
for  that  is  what  the  glass  has  the  special  gift  and  right  of 
producing.* 

79.    (b.)   Conventionalism  by  cause  of  inferiority  of  place. 

When  work  is  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  or  in  dark 
places,  or  in  some  other  imperfect  way,  it  constantly  becomes 
necessary  to  treat  it  coarsely  or  severely,  in  order  to  make  it 
effective.  The  statues  on  cathedral  fronts,  in  good  times  of 
design,  are  variously  treated  according  to  their  distances : 
no  fine  execution  is  put  into  the  features  of  the  Madonna  who 
rules  the  group  of  figures  above  the  south  transept  of  Rouen 
at  150  feet  above  the  ground:  but  in  base  modern  work,  as 
Milan  Cathedral,  the  sculpture  is  finished  without  any  refer- 
ence to  distance ;  and  the  merit  of  every  statue  is  supposed  to 
*  See  Appendix  II. ,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  disappointment. 
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consist  in  the  visitor's  being  obliged  to  ascend  three  hundred 
steps  before  he  can  see  it. 

80.  (c.)  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  inferiority  of  of- 
fice. 

AVhen  one  piece  of  ornament  is  to  be  subordinated  to  an- 
other (as  the  molding  is  to  the  sculpture  it  encloses,  or  the 
fringe  of  a  drapery  to  the  statue  it  veils),  this  inferior  orna- 
ment needs  to  be  degraded  in  order  to  mark  its  lower  office ; 
and  this  is  best  done  by  refusing,  more  or  less,  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  form.  Tlie  less  of  nature  it  contains,  the  more 
degrading  is  the  ornament,  and  the  fitter  for  a  humble  place ; 
bvit,  however  far  a  great  workman  may  go  in  refusing  the 
higher  organisms  of  nature,  he  always  takes  care  to  retain 
the  magnificence  of  natural  lines ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  infinite 
curves,  such  as  I  have  anah'zed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
'  Modern  Painters.'  His  copyists,  fancying  that  they  can 
follow  him  without  nature,  miss  precisely  the  essence  of  all 
work;  so  that  even  the  simplest  piece  of  Greek  conventional 
ornament  loses  the  whole  of  its  value  in  any  modern  imitation 
of  it,  the  finer  curves  being  always  missed.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  dullest  and  least  justifiable  mistakes  w^hicli  have  yet  been 
made  about  my  writing,  is  the  supposition  that  I  have  at- 
tacked or  despised  Greek  work.  I  have  attacked  Palladian 
work,  and  modern  imitation  of  Greek  work.  Of  Greek  work 
itself  I  have  never  spoken  but  with  a  reverence  cpiite  infinite : 
1  name  Phidias  always  in  exactly  the  same  tone  with  which 
I  speak  of  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  and  Dante.  ]\Iy  first 
statement  of  this  faith,  now  thirteen  years  ago,  was  surely 
clear  enough.  "  We  shall  see  by  this  light  three  colossal 
images  standing  up  side  by  side,  looming  in  their  great  rest 
of  spirituality  above  the  whole  world  horizon.  Phidias, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Dante, — from  these  we  may  go  down 
step  by  step  among  the  mighty  men  of  every  age,  securely 
and  certainly  observant  of  diminished  luster  in  every  ap- 
pearance of  restlessness  and  effort,  until  the  last  trace  of 
inspiration  vanishes  in  the  tottering  affectation  or  tortured 
insanities  of  modern  times."     {'  Modern  Painters/  vol.  ii. 
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p.  63.)  This  was  surely  plain  speaking  enough;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  my  effort  has  been  not  less  continually  to 
make  the  heart  of  Greek  work  known  than  the  heart  of 
Gothic :  namely,  the  nobleness  of  conception  of  form  derived 
from  perpetual  study  of  the  figure ;  and  my  complaint  of  the 
modern  architect  has  been,  not  that  he  followed  the  Greeks, 
but  that  he  denied  the  first  laws  of  life  in  theirs  as  in  all 
other  arts. 

81.  The  fact  is,  that  all  good  subordinate  forms  of  orna- 
mentation ever  yet  existent  in  the  world  have  been  invented, 
and  others  as  beautiful  cati  only  be  invented,  by  men  prima- 
rily exercised  in  drawing  or  carving  the  human  figure.  I  will 
not  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  twice  insisted  upon,  to 
the  students  of  London  ai^d  of  Manchester,  respecting  the 
degradation  of  temper  and  intellect  which  follows  the  pursuit 
of  art  without  reference  to  natural  form,  as  among  the 
Asiatics :  here,  I  will  only  trespass  on  your  patience  so  far 
as  to  mark  the  inseparable  connection  between  figure-drawing 
and  good  ornamental  work,  in  the  great  European  schools, 
and  all  that  are  connected  with  them. 

82.  Tell  me,  then,  first  of  all,  Avhat  ornamental  work  is  usu- 
ally put  before  our  students  as  the  type  of  decorative  perfec- 
tion ?  Raphael's  arabesques ;  are  they  not  ?  Well,  Raphael 
knew  a  little  about  the  figure,  I  suppose,  before  he  drew  them. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  like  those  arabesques ;  but  there  are  certain 
qualities  in  them  which  are  inimitable  by  modern  designers ; 
and  those  qualities  are  just  the  fruit  of  the  master's  figure 
study.  What  is  given  to  the  student  next  to  Raphael's  work  ? 
Cinquecento  ornament  generally.  Well,  cinquecento  gener- 
ally, with  its  birds,  and  cherubs,  and  wreathed  foliage,  and 
clustered  fruit,  was  the  amusement  of  men  who  habitually 
and  easily  carved  the  figure,  or  painted  it.  All  the  truly 
fine  specimens  of  it  have  figures  or  animals  as  main  parts 
of  the  design. 

"  Xay,  but,"  some  anciently  or  medisevally  minded  per- 
son will  exclaim,  "  we  don't  want  to  study  cinquecento.  We 
want  severer  J  purer  conventionalism."    What  will  you  have? 
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Egyptian  ornament  ?  Why,  the  whole  mass  of  it  is  made  up 
of  multitudinous  liuman  figures  in  every  kind  of  action — 
and  magnificent  action ;  their  kings  drawing  their  hows  in 
their  chariots,  their  sheaves  of  arrows  rattling  at  their 
shoulders ;  the  slain  falling  under  them  as  before  a  pestilence ; 
their  captives  driven  before  them  in  astonied  troops ;  and  do 
you  expect  to  imitate  Eg;^'ptian  ornament  without  knowing 
how  to  draw  the  figure?  Nay,  but  you  will  take  Christian 
ornament — purest  medieval  Christian — thirteenth  century! 
Yes:  and  do  you  suppose  you  will  find  the  Christian  less 
human  ?  The  least  natural  and  most  purely  conventional 
ornament  of  the  Gothic  schools  is  that  of  their  painted  glass ; 
and  do  you  suppose  painted  glass,  in  the  fine  times,  was  ever 
wrought  without  figiires  ?  We  have  got  into  the  way,  among 
our  other  modern  wretchedness,  of  trying  to  make  windows 
of  leaf  diapers,  and  of  strips  of  twisted  red  and  yellow  bands, 
looking  like  the  patterns  of  currant  jelly  on  the  top  of  Christ- 
mas cakes;  but  every  casement  of  old  glass  contained  a  saint's 
history.  The  windows  of  Bourgcs,  Chartres,  or  Kouen  have 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  medallions  in  each,  and  each  medallion 
contains  two  figures  at  least,  often  six  or  seven,  representing 
every  event  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  saint  whose  life 
is  in  question.  Xay,  but,  you  say,  those  figures  are  rude  and 
quaint,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated.  Why,  so  is  the  leafage 
rude  and  quaint,  yet  you  imitate  that.  The  colored  border 
pattern  of  geranium  or  i\^  leaf  is  not  one  whit  better  d^a^^^l, 
or  more  like  geraniums  and  ivy,  than  the  figures  are  like 
figures ;  but  you  call  the  geranium  leaf  idealized — why  don't 
you  call  the  figures  so  ?  The  fact  is,  neither  are  idealized, 
but  both  are  conventionalized  on  the  same  principles,  and  in 
the  same  way ;  and  if  you  want  to  learn  how  to  treat  the  leaf- 
age, the  only  way  is  to  learn  first  how  to  treat  the  figure.  And 
you  may  soon  test  your  powers  in  this  respect.  Those  old 
workmen  were  not  afraid  of  the  most  familiar  subjects.  The 
windows  of  Chartres  were  presented  by  the  trades  of  the  to^ATi, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  each  M'indow  is  a  representation  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  tradesmen  at  the  business  which  enabled 
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them  to  pay  for  the  window.  There  are  smiths  at  the  forge, 
curriers  at  their  hides,  tanners  looking  into  their  pits,  mercers 
selling  goods  over  the  counter — all  made  into  beautiful  medal- 
lions. Therefore,  whenever  you  want  to  know  whether  you 
have  got  any  real  power  of  composition  or  adaptation  in 
ornament,  don't  be  content  with  sticking  leaves  together  by 
the  ends, — anybody  can  do  that ;  but  try  to  conventionalize 
a  butcher's  or  a  gTcengrocer's,  with  Saturday  night  customers 
buying  cabbage  and  beef.  That  will  tell  you  if  you  can  de- 
sign or  not. 

S3.  I  can  fancy  your  losing  patience  with  me  altogether 
just  now.  "  We  asked  this  fellow  down  to  tell  our  workmen 
how  to  make  shawls,  and  he  is  only  trying  to  teach  them  how 
to  caricature."  But  have  a  little  patience  with  me,  and  ex- 
amine, after  I  have  done,  a  little  for  yourselves  into  the  his- 
tory of  ornamental  art,  and  you  will  discover  why  I  do  this. 
You  will  discover,  I  repeat,  that  all  great  ornamental  art 
whatever  is  founded  on  the  effort  of  the  workman  to  draw 
the  figiire,  and,  in  the  best  schools,  to  draw  all  that  he  saw 
about  him  in  living  nature.  The  best  art  of  pottery  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  that  of  Greece,  and  all  the  power  of  design 
exhibited  in  it,  down  to  the  merest  zigzag,  arises  primarily 
from  the  workman  having  been  forced  to  outline  nymphs  and 
knights;  from  those  helmed  and  draped  figures  he  holds  his 
power.  Of  Egyptian  ornament  I  have  just  spoken.  You 
have  everything  given  there  that  the  ^vorkman  saw ;  people 
of  his  nation  employed  in  hunting,  fighting,  fishing,  visiting, 
making  love,  building,  cooking — everything  they  did  is 
dra%^Ti  magnificently  or  familiarly,  as  was  needed.  In  By- 
zantine ornament,  saints,  or  animals  which  are  types  of  va- 
rious spiritual  power,  are  the  main  subjects ;  and  from  the 
church  dowTi  to  the  piece  of  enameled  metal,  figure, — figure, 
— figure,  always  principal.  In  Xorman  and  Gothic  work 
you  have,  with  all  their  quiet  saints,  also  other  much  dis- 
quieted persons,  hunting,  feasting,  fighting,  and  so  on;  or 
whole  hordes  of  animals  racing  after  each  other.  In  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  Queen  Matilda  gave,  as  well  as  she  could, — 
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in  many  respects  graphically  enough, — the  whole  history  of 
the  conqnest  of  England.  Thence,  as  you  increase  in  power 
of  art,  you  have  more  and  more  finished  figures,  up  to  the 
solenm  sculptures  of  Wells  Cathedral,  or  the  cherubic  en- 
richments of  the  Venetian  Madonna  dei  Ifiracoli.  Therefore, 
I  tell  you  fearlessly,  for  I  know  it  is  true,  you  must  raise 
your  workman  up  to  life,  or  you  Avill  never  get  from  him  one 
line  of  well-imagined  conventionalism.  We  have  at  present 
no  good  ornamental  design.  We  can't  have  it  yet,  and  we 
must  be  patient  if  we  want  to  have  it.  Do  not  hope  to  feel 
the  effect  of  your  schools  at  once,  but  raise  the  men  as  high 
as  you  can,  and  then  let  them  stoop  as  low  as  you  need ;  no 
great  man  ever  minds  stooping.  Encourage  the  students  in 
sketching  accurately  and  continually  from  nature  anything 
that  comes  in  their  way — still  life,  flowers,  animals;  but, 
above  all,  figures ;  and  so  far  as  you  allow  of  any  difference 
between  an  artist's  training  and  theirs,  let  it  be,  not  in  what 
they  draw,  but  in  the  degTee  of  conventionalism  you  require 
in  the  sketch.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  always  endeavor 
to  give  thorough  artistical  training  first ;  but  I  am  not  certain 
(the  experiment  being  yet  imtried)  what  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  truly  intelligent  practice  of  conventional  draw- 
ing, such  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or  thirteenth 
century  French,  which  consists  in  the  utmost  possible  render- 
ing of  natural  form  by  the  fewest  possible  lines.  The  animal 
and  bird  drawing  of  the  Egyptians  is,  in  their  fine  age,  quite 
magnificent  under  its  conditions;  magnificent  in  two  ways — 
first,  in  keenest  perception  of  the  main  forms  and  facts  in  the 
creature ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  grandeur  of  line  by  which  their 
forms  are  abstracted  and  insisted  on,  making  every  asp, 
ibis,  and  vulture  a  sublime  specter  of  asp  or  ibis  or  vul- 
ture power.  The  way  for  students  to  get  some  of  this 
gift  again  (some  only,  for  I  believe  the  fulness  of  the 
gift  itself  to  be  connected  with  vital  superstition,  and  with 
resulting  intensity  of  reverence ;  people  were  likely  to  know 
sometliing  about  hawks  and  ibises,  when  to  kill  one  was  to 
be  irrevocably  judged  to  death)  is  never  to  pass  a  day  without 
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drawing  some  animal  from  the  life,  allowing  themselves  the 
fewest  possible  lines  and  colors  to  do  it  with,  but  resolving 
that  whatever  is  characteristic  of  the  animal  shall  in  some 
way  or  other  be  sho\\Ti.*  I  repeat,  it  cannot  yet  be  judged 
what  results  might  be  obtained  by  a  nobly  practised  conven- 
tionalism of  this  kind ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  first 
fact, — the  necessity  of  animal  and  figure  drawing, — is  abso- 
lutely certain,  and  no  person  who  shrinks  from  it  will  ever 
become  a  great  desig-ner.  One  great  good  arises  even  from 
llie  first  step  in  figure  drawing,  that  it  gets  the  student  quit 
at  once  of  the  notion  of  formal  symmetry.  If  you  learn  only 
to  draw  a  leaf  well,  you  are  taught  in  some  of  our  schools  to 
turn  it  the  other  waj',  opposite  to  itself;  and  the  two  leaves  set 
opposite  ways  are  called  a  "  design :  "  and  thus  it  is  supposed 
possible  to  produce  ornamentation,  though  you  have  no  more 
brains  than  a  looking-glass  or  a  kaleidoscope  has.  But  if 
once  you  learn  to  draw  the  human  figure,  you  will  find  that 
knocking  two  men's  heads  together  does  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute a  good  design ;  nay,  that  it  makes  very  bad  design,  or 
no  design  at  all ;  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  to  arrange 
a  group  of  two  or  more  figures,  you  must,  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  desirable  to  balance,  or  oppose  them,  at  the  same  time 
vary  their  attitudes,  and  make  one,  not  the  reverse  of  the 
other,  but  the  companion  of  the  other. 

84.  I  had  a  somewhat  amusing  discussion  on  this  subject 
with  a  friend,  only  the  other  day;  and  one  of  his  retorts  upon 
me  was  so  neatly  put,  and  expresses  so  completely  all  that  can 
either  be  said  or  shown  on  the  opposite  side,  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  giving  it  you  exactly  in  the  form  it  was  sent  to 
me.  My  friend  had  been  maintaining  that  the  essence  of 
ornament  consisted  in  three  things : — contrast,  series,  and 
symmetry.  I  replied  (by  letter)  that  "  none  of 
them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  would  produce 
ornament.  Here," — (making  a  ragged  blot  with 
the  back  of  my  pen  on  the  paper) — "  you  have  contrast;  but 

*  Plate  75  in  Vol.  V.  of  Wilkinson's  "  Ancient  Egypt  "  will  give  tli^ 
student  an  idea  of  how  to  set  to  work. 


CO 
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it  isn't  ornament:  here: — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6," — (writing  the 
numerals) — "you  have  series;  but  it 
isn't  ornament:  and  here," — (sketching 
this  figure  at  the  side) — ''you  have  sym- 
metry ;  but  it  isn't  ornament." 

My  friend  replied : — "  Your  materials 
were  not  ornament,  because  you  did  not 

ajiplv  them.     I  send  them  to  you  back,  made  up  into  a  choice 

sporting  neckerchief : — 


Symmetrical  figure 
Contrast    . 
Series 


Unit  of  diaper. 
Corner  ornaments. 
Border  ornaments. 


Each  figure  is  converted  into  a  harmony  by  being  revolved 
on  its  two  axes,  the  whole  opposed  in  contrasting  series." 

My  answer  was — or  rather  was  to  the  effect  (for  I  must 
expand  it  a  little,  here) — that  his  words,  ''because  you  did 
not  apply  them,"  contained  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter ; — 
that  the  application  of  them,  or  of  any  other  things,  was 
precisely  the  essence  of  design ; — the  non-application,  or 
wrong  application,  the  negation  of  design :  that  his  use  of  the 
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poor  materials  Avas  in  this  case  admirable;  and  that,  if  he 
conld  explain  to  me,  in  clear  words,  the  principles  on  Avhich 
lie  had  so  used  them,  he  would  be  doing  a  very  great  service 
to  all  students  of  art. 

*' Tell  me,  therefore"  (I  asked),  "these  main  points: 

"  1.  How  did  yon  determine  the  nnmber  of  figures  you 
would  put  into  the  neckerchief  ?  Had  there  been  more,  it 
Avould  have  been  mean  and  ineffective, — a  pepper-and-salt 
sprinkling  of  figures.  Had  there  been  fewer,  it  would  have 
been  monstrous.      How  did  you  fix  the  number  ? 

"  2.  How  did  you  determine  the  breadth  of  the  border, 
and  relative  size  of  the  numerals  ? 

"  3.  Why  are  there  two  lines  outside  of  the  border,  and  one 
only  inside  ?  Why  are  there  no  more  lines  i  Why  not  three 
and  two,  or  three  and  five  ?  Why  lines  at  all  to  separate 
the  barbarous  figures ;  and  why,  if  lines  at  all,  not  douj^le  or 
treble  instead  of  single  ? 

"  4.  Why  did  you  put  the  double  blots  at  the  corners  ? 
Why  not  at  the  angles  of  the  checkers, — or  in  the  middle  of 
the   border  ? 

"  It  is  precisely  your  knowing  why  not  to  do  these  things, 
and  why  to  do  just  what  you  have  done,  which  constituted 
your  power  of  design ;  and  like  all  the  people  I  have  ever 
kno\\Ti  who  had  that  power,  you  are  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  essential  laws  by  which  you  work,  and  confuse  other 
people  by  telling  them  that  the  design  depends  on  symmetry 
and  series,  when,  in  fact,  it  depends  entirely  on  your  own 
sense  and  judgment." 

This  was  the  substance  of  my  last  answer — to  which  (as  I 
knew  beforehand  Avould  be  the  case)  I  got  no  reply;  but  it 
still  remains  to  be  observed  that  with  all  the  skill  and  taste 
(especially  involving  the  architect's  great  trust,  harmony  of 
proportion),  which  my  friend  could  bring  to  bear  on  the 
materials  given  him,  the  result  is  still  only — a  sporting 
neckerchief — that  is  to  say,  the  materials  addressed,  first,  to 
recklessness,  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  blot ;  then  to  computa- 
tiveness,  in  a  series  of  figures;  and  then  to  absurdity  and 
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ignorance,  in  the  shape  of  an  ill-drawn  caricature — such 
materials,  however  treated,  can  only  work  up  into  what  will 
please  reckless,  computative,  and  vulgar  persons, — that  is  to 
say,  into  a  sporting  neckerchief.  The  difference  between 
this  piece  of  ornamentation  and  Correggio's  painting  at 
Parma  lies  simply  and  wholly  in  the  additions  (somewhat 
large  ones,)  of  truth  and  of  tenderness :  in  the  drawing  being 
lovely  as  well  as  symmetrical — and  representative  of  realities 
as  well  as  agreeably  disposed.  And  truth,  tenderness,  and 
inventive  application  or  disposition  are  indeed  the  roots  of 
ornament — not  contrast,  nor  synmictrv. 

85.  It  ought  yet  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  nobler  the 
materials,  the  Jess  their  symmetrrj  is  endurahle.  In  tho 
present  case,  the  sense  of  fitness  and  order,  produced  by  the 
repetition  of  the  figures,  neutralizes,  in  some  degree,  their 
reckless  vulgarity ;  and  is  Avholly,  therefore,  beneficent  to 
them.  But  draw  the  figures  better,  and  their  repetition  will 
become  painful.  You  may  harmlessly  balance  a  mere  geo- 
metrical form,  and  oppose  one  quatrefoil  or  cusp  by  another 
exactly  like  it.  But  put  two  Apollo  Belvideres  back  to  back, 
and  you  will  not  think  the  symmetry  improves  them.  When- 
ever the  materials  of  ornament  are  noble  they  must  be  vari- 
ous; and  repetition  of  parts  is  either  the  sign  of  utterly  bad, 
hopeless,  and  base  work;  or  of  the  intended  degradation  of 
the  parts  in  which  such  repetition  is  allowed,  in  order  to 
foil  others  more  noble. 

86.  Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  great  principles,  by  the 
enforcement  of  which  you  may  hope  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  modern  student  of  design ;  but  remember,  none  of  these 
principles  will  be  useful  at  all,  unless  you  understand  them 
to  be,  in  one  profound  and  stern  sense,  useless.* 

That  is  to  say,  imless  you  feel  that  neither  you  nor  I, 
nor  any  one,  can,  in  the  great  ultimate  sense,  teach  anybody 
how  to  make  a  good  design. 

If  designing  could  be  taught,  all  the  world  would  learn  ;  as 

*  I  shall  endeavor  for  the  future  to  put  my  self-contradictions  in  sliort 
sentences  and  direct  terms,  in  order  to  save  sagacious  persons  the 
trouble  of  looking  for  them. 
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all  the  world  reads — or  calculates.  But  designing  is  not  to 
be  spelled,  nor  summed.  My  men  continually  come  to  me, 
in  my  drawing  class  in  London,  thinking  I  am  to  teach  them 
what  is  instantly  to  enable  them  to  gain  their  bread,  "  Please, 
sir,  show  us  how  to  desigTi."  *'  Make  designers  of  us."  And 
you,  I  doubt  not,  partly  expect  me  to  tell  you  to-night  how 
to  make  designers  of  your  Bradford  youths.  Alas !  I  could 
as  soon  tell  you  how  to  make  or  manufacture  an  ear  of  wheat, 
as  to  make  a  good  artist  of  any  kind.  I  can  analyze  the 
wheat  very  learnedly  for  you — and  tell  you  there  is  starch 
in  it,  and  carbon,  and  silex.  I  can  give  you  starch,  and  char- 
coal, and  flint ;  but  you  are  as  far  from  your  ear  of  wheat  as 
you  were  before.  All  that  can  possibly  be  done  for  any  one 
who  wants  ears  of  wheat  is  to  show  them  where  to  find  grains 
of  wheat,  and  how  to  sow  them,  and  then,  with  patience,  in 
Heaven's  time,  the  ears  will  come — or  will  perhaps  come — 
ground  and  weather  permitting.  So  in  this  matter  of  mak- 
ing artists — first  you  must  find  your  artist  in  the  grain ;  then 
you  must  plant  him ;  fence  and  weed  the  field  about  him ; 
and  with  patience,  ground  and  weather  permitting,  you  may 
get  an  artist  out  of  him — not  otherwise.  And  what  I  have 
to  speak  to  you  about,  to-night,  is  mainly  the  ground  and 
the  weather,  it  being  the  first  and  quite  most  material  ques- 
tion in  this  matter,  w^hether  the  ground  and  w^eather  of 
Bradford,  or  the  ground  and  weather  of  England  in  general, 
— suit  wheat. 

87.  And  observe  in  the  outset,  it  is  not  so  much  what 
the  present  circumstances  of  England  are,  as  what  we  wush 
to  make  them,  that  we  have  to  consider.  If  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  liltimately  intend  Bradford  to  be,  perhaps  I  can 
tell  you  what  Bradford  can  ultimately  produce.  But  you 
must  have  your  minds  clearly  made  up,  and  be  distinct  in 
telling  me  what  you  do  want.  At  present  I  don't  know  what 
you  are  aiming  at,  and  possibly  on  consideration  you  may 
feel  some  doubt  whether  you  know  yourselves.  As  matters 
stand,  all  over  England,  as  soon  as  one  mill  is  at  work,  occu- 
pying two  hundred  hands,  we  try,  by  means  of  it,  to  set  another 
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mill  at  work,  occupying  four  hundred.  Tliat  is  all  simple 
and  comprehensible  enough — but  what  is  it  to  come  to  ?  IIow 
many  mills  do  we  want '.  or.  do  Ave  indeed  want  no  end  of 
mills  ?  Let  us  entirely  imderstand  each  other  on  this  point 
before  we  go  any  farther.  Last  week,  I  drove  from  Eoch- 
dale  to  Bolton  Abbey;  quietly,  in  order  to  see  the  country, 
and  certainly  it  was  well  worth  while.  I  never  went  over  a 
more  interesting  twenty  miles  than  those  between  Rochdale 
and  Burnley.  Xaturally,  the  valley  has  been  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  Lancashire  hills;  one  of  the  far  away 
solitudes,  full  of  old  shepherd  ways  of  life.  At  this  time 
there  are  not, — I  speak  deliberately,  and  I  believe  quite 
literally, — there  are  not,  I  think,  more  than  a  thousand  yards 
of  road  to  be  traversed  anywhere,  without  passing  a  furnace 
or  mill. 

88.  Xow,  is  that  the  kind  of  thing  you  want  to  come  to 
every^vhere  ?  Because,  if  it  be,  and  you  tell  me  so  distinctly, 
I  think  I  can  make  several  suggestions  to-night,  and  could 
make  more  if  you  give  me  time,  which  would  materially 
advance  your  object.  The  extent  of  our  operations  at  present 
is  more  or  less  limited  by  the  extent  of  coal  and  iron-stone, 
but  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  proper  use  of  our  clay. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  England,  south  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  there  are  magnificent  beds  of  various  kinds  of 
useful  clay;  and  I  believe  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  modes  of  employing  it  which  might  enable  us  to 
turn  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England  into  a  brick- 
field, as  wo  have  already  turned  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
north  into  a  coal-pit.  I  say  ''  nearly  "  the  whole,  because,  as 
you  are  doubtless  aware,  there  are  considerable  districts  in 
the  south  composed  of  chalk,  renowned  up  to  the  present  time 
for  their  downs  and  mutton.  But,  I  think,  by  examining 
carefully  into  the  conceivable  uses  of  chalk,  we  might  dis- 
cover a  quite  feasible  probability  of  turning  all  the  chalk 
districts  into  a  lime-kiln,  as  we  turn  the  clay  districts  into  a 
brick-field.  There  would  then  remain  nothing  but  the  moun- 
tain  districts  to   be   dealt  with ;   but,    as  we  have   not  yet 
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ascertained  all  the  uses  of  clay  and  chalk,  still  less  have  we 
ascertained  those  of  stone ;  and  I  think,  by  draining  the 
useless  inlets  of  the  Cumberland,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  lakes, 
and  turning  them,  with  their  rivers,  into  navigable  reser- 
voirs and  canals,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  working  the 
whole  of  our  mountain  districts  as  a  gigantic  quarry  of  slate 
and  granite,  from  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  might  be 
supplied  with  roofing  and  building  stone. 

89.  Is  this,  then,  what  you  want?  You  are  going  straight 
at  it  at  present ;  and  I  have  only  to  ask  under  what  limita- 
tions I  am  to  conceive  or  describe  your  final  success  ?  Or 
shall  there  be  no  limitations^  There  are  none  to  your 
powers ;  every  day  puts  new  machinery  at  your  disposal,  and 
increases,  M'ith  your  capital,  the  vastness  of  your  under- 
takings. The  changes  in  the  state  of  this  country  are  now 
so  rapid,  that  it  would  be  wholly  absurd  to  endeavor  to  lay 
down  laws  of  art  education  for  it  under  its  present  aspect  and 
circums'tances ;  and  therefore  I  must  necessarily  ask,  how 
much  of  it  do  you  seriously  intend  within  the  next  fifty  years 
to  be  coal-pit,  brick-field,  or  quarry  ?  For  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctness of  conclusion,  I  will  suppose  your  success  absolute : 
that  from  shore  to  shore  the  whole  of  the  island  is  to  be  set 
as  thick  with  chimneys  as  the  masts  stand  in  the  docks  of 
Liverpool :  that  there  shall  be  no  meadows  in  it ;  no  trees ; 
no  gardens ;  only  a  little  corn  grown  upon  the  housetops, 
reaped  and  threshed  by  steam :  that  you  do  not  leave  even 
room  for  roads,  but  travel  either  over  the  roofs  of  your  mills, 
on  viaducts ;  or  under  their  floors,  in  tunnels :  that,  the 
smoke  having  rendered  the  light  of  the  sun  unserviceable,  you 
Avork  always  l)y  the  light  of  your  own  gas :  that  no  acre  of 
English  ground  shall  be  without  its  shaft  and  its  engine  ;  and, 
therefore,  no  spot  of  English  ground  left,  on  which  it  shall 
be  possible  to  stand,  without  a  definite  and  calculable  chance 
of  being  blown  off  it,  at  any  moment,  into  small  pieces. 

90.  Under  these  circumstances,  (if  this  is  to  be  the  future 
of  England,)  no  designing  or  any  other  development  of  beau- 
tiful art  will  be  possible.     Do  not  vex  your  minds  nor  waste 
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your  money  with  any  thought  or  effort  in  the  matter.  Beau- 
tiful art  can  only  be  produced  by  people  who  have  beautiful 
things  about  them,  and  leisure  to  look  at  them;  and  unless 
you  provide  some  elements  of  beauty  for  your  workmen  to 
be  surrounded  by,  you  will  find  that  no  elements  of  beauty 
can  be  invented  by  them. 

91.  I  was  struck  forcibly  by  the  bearing  of  this  great 
fact  upon  our  modern  efforts  at  ornamentation  in  an  after- 
noon walk,  last  AN'^ek,  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our  large 
manufacturing  towns.  I  was  thinking  of  the  difference  in 
the  effect  upon  the  designer's  mind,  between  the  scene  which 
I  then  came  upon,  and  the  scene  which  would  have  presented 
itself  to  the  eyes  of  any  designer  of  the  middle  ages,  when  he 
left  his  workshop.  Just  outside  the  town  I  came  upon  an 
old  English  cottage,  or  mansion,  I  hardly  know  which  to  call 
it,  set  close  under  the  hill,  and  beside  the  river,  perhaps  built 
somewhere  in  the  Charleses'  times,  with  mullioned  windows 
and  a  low  arched  porch ;  round  which,  in  the  little  triangular 
garden,  one  can  imagine  the  family  as  they  used  to  sit  in  old 
summer  times,  the  ripple  of  the  river  heard  faintly  through 
the  sweetbriar  hedge,  and  the  sheep  on  the  far-off"  wolds 
shining  in  the  evening  sunlight.  There,  iminhabited  for 
many  and  many  a  year,  it  had  been  left  in  unregarded  havoc 
of  ruin ;  the  garden-gate  still  swung  loose  to  its  latch ;  the 
garden,  blighted  utterly  into  a  field  of  ashes,  not  even  a  weed 
taking  root  there ;  the  roof  torn  into  shapeless  rents ;  the  shut- 
ters hanging  about  the  windows  in  rags  of  rotten  wood ; 
before  its  gate,  the  stream  which  had  gladdened  it  now  soak- 
ing slowly  by,  black  as  ebony  and  thick  with  curdling  scum; 
the  bank  above  it  trodden  into  unctuous,  sooty  slime:  far 
in  front  of  it,  between  it  and  the  old  hills,  the  furnaces  of  the 
city  foaming  forth  perpetual  plague  of  sulphurous  darkness ; 
the  volumes  of  their  storm  clouds  coiling  low  over  a  waste 
of  grassless  fields,  fenced  from  each  other,  not  by  hedges,  but 
by  slabs  of  square  stone,  like  gravestones,  riveted  together 
with  iron. 

That  was  your  scene  for  the  designer's  contemplation  in 
his  afternoon  walk  at  Rochdale.     Now  fancy  what  was  the 
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scene  which  presented  itself,  in  his  afternoon  walk,  to  a 
designer  of  the  Gothic  school  of  Pisa — !Nino  Pisano,  or  any 
of  his  men. 

On  each  side  of  a  bright  river  he  saw  rise  a  line  of  brighter 
palaces,  arched  and  pillared,  and  inlaid  with  deep  red  por- 
phyry, and  with  serpentine;  along  the  quays  before  their 
gates  were  riding  troops  of  knights,  noble  in  face  and  form, 
dazzling  in  crest  and  shield ;  horse  and  man  one  labyrinth  of 
quaint  color  and  gleaming  light — the  purple,  and  silver,  and 
scarlet  fringes  flowing  over  the  strong  limbs  and  clashing 
mail,  like  sea-waves  over  rocks  at  sunset.  Opening  on  each 
side  from  the  river  were  gardens,  courts,  and  cloisters;  long 
successions  of  white  pillars  among  wreaths  of  vine ;  leaping 
of  fountains  through  buds  of  pomegranate  and  orange ;  and 
still  along  the  garden  paths,  and  under  and  through  the 
crimson  of  the  pomegranate  shadows,  moving  slowly,  groups 
of  the  fairest  women  that  Italy  ever  saw — fairest,  because 
purest  and  thoughtfulest ;  trained  in  all  high  knowledge,  as 
in  all  courteous  art — in  dance,  in  song,  in  sweet  wit,  in  lofty 
learning,  in  loftier  courage,  in  loftiest  love — able  alike  to 
cheer,  to  enchant,  or  save,  the  souls  of  men.  Above  all  this 
scenery  of  perfect  human  life,  rose  dome  and  bell-tower, 
burning  with  white  alabaster  and  gold :  beyond  dome  and 
bell-tower,  the  slopes  of  mighty  hills,  hoary  with  olive ;  far 
in  the  north,  above  a  purple  sea  of  peaks  of  solemn  Apen- 
nine,  the  clear,  sharp-cloven  Carrara  mountains  sent  up  their 
steadfast  flames  of  marble  summit  into  amber  sky ;  the  great 
sea  itself,  scorching  with  expanse  of  light,  stretching  from 
their  feet  to  the  Gorgonian  isles ;  and  over  all  these,  ever 
present,  near  or  far — seen  through  the  leaves  of  vine,  or 
imaged  with  all  its  march  of  clouds  in  the  Arno's  stream,  or 
set  with  its  depth  of  blue  close  against  the  golden  hair  and 
burning  cheek  of  lady  and  knight, — that  untroubled  and 
sacred  sky  which  was  to  all  men,  in  those  days  of  innocent 
faith,  indeed  the  unquestioned  abode  of  spirits,  as  the  earth 
was  of  men ;  and  which  opened  straight  through  its  gates 
of  cloud  and  veils  of  dew  into  the  awfulness  of  the  eternal 
world ; — a  heaven  in  which  every  cloud  that  passed  was  liter- 
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ally  the  chariot  of  an  aiii^el,  and  every  ray  of  its  Evening 
and  Morning  streamed  from  the  throne  of  God, 

What  think  you  of  that  for  a  school  of  design  ? 

92.  I  do  not  bring  this  contrast  before  you  as  a  ground 
of  hopelessness  in  our  task ;  neither  do  I  look  for  any  possible 
renovation  of  the  Republic  of  Pisa,  at  Bradford,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  but  I  put  it  before  you  in  order  that  you  may 
be  aware  precisely  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  you  have  to  meet, 
and  may  then  consider  with  yourselves  how  far  you  can  meet 
it.  To  men  surrounded  by  the  depressing  and  monotonous 
circumstances  of  English  manufacturing  life,  depend  upon 
it,  design  is  simply  impossible.  This  is  the  most  distinct  of 
all  the  experiences  I  have  had  in  dealing  with  the  modern 
workman.  lie  is  intelligent  and  ingenious  in  the  highest 
degree — subtle  in  touch  and  keen  in  sight :  but  he  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  wholly  destitute  of  designing  power.  And  if 
you  want  to  give  him  the  power,  you  must  give  him  the 
materials,  and  put  him  in  the  circumstances  for  it.  Design 
is  not  the  offspring  of  idle  fancy ;  it  is  the  studied  result 
of  accumulative  observation  and  delightful  habit.  Without 
observation  and  experience,  no  design — without  peace  and 
pleasurablcness  in  occupation,  no  design — and  all  the  lec- 
turings,  and  teachings,  and  prizes,  and  principles  of  art,  in 
the  world,  are  of  no  use,  so  long  as  you  don't  surround  your 
men  with  happy  influences  and  beautiful  things.  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  right  ideas  about  color,  unless  they 
see  the  lovely  colors  of  nature  unspoiled;  impossible  for  them 
to  supply  beautiful  incident  and  action  in  their  ornament, 
nnless  they  see  beautiful  incident  and  action  in  the  world 
about  them.  Inform  their  minds,  refine  their  habits,  and 
you  form  and  refine  their  designs;  but  keep  them  illiterate, 
uncomfortable,  and  in  the  midst  of  unbeautiful  things,  and 
whatever  they  do  will  still  be  spurious,  vulgar  and  valueless. 

I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  ask  you  nor  wish  you  to  build  a  new 
Pisa  for  them.  We  don't  want  either  the  life  or  the  decora- 
tions of  the  thirteenth  century  back  again ;  and  the  circum- 
stances with  which  you  must  surround  your  workmen  are 
those  simply  of  happy  modern   English  life,   because  the 
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designs  you  have  now  to  ask  for  from  your  workmen  are 
such  as  will  make  modern  English  life  beautiful.  All  that 
gorgeousness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  beautiful  as  it  sounds  in 
descri2:>tion,  noble  as  in  many  respects  it  was  in  reality,  had, 
nevertheless,  for  foundation  and  for  end,  nothing  but  the 
pride  of  life — the  pride  of  the  so-called  superior  classes ;  a 
pride  which  supported  itself  by  violence  and  robbery,  and 
led  in  the  end  to  the  destruction  both  of  the  arts  themselves 
and  the  States  in  which  they  flourished. 

93.  The  great  lesson  of  history  is,  that  all  the  fine  arts 
hitherto — having  been  supported  by  the  selfish  power  of  the 
noblesse,  and  never  having  extended  their  range  to  the  com- 
fort or  the  relief  of  the  mass  of  the  people — the  arts,  I  say, 
thus  practised,  and  thus  matured,  have  only  accelerated  the 
ruin  of  the  States  they  adorned ;  and  at  the  moment  when, 
in  any  kingdom,  you  point  to  the  triumphs  of  its  greatest 
artists,  you  point  also  to  the  determined  hour  of  the  kingdom's 
decline.  The  names  of  great  painters  are  like  passing  bells: 
in  the  name  of  Velasquez,  you  hear  sounded  the  fall  of 
Spain ;  in  the  name  of  Titian,  that  of  Venice ;  in  the  name 
of  Leonardo,  that  of  Milan ;  in  the  name  of  Raphael,  that  of 
Rome.  And  there  is  profound  justice  in  this;  for  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nobleness  of  the  power  is  the  guilt  of  its  use 
for  purposes  vain  or  vile ;  and  hitherto  the  greater  the  art,  the 
more  surely  has  it  been  used,  and  used  solely,  for  the  decora- 
tion of  pride,*  or  the  provoking  of  sensuality.  Another 
course  lies  open  to  us.  We  may  abandon  the  hope — or  if  you 
like  the  words  better — we  may  disdain  the  temptation,  of  the 
pomp  and  grace  of  Italy  in  her  youth.  For  us  there  can  be 
no  more  the  throne  of  marble — for  us  no  more  the  vault  of 
gold — but  for  us  there  is  the  loftier  and  lovelier  privilege 
of  bringing  the  power  and  charm  of  art  within  the  reach  of 
the  humble  and  the  poor ;  and  as  the  magnificence  of  past  ages 
failed  by  its  narrowness  and  its  pride,  ours  may  prevail  and 
continue,  by  its  universality  and  its  lowliness. 

94.  And  thus,  between  the  picture  of  too  laborious  Eng- 

*  Wliether  religious  or  profane  pride, — chapel — or  banqueting  room, 
—is  no  matter. 
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land,  which  we  imagined  as  future,  and  the  picture  of  too 
luxurious  Italy,  which  we  remember  in  the  past,  there  may 
exist — there  will  exist,  if  we  do  our  <luty — an  interniodiate 
condition,  neither  oi)pressed  by  labor  nor  wasted  in  vanity — 
the  condition  of  a  peaceful  and  thoughtful  temperance  in 
aims,  and  acts,  and  arts. 

95.  We  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  our  world's 
history  in  which  domestic  life,  aided  by  the  arts  of  peace, 
will  slowly,  but  at  last  entirely,  supersede  public  life  and  the 
arts  of  war.  For  our  own  England,  she  will  not,  I  believe, 
be  blasted  throughout  with  furnaces ;  nor  will  she  be  encum- 
bered with  palaces.  I  trust  she  will  keep  her  green  fields, 
her  cottages,  and  her  homes  of  middle  life ;  but  these  ought 
to  be,  and  I  trust  will  be,  enriched  Avith  a  useful,  truthful, 
substantial  form  of  art.  We  want  now  no  more  feasts  of  tho 
gods,  nor  martyrdom  of  saints ;  we  have  no  need  of  sensual- 
ity, no  place  for  superstition,  or  for  costly  insolence.  Let  us 
have  learned  and  faithful  historical  painting — touching  and 
thoughtful  representations  of  human  nature,  in  dramatic 
painting;  poetical  and  familiar  renderings  of  natural  objects 
and  of  landscape ;  and  rational,  deeply-felt  realizations  of  the 
events  which  are  the  subjects  of  our  religious  faith.  And  let 
these  things  we  want,  as  far  as  possible,  be  scattered  abroad 
and  made  accessible  to  all  men. 

96.  So  also,  in  manufacture:  we  require  work  substantial 
rather  than  rich  in  make;  and  refined,  rather  than  splendid 
in  design.  Your  stuffs  need  not  be  such  as  would  catch  the 
eye  of  a  duchess ;  but  they  should  be  such  as  may  at  once 
serve  the  need,  and  refine  the  taste,  of  a  cottager.  The  pre- 
vailing error  in  English  dress,  especially  among  the  lower 
orders,  is  a  tendency  to  flimsiness  and  gaudiness,  arising 
mainly  from  the  awkward  imitation  of  their  superiors.*  It 
should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  all  manufacturers  to 

*If  their  superiors  would  give  thf>m  simplioitv  and  economy  to 
imitate,  it  would,  in  the  issue,  be  well  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
those  whom  they  guide.  Tlie  typhoid  fever  of  passion  for  dress,  and 
all  other  display,  which  has  struck  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  at  this 
time,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  political  elements  we  have  to  deal 
with.     Its  wickedness  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (Polit.  Economy  of  Art, 
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produce  stuffs  not  only  beautiful  and  quaint  in  design,  but 
also  adapted  for  every-daj  service,  and  decorous  in  humble 
and  secluded  life.  And  you  must  remember  always  that  your 
business,  as  manufacturers,  is  to  form  the  market,  as  much 
as  to  supply  it.  If,  in  short-sighted  and  reckless  eagerness 
for  wealth,  you  catch  at  every  humor  of  the  populace  as  it 
shapes  itself  into  momentary  demand — if,  in  jealous  rivalry 
Avith  neighboring  States,  or  with  other  producers,  you  try  to 
attract  attention  by  singularities,  novelties,  and  gaudinesses 
—to  make  every  design  an  advertisement,  and  pilfer  every 
idea  of  a  successful  neighbor's,  that  you  may  insidiously  imi- 
tate it,  or  pompously  eclipse — no  good  design  will  ever  be 
possiM'e  to  you,  or  perceived  by  you.  You  may,  by  accident, 
snatch  the  market ;  or,  by  energy,  command  it ;  you  may 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  cause  the  ruin  of 
opponent  houses ;  or  you  may,  with  equal  justice  of  fortune, 
be  ruined  by  them.  But  whatever  happens  to  you,  this,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that  the  whole  of  your  life  wnll  have  been 
spent  in  corrupting  public  taste  and  encouraging  public  ex- 
travagance. Every  preference  you  have  won  by  gaudiness 
must  have  been  based  on  the  purchaser's  vanity ;  every  demand 
you  have  created  by  novelty  has  fostered  in  the  consumer  a 
habit  of  discontent;  and  when  you  retire  into  inactive  life, 
you  may,  as  a  subject  of  consolation  for  your  declining  years, 
reflect  that  precisely  according  to  the  extent  of  your  past 
operations,  your  life  has  been  successful  in  retarding  the  arts, 
tarnishing  the  virtues,  and  confusing  the  manners  of  your 
country. 

97.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  resolve  from  the  first 

p.  fi2,  et  seq.  [Now  "  A  Joy  for  Ever,"  §  46,  et  seq.])  ;  but  its  wicked- 
ness is,  in  t]ie  minds  of  most  persons,  a  matter  of  no  importance.  I 
wish  I  had  time  also  to  show  them  its  danpjer.  I  cannot  enter  here  into 
political  investigation  ;  but  this  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  wasteful  and 
vain  expenses  at  present  indulged  in  by  the  upper  classes  are  hasten- 
ing the  advance  of  republicanism  more  than  any  other  element  of 
modern  change.  No  agitators,  no  clubs,  no  epidemical  errors,  ever 
wei'e.  or  will  be,  fatal  to  social  order  in  any  nation.  Nothing  but  the 
guilt  of  the  upper  classes,  wanton,  accumulated,  reckless,  and  merci- 
less, ever  overthrows  them.  Of  such  guilt  they  have  now  much  to 
answer  for — let  theiu  look  to  it  in  time. 
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that,  so  far  as  yoii  can  ascertain  or  discern  what  is  best,  you 
will  produce  what  is  best,  on  an  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  probable  tendencies  and  possible  tastes  of  the  people  whom 
you  supply,  you  may  literally  become  more  influential  for  all 
kinds  of  good  than  many  lecturers  on  art,  or  many  treatise- 
writers  on  morality.  Considering  the  materials  dealt  with, 
and  the  crude  state  of  art  knowledge  at  the  time,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  more  wnde  or  effective  influence  in  public  taste 
was  ever  exercised  than  that  of  the  Staffordshire  manufacture 
of  pottery  under  William  Wedg-wood ;  and  it  only  rests 
with  the  manufacturer  in  every  other  business  to  determine 
whether  he  will,  in  like  manner,  make  his  Avares  educational 
instruments,  or  mere  drugs  of  the  market.  You  all  should 
be,  in  a  certain  sense,  authors :  you  must,  indeed,  first  catch 
the  public  eye,  as  an  author  must  the  public  ear ;  but  once 
gain  your  audience,  or  observance,  and  as  it  is  in  the  writer's 
power  thenceforward  to  publish  what  will  educate  as  it  amuses 
— so  it  is  in  yours  to  publish  what  wdll  educate  as  it  adorns. 
jSTor  is  this  surely  a  subject  of  poor  ambition.  I  hear  it  said 
continually,  that  men  are  too  ambitious :  alas !  to  me,  it 
seems,  they  are  never  enough  ambitious.  How  many  are 
content  to  be  merely  the  thriving  merchants  of  a  state,  when 
they  might  be  its  guides,  counselors  and  rulers — wielding 
powers  of  subtle  but  gigantic  beneficence,  in  restraining  its 
follies  while  they  supplied  its  wants.  Let  such  duty,  such 
ambition,  be  once  accepted  in  their  fulness,  and  the  best  glory 
of  European  art  and  of  European  manufacture  may  yet  be 
to  come.  The  paintings  of  Raphael  and  of  Buonaroti  gave 
force  to  the  falsehoods  of  superstition,  and  majesty  to  the 
imaginations  of  sin ;  but  the  arts  of  England  may  have,  for 
their  task,  to  inform  the  soul  with  truth,  and  touch  the  heart 
with  compassion.  The  steel  of  Toledo  and  the  silk  of  Genoa 
did  but  give  streng-th  to  oppression  and  luster  to  pride ;  let  it 
be  for  the  furnace  and  for  the  loom  of  England,  as  they  have 
already  richly  earned,  still  more  abundantly  to  bestow,  com- 
fort on  the  indigent,  civilization  on  the  rude,  and  to  dispense, 
through  the  peaceful  homes  of  nations,  the  grace  and  the 
preciousness  of  simple  adornmentj^  and  useful  possession. 


LECTURE    lY. 

IXFLUEXCE    OF    IMAGIXATIOX    IN    AKOiIITECTUKE. 

All  Address  delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
in  Lyon's  Inn  Hall,  January  2dd,  1857. 

98.  If  we  were  to  be  asked  abruptly,  and  required  to 
answer  briefly,  what  qualities  chiefly  distinguish  great  artists 
from  feeble  artists,  we  should  answer,  I  suppose,  first,  their 
sensibility  and  tenderness;  secondly,  their  imagination;  and 
thirdly,  their  industry.  Some  of  us  might,  perhaps,  doubt 
the  justice  of  attaching  so  much  importance  to  this  last  char- 
acter, because  we  have  all  known  clever  men  who  were 
indolent,  and  dull  men-  who  were  industrious.  But  though 
you  may  have  known  clever  men  who  were  indolent,  you  never 
knew  a  great  man  who  was  so ;  and,  during  such  investigation 
as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  lives  of  the  artists  Avhose 
works  are  in  all  points  noblest,  no  fact  ever  looms  so  large 
upon  me — no  law  remains  so  steadfast  in  the  universality  of 
its  application, — as  the  fact  and  law  that  they  are  all  great 
workers :  nothing  concerning  them  is  matter  of  more  aston- 
ishment than  the  quantity  they  have  accomplished  in  the 
given  length  of  their  life;  and  when  I  hear  a  young  man 
s])oken  of,  as  giving  promise  of  high  genius,  the  first  question 
I  ask  about  him  is  always — 

Does  he  work  ? 

99.  But  though  this  quality  of  industry  is  essential  to  an 
artist,  it  does  not  in  any  wise  make  an  artist;  many  people 
are  busy,  whose  doings  are  little  worth.  Neither  does  sensi- 
bility make  an  artist;  since,  as  I  hope,  many  can  feel  both 
strongly  and  nobly,  who  yet  care  nothing  about  art.  But  the 
gifts  which  distinctively  mark  the  artist — ivitliout  which  he 

Y3 
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iiuist  be  feeble  in  life,  forgotten  in  death — witli  which  he  may 
become  one  of  the  shakers  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  single 
lights  in  heaven — are  those  of  sympathy  and  imagination.  I 
will  not  occupy  your  time,  nor  incur  the  risk  of  your  dissent, 
by  endeavoring  to  give  any  close  definition  of  this  last  word. 
We  all  have  a  general  and  sufficient  idea  of  imagination,  and 
of  its  work  with  our  hands  and  in  our  hearts :  we  understand 
it,  I  suppose,  as  the  imaging  or  picturing  of  new  things  in 
our  thoughts ;  and  we  ahvays  show  an  involuntary  respect  for 
this  power,  wherever  we  can  recognize  it,  acknowledging  it 
to  be  a  greater  power  than  manipulation,  or  calculation,  or 
observation,  or  any  other  human  faculty.  If  we  see  an  old 
Avoman  spinning  at  the  fireside,  and  distributing  her  thread 
dexterously  from  the  distaff,  we  respect  her  for  her  manipu- 
lation— if  we  ask  her  how  much  she  expects  to  make  in  a 
year,  and  she  answers  quickly,  we  respect  her  for  her  calcu- 
lation— if  she  is  watching  at  the  same  time  that  none  of  her 
grandchildren  fall  into  the  fire,  we  resi)eet  her  for  her  ob- 
servation— yet  for  all  this  she  may  still  be  a  commonplace 
old  woman  enough.  But  if  she  is  all  the  time  telling  her 
p-andchiklren  a  fairy  tale  out  of  her  head,  we  praise  her 
for  her  imagination,  and  say,  she  must  be  a  rather  remarkable 
old  woman. 

100.  Precisely  in  like  manner,  if  an  architect  does  his 
working-drawing  well,  we  praise  him  for  his  manipulation — 
if  he  keeps  closely  within  his  contract,  we  praise  him  for 
his  "honest  arithmetic — if  he  looks  well  to  the  laying  of  his 
beams,  so  that  nobody  shall  drop  through  the  floor,  we  praise 
him  for  his  observation.  But  he  must,  somehow,  tell  us  a 
fairy  tale  out  of  his  head  beside  all  this,  else  we  cannot  praise 
him  for  his  imagination,  nor  speak  of  him  as  we  did  of  the 
old  woman,  as  being  in  any  wnse  out  of  the  common  way,  a 
rather  remarkable  architect.  It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  as 
if  it  might  interest  you  to-night,  if  we  were  to  consider 
together  what  fairy  tales  are,  in  and  by  architecture,  to  be 
told — what  there  is  for  you  to  do  in  this  severe  art  of  yours 
''  out  of  your  heads,"  as  well  as  by  your  hands. 
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101.  Perhaps  the  first  idea  which  a  young  architect  is  apt 
to  be  allured  by,  as  a  head-problem  in  these  experimental 
days,  is  its  being  incumbent  upon  him  to  invent  a  "  new 
style "  worthy  of  modern  civilization  in  general,  and  of 
England  in  particular;  a  style  worthy  of  our  engines  and 
telegraphs;  as  expansive  as  steam,  and  as  sparkling  as  elec- 
tricity. But,  if  there  are  any  of  my  hearers  who  have  been 
impressed  with  this  sense  of  inventive  duty,  may  I  ask  them, 
lirst,  whether  their  plan  is  that  every  inventive  architect 
among  us  shall  invent  a  new  style  for  himself,  and  have  a 
county  set  aside  for  his  conceptions,  or  a  province  for  his 
practice  ?  Or,  must  every  architect  invent  a  little  piece  of 
the  new  style,  and  all  put  it  together  at  last  like  a  dissected 
map  ?  And  if  so,  when  the  new  style  is  invented,  what  is 
to  be  done  next  ?  I  wnll  grant  you  this  Eldorado  of  imagina- 
tion— but  can  you  have  more  than  one  Columbus  ?  Or,  if 
you  sail  in  company,  and  divide  the  prize  of  your  discovery 
and  the  honor  thereof,  who  is  to  come  after  your  clustered 
Columbuses  ?  to  what  fortunate  islands  of  style  are  your 
architectural  descendants  to  sail,  avaricious  of  new  lands? 
When  our  desired  style  is  invented,  will  not  the  best  we 
can  all  do  be  simply — to  build  in  it  ? — and  cannot  you  now 
do  that  in  styles  that  are  known  ?  Observe,  I  grant,  for  the 
sake  of  your  argument,  what  perhaps  many  of  you  know  that 
1  would  not  grant  otherwise — that  a  new  style  can  be  in- 
vented, I  grant  you  not  only  this,  but  that  it  shall  be 
wholly  different  from  any  that  was  ever  practised  before. 
We  will  suppose  that  capitals  are  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  pillars 
instead  of  the  top ;  and  that  buttresses  shall  be  on  the  tops 
of  pinnacles  instead  of  at  the  bottom ;  that  you  roof  your 
apertures  with  stones  which  shall  neither  be  arched  or  hori- 
zontal ;  and  that  you  compose  your  decoration  of  lines  which 
shall  neither  be  crooked  nor  straight.  The  furnace  and  the 
forge  shall  be  at  your  service :  you  shall  draw  out  your  plates 
of  glass  and  beat  out  your  bars  of  iron  till  you  have  encom- 
passed us  all, — if  your  style  is  of  the  practical  kind, — with 
endless  perspective  of  black  skeleton  and  blinding  square, — 
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or  if  your  style  is  to  be  of  the  ideal  kind, — you  shall  wreathe 
your  streets  with  ductile  leafage,  and  roof  them  with  varie- 
gated crystal — you  shall  put,  if  you  will,  all  London  under 
one  blazing  dome  of  many  colors  that  shall  light  the  clouds 
round  it  with  its  flashing,  as  far  as  to  the  sea.  And  still,  I 
ask  you,  "What  after  this?  Do  you  suppose  those  imagina- 
tions of  yours  will  ever  lie  down  there  asleep  beneath  the 
shade  of  your  iron  leafage,  or  within  the  colored  light  of  your 
enchanted  dome  ?  'Not  so.  Those  souls,  and  fancies,  and 
ambitions  of  yours,  are  wholly  infinite;  and,  whatever  may 
be  done  by  others,  you  will  still  want  to  do  something  for 
yourselves ;  if  you  cannot  rest  content  with  Palladio,  neither 
will  you  with  Paxton:  all  the  metal  and  glass  that  ever 
were  melted  have  not  so  much  weight  in  them  as  will  clog  the 
wings  of  one  human  spirit's  aspiration. 

102.  If  you  will  think  over  this  quietly  l)y  yourselves,  and 
can  get  the  noise  out  of  your  ears  of  the  perpetual,  empty, 
idle,  incomparably  idiotic  talk  about  the  necessity  of  some 
novelty  in  architecture,  you  will  soon  see  that  the  very  essence 
of  a  Style,  properly  so  called,  is  that  it  should  be  practised 
for  ages,  and  applied  to  all  purposes ;  and  that  so  long  as  any 
given  style  is  in  practice,  all  that  is  left  for  individual  imagi- 
nation to  accomplish  must  be  within  the  scope  of  that  style, 
not  in  the  invention  of  a  new  one.  If  there  are  any  here, 
therefore,  who  hope  to  obtain  celebrity  by  the  invention  of 
some  strange  way  of  building  which  must  convince  all  Europe 
into  its  adoption,  to  them,  for  the  moment,  1  must  not  be 
understood  to  address  myself,  but  only  to  those  who  would  be 
contetit  with  that  degree  of  celebrity  which  an  artist  may 
enjoy  who  works  in  the  manner  of  his  forefathers ; — which 
the  builder  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  might  enjoy  in  England, 
though  he  did  not  invent  Gothic ;  and  which  Titian  might 
enjoy  at  Venice,  though  he  did  not  invent  oil  painting. 
Addressing  myself  then  to  those  humbler,  but  wiser,  or  rather, 
only  wise  students  who  are  content  to  avail  themselves  of 
some  system  of  building  already  understood,  let  us  consider 
together  what  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  may 
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be  left  to  us  under  sucli  conditions.  And,  first,  I  suppose  it 
will  be  said,  or  thought,  that  the  architect's  principal  field 
for  exercise  of  his  invention  must  be  in  the  disposition  of 
lines,  moldings,  and  masses,  in  agreeable  proportions.  In- 
deed, if  you  adopt  some  styles  of  architecture,  you  cannot 
exercise  invention  in  any  other  way.  And  I  admit  that  it 
requires  genius  and  special  gift  to  do  this  rightly.  ISTot  by 
rule,  nor  by  study,  can  the  gift  of  graceful  proportionate 
design  be  obtained ;  only  by  the  intuition  of  genius  can  so 
nuich  as  a  single  tier  of  facade  be  beautifully  arranged;  and 
the  man  has  just  cause  for  pride,  as  far  as  our  gifts  can  ever 
be  a  cause  for  pride,  who  finds  himself  able,  in  a  design  of 
his  own,  to  rival  even  the  simplest  arrangement  of  parts  in 
one  by  Sanmicheli,  Inigo  Jones,  or  Christopher  Wren. 

103.  Invention,  then,  and  genius  being  granted,  as  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this,  let  me  ask  you,  What,  after  all,  with 
this  special  gift  and  genius,  yon  have  accomplished,  when  you 
have  arranged  the  lines  of  a  building  beautifully  ? 

104.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  not,  I  think,  tell  me  that 
the  beauty  there  attained  is  of  a  touching  or  pathetic  kind. 
A  well-disposed  group  of  notes  in  music  will  make  you  some- 
times weep  and  sometimes  laugh.  You  can  express  the  depth 
of  all  affections  by  those  dispositions  of  sound ;  you  can  give 
courage  to  the  soldier,  language  to  the  lover,  consolation  to 
the  mourner,  more  joy  to  the  joyful,  more  humility  to  the 
devout.  Can  you  do  as  much  by  your  group  of  lines  ?  Do 
you  suppose  the  front  of  Whitehall,  a  singularly  beautiful 
one,  ever  inspires  the  tAvo  Horse  Guards,  during  the  hour 
they  sit  opposite  to  it,  Avith  military  ardor  ?  Do  you  think 
that  the  lovers  in  our  London  walk  doAvn  to  the  front  of 
Whitehall  for  consolation  when  mistresses  are  unkind ;  or 
that  any  person  wavering  in  duty,  or  feeble  in  faith,  was  ever 
confirmed  in  purpose  or  in  creed  by  the  pathetic  appeal  of 
those  harmonious  architraves  ?  You  will  not  say  so.  Then, 
if  they  cannot  touch,  or  inspire,  or  comfort  any  one,  can  your 
architectural  proportions  amuse  any  one  ?  Christmas  is  just 
over ;  you  have  doubtless  been  at  many  merry  parties  during 
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the  perjod.  Can  you  remember  any  in  which  architectural 
proportions  contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening  ^ 
Proportions  of  notes  in  music  were,  I  am  sure,  essential  to 
vour  amusement ;  the  setting  of  flowers  in  hair,  and  of  ribbons 
on  dresses,  were  also  subjects  of  frequent  admiration  with 
you,  not  inessential  to  your  happiness.  Among  the  juvenile 
members  of  your  society  the  proportion  of  currants  in  cake, 
and  sugar  in  comfits,  became  subjects  of  acute  interest;  and, 
when  such  proportions  were  harmonious,  motives  also  of  grati- 
tude to  cook  and  to  confectioner.  But,  did  you  ever  see  young 
or  old  amused  by  the  architrave  of  the  door?  Or  otherwise 
interested  in  the  proportions  of  the  room  than  as  they  admit- 
ted more  or  fewer  friendly  faces  ?  ISTay,  if  all  the  amuse- 
ment that  there  is  in  the  best  proportioned  architecture  of 
London  could  be  concentrated  into  one  evening,  and  you  wero 
to  issue  tickets  for  nothing  to  this  great  i)roportional  enter- 
tainment ; — how  do  you  think  it  would  stand  between  you 
and  the  Drury  pantomime  ? 

105.  You  are,  then,  remember,  granted  to  be  people  of 
genius — great  and  admirable;  and  you  devote  your  lives  to 
your  art,  but  you  admit  that  you  cannot  comfort  anybody, 
you  cannot  encourage  anybody,  you  cannot  improve  anybody, 
and  you  cannot  amuse  anybody.  I  proceed  then  farther  to 
ask.  Can  you  inform  anybody?  Many  sciences  cannot  be 
considered  as  highly  touching  or  emotional ;  nay,  perhaps 
not  specially  amusing ;  scientific  men  may  sometimes,  in  these 
respects,  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  you.  As  far  as 
we  can  judge  by  the  results  of  the  late  war,  science  helps  our 
soldiers  about  as  much  as  the  front  of  Whitehall ;  and  at  the 
Christmas  parties,  the  children  wanted  no  geologists  to  tell 
them  about  the  behavior  of  bears  and  dragons  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  Still,  your  man  of  science  teaches  you 
something ;  he  may  be  dull  at  a  party,  or  helpless  in  a  battle, 
lie  is  not  always  that;  but  he  can  give  you,  at  all  events, 
knowledge  of  noble  facts,  and  open  to  you  the  secrets  of  the 
earth  and  air.  Will  your  architectural  proportions  do  as 
much  ?     Your  genius  is  granted,  and  your  life  is  given,  and 
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what  do  vou  teach  us  ? — Xothing.  I  believe,  from  one  end  of 
that  life  to  the  other,  but  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and 
that  one  is  to  two  as  three  is  to  six. 

106.  You  cannot,  then,  it  is  admitted,  comfort  any  one, 
serve  or  amuse  anv  one,  nor  teach  any  one.  Finally,  I  ask. 
Can  you  be  of  Use  to  any  one  ?  "  Yes,"  you  reply ;  '*  cer- 
tainly we  are  of  some  use — we  architects — in  a  climate  like 
this,  where  it  always  rains."  You  are  of  use,  certainly; 
but,  pardon  me,  only  as  builders — not  as  proportionalists. 
We  are  not  talking  of  building  as  a  protection,  but  only  of 
that  special  work  which  your  genius  is  to  do ;  not  of  building 
substantial  and  comfortable  houses  like  ^ir.  Cubitt,  but  of 
putting  beautiful  facades  on  them  like  Inigo  Jones.  And, 
again,  I  ask — Are  you  of  use  to  any  one  ?  Will  your  pro- 
portions of  facade  heal  the  sick,  or  clothe  the  naked  ?  Sup- 
posing you  devoted  your  lives  to  be  merchants,  you  might 
reflect  at  the  close  of  them,  how  many,  fainting  for  w'ant,  you 
had  brought  corn  to  sustain;  how  many,  infected  with  disease, 
you  had  brought  balms  to  heal ;  how  widely,  among  multi- 
tudes of  far-away  nations,  you  had  scattered  the  first  seeds 
of  national  power,  and  guided  the  first  rays  of  sacred  light. 
Had  you  been,  in  fine,  anything  else  in  the  world  hut  archi- 
tectural designers,  you  might  have  been  of  some  use  or  good 
to  people.  Content  to  be  petty  tradesmen,  you  would  have 
saved  the  time  of  mankind  ; — rough-handed  daily  laborers, 
you  would  have  added  to  their  stock  of  food  or  of  clothing. 
But,  being  men  of  genius,  and  devoting  your  lives  to  the 
exquisite  exposition  of  this  genius,  on  what  achievements  do 
you  think  the  memories  of  your  old  age  are  to  fasten  ? 
Whose  gratitude  will  surround  you  with  its  glow,  or  on  what 
accomplished  good,  of  that  greatest  kind  for  which  men  show 
no  gratitude,  will  your  life  rest  the  contentment  of  its  close? 
Truly,  I  fear  that  the  ghosts  of  proportionate  lines  will  be 
thin  phantoms  at  your  bedsides — very  speechless  to  you ;  and 
that  on  all  the  emanations  of  your  high  genius  you  will  look 
back  with  less  delight  than  you  might  have  done  on  a  cup  of 
cold  water  given  to  him  who  was  thirsty,   or  to  a  single 
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luoment  when  you  had  "  prevented  with  your  bread  him  that 
fled." 

107.  Do  not  answer,  nor  think  to  answer,  that  with  your 
groat  works  and  great  payments  of  workmen  in  them,  you 
would  do  this;  I  know  you  would  and  will,  as  Builders;  but, 
T  repeat,  it  is  not  your  building  that  I  am  talking  about,  but 
your  brains;  it  is  your  invention  and  imagination  of  whose 
profit  I  am  speaking.  The  good  done  through  the  building, 
observe,  is  done  by  your  employers,  not  by  you — ^}"0u  share 
in  the  benefit  of  it.  The  good  that  you  personally  must  do 
is  by  your  designing;  and  I  compare  you  with  musicians  who 
do  good  by  their  pathetic  composing,  not  as  they  do  good  by 
employing  fiddlers  in  the  orchestra ;  for  it  is  the  public  who 
in  reality  do  that,  not  the  musicians.  So  clearly  keeping  to 
this  one  question,  what  good  we  architects  are  to  do  by  our 
genius;  and  having  found  that  on  our  proportionate  system 
we  can  do  no  good  to  others,  will  you  tell  me,  lastly,  what 
good  we  can  do  to  ourselves? 

108.  Observe,  nearly  every  other  liberal  art  or  profession 
has  some  intense  pleasure  connected  with  it,  irrespective  of 
any  good  to  others.  As  lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  clergymen, 
you  would  have  the  pleasure  of  investigation,  and  of  histori- 
cal reading,  as  part  of  your  work :  as  men  of  science  you 
would  be  rejoicing  in  curiosity  perpetually  gratified  respect- 
ing the  laws  and  facts  of  nature :  as  artists  you  would  have 
delight  in  watching  the  external  forms  of  nature:  as  day 
laborers  or  petty  tradesmen,  supposing  you  to  undertake  such 
work  Avith  as  much  intellect  as  you  are  going  to  devote  to  jour 
designing,  you  would  find  continued  subjects  of  interest  in 
the  manufacture  or  the  agriculture  which  you  helped  to 
improve;  or  in  the  problems  of  commerce  which  bore  on  your 
business.  But  your  architectural  designing  leads  you  into 
no  pleasant  journeys, — into  no  seeing  of  lovely  things, — no 
discerning  of  just  laws, — no  warmths  of  compassion,  no 
humilities  of  veneration,  no  progressive  state  of  sight  or  soul. 
Our  conclusion  is — must  be — that  you  will  not  amuse,  nor 
inform,  nor  help  anybody;  you  will  not  amuse,  nor  better, 
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nor  inform  yourselves:  you  will  sink  into  a  state  in  wliich 
you  can  neither  show,  nor  feel,  nor  see,  anything,  but  that 
one  is  to  two  as  three  is  to  six.  And  in  that  state  what  should 
we  call  ourselves  ?  Men  ?  I  think  not.  The  right  name 
for  us  would  be — numerators  and  denominators.  Vulgar 
Fractions. 

109.  Shall  we,  then,  abandon  this  theory  of  the  soul  of 
architecture  being  in  proportional  lines,  and  look  whether  we 
can  find  anything  better  to  exert  our  fancies  upon  ? 

110.  May  we  not,  to  begin  with,  accept  this  great  principle 
— that,  as  our  bodies,  to  be  in  health,  must  be  generally 
exercised,  so  our  minds,  to  be  in  health,  must  be  generally 
cultivated  ?  You  would  not  call  a  man  healthy  who  had 
strong  arms  but  was  paralytic  in  his  feet ;  nor  one  who  could 
walk  well,  but  had  no  use  of  his  hands ;  nor  one  who  could 
see  well,  if  he  could  not  hear.  You  would  not  voluntarily 
reduce  your  bodies  to  any  such  partially  developed  state. 
Much  more,  then,  you  would  not,  if  you  could  hel^'  it,  reduce 
your  minds  to  it.  Now,  your  minds  are  endowed  with  a  vast 
number  of  gifts  of  totally  different  uses — limbs  of  mind  as  it 
were,  which,  if  you  don't  exercise,  you  cripple.  One  is 
curiosity ;  that  is  a  gift,  a  capacity  of  pleasure  in  knowing ; 
which  if  you  destroy,  you  make  yourselves  cold  and  dull. 
Another  is  sympathy;  the  power  of  sharing  in  the  feelings 
of  living  creatures;  which  if  you  destroy,  you  make  your- 
selves hard  and  cruel.  Another  of  your  limbs  of  mind  is 
admiration;  the  power  of  enjoying  beauty  or  ingenuity; 
which  if  you  destroy,  you  make  yourselves  base  and  irrever- 
ent. xVnother  is  wit ;  or  the  power  of  playing  with  the  lights 
on  the  many  sides  of  truth ;  which  if  you  destroy,  you  make 
yourselves  gloomy,  and  less  useful  and  cheering  to  others 
than  you  might  be.  So  that  in  choosing  your  way  of  work 
it  should  be  your  aim,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  out  all  these 
faculties,  as  far  as  they  exist  in  you ;  not  one  merely,  nor 
another,  but  all  of  them.  And  the  way  to  bring  them  out,  is 
simply  to  concern  yo^irselves  attentively  with  the  subjects  of 
each  faculty.     To  cultivate  sympathy  you  must  be  among 
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living  creatures,  and  thinkin<^  about  them ;  and  to  cultivate 
admiration,  you  must  be  among  beautiful  things  and  looking 
at  them. 

111.  All  this  sounds  much  like  truism,  at  least  I  hope  it 
does,  for  then  you  will  surely  not  refuse  to  act  upon  it ;  and 
to  consider  farther,  how,  as  architects,  you  are  to  keep  your- 
selves in  contemplation  of  living  creatures  and  lovely  things. 

112.  You  all  probably  know  the  beautiful  photographs 
which  have  been  published  within  the  last  year  or  two  of 
the  porches  of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens.  I  hold  one  of  these 
up  to  you  (merely  that  you  may  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  as  of  course  you  cannot  see  the  detail  at  this  distance, 
but  you  will  recognize  the  subject).  Have  you  ever  con- 
sidered how  much  sympathy,  and  how  much  humor,  are  de- 
veloped in  filling  this  single  doorway  *  with  these  sculptures 
of  the  history  of  St.  Honore  (and,  by  the  way,  considering 
how  often  we  English  are  now  driving  up  and  down  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  we  may  as  well  know  as  much  of  the  saint  as  the 
old  architect  cared  to  tell  us).  You  know,  in  all  legends  of 
saints  who  ever  were  bishops,  the  first  thing  you  are  told  of 
them  is  that  the}'  didn't  want  to  be  bishops.  So  here  is  St. 
Honore,  who  doesn't  want  to  be  a  bishop,  sitting  sulkily  in 
the  corner ;  he  hugs  his  book  with  both  hands,  and  won't  get 
up  to  take  his  crosier;  and  here  are  all  the  city  aldermen  of 
Amiens  come  to  poke  him  up ;  and  all  the  monks  in  the  town 
in  a  great  puzzle  what  they  shall  do  for  a  bishop  if  St.  Honore 
won't  be;  and  here's  one  of  the  monks  in  the  opposite  corner 
who  is  quite  cool  about  it,  and  thinks  they'll  get  on  well 
enough  without  St.  Honore, — you  see  that  in  his  face  per- 
fectly. At  last  St.  Honore  consents  to  be  bishop,  and  here 
he  sits  in  a  throne,  and  has  his  book  now  grandly  on  a  desk 
instead  of  his  knees,  and  he  directs  one  of  his  village  curates 
how  to  find  relics  in  a  wood ;  here  is  the  wood,  and  here  is 
the  village  curate,  and  here  are  the  tombs,  with  the  bones  of 
St.  Victorien  and  Gentien  in  them. 

*  The  tympanum  of  the  south  transept  door  ;  it  is  to  be  found  gener- 
ally among  all  collections  of  architectural  photographs. 
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113.  After  this,  St.  Honore  performs  grand  mass,  and  the 
miracle  occurs  of  the  appearance  of  a  hand  blessing  the 
wafer,  which  occurrence  afterwards  was  painted  for  the  arms 
of  the  abbey.  Then  St.  Honore  dies;  and  here  is  his  tomb 
with  his  statue  on  the  top ;  and  miracles  are  being  performed 
at  it — a  deaf  man  having  his  ear  touched,  and  a  blind  man 
groping  his  way  up  to  the  tomb  with  his  dog.  Then  here  is  a 
great  procession  in  honor  of  the  relics  of  St.  Honore ;  and 
under  his  coffin  are  some  cripples  being  healed  ;  and  the  coffin 
itself  is  put  above  the  bar  which  separates  the  cross  from  the 
lower  subjects,  because  the  tradition  is  that  the  figure  on  the 
crucifix  of  the  Church  of  St.  Firmin  bowed  its  head  in  token 
of  acceptance,  as  the  relics  of  St.  Honore  passed  beneath. 

114.  Xow  just  consider  the  amount  of  sympathy  with 
human  nature,  and  observance  of  it,  shown  in  this  one  bas-re- 
lief; the  sympathy  with  disputing  monks,  with  puzzled  alder- 
men, with  melancholy  recluse,  with  triumphant  prelate,  with 
palsy-stricken  poverty,  with  ecclesiastical  magnificence,  or 
miracle-working  faith.  Consider  how  much  intellect  was 
needed  in  the  architect,  and  how  much  observance  of  nature, 
before  he  could  give  the  expression  to  these  various  figTires — 
cast  these  multitudinous  draperies — design  these  rich  and 
quaint  fragments  of  tombs  and  altars — weave  with  perfect 
animation  the  entangled  branches  of  the  forest. 

115.  But  you  will  answer  me,  all  this  is.  not  architecture 
at  all — it  is  sculpture.  Will  you  then  tell  me  precisely  where 
the  separation  exists  between  one  and  the  other  ?  We  will 
begin  at  the  very  beginning.  I  will  show  you  a  piece  of  what 
you  will  certainly  admit  to  be  a  piece  of  pure  architecture;* 
it  is  dra^^^l  on  the  back  of  another  photograph,  another  of 
these  marvelous  tympana  from  JsTotre  Dame,  which  you  call, 
I  suppose,  impure.  Well,  look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this. 
Don't  laugh ;  you  must  not  laugh,  that's  very  improper  of 
you,  this  is  classical  architecture.  I  have  taken  it  out  of  the 
essay  on  that  subject  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

*  See  Appendix  III.  ;  "  Classical  Architecture." 
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110.  Yet  T  suppose  none  of  jou  would  think  yourselves 
particularly  ingenious  architects  if  you  had  designed  nothing 
more  than  this;  nay,  I  will  even  let  you  improve  it  into  any 
grand  jiroportion  you  choose,  and  add  to  it  as  many  win- 
dows as  you  choose;  the  only  thing  I  insist  upon  in 
our  specimen  of  pure  architecture  is,  that  there  shall  be  no 
mi)ldings  nor  ornaments  upon  it.  And  I  suspect  you  don't 
quite  like  your  architecture  so  "  pure"  as  this.  We  want  a 
few  moldings,  you  will  say — just  a  few.  Those  who  want 
moldings,  hold  up  their  hands.  We  are  unanimous,  I  think. 
Will  you,  then,  design  profiles  of  these  moldings  yourselves, 
or  wnll  you  copy  them  ?  If  you  wish  to  copy  them,  and  to 
copy  them  always,  of  course  I  leave  you  at  once  to  your 
authorities,  and  your  imaginations  to  their  repose.  But  if 
you  wish  to  design  them  yourselves,  how  do  you  do  it  ?  You 
draw  the  profile  according  to  your  taste,  and  you  order  your 
mason  to  cut  it.  ISTow,  will  you  tell  me  the  logical  difference 
between  drawing  the  profile  of  a  molding  and  giving  that 
to  be  cut,  and  drawing  the  folds  of  the  drapery  of  a  statue 
and  giving  those  to  be  cut?  The  last  is  much  more  difficult 
to  do  than  the  first ;  but  degrees  of  difficulty  constitute  no 
specific  difference,  and  you  will  not  accept  it,  surely,  as  a 
definition  of  the  difference  between  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, that  "  architecture  is  doing  anything  that  is  easy,  and 
sculpture  anything  that  is  difficult." 

117.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  carved  molding  represents 
nothing,  and  the  carved  drapery  represents  something;  but 
you  will  not,  I  should  think,  accept,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  architecture  and  sculpture,  this  any  more 
than  the  other,  that  "  sculpture  is  art  which  has  meaning, 
and  architecture  art  which  has  none." 

118.  Where,  then,  is  your  difference?  In  this  perhaps, 
you  will  say;  that  whatever  ornaments  we  can  direct  our- 
selves, and  get  accurately  cut  to  order,  we  consider  architec- 
tural. The  ornaments  that  we  are  obliged  to  leave  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  workman,  or  the  superintendence  of  some 
other  designer,  we  consider  sculptural,  especially  if  they  are 
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more  or  less  extraneous  aud  incrusted — not  an  essential  part 
of  the  building. 

119.  Accepting  this  definition,  I  am  compelled  to  reply, 
that  it  is  in  effect  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of  my 
first  one — that  whatever  is  easy  you  call  architecture, 
whatever  is  difiicult  you  call  sculpture.  For  you  cannot  sup- 
pose the  arrangement  of  the  place  in  which  the  sculpture  is  to 
be  put  is  so  difficult  or  so  great  a  part  of  the  design  as  the 
sculpture  itself.  For  instance:  you  all  know  the  pulpit  of 
Xiccolo  Pisano,  in  the  baptistery  at  Pisa.  It  is  composed  of 
seven  rich  relievi,  surrounded  by  panel  moldings,  and  sus- 
tained on  marble  shafts.  Do  you  suppose  Xiccolo  Pisano's 
reputation — such  part  of  it  at  least  as  rests  on  this  pulpit 
(and  much  does) — depends  on  the  jDanel  moldings,  or  on  the 
relievi  ?  The  panel  moldings  are  by  his  hand ;  he  Avould 
have  disdained  to  leave  even  them  to  a  common  workman ; 
but  do  you  think  he  found  any  difficulty  in  them,  or  thought 
there  was  any  credit  in  them  ?  Having  once  done  the  sculp- 
ture, those  enclosing  lines  were  mere  child's  play  to  him ;  the 
determination  of  the  diameter  of  shafts  and  height  of  capital-i 
was  an  affair  of  minutes;  his  icork  was  in  carving  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Baptism. 

120.  Or,  again,  do  you  recollect  Orcagna's  tabernacle  in 
the  church  of  San  Michele,  at  Florence  ?  That,  also,  con- 
sists of  rich  and  multitudinous  bas-reliefs,  enclosed  in  panel 
moldings,  with  shafts  of  mosaic,  and  foliated  arches  sus- 
taining the  canopy.  Do  you  think  Orcagna,  any  more  than 
Pisano,  if  his  spirit  could  rise  in  the  midst  of  us  at  this  mo- 
ment, would  tell  us  that  he  had  trusted  his  fame  to  the  folia- 
tion, or  had  put  his  soul's  pride  into  the  paneling  ?  Xot  so ; 
he  would  tell  you  that  his  spirit  was  in  the  stooping  figures 
that  stand  round  the  couch  of  the  dying  Virgin. 

121.  Or,  lastly,  do  you  think  the  man  who  designed  the 
procession  on  the  portal  of  Amiens  was  the  subordinate  work- 
man ?  that  there  was  an  architect  over  him,  restraining  him 
within  certain  limits,  and  ordering  of  him  his  bishops  at  so 
much  a  miter,  and  his  cripples  at  so  much  a  crutch  ?    ISTot  so. 
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Here,  on  this  sciilpturcJ  shield,  rests  tlie  Master's  hand ;  this 
is  the  center  of  the  Master's  thought:  from  this,  and  in  subor- 
dination to  this,  waved  the  arch  and  sprang  the  pinnacle. 
Having  done  this,  and  being  able  to  give  human  expression 
and  action  to  the  stone,  all  the  rest — the  rib,  the  niche,  the 
foil,  the  shaft — were  mere  toys  to  his  hand  and  accessories  to 
his  conception;  and  if  once  yon  also  gain  the  gift  of  doing 
this,  if  once  you  can  carve  one  fronton  such  as  you  have  here, 
I  tell  you,  you  would  be  able — so  far  as  it  depended  on  your 
invention — to  scatter  cathedrals  over  England  as  fast  as 
clouds  rise  from  its  streams  after  summer  rain. 

122.  Xay,  but  perhaps  you  answer  again,  our  sculptors 
at  present  do  not  design  cathedrals,  and  could  not.  IS^o,  they 
could  not ;  but  that  is  merely  because  we  have  made  architec- 
ture so  dull  that  they  cannot  take  any  interest  in  it,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  care  to  add  to  their  higher  knoAvledge  the  poor 
and  common  knowledge  of  princij^les  of  building.  You  have 
thus  separated  building  from  sculpture,  and  you  have  taken 
away  the  power  of  both ;  for  the  sculptor  loses  nearly  as  much 
by  never  having  room  for  the  development  of  a  continuous 
work,  as  you  do  from  having  reduced  your  work  to  a  continu- 
ity of  mechanism.  You  are  essentially,  and  should  always 
be,  the  same  body  of  men,  admitting  only  such  difference  in 
operation  as  there  is  between  the  work  of  a  painter  at  different 
times,  who  sometimes  labors  on  a  small  picture,  and  some- 
times on  the  frescoes  of  a  palace  gallery. 

123.  This  conclusion,  then,  we  arrive  at,  mast  arrive  at; 
the  fact  being  irrevocably  so : — that  in  order  to  give  your 
imagination  and  the  other  powers  of  your  souls  full  play, 
you  must  do  as  all  the  great  architects  of  old  time  did — you 
must  yourselves  be  your  sculptors.  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo, 
Orcagna,  Pisano,  Giotto, — which  of  these  men,  do  you  think, 
could  not  use  his  chisel  ?  You  say,.  "  It  is  difficult ;  quite  out 
of  your  way."  I  know  it  is ;  nothing  that  is  great  is  easy ; 
and  nothing  that  is  great,  so  long  as  you  study  building  with- 
out sculpture,  can  be  in  your  way.  I  want  to  put  it  in  your 
way,  and  vou  to  find  your  Avay  to  it.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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do  not  shrink  from  the  task  as  if  the  refined  art  of  perfect 
sculpture  were  always  required  from  you.  For,  though 
architecture  and  sculpture  are  not  separate  arts,  there  is  an 
architectural  manner  of  sculpture;  and  it  is,  in  the  majority 
of  its  applications,  a  comparatively  easy  one.  Our  great 
mistake  at  present,  in  dealing  with  stone  at  all,  is  requiring 
to  have  all  our  work  too  refined ;  it  is  just  the  same  mistake 
as  if  we  were  to  require  all  our  book  illustrations  to  be  as  fine 
work  as  Raphael's.  John  Leech  does  not  sketch  so  well  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  do  you  think  that  the  public  could 
easily  spare  him ;  or  that  he  is  wrong  in  bringing  out  his 
talent  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  most  effective  ?  Would  you 
advise  him,  if  he  asked  your  advice,  to  give  up  his  wood-blocks 
and  take  to  canvas?  I  know  you  would  not;  neither  would 
you  tell  him,  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  because  he 
could  not  draw  as  well  as  Leonardo,  therefore  he  ought  to 
draw  nothing  but  straight  lines  with  a  ruler,  and  circles 
with  compasses,  and  no  figure-subjects  at  all.  That  would  be 
some  loss  to  you ;  would  it  not  ?  You  would  all  be  vexed  if 
next  week's  Punch  had  nothing  in  it  but  proportionate  lines. 
And  yet,  do  not  you  see  that  you  are  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing  with  your  powers  of  sculptural  design  that  he  would  be 
doing  with  his  powers  of  pictorial  design,  if  he  gave  you 
nothing  but  such  lines  ?  You  feel  that  you  cannot  carve  like 
Phidias;  therefore  you  Avill  not  carve  at  all,  but  only  draw 
moldings ;  and  thus  all  that  intermediate  power  which  is  of 
especial  value  in  modern  days, — that  popular  power  of  ex- 
pression which  is  within  the  attainment  of  thousands,  and 
v>'ould  address  itself  to  tens  of  thousands, — is  utterly  lost  to 
us  in  stone,  though  in  ink  and  paper  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  engines,  and  one  of  the  most  desired  luxuries, 
of  modern  civilization. 

124.  Here,  then,  is  one  part  of  the  subject  to  which  I 
would  especially  invite  your  attention,  namely,  the  distinctive 
character  which  may  be  wisely  permitted  to  belong  to  archi- 
tectural sculpture,  as  distinguished  from  perfect  sculpture 
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on  one  si<le,  and  from  mere  geometrical  decoration  on  the 
other. 

125.  And  first,  observe  wliat  an  indulgence  we  have  in  the 
distance  at  which  most  work  is  to  be  seen.  Supposing  wc 
were  able  to  carve  eves  and  lips  with  the  most  exquisite  pre- 
cision, it  would  all  be  of  no  use  as  soon  as  the  work  was  put 
far  above  the  eve;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  beauties  disap- 
pear by  being  far  withdra^\Ti,  so  will  faults ;  and  the  mystery 
and  confusion  which  are  the  natural  consequence  of  distance, 
while  they  would  often  render  your  best  skill  but  vain,  will 
as  often  render  your  worst  errors  of  little  consequence ;  nay, 
more  than  this,  often  a  deep  cut,  or  a  rude  angle,  will  pro- 
duce in  certain  positions  an  effect  of  expression  both  startling 
and  true,  which  you  never  hoped  for,  Xot  that  mere  distance 
will  give  animation  to  the  work,  if  it  has  none  in  itself;  but 
if  it  has  life  at  all,  the  distance  will  make  that  life  more  per- 
ceptible and  powerful  by  softening  the  defects  of  execution. 
So  that  you  are  placed,  as  workmen,  in  this  position  of 
singular  advantage,  that  you  may  give  your  fancies  free  play, 
and  strike  hard  for  the  expression  that  you  want,  knowing 
that,  if  you  miss  it,  no  one  will  detect  you  ;  if  you  at  all  touch 
it,  nature  herself  will  help  you,  and  with  every  changing 
shadow  and  basking  simbeam  bring  forth  new  phases  of 
your  fancy. 

120.  But  it  is  not  merely  this  privilege  of  being  imperfect 
which  belongs  to  architectural  scul})ture.  It  has  a  true  privi- 
lege of  imagination,  far  excelling  all  that  can  be  granted  to 
the  more  finished  work,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I 
will  call, — and  I  don't  think  we  can  have  a  much  better 
term — "furniture  sculpture;"  sculpture,  that  is,  which  can 
be  moved  from  place  to  place  to  furnish  rooms. 

127.  For  observe,  to  that  sculpture  the  spectator  is  usually 
brought  in  a  tranquil  or  prosaic  state  of  mind ;  he  sees  it  as- 
sociated rather  with  what  is  sumptuous  than  sublime,  and 
under  circumstances  which  address  themselves  more  to  his 
comfort  than  his  curiosity.  The  statue  which  is  to  be  pa- 
thetic, seen  between  the  flashes  of  footmen's  livery  round 
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the  dining-table,  must  have  strong  elements  of  pathos  in  it- 
self: and  the  statue  which  is  to  be  awful,  in  the  midst  of  the 
gossip  of  the  drawing-room,  must  have  the  elements  of  awe 
wholly  in  itself.  But  the  spectator  is  brought  to  your  work 
already  in  an  excited  and  imaginative  mood.  lie  has  been 
impressed  by  the  cathedral  wall  as  it  loomed  over  the  low- 
streets,  before  he  looks  up  to  the  carving  of  its  porch — and 
his  love  of  mystery  has  been  touched  by  the  silence  and  the 
shadows  of  the  cloister,  before  he  can  set  himself  to  decipher 
the  bosses  on  its  vaulting.  So  that  when  once  he  begins  to 
observe  your  doings,  he  will  ask  nothing  better  from  you, 
nothing  kinder  from  you,  than  that  you  would  meet  this 
imaginative  temper  of  his  half  way ; — that  you  would  farther 
touch  the  sense  of  terror,  or  satisfy  the  expectation  of  things 
strange,  which  have  been  prompted  by  the  mystery  or  the 
majesty  of  the  surrounding  scene.  And  thus,  your  leaving 
forms  more  or  less  undeiined,  or  carrying  out  your  fancies, 
however  extravagant,  in  grotesqueness  of  shadow  or  shape, 
will  be  for  the  most  part  in  accordance  with  the  temper  of  the 
observer;  and  he  is  likely,  therefore,  much  more  willingly 
to  use  his  fancy  to  help  your  meanings,  than  his  judgment  to 
detect  your  faults. 

128.  Again.  Remember  that  when  the  imagination  and 
feelings  are  strongly  excited,  they  will  not  only  bear  with 
strange  things,  but  they  will  look  into  minute  things  with  a 
delight  quite  unknown  in  hours  of  tranquillity.  You  surely 
nmst  remember  moments  of  your  lives  in  which,  under  some 
strong  excitement  of  feeling,  all  the  details  of  visible  objects 
presented  themselves  with  a  strange  intensity  and  insistence, 
whether  you  would  or  no ;  urging  themselves  upon  the  mind, 
tmd  thrust  upon  the  eye,  with  a  force  of  fascination  which 
you  could  not  refuse.  Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  senses 
get  into  this  state  whenever  the  imagination  is  strongly  ex- 
cited. Things  trivial  at  other  times  assume  a  dignity  or 
significance  which  we  cannot  explain ;  but  which  is  only  the 
more  attractive  because  inexplicable:  and  the  powers  of  at- 
tention,  quickened  by  the  feverish  excitement,  fasten   and 
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feed  upon  the  minutest  circumstances  of  detail,  and  remotest 
traces  of  intention.  So  that  what  wouhl  at  other  times  be  felt 
as  more  or  less  mean  or  extraneous  in  a  work  of  sculpture, 
and  which  would  assuredly  be  offensive  to  the  perfect  taste 
in  its  moments  of  languor,  or  of  critical  jud^nent,  will  be 
grateful,  and  even  sublime,  when  it  meets  this  frightened  in- 
quisitiveness,  this  fascinated  watchfulness,  of  the  roused 
imagination.  And  this  is  all  for  your  advantage;  for,  in  the 
beginnings  of  your  sculpture,  you  will  assuredly  find  it  easier 
to  imitate  minute  circumstances  of  costume  or  character,  than 
to  perfect  the  anatomy  of  simple  forms  or  the  flow  of  noble 
masses ;  and  it  will  be  encouraging  to  remember  that  the  grace 
you  cannot  perfect,  and  the  simplicity  you  cannot  achieve, 
would  be  in  great  part  vain,  even  if  you  could  achieve  them, 
in  their  appeal  to  the  hasty  curiosity  of  passionate  fancy ;  but 
that  the  sympathy  which  would  be  refused  to  your  science 
will  be  granted  to  your  innocence ;  and  that  the  mind  of  the 
general  observer,  though  wholly  unaffected  by  correctness  of 
anatomy  or  propriety  of  gesture,  will  follow  you  with  fond 
and  pleased  concurrence,  as  you  carve  the  knots  of  the  hair, 
and  the  patterns  of  the  vesture. 

129.  Farther  yet.  We  are  to  remember  that  not  only  do 
the  associated  features  of  the  larger  architecture  tend  to  ex- 
cite the  strength  of  fancy,  but  the  architectural  laws  to  which 
you  are  obliged  to  submit  your  decoration  stimulate  its  in- 
genuify.  Every  crocket  which  you  are  to  crest  \nth  sculpture, 
— every  foliation  which  you  have  to  fill,  presents  itself  to 
the  spectator's  fancy,  not  only  as  a  pretty  thing,  but  as  a 
problematic  thing.  It  contained,  he  perceives  immediately, 
not  only  a  beauty  which  you  wished  to  display,  but  a  neces- 
sity which  you  were  forced  to  meet ;  and  the  problem,  how  to 
occupy  such  and  such  a  space  with  organic  form  in  any 
probable  way,  or  how  to  turn  such  a  boss  or  ridge  into  a  con- 
ceivable image  of  life,  becomes  at  once,  to  him  as  to  you,  a 
matter  of  amusement  as  much  as  of  admiration.  The  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  perfection  in  form,  gesture,  or  feature,  are 
willingly  dispensed  with,  when  the  ugly  dwarf  and  ungainly 
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goblin  have  only  to  gather  themselves  into  angles,  or  crouch 
to  carry  corbels ;  and  the  want  of  skill  which,  in  other  kinds 
of  work,  would  have  been  required  for  the  finishing  of  the 
i:)arts,  will  at  once  be  forgiven  here,  if  you  have  only  dis- 
posed ingeniously  what  you  have  executed  roughly,  and 
atoned  for  the  rudeness  of  your  hands  by  the  quickness  of 
your  wits. 

130.  Hitherto,  however,  we  have  been  considering  only  the 
circumstances  in  architecture  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  powers  of  imagination.  A  yet  more  important  point  for 
us  seems,  to  me,  the  place  which  it  gives  to  all  objects  of  imag- 
ination. 

131.-  For,  I  suppose,  you  will  not  wish  me  to  spend  any 
time  in  proving,  that  imagination  must  be  vigorous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  material  which  it  has  to  handle ; 
and  that,  just  as  we  increase  the  range  of  what  we  see,  we 
increase  the  richness  of  what  we  can  imagine.  Granting 
this,  consider  what  a  field  is  opened  to  your  fancy  merely  in 
the  subject  matter  which  architecture  admits.  Nearly  every 
other  art  is  severely  limited  in  its  subjects — the  landscape 
painter,  for  instance,  gets  little  help  from  the  aspects  of 
beautiful  humanity ;  the  historical  painter,  less,  perhaps,  than 
he  ought,  from  the  accidents  of  wild  nature ;  and  the  pure 
sculptor,  still  less,  from  the  minor  details  of  common  life. 
But  is  there  anything  within  range  of  sight,  or  conception, 
M'hich  may  not  be  of  use  to  you,  or  in  which  your  interest 
may  not  be  excited  with  advantage  to  your  art  ?  From 
visions  of  angels,  down  to  the  least  important  gesture  of 
a  child  at  play,  whatever  may  be  conceived  of  Divine,  or 
beheld  of  Human,  may  be  dared  or  adopted  by  you ; 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  animal  life,  no  creature  is  so 
vast,  or  so  minute,  that  you  cannot  deal  with  it,  or  bring 
it  into  service ;  the  lion  and  the  crocodile  will  couch  about 
your  shafts;  the  moth  and  the  bee  will  sun  themselves  upon 
your  flowers ;  for  you,  the  fawn  will  leap ;  for  you,  the  snail 
be  slow ;  for  you,  the  dove  smooth  her  bosom,  and  the  hawk 
spread  her  wings  toward  the  south.     All  the  wide  world  of 
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vegetation  blooms  and  bcuJs  for  you ;  the  leaves  tremble  that 
you  may  bid  them  be  still  under  the  marble  snow ;  the  thorn 
and  the  thistle,  which  the  earth  casts  forth  as  evil,  are  to  you 
the  kindliest  servants;  no  dying  petal,  nor  drooping  tendril, 
is  so  feeble  as  to  have  no  help  for  you ;  no  robed  pride  of 
blossom  so  kingly,  but  it  will  lay  aside  its  purple  to  receive 
at  your  hands  the  pale  immortality.  Is  there  anything  in 
common  life  too  mean, — in  common  things  too  trivial, — to 
be  ennobled  by  your  touch?  As  there  is  nothing  in  life,  so 
there  is  nothing  in  lifelessness  which  has  not  its  lesson  for 
you,  or  its  gift ;  and  when  you  are  tired  of  watching  the 
strength  of  the  plume,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  leaf,  you 
may  walk  down  to  your  rough  river-shore,  or  into  the  thickest 
markets  of  your  thoroughfares ;  and  there  is  not  a  piece  of 
torn  cable  that  will  not  twine  into  a  perfect  molding;  there 
is  not  a  fragment  of  castaway  matting,  or  shattered  basket- 
work,  that  will  not  work  into  a  checker  or  a  capital.  Yes: 
and  if  you  gather  up  the  very  sand,  and  break  the  stone  on 
which  you  tread,  among  its  fragments  of  all  but  invisible 
shells  you  will  find  forms  that  will  take  their  place,  and  that 
proudly,  among  the  starred  traceries  of  your  vaulting;  and 
you,  who  can  crown  the  mountain  with  its  fortress,  and  the 
city  with  its  towers,  are  thus  able  also  to  give  beauty  to  ashes, 
and  worthiness  to  dust. 

132.  Kow,  in  that  your  art  presents  all  this  material  to 
you,  you  have  already  much  to  rejoice  in.  But  you  have 
more  to  rejoice  in,  because  all  this  is  submitted  to  you,  not 
to  be  dissected  or  analyzed,  but  to  be  sympathized  with,  and 
to  bring  out,  therefore,  what  may  be  accurately  called  the 
moral  part  of  imagination.  We  saw  that,  if  we  kept  our- 
selves among  lines  only,  we  should  have  cause  to  envy  the 
naturalist,  because  he  was  conversant  with  facts;  but  you  will 
have  little  to  envy  now,  if  you  make  yourselves  conversant 
with  the  feelings  that  arise  out  of  his  facts.  For  instance, 
the  naturalist,  coming  upon  a  block  of  marble,  has  to  begin 
considering  immediately  how  far  its  purple  is  owing  to  iron, 
or  its  whiteness  to  magnesia ;  he  breaks  his  piece  of  marble, 
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and  at  the  close  of  his  day,  has  nothing  but  a  little  sand  in 
his  crucible,  and  some  data  added  to  the  theory  of  the  ele- 
ments. But  you  approach  your  marble  to  sympathize  with 
it,  and  rejoice  over  its  beauty.  You  cut  it  a  little  indeed, 
but  only  to  bring  out  its  veins  more  perfectly ;  and  at  the  end 
of  your  day's  work  you  leave  your  marble  shaft  with  joy  and 
complacency  in  its  perfectness,  as  marble.  When  you  have 
to  watch  an  animal  instead  of  a  stone,  you  differ  from  the 
naturalist  in  the  same  way.  He  may,  perhaps,  if  he  be  an 
amiable  naturalist,  take  delight  in  having  living  creatures 
round  him; — still,  the  major  part  of  his  work  is,  or  has  been, 
in  counting  feathers,  separating  fibers,  and  analyzing  struc- 
tures. But  your  w^ork  is  always  with  the  living  creature; 
the  thing  you  have  to  get  at  in  him  is  his  life,  and  ways  of 
going  about  things.  It  does  not  matter  to  you  how  many 
cells  there  are  in  his  bones,  or  how  many  filaments  in  his 
feathers;  what  you  want  is  his  moral  character  and  way  of 
behaving  himself;  it  is  just  that  which  your  imagination,  if 
healthy,  will  first  seize — just  that  which  your  chisel,  if 
vigorous,  will  first  cut.  You  must  get  the  storm  spirit  into 
your  eagles,  and  the  lordliness  into  your  lions,  and  the  trip- 
ping fear  into  your  fawns ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  you  must 
be  in  continual  sympathy  with  every  fawn  of  them ;  and 
be  hand-in-glove  with  all  the  lions,  and  hand-in-claw  with  all 
the  hawks.  And  don't  fancy  that  you  will  lower  yourselves 
by  sympathy  with  the  lower  creatures ;  you  cannot  sympa- 
thize rightly  with  the  higher,  unless  you  do  with  those :  but 
you  have  to  sympathize  with  the  higher,  too — wdth  queens, 
and  kings,  and  martyrs,  and  angels.  Yes,  and  above  all, 
and  more  than  all,  with  simple  humanity  in  all  its  needs 
and  ways,  for  there  is  not  one  hurried  face  that  passes  you 
in  the  street  that  will  not  be  impressive,  if  you  can  only 
fathom  it.  All  history  is  open  to  you,  all  high  thoughts  and 
dreams  that  the  past  fortunes  of  men  can  suggest ;  all  fairy 
land  is  open  to  you — no  vision  that  ever  haunted  forest,  or 
gleamed  over  hill-side,  but  calls  you  to  understand  how  it 
came  into  men's  hearts,  and  may  still  touch  them ;  and  all 
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Paradise  is  open  to  you — yes,  and  the  work  of  Paradise; 
for  in  bringing  all  this,  in  perpetual  and  attractive  truth, 
before  the  eyes  of  your  fellow-men,  you  have  to  join  in 
the  employment  of  the  angels,  as  well  as  to  imagine  their 
companies. 

133.  And  observe,  in  tliis  last  respect,  what  a  peculiar 
importance,  and  responsibility,  are  attache<l  to  your  work, 
when  you  consider  its  permanence,  and  the  multitudes  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  We  frequently  are  led,  by  wise 
people,  to  consider  what  responsibility  may  sometimes  attach 
to  words,  which  yet,  the  chance  is,  will  be  heard  by  few,  and 
forgotten  as  soon  as  heard.  But  none  of  your  words  will 
be  heard  by  few,  and  none  will  be  forgotten,  for  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  if  you  build  well.  You  Avill  talk  to  all  who 
pass  by ;  and  all  those  little  sympathies,  those  freaks  of 
fancy,  those  jests  in  stone,  those  workings-out  of  problems  in 
caprice,  will  occupy  mind  after  mind  of  utterly  countless 
multitudes,  long  after  you  are  gone.  You  have  not,  like 
authors,  to  plead  for  a  hearing,  or  to  fear  oblivion.  Do  but 
build  large  enough,  and  carve  boldly  enough,  and  all  the 
world  will  hear  you ;  they  cannot  choose  but  look. 

134.  I  do  not  mean  to  awe  you  by  this  thought;  I  do  not 
mean  that,  because  you  will  have  so  many  witnesses  and 
watchers,  you  are  never  to  jest,  or  do  anything  gaily  or 
lightly ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  pleaded,  from  the  beginning, 
for  this  art  of  yours,  especially  because  it  has  room  for  the 
whole  of  your  character: — if  jest  is  in  you,  let  the  jest  be 
jested :  if  mathematical  ingenuity  is  yours,  let  your  problem 
be  put,  and  your  solution  worked  out,  as  quaintly  as  you 
choose ;  above  all,  see  that  your  work  is  easily  and  happily 
done,  else  it  Avill  never  make  anybody  else  happy:  but  while 
you  thus  give  the  rein  to  all  your  impulses  see  that  those 
impulses  be  headed  and  centered  by  one  noble  impulse ;  and 
let  that  be  Love — triple  love — for  the  art  which  you  practise, 
the  creation  in  M'hich  you  move,  and  the  creatures  to  whom 
you  minister. 

135. — I.  I  say,  first.  Love  for  the  art  which  you  practise. 
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Be  assured  that  if  ever  any  other  motive  becomes  a  leading 
one  in  yonr  mind,  as  the  principal  one  for  exertion,  except 
your  love  of  art,  that  moment  it  is  all  over  with  your  art.  I 
do  not  say  you  are  not  to  desire  money,  nor  to  desire 
fame,  nor  to  desire  position  ;  you  cannot  but  desire  all  three ; 
nay,  you  may — if  you  are  willing  that  I  should  use  the  word 
Love  in  a  desecrated  sense — love  all  three ;  that  is,  passion- 
ately covet  them;  yet  you  must  not  covet  or  love  them  in  tlie 
first  place.  Men  of  strong  passions  and  imaginations  must 
always  care  a  great  deal  for  anything  they  care  for  at  all; 
but  the  Avhole  question  is  one  of  first  or  second.  Does  your 
art  lead  you,  or  your  gain  lead  you  ?  You  may  like  making 
money  exceedingly ;  but  if  it  comes  to  a  fair  question,  whether 
you  are  to  make  five  hundred  pounds  less  by  this  business,  or 
to  spoil  your  building,  and  you  choose  to  spoil  your  building, 
there's  an  end  of  you.  So  you  riiay  be  as  thirsty  for  fame 
as  a  cricket  is  for  cream ;  but,  if  it  come  to  a  fair  question, 
whether  you  are  to  please  the  mob,  or  do  the  thing  as  you 
know  it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  you  can't  do  both,  and  choose 
to  please  the  mob, — it's  all  over  with  you ; — there's  no  hope 
for  you ;  nothing  that  you  can  do  will  ever  be  worth  a  man's 
glance  as  he  passes  by.  The  test  is  absolute,  inevitable — Is 
your  art  first  with  you  ?  Then  you  are  artists ;  you  may  be, 
after  you  have  made  your  money,  misers  and  usurers ;  you 
may  be,  after  you  have  got  your  fame,  jealous,  and  proud, 
and  wretched,  and  base : — but  yet,  as  long  as  you  wont  spoil 
your  work,  you  are  artists.  On  the  other  hand — Is  your 
money  first  with  you,  and  your  fame  first  with  you  ?  Then, 
you  may  be  very  charitable  with  your  money,  and  very  mag- 
nificent with  your  money,  and  very  graceful  in  the  way  you 
wear  your  reputation,  and  very  courteous  to  those  beneath 
you,  and  very  acceptable  to  those  above  you ;  but  you  are  not 
artists.     You  are  mechanics,  and  drudges. 

136. — II.  You  must  love  the  creation  you  work  in  the 
midst  of.  For,  wholly  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
feeling  which  you  bring  to  the  subject  you  have  chosen,  will 
be  the  depth  and  justice  of  your  perception  of  its  character. 
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And  this  depth  of  feeling  is  not  to  be  gained  on  the  instant, 
when  you  want  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  this  or  that.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  general  habit  of  striving  to  feel  rightly;  and, 
among  thousands  of  various  means  of  doing  this,  perhaps 
the  one  I  ought  specially  to  name  to  you,  is  the  keeping 
yourselves  clear  of  petty  and  mean  cares.  Whatever  you 
do,  don't  be  anxious,  nor  fill  your  heads  with  little  chagrins 
and  little  desires.  I  have  just  said,  that  you  may  be  great 
artists,  and  yet  be  miserly  and  jealous,  and  troubled  about 
many  tilings.  So  you  may  be;  but  I  said  also  that  the 
miserliness  or  trouble  must  not  be  in  your  hearts  all  day.  It 
is  possible  that  you  may  get  a  habit  of  saving  money;  or 
it  is  possible,  at  a  time  of  great  trial,  you  may  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  speaking  unjustly  of  a  rival, — and  you  will 
shorten  your  powers  and  dim  your  sight  even  by  this ; — but 
the  thing  that  you  have  to  dread  far  more  than  any  such 
unconscious  habit,  or  any  such  momentary  fall — is  the  con- 
stancy of  small  emotions;  the  anxiety  whether  Mr.  So-and-so 
will  like  your  work ;  whether  such  and  such  a  workman  will 
do  all  that  you  want  of  him,  and  so  on ; — not  wrong  feelings 
or  anxieties  in  themselves,  but  impertinent,  and  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  full  exercise  of  your  imagination. 

137.  Keep  yourselves,  therefore,  quiet,  peaceful,  with  your 
eyes  open.  It  doesn't  matter  at  all  what  Mr.  So-and-so  thinks 
of  your  work ;  but  it  matters  a  great  deal  what  that  bird  is 
doing  up  there  in  its  nest,  or  how  that  vagabond  child  at  the 
street  corner  is  managing  his  game  of  knuckle-down.  And 
remember,  you  cannot  turn  aside  from  your  ow^n  interests, 
to  the  birds'  and  the  children's  interests,  unless  you  have 
long  before  got  into  the  habit  of  loving  and  watching  birds 
and  children;  so  that  it  all  comes  at  last  to  the  forgetting 
yourselves,  and  the  living  out  of  yourseh^es,  in  the  calm  of 
the  great  world,  or  if  you  will,  in  its  agitation ;  but  always  in 
a  calm  of  your  o^vn  bringing.  Do  not  think  it  wasted  time  to 
submit  yourselves  to  any  influence  which  may  bring  upon  you 
any  noble  feeling.  Rise  early,  always  watch  the  sunrise,  and 
the  way  the  clouds  break  from  the  dawn;  you  will  cast  your 
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statiie-flraperies  in  quite  another  than  your  common  way, 
when  the  remembrance  of  that  cloud  motion  is  with  you,  and 
of  the  scarlet  vesture  of  the  morning.  Live  always  in  the 
spring  time  in  the  country ;  you  do  not  know  what  leaf-form 
means,  unless  you  have  seen  the  buds  burst,  and  the  yoimg 
leaves  breathino;  low  in  the  sunshine,  and  wonderins:  at  the 
first  shower  of  rain.  But  above  all,  accustom  yourselves  to 
look  for,  and  to  love,  all  nobleness  of  gesture  and  feature  in 
the  human  form ;  and  remember  that  the  highest  nobleness  is 
usually  among  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  infirm ;  you  will 
find,  in  the  end,  that  it  is  not  the  strong  arm  of  the  soldier, 
nor  the  laugh  of  the  young  beauty,  that  are  the  best  studies 
for  you.  Look  at  them,  and  look  at  them  reverently ;  but  be 
assured  that  endurance  is  nobler  than  strength,  and  patience 
than  beauty ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  high  church  pews,  where 
the  gay  dresses  are,  but  in  the  church  free  seats,  where  the 
widows'  weeds  are,  that  you  may  see  the  faces  that  will  fit 
best  between  the  angels'  wings,  in  the  church  porch. 

138. — III.  And  therefore,  lastly  and  chiefly,  you  must 
love  the  creatures  to  whom  you  minister,  your  fellow-men; 
for,  if  you  do  not  love  them,  not  only  will  you  be  little  inter- 
ested in  the  passing  events  of  life,  but  in  all  your  gazing  at 
humanity,  you  will  be  apt  to  be  struck  only  by  outside  form, 
and  not  by  expression.  It  is  only  kindness  and  tenderness 
which  will  ever  enable  you  to  see  what  beauty  there  is  in  the 
dark  eyes  that  are  sunk  with  weeping,  and  in  the  paleness  of 
those  fixed  faces  Avhich  the  earth's  adversity  has  compassed 
about,  till  they  shine  in  their  patience  like  dying  watchfires 
through  twilight.  But  it  is  not  this  only  which  makes  it 
needful  for  you,  if  you  would  be  gTeat,  to  be  also  kind ;  there 
is  a  most  important  and  all-essential  reason  in  the  very  nature 
of  your  own  art.  So  soon  as  you  desire  to  build  largely,  and 
with  addition  of  noble  sculpture,  you  will  find  that  your  work 
must  be  associative.  You  cannot  carve  a  whole  cathedral 
yourself — ^you  can  carve  but  few  and  simple  parts  of  it. 
Either  your  own  work  must  be  disgraced  in  the  mass  of  the 
collateral  inferioritv,  or  vou  must  raise  vour  fellow-desicTiers 
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to  correspondence  of  power.  If  you  have  genius,  you  will 
yourselves  take  the  lead  in  the  huilding  you  design;  you  will 
carve  its  porch  and  direct  its  disposition.  But  for  all  subse- 
quent advancement  of  its  detail,  you  must  trust  to  the  agency 
and  the  invention  of  others;  and  it  rests  with  you  either  to 
repress  what  faculties  your  workmen  have,  into  cunning  sub- 
ordination to  your  own ;  or  to  rejoice  in  discovering  even  the 
powers  that  may  rival  you,  and  leading  forth  mind  after 
mind  into  fellowship  with  your  fancy,  and  association  with 
your  fame. 

139.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  if  you  do  the  first — if  you 
endeavor  to  depress  or  disguise  the  talents  of  your  subordi- 
nates— you  are  lost;  for  nothing  could  imply,  more  darkly 
and  decisively  than  this,  that  your  art  and  your  work  were 
not  beloved  by  you ;  that  it  was  your  own  prosperity  that  you 
were  seeking,  and  your  own  skill  only  that  you  cared  to 
contemplate.  I  do  not  say  that  you  must  not  be  jealous  at 
all :  it  is  rarely  in  human  nature  to  be  wholly  without  jeal- 
ousy ;  and  you  may  be  forgiven  for  going  some  day  sadly 
home,  when  you  find  some  youth,  unpractised  and  unap- 
proved, giving  the  life-stroke  to  his  work  which  you,  after 
years  of  training,  perhaps,  cannot  reach:  but  your  jealousy 
must  not  conquer — ^j'our  love  of  your  building  must  conquer, 
helped  by  your  kindness  of  heart.  See — I  set  no  high  or 
difficult  standard  before  you.  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  to 
surrender  your  pre-eminence  in  meix  unselfish  generosity. 
But  I  do  say  that  you  must  surrender  your  pre-eminence  in 
your  love  of  your  building,  helped  by  your  kindness ;  and 
that  whomsoever  3^ou  find  better  able  to  do  what  will  adorn 
it  than  you, — that  person  you  are  to  give  place  to:  and  to 
console  yourselves  for  the  humiliation,  first,  by  your  joy  in 
seeing  the  edifice  grow  more  beautiful  under  his  chisel ;  and 
secondly,  by  your  sense  of  having  done  kindly  and  justly. 
But  if  you  are  morally  strong  enough  to  make  the  kindness 
and  justice  the  first  motive,  it  wall  be  better ; — best  of  all — if 
you  do  not  consider  it  as  kindness  at  all,  but  bare  and  stern 
justice;  for,  truly,  such  help  as  we  can  give  each  other  in  this 
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world  is  a  debt  to  each  other;  and  the  man  who  perceives  a 
superiority  or  capacity  in  a  subordinate,  and  neither  con- 
fesses nor  assists  it,  is  not  merely  the  withholder  of  kindness, 
but  the  committer  of  injury.  But  be  the  motive  what  you 
will,  only  see  that  you  do  the  thing;  and  take  the  joy  of  the 
consciousness  that,  as  your  art  embraces  a  wider  field  than 
all  others — and  addresses  a  vaster  multitude  than  all  others 
— and  is  surer  of  audience  than  all  others — so  it  is  pro- 
founder  and  holier  in  Fellowship  than  all  others.  The 
artist,  when  his  pupil  is  perfect,  must  see  him  leave  his  side 
that  he  may  declare  his  distinct,  perhaps  opponent,  skill. 
Man  of  science  wrestles  with  man  of  science  for  priority  of 
discovery,  and  pursues  in  pangs  of  jealous  haste  his  solitary 
inquiry.  You  alone  are  called  by  kindness, — by  necessity, — 
by  equity,  to  fraternity  of  toil ;  and  thus,  in  those  misty  and 
massive  piles  which  rise  above  the  domestic  roofs  of  our 
ancient  cities,  there  was — there  may  be  again — a  meaning 
more  profound  and  true  than  any  that  fancy  so  commonly 
has  attached  to  them.  Men  say  their  pinnacles  point  to 
heaven.  Why,  so  does  every  tree  that  buds,  and  every  bird 
that  rises  as  it  sings.  Men  say  their  aisles  are  good  for 
worship.  Why,  so  is  every  mountain  glen,  and  rough  sea- 
shore. But  this  they  have,  of  distinct  and  indisputable  glory, 
— that  their  mighty  walls  were  never  raised,  and  never  shall 
be,  but  by  men  who  love  and  aid  each  other  in  their  weak- 
ness ; — that  all  their  interlacing  strength  of  vaulted  stone  has 
its  foundation  upon  the  stronger  arches  of  manly  fellowship, 
and  all  their  changing  grace  of  depressed  or  lifted  pinnacle 
owes  its  cadence  and  completeness  to  sweeter  symmetries  of 
human  souL 


LECTURE   V. 

THE  WOKK  OF  IRON^  IN  NATURE,  AKT,  AND  POLICY. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  February  IQth,  1858. 

1-iO.  When  first  I  heard  that  voii  wished  me  to  address 
you  this  evening,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  doubt  with  me 
Avhether  I  could  find  any  subject  that  would  possess  any 
sufticient  interest  for  you  to  justify  my  bringing  you  out  of 
your  comfortable  houses  on  a  Avinter's  night.  "When  I  ven- 
ture to  speak  about  my  own  special  business  of  art,  it  is 
almost  always  before  students  of  art,  among  whom  I  may 
sometimes  permit  myself  to  be  dull,  if  I  can  feel  that  I  am 
useful:  but  a  mere  talk  about  art,  especially  without  exam- 
ples to  refer  to  (and  I  have  been  unable  to  prepare  any 
careful  illustrations  for  this  lecture),  is  seldom  of  much 
interest  to  a  general  audience.  As  I  was  considering  what 
you  might  best  bear  with  me  in  speaking  about,  there  came 
naturally  into  my  mind  a  subject  connected  with  the  origin 
and  present  prosperity  of  the  town  you  live  in  ;  and,  it  seemed 
to  mo,  in  the  out-branchings  of  it,  capable  of  a  very  general 
interest.  When,  long  ago  (I  am  afraid  to  think  how  long), 
Tunbridge  Wells  was  my  Switzerland,  and  I  used  to  be 
brought  down  here  in  the  summer,  a  sufficiently  active  child, 
rejoicing  in  the  hoi)e  of  clambering  sandstone  cliffs  of  stu- 
pendous height  above  the  common,  there  used  sometimes,  as, 
I  suppose,  there  are  in  the  lives  of  all  children  at  the  Wells, 
to  be  dark  days  in  my  life — days  of  condemnation  to  the 
pantiles  and  band — under  which  calamities  my  only  consola- 
tion used  to  be  in  watching,  at  every  turn  in  my  walk,  the 
welling  forth  of  the  spring  over  the  orange  rim  of  its  marble 
basin.     The  memory  of  the  clear  water,  sparkling  over  its 
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saffron  stain,  came  back  to  me  as  the  strongest  image  con- 
nected with  the  place ;  and  it  struck  me  that  jou  might  not 
be  unwilling,  to-night,  to  think  a  little  over  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  that  saffron  stain,  and  of  the  power,  in  other  ways 
and  other  functions,  of  the  steely  element  to  which  so  many 
here  owe  returning  strength  and  life ; — chief  as  it  has  been 
always,  and  is  yet  more  and  more  markedly  so  day  by  day, 
anion^^he  precious  gifts  of  the  earth. 

141.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  too  wide  to  be  more  than 
suggestively  treated ;  and  even  my  suggestions  must  be  few, 
and  drawn  chiefly  from  my  own  fields  of  work ;  nevertheless, 
I  think  I  shall  have  time  to  indicate  some  courses  of  thought 
which  you  may  afterwards  follow  out  for  yourselves  if  they 
interest  you ;  and  so  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  full  scope 
of  the  subject  which  I  have  announced  to  you — the  functions 
of  Iron,  in  Xature,  Art,  and  Policy. 

11:2.  "Without  more  preface,  I  will  take  up  the  first  head. 

I.  Irox  IX  Xature. — You  all  probably  know  that  the 
ocherous  stain,  which,  perhaps,  is  often  thought  to  spoil  the 
basin  of  your  spring,  is  iron  in  a  state  of  rust :  and  when 
3'ou  see  rusty  iron  in  other  places  you  generally  think,  not 
only  that  it  spoils  the  places  it  stains,  but  that  it  is  spoiled 
itself — that  rusty  iron  is  spoiled  iron. 

143.  For  most  of  our  uses  it  generally  is  so ;  and  because 
we  cannot  use  a  rusty  knife  or  razor  so  well  as  a  polished  one, 
we  suppose  it  to  be  a  great  defect  in  iron  that  it  is  subject 
to  rust.  But  not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  perfect 
and  useful  state  of  it  is  that  ocherous  stain ;  and  therefore  it 
is  endowed  with  so  ready  a  disposition  to  get  itself  into  that 
state.  It  is  not  a  fault  in  the  iron,  but  a  virtue,  to  be  so 
fond  of  getting  rusted,  for  in  that  condition  it  fulfils  its 
most  important  functions  in  the  universe,  and  most  kindly 
duties  to  mankind.  Xay,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  almost  a 
literal  one,  we  may  say  that  iron  rusted  is  Living;  but  when 
pure  or  polished,  Dead.  You  all  probably  know  that  in  the 
mixed  air  we  breathe,  the  part  of  it  essentially  needful  to  us 
is  called  oxygen ;  and  that  this  substance  is  to  all  animals,  in 
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the  most  accurate  sense  of  the  word,  "  breath  of  life."  Tho 
nervous  jjower  of  life  is  ft  ditferent  thing;  but  the  supporting 
element  of  the  breath,  without  which  the  blood,  and  therefore 
the  life,  cannot  be  nourished,  is  this  oxygen.  Now  it  is  this 
very  same  air  which  the  iron  breathes  when  it  gets  rusty.  It 
takes  the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  as  eagerly  as  we  do, 
though  it  uses  it  differently.  The  iron  keeps  all  that  it  gets; 
we,  and  other  animals,  part  with  it  again;  but  the  metal 
absolutely  keeps  what  it  has  once  received  of  this  aerial  gift : 
and  the  ocherous  dust  which  we  so  much  despise  is,  in  fact, 
just  so  much  nobler  than  pure  iron,  in  so  far  as  it  is  iron  and 
the  air.  Xobler,  and  more  useful — for,  indeed,  as  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  you  presently^the  main  service  of  this  metal, 
and  of  all  other  metals,  to  us,  is  not  in  making  knives,  and 
scissors,  and  pokers,  and  pans,  but  in  making  the  ground  we 
feed  from,  and  nearly  all  the  substances  first  needful  to  our 
existence.  For  these  are  all  nothing  but  metals  and  oxygen 
— metals  with  breath  put  into  them.  Sand,  lime,  clay,  and 
the  rest  of  the  earths — potash  and  soda,  and  the  rest  of  the 
alkalies — are  all  of  them  metals  which  have  undergone  this, 
so  to  speak,  vital  change,  and  have  been  rondoreJ  fit  for  the 
service  of  man  by  permanent  unity  with  the  purest  air  which 
he  himself  breathes.  There  is  only  one  metal  which  does 
not  rust  readily;  and  that  in  its  influence  on  ]\ran  hitherto, 
has  caused  Death  rather  than  Life;  it  Avill  not  bo  put  to  its 
right  use  till  it  is  made  a  pavement  of,  and  so  trodden  under 
foot. 

144.  Is  there  not  something  striking  in  this  fact,  con- 
sidered largely  as  one  of  the  types,  or  lessons,  furnished  by 
the  inanimate  creation  ?  Here  you  have  your  hard,  bright, 
cold,  lifeless  metal — good  enough  for  swords  and  scissors — ■ 
but  not  for  food.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  your  iron  is 
woriderfully  useful  in  a  pure  form,  but  how  would  you  like 
the  world,  if  all  your  meadows,  instead  of  grass,  grew  nothing 
but  iron  wire — if  all  your  arable  ground,  instead  of  being 
made  of  sand  and  clay,  were  suddenly  turned  into  flat  sur- 
faces of  steel — if  the  whole  earth,  instead  of  its  green  and 
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glowing  sphere,  rich  with  forest  and  flower,  showed  nothing 
hut  the  image  of  the  vast  furnace  of  a  ghastly  engine — a 
globe  of  black,  lifeless,  excoriated  metal  ?  It  would  be  that, 
— probably  it  was  once  that ;  but  assuredly  it  would  be,  were 
it  not  that  all  the  substance  of  wdiich  it  is  made  sucks  and 
breathes  the  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  as  it  breathes, 
softening  from  its  merciless  hardness,  it  falls  into  fruitful 
and  beneficent  dust;  gathering  itself  again  into  the  earths 
from  which  we  feed,  and  the  stones  with  which  we  build ; — 
into  the  rocks  that  frame  the  mountains,  and  the  sands  that 
bind  the  sea. 

145.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  take  up  the  most 
insignificant  pebble  at  your  feet,  without  being  able  to  read, 
if  you  like,  this  curious  lesson  in  it.  You  look  upon  it  at 
first  as  if  it  were  earth  only.  ^^J,  it  answers,  "  I  am  not 
earth — I  am  earth  and  air  in  one ;  part  of  that  blue  heaven 
which  you  love,  and  long  for,  is  already  in  me ;  it  is  all  my 
life — ^without  it  I  should  be  nothing,  and  able  for  nothing;  I 
could  not  minister  to  3'ou,  nor  nourish  you — I  should  be  a 
cruel  and  helpless  thing;  but,  because  there  is,  according  to 
my  need  and  place  in  creation,  a  kind  of  soul  in  me,  I  have 
become  capable  of  good,  and  helpful  in  the  circles  of  vital- 
ity." 

146.  Thus  far  the  same  interest  attaches  to  all  the  earths, 
and  all  the  metals  of  which  they  are  made;  but  a  deeper 
interest  and  larger  beneficence  belong  to  that  ocherous  earth 
of  iron  which  stains  the  marble  of  your  springs.  It  stains 
much  besides  that  marble.  It  stains  the  great  earth  where- 
soever you  can  see  it,  far  and  wide — it  is  the  coloring  sub- 
stance appointed  to  color  the  globe  for  the  sight,  as  well  as 
subdue  it  to  the  service  of  man.  You  have  just  seen  jout 
hills  covered  with  snow,  and,  perhaps,  have  enjoyed,  at  first, 
the  contrast  of  their  fair  M'hite  with  the  dark  blocks  of  pine 
Avoods ;  but  have  you  ever  considered  how  you  would  like 
them  always  white — not  pure  white,  but  dirty  white — the 
white  of  thaw,  with  all  the  chill  of  snow  in  it,  but  none  of  its 
brightness  ?     That  is  what  the  color  of  the  earth  would  be 
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without  its  iron ;  that  would  be  its  color,  not  here  or  there 
only,  but  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times.  Follow  out  that 
idea  till  you  get  it  in  some  detail.  Think  first  of  your 
pretty  gravel  walks  in  your  gardens,  and  fine,  like  plots  of 
sunshine  between  the  yellow  flower-beds ;  fancy  them  all  sud- 
denly turned  to  the  color  of  ashes.  That  is  what  they  would 
be  without  iron  ocher.  Think  of  your  winding  walks  over 
the  common,  as  warm  to  the  eye  as  they  are  dry  to  the  foot, 
and  imagine  them  all  laid  down  suddenly  with  gray  cinders. 
Then  pass  beyond  the  common  into  the  country,  and  pause  at 
the  first  plowed  field  that  you  see  sweeping  up  the  hillsides 
in  the  sun,  with  its  deep  brown  furrows,  and  wealth  of  ridges 
all  a-glow,  heaved  aside  by  the  plowshare,  like  deep  folds 
of  a  mantle  of  russet  velvet — fancy  it  all  changed  suddenly 
into  grisly  furrows  in  a  field  of  mud.  That  is  what  it  would 
be  without  iron.  Pass  on,  in  fancy,  over  hill  and  dale,  till 
you  reach  the  bending  line  of  the  seashore ;  go  down  upory 
its  breezy  beach — watch  the  white  foam  flashing  among  the 
amber  of  it,  and  all  the  blue  sea  embayed  in  belts  of  gold ; 
then  fancy  those  circlets  of  far  sweeping  shore  suddenly  put 
into  mounds  of  mourning — all  those  golden  sands  turned  into 
gray  slime ;  the  fairies  no  more  able  to  call  to  each  other,, 
"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands ; "  but,  "  Come  unto  these 
drab  sands."    That  is  what  they  would  be,  without  iron. 

147.  Iron  is  in  some  sort,  therefore,  the  sunshine  and 
light  of  landscape,  so  far  as  that  light  depends  on  the  ground ; 
but  it  is  a  source  of  another  kind  of  sunshine,  quite  as  im- 
portant to  us  in  the  way  we  live  at  present — sunshine,  not  of 
landscape,  but  of  dwelling-place. 

148.  In  these  days  of  swift  locomotion  I  may  doubtless 
assume  that  most  of  my  audience  have  been  somewhere  out 
of  England — have  been  in  Scotland,  or  France,  or  Switzer- 
land. Whatever  may  have  been  their  impression,  on  return- 
ing to  their  own  country,  of  its  superiority  or  inferiority  in 
other  respects,  they  cannot  but  have  felt  one  thing  about  it — 
the  comfortable  look  of  its  towns  and  villages.  Foreign 
to\\'ns  are  often  very  picturesque,  very  beautiful,  but  they 
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never  have  quite  that  look  of  warm  self-sufficiency  and  whole- 
some quiet  with  which  our  villages  nestle  themselves  dowai 
among  the  green  fields.  If  vou  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  into  the  sources  of  this  impression,  you  will  find  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  warm  and  satisfactory  appear- 
ance depends  upon  the  rich  scarlet  color  of  the  bricks  and 
tiles.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  neat  building — very  neat 
building  has  an  uncomfortable  rather  than  a  comfortable 
look — but  it  depends  on  the  icarm  building;  our  villages  arc 
dressed  in  red  tiles  as  our  old  women  are  in  red  cloaks;  and 
it  does  not  matter  how  warm  the  cloaks,  or  how  bent  and 
bowed  the  roof  may  be,  so  long  as  there  are  no  holes  in  either 
one  or  the  other,  and  the  sobered  but  unextinguishable  color 
still  glows  in  the  shadow  of  the  hood,  and  burns  among  the 
green  mosses  of  the  gable.  And  what  do  you  suppose  dyes 
your  tiles  of  cottage  roof  ?  You  don't  paint  them.  It  is 
Xature  who  puts  all  that  lovely  vermilion  into  the  clay  for 
you ;  and  all  that  lovely  vermilion  is  this  oxide  of  iron. 
Think,  therefore,  what  your  streets  of  towns  would  become — • 
ugly  enough,  indeed,  already,  some  of  them,  but  still  com- 
fortable-looking— if  instead  of  that  warm  brick  red,  the 
houses  became  all  pepper-and-salt  color.  Fancy  your  country 
villages  changing  from  that  homely  scarlet  of  theirs  which,  in 
its  sweet  suggestion  of  laborious  peace,  is  as  honorable  as  the 
soldier's  scarlet  of  laborious  battle — suppose  all  those  cottage 
roofs,  I  say,  turned  at  once  into  the  color  of  unbaked  clay, 
the  color  of  street  gutters,  in  rainy  weather.  That's  what 
they  would  be  without  iron. 

149.  There  is,  however,  yet  another  effect  of  color  in  our 
English  country  towns  Avhich,  perhaps,  you  may  not  all 
yourselves  have  noticed,  but  for  which  you  must  take  the 
Avord  of  a  sketcher.  They  are  not  so  often  merely  warm 
scarlet  as  they  are  warm  purple ; — a  more  beautiful  color 
still :  and  they  owe  this  color  to  a  mingling  with  the  ver- 
milion of  the  deep  grayish  or  purple  hue  of  our  fine  Welsh 
slates  on  the  more  respectable  roofs,  made  more  blue  still  by 
the    color    of    intervening    atmosphere.      If    you    examine 
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one  of  these  Welsh  slates  freshly  broken,  you  will  find  its 
jjurple  color  clear  and  vivid;  and  although  never  strikingly 
so  after  it  has  been  long  exposed  to  weather,  it  always  retains 
enough  of  the  tint  to  give  rich  harmonics  of  distant  purple  in 
opposition  to  the  green  of  our  woods  and  fields.  Whatever 
brightness  or  power  there  is  in  the  hue  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  oxide  of  iron.  Without  it  the  slates  would  either  be  pale 
stone  color,  or  cold  gray,  or  black. 

150.  Thus  far  we  have  only  been  considering  the  use  and 
pleasantness  of  iron  in  the  common  earth  of  clay.  But  there 
are  three  kinds  of  earth  which,  in  mixed  mass  and  prevalent 
quantity,  form  the  world.  Those  are,  in  common  language, 
the  earths  of  clay,  of  lime,  and  of  flint.  Many  other  ele- 
ments are  mingled  with  these  in  sparing  quantities;  but  the 
great  frame  and  substance  of  the  earth  is  made  of  these  three, 
so  that  whenever  you  stand  on  solid  ground,  in  any  country 
of  the  globe,  the  thing  that  is  mainly  under  your  feet  will 
be  either  clay,  limestone,  or  some  condition  of  the  earth  of 
flint,  mingled  with  both. 

151.  Tliese  being  what  we  have  usually  to  deal  with, 
Nature  seems  to  have  set  herself  to  make  these  three  sub- 
stances as  interesting  to  us,  and  as  beautiful  for  us,  as  she 
can.  The  clay,  being  a  soft  and  changeable  substance,  she 
doesn't  take  much  pains  about,  as  we  have  seen,  till  it  is 
baked ;  she  brings  the  color  into  it  only  when  it  receives  a 
permanent  form.  But  the  limestone  and  flint  she  paints,  in 
her  own  way,  in  their  native  state :  and  her  object  in  paint- 
ing them  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  her  painting  of 
flowers ;  to  draw  us,  careless  and  idle  human  creatures,  to 
watch  her  a  little,  and  see  what  she  is  about — that  being  on 
the  whole  good  for  us, — her  children.  For  Nature  is  always 
carrying  on  very  strange  work  with  this  limestone  and  flint 
of  hers :  laying  doMTi  beds  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
building  islands  out  of  the  sea ;  filling  chinks  and  veins  in 
mountains  with  curious  treasures;  petrifying  mosses,  and 
trees,  and  shells;  in  fact,  carrying  on  all  sorts  of  business, 
subterranean  or  submarine,  which  it  would  be  highly   de- 
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sirable  for  us,  who  j^rofit  and  live  bj  it,  to  notice  as  it  goes 
on.  And  apparently  to  lead  us  to  do  this,  she  makes 
picture-books  for  us  of  limestone  and  flint ;  and  tempts 
us,  like  foolish  children  as  we  are,  to  read  her  books 
by  the  pretty  colors  in  them.  The  pretty  colors  in  her 
limestone-books  form  those  variegated  marbles  which  all  man- 
kind have  taken  delight  to  polish  and  build  w^ith  from  the 
beginning  of  time ;  and  the  pretty  colors  in  her  flint-books 
form  those  agates,  jaspers,  cornelians,  bloodstones,  onyxes, 
cairngorms,  chrysoprases,  which  men  have  in  like  manner 
taken  delight  to  cut,  and  polish,  and  make  ornaments  of, 
from  the  beginning  of  time ;  and  yet  so  much  of  babies  are 
they,  and  so  fond  of  looking  at  the  pictures  instead  of  reading 
the  book,  that  I  question  whether,  after  six  thousand  years 
of  cutting  and  polishing,  there  are  above  two  or  three  people 
out  of  any  given  hundred  who  know,  or  care  to  know,  how 
a  bit  of  agate  or  a  bit  of  marble  w^as  made,  or  painted. 

152.  How  it  was  made,  may  not  be  always  very  easy  to 
say ;  but  with  what  it  was  painted  there  is  no  manner  of 
question.  All  those  beautiful  violet  veinings  and  variega- 
tions of  the  marbles  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  the  glowing  orange 
and  amber  colors  of  those  of  Siena,  the  deep  russet  of  the 
Kosso  antico,  and  the  blood-color  of  all  the  precious  jaspers 
that  enrich  the  temples  of  Italy ;  and,  finally,  all  the  lovely 
transitions  of  tint  in  the  pebbles  of  Scotland  and  the  Rhine, 
which  form,  though  not  the  most  precious,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  our  modern  jewelers'  work ; — all  these 
are  painted  by  Nature  wuth  this  one  material  only,  variously 
proportioned  and  applied — the  oxide  of  iron  that  stains 
your  Tunbridge  springs. 

153.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  best  part  of  the  work  of 
iron.  Its  service  in  producing  these  beautiful  stones  is  only 
rendered  to  rich  people,  who  can  afford  to  quarry  and  polish 
them.  But  I^ature  paints  for  all  the  world,  poor  and  rich 
together ;  and  while,  therefore,  she  thus  adorns  the  innermost 
rocks  of  her  hills,  to  tempt  your  investigation,  or  indulge 
your  luxury, — she  paints,  far  more  carefully,  the  outsides  of 
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the  hills,  Avliich  are  for  the  eyes  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
plowman.  1  spoke  just  now  of  the  effect  in  the  roofs  of 
onr  villages  of  their  purple  slates;  bnt  if  the  slates  are  beau- 
tiful even  in  their  flat  and  formal  rows  on  house-roofs,  nuich 
more  are  they  beautiful  on  the  rugged  crests  and  flanks  of 
their  native  mountains.  Have  you  ever  considered,  in  speak- 
ing as. we  do  so  often  of  distant  blue  hills,  what  it  is  that 
makes  them  blue?  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  distance;  but 
distance  alone  will  not  do  it.  Many  hills  look  white,  how- 
ever distant.  That  lovely  dark  purple  color  of  our  Welsh 
and  Highland  hills  is  owing,  not  to  their  distance  merely,  but 
to  their  rocks.  Some  of  their  rocks  are,  indeed,  too  dark 
to  be  beautiful,  being  black  or  ashy  gray ;  owing  to  imperfect 
and  porous  structure.  But  when  you  see  this  dark  color 
dashed  with  russet  and  blue,  and  coming  out  in  masses  among 
the  green  ferns,  so  purple  that  you  can  hardly  tell  at  first 
whether  it  is  rock  or  heather,  then  you  must  thank  your 
old  Tunbridge  friend,  the  oxide  of  iron. 

154.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  necessary  for  the  beauty  of 
hill  scenery  that  Nature  should  color  not  only  her  soft  rocks, 
but  her  hard  ones ;  and  she  colors  them  with  the  same  thing, 
only  more  beautifully.  Perhaps  you  have  wondered  at  my 
use  of  the  word  "  purple,"  so  often  of  stones ;  but  the  Greeks, 
and  still  more  the  Romans,  who  had  profound  respect  for 
purple,  used  it  of  stone  long  ago.  You  have  all  heard  of 
"  porphyry "  as  among  the  most  precious  of  the  harder 
massive  stones.  The  color  which  gave  it  that  noble  name,  as 
Avell  as  that  which  gives  the  flush  to  all  the  rosy  granite  of 
Egypt — yes,  and  to  the  rosiest  summits  of  the  Alps  them- 
selves— is  still  owing  to  the  same  substance — ^your  humble 
oxide  of  iron. 

155.  And  last  of  all: 

A  nobler  color  than  all  these — the  noblest  color  ever  seen 
on  this  earth — one  which  belongs  to  a  strength  greater  than 
that  of  the  Egyptian  granite,  and  to  a  beauty  greater  than 
that  of  the  sunset  or  the  rose — is  still  mysteriously  connected 
with  the  presence  of  this  dark  iron.     I  believe  it  is  not  ascer- 
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tained  on  what  the  crimson  of  blood  actually  depends ;  but 
the  color  is  connected,  of  course,  with  its  vitality,  and  that 
vitality  with  the  existence  of  iron  as  one  of  its  substantial 
elements. 

156.  Is  it  not  strange  to  find  this  stern  and  strong  metal 
mingled  so  delicately  in  our  human  life  that  we  cannot  even 
blush  without  its  help  ?  Think  of  it,  my  fair  and  gentle 
hearers ;  how  terrible  the  alternative — sometimes  you  have 
actually  no  choice  but  to  be  brazen-faced,  or  iron-faced ! 

157.  In  this  slight  review  of  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
metal,  you  observe  that  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  its  opera- 
tions as  a  coloring  element.  I  should  only  confuse  your 
conception  of  the  facts  if  I  endeavored  to  describe  its  uses 
as  a  substantial  element,  either  in  strengthening  rocks  or 
influencing  vegetation  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks.  I 
have  not,  therefore,  even  glanced  at  any  of  the  more  serious 
uses  of  the  metal  in  the  economy  of  nature.  But  what  I 
Vv'ish  you  to  carry  clearly  away  with  you  is  the  remembrance 
that  in  all  these  uses  the  metal  would  be  nothing  without  the 
air.  The  pure  metal  has  no  power,  and  never  occurs  in 
nature  at  all,  except  in  meteoric  stones,  whose  fall  no  one  can 
account  for,  and  which  are  useless  after  they  have  fallen :  in 
the  necessary  work  of  the  world  the  iron  is  invariably  joined 
with  the  oxygen,  and  would  be  capable  of  no  service  or  beauty 
whatever  without  it. 

158.  II.  Ikox  IX  Art. — Passing,  then,  from  the  offices 
of  the  metal  in  the  operations  of  nature  to  its  uses  in  the 
hands  of  man,  you  must  remember,  in  the  outset,  that  the 
type  which  has  been  thus  given  you,  by  the  lifeless  metal,  of 
the  action  of  body  and  soul  together,  has  noble  antitype  in 
the  operation  of  all  human  power.  All  art  worthy  the  name 
is  the  energy — ^neither  of  the  human  body  alone,  nor  of  the 
human  soul  alone,  but  of  both  united,  one  guiding  the  other  : 
good  craftsmanship  and  work  of  the  fingers  joined  with  good 
emotion  and  work  of  the  heart. 

159.  There  is  no  good  art,  nor  possible  judgment  of  art, 
when  these  two  are  not  united;  yet  we  are  constantly  trying 
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to  separate  them.  Our  amateurs  cannot  be  persuaded  but 
that  they  may  produce  some  kind  of  art  by  their  fancy  or 
sensibility,  without  going  through  the  necessary  manual  toil. 
That  is  entirely  hopeless.  Without  a  certain  number,  and 
that  a  very  great  number,  of  steady  acts  of  hand — a  prac- 
tice as  careful  and  constant  a,  would  be  necessary  to  learn 
any  other  manual  business — no  drawing  is  possible.  On  the 
other  side,  the  workman,  and  those  who  employ  him,  are  con- 
tinually trying  to  produce  art  by  trick  or  habit  of  fingers, 
without  using  their  fancy  or  sensibility.  That  also  is  hope- 
less. AVithout  mingling  of  heart-passion  with  hand-power, 
no  art  is  possible.'^  The,  highest  art  unites  both  in  their 
intensest  degrees:  the  action  of  the  hand  at  its  finest,  with 
that  of  the  heart  at  its  fullest. 

IGO.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  utmost  power  of  art  can 
only  be  given  in  a  material  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining 
the  influence  of  the  subtlest  touch  of  the  human  hand.  That 
liand  is  the  most  perfect  agent  of  material  power  existing  in 
the  universe;  and  its  full  subtlety  can  only  be  shown  when 
the  material  it  works  on,  or  with,  is  entirely  yielding.  The 
chords  of  a  perfect  instrument  will  receive  it,  but  not  of  an 
imperfect  one ;  the  softly-bending  point  of  the  hair  pencil, 
and  soft  melting  of  color,  will  receive  it,  but  not  even  the 
chalk  or  pen  point,  still  less  the  steel  point,  chisel,  or  marble. 
The  hand  of  a  sculptor  may,  indeed,  be  as  subtle  as  that  of 
a  painter,  but  all  its  subtlety  is  not  bestowable  nor  expressi- 
ble :  the  touch  of  Titian,  Correggio,  or  Turner  t  is  a  far 
more  marvelous  piece  of  nervous  action  than  can  be  shown 
in  anything  but  color,  or  in  the  very  highest  conditions  of 
executive  expression  in  music.  In  proportion  as  the  mate- 
rial worked  upon  is  less  delicate,  the  execution  necessarily 
becomes  lower,  and  the  art  with  it.  This  is  one  main  prin- 
ciple of  all  work.  Another  is,  that  whatever  the  material 
you  choose  to  work  with,  your  art  is  base  if  it  does  not  bring 
out  the  distinctive  qualities  of  that  material. 

*  No  flue  art,  that  is.     See  t)ie  previous  definition  of  fine  art  at  §  54. 
t  See  Api)ouclix  IV.  ;  "Subtlety  of  Hand." 
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161.  The  reason  of  this  second  law  is,  that  if  you  don't 
want  the  qualities  of  the  substance  you  use,  you  ought  to  use 
some  other  substance :  it  can  be  only  affectation,  and  desire 
to  display  your  skill,  that  lead  you  to  employ  a  refractory 
substance,  and  therefore  your  art  will  all  be  base.  Glass,  for 
instance,  is  eminently,  in  its  nature,  transparent.  If  you 
don't  want  transparency,  let  the  glass  alone.  Do  not  try  to 
make  a  window  look  like  an  opaque  picture,  but  take  an 
opaque  ground  to  begin  with.  Again,  marble  is  eminently 
a  solid  and  massive  substance.  Unless  you  want  mass  and 
solidity,  don't  work  in  marble.  If  you  wish  for  lightness, 
take  wood;  if  for  freedom,  take  stucco;  if  for  ductility,  take 
glass.  Don't  try  to  carve  feathers,  or  trees,  or  nets,  or  foam, 
out  of  marble.  Carve  white  limbs  and  broad  breasts  only 
out  of  those. 

162.  So  again,  iron  is  eminently  a  ductile  and  tenacious 
substance — tenacious  above  all  things,  ductile  more  than 
most.  When  you  want  tenacity,  therefore,  and  involved 
form,  take  iron.  It  is  eminently  made  for  that.  It  is  the 
material  given  to  the  sculptor  as  the  companion  of  marble, 
with  a  message,  as  plain  as  it  can  well  be  spoken,  from  the 
lips  of  the  earth-mother,  "  Here's  for  you  to  cut,  and  here's 
for  you  to  hammer.  Shape  this,  and  twist  that.  What  is 
solid  and  simple,  carve  out ;  what  is  thin  and  entangled,  beat 
out.  I  give  you  all  kinds  of  forms  to  be  delighted  in ;  flut- 
tering leaves  as  well  as  fair  bodies ;  twisted  branches  as  well 
as  open  brows.  The  leaf  and  the  branch  you  may  beat  and 
drag  into  their  imagery:  the  body  and  brow  you  shall  rever- 
ently touch  into  their  imagery.  And  if  you  choose  rightly 
and  work  rightly,  what  you  do  shall  be  safe  afterwards. 
Your  slender  leaves  shall  not  break  off  in  my  tenacious  iron, 
though  they  may  be  rusted  a  little  with  an  iron  autumn. 
Your  broad  surfaces  shall  not  be  unsmoothed  in  my  pure 
crystalline  marble — no  decay  shall  touch  them.  But  if  you 
carve  in  the  marble  what  will  break  with  a  touch,  or  mold 
in  the  metal  what  a  stain  of  rust  or  verdigris  will  spoil,  it  is 
your  fault — -not  mine." 
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163.  Tliese  are  the  main  principles  in  this  matter;  which, 
like  nearly  all  other  right  principles  in  art,  we  moderns 
delight  in  contradicting  as  directly  and  specially  as  may  be. 
AVe  continually  look  for,  and  praise,  in  our  exhibitions,  the 
sculpture  of  veils,  and  lace,  and  thin  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of 
impossible  things  pushed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  fragile 
stone,  for  the  sake  of  shoAving  the  sculptor's  dexterity.*  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cast  our  iron  into  bars — brittle,  though  an 
inch  thick — sharpen  them  at  the  ends,  and  consider  fences, 
and  other  work,  made  of  such  materials,  decorative!  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  mis- 
chief done  to  our  taste  in  England  by  that  fence  ironwork 
of  ours  alone.  If  it  were  asked  of  us,  by  a  single  character- 
istic, to  distinguish  the  dwellings  of  a  country  into  two  broad 
sections ;  and  to  set,  on  one  side,  the  places  where  people  were, 
for  the  most  part,  simple,  happy,  benevolent,  and  honest ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  places  where  at  least  a  great 
number  of  the  people  were  sophisticated,  unkind,  uncomfort- 
able, and  unprincipled,  there  is,  I  think,  one  feature  that  you 
could  fix  upon  as  a  positive  test :  the  uncomfortable  and 
unprincipled  parts  of  a  country  would  be  the  parts  where 
people  lived  among  iron  railings,  and  the  comfortable  and 
principled  parts  where  they  had  none.  A  broad  generaliza- 
tion, you  will  say!  Perhaps  a  little  too  broad;  yet,  in  all 
sobriety,  it  will  come  truer  than  you  think.  Consider  every 
other  kind  of  fence  or  defense,  and  you  will  find  some  virtue 
in  it ;  but  in  the  iron  railing,  none.  There  is,  first,  your 
castle  rampart  of  stone — somewhat  too  grand  to  be  considered 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  attach  any  degree  of  blame  to  tlie  effort  to  repre- 
sent leafage  in  marble  for  certain  expressive  purposes.  Tlie  later  works 
of  Mr.  Muiiro  have  depended  for  some  of  their  most  tender  thoughts 
on  a  delicate  and  skilful  use  of  such  accessories.  And  in  geiieral,  leaf 
sculpture  is  good  and  admirable,  if  it  renders,  as  in  Gothic  work,  the 
grace  and  lightness  of  the  leaf  by  the  arrangement  of  light  and  sliadow 
— supporting  the  masses  well  by  streiigtii  of  stone  below  ;  but  all  carv- 
ing is  base  wliich  proposes  to  itself  slighfness  {\9,  an  aim,  and  tries  to 
imitate  the  absolute  thinness  of  thin  or  slight  tilings,  as  much  modern 
wood-carving  does.  I  saw  in  Italy,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  marble  sculp- 
ture of  birds'  nests. 
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here  among  our  types  of  fencing;  next,  your  garden  or  park 
wall  of  brick,  which  has  indeed  often  an  unkind  look  on  the 
outside,  but  there  is  more  modesty  in  it  than  unkindness.  It 
generally  means,  not  that  the  builder  of  it  wants  to  shut  you 
out  from  the  view  of  his  garden,  but  from  the  view  of  him- 
self :  it  is  a  frank  statement  that  as  he  needs  a  certain  portion 
of  time  to  himself,  so  he  needs  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
to  himself,  and  must  not  be  stared  at  when  he  digs  there  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  or  plan's  at  leapfrog  with  his  boys  from 
school,  or  talks  over  old  times  with  his  wife,  walking  up  and 
doT\Ti  in  the  evening  sunshine.  Besides,  the  brick  wall  has 
good  practical  service  in  it,  and  shelters  you  from  the  east 
Avind,  and  ripens  your  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  glows  in 
autumn  like  a  sunny  bank.  And,  moreover,  your  brick 
wall,  if  you  build  it  properly,  so  that  it  shall  stand  long 
enough,  is  a  beautiful  thing  when  it  is  old,  and  has  assumed 
its  grave  purjjle  red,  touched  with  mossy  green. 

IGl.  Xext  to  your  lordly  wall,  in  dig-nity  of  enclosure, 
comes  your  close-set  wooden  paling,  which  is  more  objection- 
able, because  it  commonly  means  enclosure  on  a  larger  scale 
than  people  want.  Still  it  is  significative  of  pleasant  parks, 
and  well  kept  field  walks,  and  herds  of  deer,  and  other  such 
aristocratic  pastoralisms,  which  have  here  and  there  their 
pro])er  place  in  a  country,  and  may  be  passed  without  any 
discredit. 

165.  iS^ext  to  your  paling  comes  your  low  stone  dyke,  your 
mountain  fence,  indicative  at  a  glance  either  of  wild  hill 
country,  or  of  beds  of  stone  beneath  the  soil ;  the  hedge  of 
the  mountains — delightful  in  all  its  associations,  and  yet 
more  in  the  varied  and  craggy  forms  of  the  loose  stones  it  is 
built  of:  and  next  to  the  low  stone  wall,  your  lowland  hedge, 
either  in  trim  line  of  massive  green,  suggestive  of  the  pleas- 
ances  of  old  Elizabethan'  houses,  and  smooth  alleys  for  aged 
feet,  and  quaint  labyrinths  for  young  ones,  or  else  in  fair 
entanglement  of  eglantine  and  virgin's  bower,  tossing  its 
scented  luxuriance  along  our  country  waysides : — how  many 
such  you  have  here  among  your  pretty  hills,  fruitful  with 
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black  clusters  of  the  bramble  for  boys  in  autumn,  and  crim- 
son hawthorn-berries  for  birds  in  winter.  And  then  last,  and 
most  difficult  to  class  among  fences,  comes  your  hand-rail, 
expressive  of  all  sorts  of  things;  sometimes  having  a  knowing 
and  vicious  look,  which  it  learns  at  race-courses;  sometimes 
an  innocent  and  tender  look,  which  it  learns  at  rustic  bridges 
over  cressy  brooks ;  and  sometimes  a  prudent  and  protective 
look,  which  it  learns  on  passes  of  the  Alps,  where  it  has  posts 
of  granite  and  bars  of  pine,  and  guards  the  brows  of  cliffs 
and  the  banks  of  torrents.  So  that  in  all  these  kinds  of 
defense  there  is  some  good,  pleasant,  or  noble  meaning.  But 
what  meaning  has  the  iron  railing?  Either,  observe,  that 
you  are  living  in  the  midst  of  such  bad  characters  that  you 
must  keep  them  out  by  main  force  of  bar,  or  that  you  are 
yourself  of  a  character  requiring  to  be  kept  inside  in  the 
same  manner.  Your  iron  railing  always  means  thieves  out- 
side, or  Bedlam  inside ; — it  can  mean  nothing  else  than 
that.  If  the  people  outside  were  good  for  anything,  a  hint 
in  the  way  of  fence  would  be  enough  for  them ;  but 
because  they  are  violent  and  at  enmity  with  you,  you  are 
forced  to  put  the  close  bars  and  the  spikes  at  the  top.  Last 
summer  I  was  lodging  for  a  little  while  in  a  cottage  in  the 
country,  and  in  front  of  my  low  window  there  were,  first, 
some  beds  of  daisies,  then  a  row  of  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes,  and  then  a  low  wall  about  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
covered  with  stone-cress.  Outside,  a  corn-field,  with  its  green 
ears  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  a  field  path  through  it,  just 
past  the  garden  gate.  From  my  window  I  could  see  every 
peasant  of  the  village  who  passed  that  way,  with  basket  on 
arm  for  market,  or  spade  on  shoulder  for  field.  When  I  was 
inclined  for  society,  !•  could  lean  over  my  wall,  and  talk  to 
anybody ;  when  I  was  inclined  for  science,  I  could  botanize 
all  along  the  top  of  my  wall — there  were  four  species  of  stone- 
cress  alone  growing  on  it;  and  when  I  was  inclined  for 
exercise,  I  could  jump  over  my  wall,  baclrwards  and  for- 
wards. That's  the  sort  of  fence  to  have  in  a  Christian 
country;  not  a  thing  which  you  can't  walk  inside  of  without 
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making  yourself  look  like  a  wild  beast,  nor  look  at  out  of 
your  window  in  the  morning  without  expecting  to  see  some- 
body impaled  upon  it  in  the  night. 

166.  And  yet  farther,  observe  that  the  iron  railing  is  a 
useless  fence — it  can  shelter  nothing,  and  support  nothing; 
you  can't  nail  your  peaches  to  it,  nor  protect  your  flowers 
with  it,  nor  make  anything  whatever  out  of  its  costly 
tyranny ;  and  besides  being  useless,  it  is  an  insolent  fence ; — 
it  says  plainly  to  everybody  who  passes — "  You  may  be  an 
honest  person, — but,  also,  you  may  be  a  thief:  honest  or  not, 
you  shall  not  get  in  here,  for  I  am  a  respectable  person,  and 
much  above  you  ;  you  shall  only  see  what  a  grand  place  I  have 
got  to  keep  you  out  of — look  here,  and  depart  in  humilia- 
tion." 

IGT.  This,  however,  being  in  the  present  state  of 
civilization  a  frequent  manner  of  discourse,  and  there  being 
unfortunately  many  districts  where  the  iron  railing  is  un- 
avoidable, it  yet  remains  a  question  whether  you  need  ab- 
solutely make  it  ugly,  no  less  than  significative  of  evil.  You 
must  have  railings  round  your  squares  in  London,  and  at  the 
sides  of  your  areas ;  but  need  you  therefore  have  railings  so 
ugly  that  the  constant  sight  of  them  is  enough  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  all  the  schools  of  art  in  the  kingdom  ?  You  need 
not.  Far  from  such  necessity,  it  is  even  in  your  power  to 
turn  all  your  police  force  of  iron  bars  actually  into  drawing 
masters,  and  natural  historians.  Not,  of  course,  without 
some  trouble  and  some  expense;  you  can  do  nothing  much 
worth  doing,  in  this  world,  without  trouble,  you  can  get 
nothing  much  worth  having,  without  expense.  The  main 
question  is  only — what  is  worth  doing  and  having: — Con- 
sider, therefore,  if  this  is  not.  Here  is  your  iron  railing,  as 
3^et,  an  uneducated  monster ;  a  somber  seneschal,  incapable 
of  any  words,  except  his  perpetual  ''  Keep  out !  "  and  "  Away 
with  you !  "  •  AYould  it  not  be  worth  some  trouble  and  cost 
to  turn  this  ungainly  ruffian  porter  into  a  well-educated  ser- 
vant ;  who,  while  he  was  severe  as  ever  in  forbidding  en- 
trance to  evilly  disposed  people,  should  yet  have  a  kind  word 
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for  wcll-disposod  people,  and  a  ])leasant  look,  and  a  llftle  use- 
ful information  at  hi.s  command,  in  case  he  should  be  asked 
a  question  by  the  passers-by  ? 

ir»S.  We  have  not  time  to-night  to  look  at  many  examples 
of  ironwork ;  and  those  I  happen  to  have  by  me  are  not  the 
best:  ironwork  is  not  one  of  my  special  subjects  of  study; 
so  that  I  only  have  memoranda  of  bits  that  happened  to  come 
into  picturesque  subjects  which  I  was  drawing  for  other  reas- 
ons. Besides,  external  ironwork  is  more  difficult  to  find  good 
than  any  other  sort  of  ancient  art ;  for  when  it  gets  rusty  and 
broken,  people  are  sure,  if  they  can  afford  it,  to  send  it  to  the 
old  iron  shop,  and  get  a  fine  new  grating  instead ;  and  in 
the  great  cities  of  Italy  the  old  iron  is  thus  nearly  all  gone: 
the  best  bits  I  remember  in  the  open  air  were  at  Brescia; — 
fantastic  sprays  of  laurel-like  foliage  rising  over  the  garden 
gates ;  and  there  are  a  few  fine  fragments  at  Verona,  and 
some  good  trellis-work  enclosing  the  Scala  tombs ;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  most  interesting  pieces,  though  by  no  means  the 
purest  in  style,  are  to  be  found  in  out-of-the-way  provincial 
towns,  where  people  do  not  care,  or  are  unable,  to  make  polite 
alterations.  The  little  town  of  Bcllinzona,  for  instance,  on 
the  south  of  the  xVlps,  and  that  of  Sion  on  the  north,  have 
both  of  them  complete  schools  of  ironwork  in  their  balconies 
and  vineyard  gates.  That  of  Bellinzona  is  the  best,  though 
not  very  old — I  suppose  most  of  it  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
still  it  is  very  quaint  and  beautiful.  Here,  for  example,  are 
two  balconies,  from  two  different  houses.  One  has  been  a 
cardinal's,  and  the  hat  is  the  principal  ornament  of  the  bal- 
cony, its  tassels  being  wrought  with  delightful  delicacy  and 
freedom;  and  catching  the  eye  clearly  even  among  the  mass 
of  rich  wreathed  leaves.  These  tassels  and  strings  are 
precisely  the  kind  of  subject  fit  for  ironwork — noble  in  iron- 
work, they  would  have  been  entirely  ignoble  in  marble,  on 
the  grounds  above  stated.  The  real  plant  of  oleander  stand- 
ing in  the  window  enriches  the  whole  group  of  lines  very 
happily. 

169.   The    other   balcony,    from    a   very    ordinary-looking 
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house  in  the  same  street,  is  much  more  interesting  in  its  de- 
tails. It  appeared  last  summer  with  convolvulus  twined 
about  the  bars,  the  arrow-shaped  living  leaves  mingled  among 
the  leaves  of  iron.  It  is  composed  of  a  large  tulip  in  the 
center ;  then  two  turkscap  lilies ;  then  two  pinks,  a  little  con- 
ventionalized ;  then  two  narcissi ;  then  two  nondescripts,  or, 
at  least,  flowers  I  do  not  know ;  and  then  two  dark  buds, 
and  a  few  leaves ;  I  say  darh  buds,  for  all  these  flowers  have 
been  colored  in  their  original  state.  The  plan  of  the  group 
is  exceedingly  simple:  it  is  all  enclosed  in  a  pointed  arch, 
the  large  mass  of  the  tulip  forming  the  apex ;  a  six-foiled  star 
on  each  side;  then  a  jagged  star;  then  a  five-foiled  star;  then 
an  un jagged  star  or  rose  ;  finally  a  small  bud,  so  as  to  establish 
relation  and  cadence  through  the  whole  group.  The  profile 
is  very  free  and  fine,  and  the  upper  bar  of  the  balcony  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  in  effect ; — none  the  less  so  on  account 
of  the  marvelously  simple  means  employed.  A  thin  strip 
of  iron  is  bent  over  a  square  rod ;  out  of  the  edge  of  this  strip 
are  cut  a  series  of  triangular  openings — widest  at  top,  leaving 
projecting  teeth  of  iron ;  then  each  of  these  projecting  pieces 
gets  a  little  sharp  tap  with  the  hammer  in  front,  which 
breaks  its  edge  inwards,  tearing  it  a  little  open  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

170.  The  common  forms  of  Swiss  ironwork  are  less  natur- 
alistic than  these  Italian  balconies,  depending  more  on  beau- 
tiful arrangements  of  various  curve ;  nevertheless  there  has 
been  a  rich  naturalist  school  at  Fribourg,  where  a  few  bell- 
handles  are  still  left,  consisting  of  rods  branched  into  laurel 
and  other  leafage.  At  Geneva,  modern  improvements  have 
left  nothing ;  but  at  Annecy  a  little  good  work  remains ;  the 
balcony  of  its  old  hotel  de  ville  especially,  with  a  trout  of  the 
lake — presumably  the  town  arms — forming  its  central  orna- 
ment. 

171.  I  might  expatiate  all  night — if  you  would  sit  and 
hear  me — on  the  treatment  of  such  required  subject,  or  in- 
troduction of  pleasant  caprice  by  the  old  workmen ;  but  we 
have  no  more  time  to  spare,  and  I  must  quit  this  part  of  our 
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subject — the  rather  as  I  could  not  explain  to  you  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  such  ironwork  without  going  fully  into  the  theory 
of  curvilinear  design ;  only  let  me  leave  with  you  this  one 
distinct  assertion — that  the  quaint  beauty  and  character  of 
many  natural  objects,  such  as  intricate  branches,  grass,  foliage 
(especially  thorny  branches  and  prickly  foliage),  as  well  as 
that  of  many  animals,  plumed,  spined,  or  bristled,  is  sculp- 
turally expressible  in  iron  only,  and  in  iron  would  l)e  majestic 
and  impressive  in  the  highest  degree;  and  that  every  piece 
of  metal  work  you  use  might  be,  rightly  treated,  not  only  a 
superb  decoration,  but  a  most  valuable  abstract  of  portions  of 
natural  forms,  holding  in  dignity  precisely  the  same  relation 
to  the  painted  representation  of  plants  that  a  statue  does  to 
the  painted  form  of  man.  It  is  diflicult  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  grace  and  interest  which  the  simplest  objects  possess 
when  their  forms  are  thus  abstracted  from  among  the  sur- 
rounding of  rich  circumstances  which  in  nature  disturbs  the 
feebleness  of  our  attention.  Every  cluster  of  herbage  would 
furnish  fifty  such  groups,  and  every  such  group  would  work 
into  iron  (fitting  it,  of  course,  rightly  to  its  service)  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  endless  grandeur  of  result. 

172.  III.  lRO]sr  lisr  Policy. — Having  thus  obtained  some 
idea  of  the  use  of  iron  in  art,  as  dependent  on  its  ductility,  I 
need  not,  certainly,  say  anything  of  its  uses  in  manufacture 
and  commerce;  we  all  of  us  know  enougli — perhaps  a  little 
too  much — about  them.  So  I  pass  lastly  to  consider  its  uses 
in  policy ;  dependent  chiefly  upon  its  tenacity — that  is  to  say, 
on  its  power  of  bearing  a  pull,  and  receiving  an  edge.  These 
powers,  which  enable  it  to  pierce,  to  bind,  and  to  smite, 
render  it  fit  for  the  three  great  instruments  by  which  its 
political  action  may  be  simply  typified;  namely,  the  Plow, 
the  Fetter,  and  the  Sword. 

173.  On  our  understanding  the  right  use  of  these  three 
instruments  depend,  of  course,  all  our  power  as  a  nation, 
and  all  our  happiness  as  individuals. 

174.  (1)  The  Plow. — I  say,  first,  on  our  understand- 
ing the  right  use  of  the  plow,  with  which,  in  justice  to  the 
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fairest  of  our  laborers,  we  must  always  associate  that  femi- 
nine plow — the  needle.  The  lirst  requirement  for  the  hap- 
piness of  a  nation  is  that  it  should  understand  the  function 
in  this  world  of  these  two  great  instruments :  a  happy  nation 
may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  the  husband's  hand  is  on  the 
plow,  and  the  housewife's  on  the  needle ;  so  in  due  time 
reaping  its  golden  harvest,  and  shining  in  golden  vesture: 
and  an  unhapj^y  nation  is  one  which,  acknowledging  no  use  of 
plow  nor  needle,  will  assuredly  at  last  find  its  storehouse 
empty  in  the  famine,  and  its  breast  naked  to  the  cold. 

175.  Perhaps  you  think  this  is  a  mere  truism,  which  I  am 
wasting  your  time  in  repeating.     I  wish  it  were. 

ITG.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering  and  crime 
which  exist  at  this  moment  in  civilized  Europe,  arises  simply 
from  people  not  understanding  this  truism — not  knowing 
that  produce  or  wealth  is  eternally  connected  by  the  laws  of 
heaven  and  earth  with  resolute  labor ;  but  hoping  in  some  way 
to  cheat  or  abrogate  this  everlasting  law  of  life,  and  to  feed 
where  they  have  not  furrowed,  and  be  warm  where  they  have 
not  woven. 

177.  I  repeat,  nearly  all  our  misery  and  crime  result  from 
this  one  misapprehension.  The  law  of  nature  is,  that  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  work  is  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  good,  of  any  kind  whatever.  If  you  want  knowledge, 
you  must  toil  for  it :  if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it :  and  if 
pleasure,  you  must  toil  for  it.  But  men  do  not  acknowledge 
this  law ;  or  strive  to  evade  it,  hoping  to  get  their  knowledge, 
and  food,  and  pleasure  for  nothing:  and  in  this  effort  they 
either  fail  of  getting  them,  and  remain  ignorant  and  mis- 
erable, or  they  obtain  them  by  making  other  men  work  for 
their  benefit ;  and  then  they  are  tyrants  and  robbers.  Yes, 
and  worse  than  robbers.  I  am  not  one  who  in  the  least  doubts 
or  disputes  the  progress  of  this  century  in  many  things  use- 
ful to  mankind ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  dark  sign  respect- 
ing us  that  we  look  with  so  much  indifference  upon  dishonesty 
and  cruelty  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  In  the  dream  of  Xeb- 
uchadnezzar,  it  was  only  the  feet  that  were  part  of  iron  and 
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part  of  claj ;  but  many  of  us  aro  now  getting  so  cruel  in  our 
avarice  that  it  seems  as  if,  in  us,  tlic  heart  were  i)art  of  iron, 
part  of  clay. 

178.  From  what  I  have  lieard  of  the  inlia1)itants  of  this 
town,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  I  may  l)e  permitted  to  do  here 
what  I  have  found  it  usually  thought  elsewhere  highly  im- 
proper and  absurd  to  do,  namely,  trace  a  fcAv  Bible  sentences 
to  their  practical  result. 

179.  You  cannot  but  have  noticed  how  often  in  those  parts 
of  the  Bible  which  are  likely  to  be  oftenest  opened  when 
people  look  for  guidance,  comfort,  or  help  in  the  affairs  of 
daily  life, — namely,  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs, — mention  is 
made  of  the  guilt  attaching  to  the  Oppression  of  the  poor. 
Observe :  not  the  neglect  of  them,  but  the  Oppression  of 
them :  the  word  is  as  frequent  as  it  is  strange.  You  can 
hardly  open  either  of  those  books,  but  somewhere  in  their 
pages  you  will  find  a  description  of  the  wicked  man's  at- 
tempts against  the  poor :  such  as, — "  He  doth  ravish  the  poor 
when  he  getteth  him  into  his  net." 

"  He  sitteth  in  the  lurking  places  of  the  villages;  his  eyes 
are  privily  set  against  the  poor." 

"  In  his  pride  he  doth  persecute  the  poor,  and  blesseth  the 
covetous,  whom  God  abhorreth." 

"'  His  mouth  is  full  of  deceit  and  fraud  ;  in  the  secret  places 
doth  he  murder  the  innocent.  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity 
no  knowledge,  who  eat  u])  my  people  as  they  eat  bread  ?  They 
have  drawn  out  the  sword,  and  bent  the  bow^,  to  cast  down  the 
poor  and  needy." 

"  They  are  corrupt,  and  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppres- 
sion." 

I      "  Pride  compasseth  thcui  about  as  a  chain,  and  violence  as 
a  garni  out." 

"  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  Ye  weigh 
the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  earth." 

180.  Yes:  "Ye  weigh  the  violence  of  your  hands:" — 
weigh  these  words  as  well.  The  last  things  we  ever  usually 
think  of  weighing  are  Bible  words.     We  like  to  dream  and 
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dispute  over  them;  but  to  weigh  them,  and  see  what  their 
true  contents  are — anything  but  that.  Yet,  weigh  these ;  for 
T  have  purposely  taken  all  these  verses,  perhaps  more  striking 
to  you  read  in  this  connection  than  separately  in  their  places, 
out  of  the  Psalms,  because,  for  all  people  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  of  this  country,  these  Psalms  are  ap- 
pointed lessons,  portioned  out  to  them  by  their  clergy  to  be 
read  once  through  every  month.  Presumably,  therefore, 
whatever  portions  of  Scripture  we  may  pass  by  or  forget, 
these,  at  all  events,  must  be  brought  continually  to  our  ob- 
servance as  useful  for  direction  of  daily  life.  iN^ow,  do  we 
ever  ask  ourselves  what  the  real  meaning  of  these  passages 
may  be,  and  who  these  wicked  people  are,  who  are  "  murder- 
ing the  innocent  "  ?  You  know  it  is  rather  singular  language, 
this ! — rather  strong  language,  we  might,  perhaps,  call  it — 
hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  Murder !  and  murder  of  inno- 
cent people ! — nay,  even  a  sort  of  cannibalism.  Eating  peo- 
ple,— ^yes,  and  God's  people,  too — eating  My  people  as  if 
they  were  bread  !  swords  drawn,  bows  bent,  poison  of  serpents 
mixed !  violence  of  hands  weighed,  measured,  and  trafficked 
with  as  so  much  coin ! — where  is  all  this  going  on  ?  Do  you 
suppose  it  was  only  going  on  in  the  time  of  David,  and  that 
nobody  but  Jews  ever  murder  the  poor  ?  If  so,  it  would 
surely  be  wiser  not  to  mutter  and  mumble  for  our  daily  les- 
sons what  does  not  concern  us ;  but  if  there  be  any  chance  that 
it  may  concern  us,  and  if  this  description,  in  the  Psalms,  of 
human  guilt  is  at  all  generally  applicable,  as  the  descriptions 
in  the  Psalms  of  human  sorrow  are,  may  it  not  be  advisable  to 
know  wherein  this  guilt  is  being  committed  round  about  us, 
or  by  ourselves  ?  and  when  we  take  the  words  of  the  Bible  in- 
to our  mouths  in  a  congregational  way,  to  be  sure  whether 
we  mean  merely  to  chant  a  piece  of  melodious  poetry  relat- 
ing to  other  people — fwe  know  not  exactly  to  whom) — or  to 
assert  our  belief  in  facts  bearing  somewhat  stringently  on 
ourselves  and  our  daily  business.  And  if  you  make  up  your 
minds  to  do  this  no  longer,  and  take  pains  to  examine  into 
the  matter,  you  will  find  that  these  strange  words,  occurring 
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as  they  do,  not  in  a  few  places  only,  Imt  almost  in  every  alter- 
nate psalm  and  every  alternate  chapter  of  proverb  or  proph- 
ecy, with  tremendous  reiteration,  were  not  written  for  one 
nation  or  one  time  only,  but  for  all  nations  and  languages,  for 
all  places  and  all  centuries;  and  it  is  as  true  of  the  wicked 
man  now  as  ever  it  was  of  Nabal  or  Dives,  that  "  his  eyes  are 
set  against  the  poor." 

181.  Set  against  the  poor,  mind  you.  Not  merely  set 
away  from  the  poor,  so  as  to  neglect  or  lose  sight  of  them,  but 
set  against,  so  as  to  afflict  and  destroy  them.  This  is  the  main 
point  I  want  to  fix  your  attention  upon.  You  will  often  hear 
sermons  about  neglect  or  carelessness  of  the  poor.  But  neg- 
lect and  carelessness  are  not  at  all  the  points.  The  Bible 
hardly  ever  talks  about  neglect  of  the  poor.  It  always  talks 
of  oppression  of  the  poor — a  very  different  matter.  It  does 
not  merely  speak  of  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  and  binding 
up  no  wounds,  but  of  drawing  the  sword  and  ourselves  smit- 
ing the  men  down.  It  does  not  charge  us  with  being  idle  in 
the  pest-house,  and  giving  no  medicine,  but  with  being  busy 
in  the  post-house,  and  giving  much  poison. 

182.  j\[ay  we  not  advisedly  look  into  this  matter  a  little, 
even  to-night,  and  ask  first.  Who  are  these  poor  ? 

183.  Xo  country  is,  or  ever  will  be,  without  them :  that 
is  to  say,  without  the  class  which  cannot,  on  the  average,  do 
more  by  its  labor  than  provide  for  its  subsistence,  and  which 
has  no  accumulations  of  property  laid  by  on  any  considerable 
scale.  jSTow  there  are  a  certain  number  of  this  class  whom 
we  cannot  oppress  with  much  severity.  An  able-bodied  and 
intelligent  workman — sober,  honest,  and  industrious, — will 
almost  always  command  a  fair  price  for  his  work,  and  lay 
by  enough  in  a  few  years  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  own  in 
the  labor  market.  But  all  men  are  not  able-bodied,  nor  intel- 
ligent, nor  industrious ;  and  you  cannot  expect  them  to  be. 
^N^othing  appears  to  me  at  once  more  ludicrous  and  more  mel- 
ancholy than  the  way  the  people  of  the  present  age  usually 
talk  about  the  morals  of  laborers.  You  hardly  ever  address 
a  laboring  man  uj^ou  his  prospects  in  life,  without  quietly  as- 
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suming  that  lie  is  to  possess,  at  starting,  as  a  small  moral 
capital  to  begin  with,  the  virtue  of  Socrates,  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  and  the  heroism  of  Epaminondas.  *'  Be  assured, 
mv  good  man," — jou  sav  to  him, — "  that  if  you  work  stead- 
ily for  ten  hours  a  day  all  your  life  long,  and  if  you  drink 
nothing  but  water,  or  the  very  mildest  beer,  and  live  on  very 
plain  food,  and  never  lose  your  temper,  and  go  to  church 
every  Sunday,  and  always  remain  content  in  the  position  in 
Avhich  Providence  has  placed  you,  and  never  grumble,  nor 
swear ;  and  always  keep  your  clothes  decent,  and  rise  earlv, 
and  use  every  opportunity  of  improving  yourself,  you  will 
get  on  very  well,  and  never  come  to  the  parish." 

184.  All  this  is  exceedingly  true ;  but  before  giving  the 
advice  so  confidently,  it  would  be  well  if  we  sometimes  tried 
it  practically  ourselves,  and  spent  a  year  or  so  at  some  hard 
manual  labor,  not  of  an  entertaining  kind — plowing  or 
digging,  for  instance,  with  a  very  moderate  allowance  of 
beer ;  nothing  but  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner ;  no  papers  nor 
muffins  in  the  morning;  no  sofas  nor  magazines  at  night;  one 
small  room  for  parlor  and  kitchen ;  and  a  large  family  of 
children  always  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  If  we  think  we 
could,  under  these  circumstances,  enact  Socrates,  or  Epam- 
inondas, entirely  to  our  own  satisfaction,  we  shall  be  some- 
what justified  in  requiring  the  same  behavior  from  our  poorer 
neighbors ;  but  if  not,  we  should  surely  consider  a  little 
whether  among  the  various  forms  of  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  we  may  not  rank  as  one  of  the  first  and  likeliest — the 
oppression  of  expecting  too  much  from  them. 

185.  But  let  this  pass;  and  let  it  be  admitted  that  we 
never  can  be  guilty  of  oppression  towards  the  sober,  indus- 
trious, intelligent,  exemplary  laborer.  There  will  always  be 
in  the  world  some  who  are  not  altogether  intelligent  and  ex- 
emplary; we  shall,  I  believe,  to  the  end  of  time  find  the 
majority  somewhat  unintelligent,  a  little  inclined  to  be  idle, 
and  occasionally,  on  Saturday  night,  drunk;  we  must  even 
be  prepared  to  hear  of  reprobates  who  like  skittles  on  Sunday 
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morning  better  than  prayers;  and  of  unnatnral  parents  who 
send  their  children  out  to  beg  instead  of  to  go  to  school. 

186.  Now  these  are  the  kind  of  people  whom  you  can  op- 
press, and  whom  you  do  oppress,  and  that  to  purpose, — and 
with  all  the  more  cruelty  and  the  greater  sting,  because  it  is 
jnst  their  own  fault  that  puts  them  into  your  power.  You 
know  the  words  about  wicked  people  are,  "  He  doth  ravish 
the  poor  when  he  getteth  him  into  his  net."  This  getting  into 
the  net  is  constantly  the  fault  or  folly  of  the  sufferer — his 
own  heedlessness  or  his  own  indolence ;  but  after  he  is  once 
in  the  net,  the  oppression  of  him,  and  making  the  most  of  his 
distress,  are  ours.  The  nets  which  we  use  against  the  jioor  are 
just  those  worldly  embarrassments  which  either  their  ignor- 
ance or  their  improvidence  are  almost  certain  at  some  time  or 
other  to  bring  them  into:  then,  just  at  the  time  when  we 
ought  to  hasten  to  help  them,  and  disentangle  them,  and  teach 
them  how  to  manage  better  in  future,  we  rush  forward  to  pil- 
lage them,  and  force  all  we  can  out  of  them  in  their  adversity. 
For,  to  take  one  instance  only,  remember  this  is  literally  and 
simply  what  we  do,  whenever  we  buy,  or  try  to  buy,  cheap 
goods — goods  offered  at  a  price  which  we  know  cannot  be 
remunerative  for  the  labor  involved  in  them.  Whenever  we 
buy  such  goods,  remember  we  are  stealing  somebody's  labor. 
Don't  let  us  mince  the  matter.  I  say,  in  plain  Saxon,  steal- 
ing— taking  from  him  the  proper  reward  of  his  work,  and 
putting  it  into  our  own  pocket.  You  know  well  enough  that 
the  thing  could  not  have  been  offered  you  at  that  price,  un- 
less distress  of  some  kind  had  forced  the  producer  to  part 
with  it.  You  take  advantage  of  this  distress,  and  you  force 
as  much  out  of  him  as  you  can  under  the  circumstances.  The 
old  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages  used,  in  general,  the  thumb- 
screw to  extort  property ;  we  moderns  use,  in  preference, 
hunger,  or  domestic  affliction :  but  the  fact  of  extortion  re- 
mains precisely  the  same.  Whether  we  force  the  man's  prop- 
erty from  him  by  pinching  his  stomach,  or  pinching  his 
fingers,  makes  some  difference  anatomically; — morally,  none 
whatsoever :  we  use  a  form  of  torture  of  some  sort  in  order  to 
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make  him  give  up  his  property;  we  use,  indeed,  the  man's 
own  anxieties,  instead  of  the  rack;  and  his  immediate  peril 
of  starvation,  instead  of  the  pistol  at  the  head ;  but  otherwise 
we  differ  from  Front  de  Boeuf,  or  Dick  Turpin,  merely  in 
being  less  dexterous,  more  cowardly,  and  more  cruel.  More 
cruel,  I  say,  because  the  fierce  baron  and  the  redoubted  high- 
wayman are  reported  to  have  robbed,  at  least  by  preference, 
only  the  rich;  we  steal  habitually  from  the  poor.  We  buy 
our  liveries,  and  gild  our  prayer-books,  with  pilfered  pence 
out  of  children's  and  sick  men's  wages,  and  thus  ingeniously 
dispose  a  given  quantity  of  Theft,  so  that  it  may  produce  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  delicately-distributed  suffering. 

187.  But  this  is  only  one  form  of  common  oppression  of 
the  poor — only  one  way  of  taking  our  hands  off  the  plow- 
handle,  and  binding  another's  upon  it.  The  first  way  of  do- 
ing it  is  the  economical  way — the  way  preferred  by  prudent 
and  virtuous  people.  The  bolder  way  is  the  acquisitive  way : 
— the  way  of  speculation.  You  know  we  are  considering  at 
present  the  various  modes  in  which  a  nation  corrupts  itself, 
by  not  acknowledging  the  eternal  connection  between  its  plow 
and  its  pleasure ; — by  striving  to  get  pleasure,  without  work- 
ing for  it.  Well,  I  say  the  first  and  commonest  way  of  doing 
so  is  to  try  to  get  the  product  of  other  people's  work,  and  en- 
joy it  ourselves,  by  cheajaening  their  labor  in  times  of  dis- 
tress ;  then  the  second  way  is  that  grand  one  of  watching  the 
chances  of  the  market ; — the  way  of  speculation.  Of  course 
there  are  some  speculations  that  are  fair  and  honest — specu- 
lations made  with  our  own  money,  and  which  do  not  involve 
in  their  success  the  loss,  by  others,  of  what  we  gain.  But 
generally  modern  speculation  involves  much  risk  to  others, 
with  chance  of  profit  only  to  ourselves ;  even  in  its  best  condi- 
tions it  is  merely  one  of  the  forms  of  gambling  or  treasure- 
hunting:  it  is  either  leaving  the  steady  plow  and  the  steady 
pilgrimage  of  life,  to  look  for  silver  mines  beside  the  way ; 
or  else  it  is  the  full  stop  beside  the  dice-tables  in  Vanity  Fair 
— investing  all  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  soul  in  the 
fall  of  the  cards,  and  choosins;  rather  the  wild  accidents  of" 
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idle  fortune  than  the  calm  and  accumulative  rewards  of  toil. 
And  this  is  destructive  enough,  at  least  to  our  peace  and 
virtue.  But  it  is  usually  destructive  of  far  more  than  our 
peace,  or  our  virtue.  Have  you  ever  deliberately  set  your- 
selves to  imagine  and  measure  the  sutfering,  the  guilt,  and  the 
mortality  caused  necessarily  by  the  failure  of  any  large-deal- 
ing merchant,  or  largely-branched  bank  ?  Take  it  at  the  Ioav- 
est  possible  su])position — count,  at  the  fewest  you  choose,  the 
families  whose  means  of  support  have  been  involved  in  the 
catastrophe.  Then,  on  the  morning  after  the  intelligence  of 
ruin,  let  us  go  forth  amongst  them  in  earnest  thought ;  let  us 
use  that  imagination  which  we  waste  so  often  on  fictitious  sor- 
row, to  measure  the  stern  facts  of  that  multitudinous  distress ; 
strike  open  the  private  doors  of  their  chambers,  and  enter 
silently  into  the  midst  of  the  domestic  misery ;  look  upon  the 
old  men,  who  had  reserved  for  their  failing  strength  some  re- 
mainder of  rest  in  the  evening-tide  of  life,  cast  helplessly 
back  into  its  trouble  and  tumult ;  look  upon  the  active  strength 
of  middle  age  suddenly  blasted  into  incapacity — its  hopes 
crushed,  and  its  hardly-earned  rewards  snatched  away  in  the 
same  instant — at  once  the  heart  withered,  and  the  right  arm 
snapped ;  look  upon  the  piteous  children,  delicately  nurtured, 
whose  soft  eyes,  now  large  with  wonder  at  their  parents' 
grief,  must  soon  be  set  in  the  dimness  of  famine;  and,  far 
more  than  all  this,  look  forward  to  the  length  of  sorrow  be- 
yond— to  the  hardest  labor  of  life,  now  to  be  undergone  either 
in  all  the  severity  of  unexpected  and  inexperienced  trial,  or 
else,  more  bitter  still,  to  be  begun  again  and  endured  for  the 
second  time,  amidst  the  ruins  of  cherished  hopes  and  the 
feebleness  of  advancing  years,  embittered  by  the  continual 
sting  and  taunt  of  the  inner  feeling  that  it  has  all  been 
brought  about,  not  by  the  fair  course  of  appointed  circum- 
stance, but  by  miserable  chance  and  wanton  treachery;  and, 
last  of  all,  look  beyond  this — to  the  shattered  destinies  of 
those  who  have  faltered  under  the  trial,  and  sunk  past  recov- 
ery to  despair.  And  then  consider  whether  the  hand  which 
has  poured  this  poison  into  all  the  springs  of  life  be  one  whit 
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less  guiltily  red  with  human  blood  than  that  which  literally 
pours  the  hemlock  into  the  cup,  or  guides  the  dagger  to  the 
heart  ?  We  read  with  horror  of  the  crimes  of  a  Borgia  or  a 
Tophana ;  but  there  never  lived  Borgias  such  as  live  now  in 
the  midst  of  us.  The  cruel  lady  of  Ferrara  slew  only  in  the 
strength  of  passion — she  slew  only  a  few,  those  who  thwarted 
her  purposes  or  who  vexed  her  soul ;  she  slew  sharply  and  sud- 
denly, embittering  the  fate  of  her  victims  with  no  foretastes 
of  destruction,  no  prolongations  of  pain ;  and,  finally  and 
chiefly,  she  slew  not  without  remorse  nor  without  pity.  But 
ire,  in  no  storm  of  passion, — in  no  blindness  of  wrath, — we, 
in  calm  and  clear  and  untrMupted  selfishness,  pour  our  poison 
— not  for  a  few  only,  but  for  multitudes ; — not  for  those 
who  have  wronged  us,  or  resisted, — but  for  those  who 
have  trusted  us  and  aided  ;^— we,  not  with  sudden  gift  of 
merciful  and  unconscious  death,  but  with  slow  waste  of 
hunger  and  weary  rack  of  disappointment  and  despair ! — 
we,  lastly  and  chiefly,  do  our  murdering,  not  with  any  pauses 
of  pity  or  scorching  of  conscience,  but  in  facile  and  forget- 
ful calm  of  mind — and  so,  forsooth,  read  day  by  day,  com- 
placently, as  if  they  meant  any  one  else  than  ourselves,  the 
words  that  for  ever  describe  the  wicked :  "  The  poison  of 
asps  is  under  their  lips,  and  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood/' 

188.  You  may  indeed,  perhaps,  think  there  is  some  ex- 
cuse for  many  in  this  matter,  just  because  the  sin  is  so  uncon- 
scious ;  that  the  guilt  is  not  so  great  when  it  is  unapprehended, 
and  that  it  is  much  more  pardonable  to  slay  heedlessly  than 
purposef ulW.  I  believe  no  feeling  can  be  more  mistaken ; 
and  that  in  reality,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  the  callous 
indifference  which  pursues  its  own  interests  at  any  cost  of 
life,  though  it  does  not  definitely  adopt  the  purpose  of  sin,  is 
a  state  of  mind  at  once  more  heinous  and  more  hopeless  than 
the  wildest  aberrations  of  ungovemed  passion.  There  may 
be,  in  the  last  case,  some  elements  of  good  and  of  redemption 
still  mingled  in  the  character ;  but,  in  the  other,  few  or  none. 
There  may  be  hope  for  the  man  who  has  slain  his  enemy  in 
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anger; — hope  even  for  the  man  M'ho  has  betrayed  his  friend 
in  fear;  but  what  hope  for  him  who  trades  in  unregarded 
blood,  and  builds  his  fortune  on  unrepented  treason? 

IS 9.  But,  however  this  may  be,  and  wherever  you  may 
think  yourselves  bound  in  justice  to  impute  the  greater  sin,  be 
assured  that  the  question  is  one  of  responsibilities  only,  not 
of  facts.  The  definite  result  of  all  our  modern  haste  to  be 
rich  is  assuredly,  and  constantly,  the  murder  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons  by  our  hands  every  year.  I  have  not  time 
to  go  into  the  details  of  another — on  the  w'hole,  the  broadest 
and  terriblest  way  in  which  we  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
poor — namely,  the  way  of  luxury  and  waste,  destroying,  in 
improvidence,  what  might  have  been  the  support  of  thou- 
sands ;*  but  if  you  follow  out  the  subject  for  yourselves  at 
home — and  what  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  before  you  to- 
night will  only  be  useful  to  you  if  you  do — you  will  find 
that  wherever  and  whenever  men  are  endeavoring  to  make 
money  hastily,  and  to  avoid  the  labor  which  Providence  has 
appointed  to  be  the  only  source  of  honorable  profit ; — and  also 
wherever  and  whenever  they  permit  themselves  to  spend  it 
luxuriously,  without  reflecting  how  far  they  are  misguiding 
the  labor  of  others ; — there  and  then,  in  either  case,  they  are 
literally  and  infallibly  causing,  for  their  own  benefit  or  their 
o^\Ti  pleasure,  a  certain  annual  number  of  human  deaths; 
that,  therefore,  the  choice  given  to  every  man  born  into  this 
world  is,  simply,  whether  he  will  be  a  laborer  or  an  assassin ; 
and  that  whosoever  has  not  his  hand  on  the  Stilt  of  the  plow, 
has  it  on  tlie  Hilt  of  the  dagger. 

*  The  analysis  of  this  error  will  be  found  completely  carried  out  in 
my  lectures  on  the  political  economy  of  art.  And  it  is  an  error  worth 
analyzing  ;  for  until  it  is  finalh'  trodden  under  foot,  no  healthy  politi- 
cal, economical,  or  moral  action  is  jMssihle  in  any  state.  I  do  not 
say  tliis  impetuously  or  suddenly,  for  I  have  investigated  this  subji  ct 
as  leeply,  and  as  long,  as  my  own  special  subject  of  art ;  and  tlie 
p-.-inciples  of  i)()litical  economy  which  I  have  stated  in  those  lectures 
are  as  sure  as  tlie  principles  of  Eutdid.  Foolish  readers  doubted  tlieir 
certainty  b;^caiise  I  told  thmn  I  had  "never read  any  books  on  Political 
Economy."  Did  tliey  suppose  I  had  got  my  knowledge  of  art  by  read- 
ing books  ? 
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190.  It  would  also  be  quite  vain  for  me  to  endeavor  to  fol- 
low out  this  evening  the  lines  of  thought  which  would  be  sug- 
gested by  the  other  two  great  political  uses  of  iron  in  the 
Fetter  and  the  Sword:  a  few  words  only  I  must  permit  my- 
self respecting  both. 

191.  (2)  The  Fettee. — As  the  plow  is  the  typical  instru- 
ment of  industry,  so  the  fetter  is  the  typical  instrument  of 
the  restraint  or  subjection  necessary  in  a  nation — either  lit- 
erally, for  its  evildoers,  or  figuratively,  in  accepted  laws,  for 
its  wise  and  good  men.  You  have  to  choose  between  this 
figurative  and  literal  use ;  for  depend  upon  it,  the  more  laws 
you  accept,  the  fewer  penalties  you  will  have  to  endure,  and 
the  fewer  punishments  to  enforce.  For  wise  laws  and  just 
restraints  are  to  a  noble  nation  not  chains,  but  chain  mail — 
strength  and  defense,  though  something  also  of  an  incum- 
brance. And  this  necessity  of  restraint,  remember,  is  just 
as  honorable  to  man  as  the  necessity  of  labor.  You  hear 
every  day  gi-eater  numbers  of  foolish  people  speaking  about 
liberty,  as  if  it  were  such  an  honorable  thing:  so  far  from 
being  that,  it  is  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  broadest  sense,  dis- 
honorable, and  an  attribute  of  the  lower  creatures.  jSTo 
human  being,  however  great,  or  powerful,  ^vas  ever  so  free 
as  a  fish.  There  is  always  something  that  he  must,  or  must 
not  do ;  while  the  fish  may  do  whatever  he  likes.  All  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  put  together  are  not  half  so  large  as  the 
sea,  and  all  the  railroads  and  wheels  that  ever  were,  or  will 
be,  invented  are  not  so  easy  as  fins.  You  will  find  on  fairly 
thinking  of  it,  that  it  is  his  Restraint  which  is  honorable  to 
man,  not  his  Li])erty ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  restraint  which 
is  honorable  even  in  the  lower  animals.  A  butterfly  is  much 
more  free. than  a  bee;  but  you  honor  the  bee  more,  just  be- 
cause it  is  subject  to  certain  laws  which  fit  it  for  orderly  func- 
tion in  bee  society.  And  throughout  the  world,  of  the  two 
abstract  things,  liberty  and  restraint,  restraint  is  always  the 
more  honorable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  these  and  all  other 
matters  you  never  can  reason  finally  from  the  abstraction,  for 
both  liberty  and  restraint  are  good  when  they  are  nobly 
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chosen,  and  both  are  bad  when  they  are  basely  chosen ;  but 
of  the  two,  I  repeat,  it  is  restraint  which  characterizes  the 
higher  creature,  and  betters  the  lower  creature:  and,  from  tlie 
ministering  of  ihe  archangel  to  the  labor  of  the  insect, — from 
the  poising  of  the  planets  to  the  gravitation  of  a  grain  of 
dust, — the  power  and  glory  of  all  creatures,  and  all  matter, 
consist  in  their  obedience,  not  in  their  freedom.  The  Sun 
lias  no  liberty — a  dead  leaf  has  much.  The  dust  of  which 
you  are  formed  has  no  liberty.  Its  liberty  will  come — with 
its  corruption. 

192.  And,  therefore,  I  say  boldly,  though  it  seems  a 
strange  thing  to  say  in  England,  that  as  the  first  power  of  a 
nation  consists  in  knowing  how  to  guide  the  Plow,  its  second 
power  consists  in  knowing  how  to  wear  the  Fetter : — 

193.  (3)  The  Sword. — x\nd  its  third  power,  which  per- 
fects it  as  a  nation,  consists  in  knowing  hoAv  to  wield  the 
sword,  so  that  the  three  talismans  of  national  existence  are 
expressed  in  these  three  short  words — Labor,  Law,  and 
Courage. 

194.  This  last  virtue  we  at  least  possess;  and  all  that  is 
to  be  alleged  against  us  is  that  we  do  not  honor  it  enough.  T 
do  not  mean  honor  by  acknowledgment  of  service,  though 
sometimes  we  are  slow  in  doing  even  that.  But  we  do  not 
honor  it  enough  in  consistent  regard  to  the  lives  and  souls  of 
our  soldiers.  How  wantonly  we  have  wasted  their  lives  you 
have  seen  lately  in  the  reports  of  their  mortality  by  disease, 
which  a  little  care  and  science  might  have  prevented ;  but 
we  regard  their  souls  less  than  their  lives,  by  keeping  them 
in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and  regarding  them  merely  as  in- 
struments of  battle.  The  argument  brought  forward  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army  usually  refers  only  to  expe- 
diency in  the  case  of  unexpected  war,  whereas,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  is  the  advantage  of 
the  military  system  as  a  method  of  education.  The  most 
fiery  and  headstrong,  who  are  often  also  the  most  gifted  and 
generous  of  your  youths,  have  always  a  tendency  both  in  the 
lower  and  upper  classes  to  offer  themselves  for  your  soldiers : 
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others,  weak  and  unserviceable  in  the  civil  capacity,  are 
tempted  or  entrapped  into  the  army  in  a  fortunate  hour  for 
them :  out  of  this  fiery  or  uncouth  material,  it  is  only  soldier's 
discipline  which  can  bring  the  full  value  and  power.  Even 
at  present,  by  mere  force  of  order  and  authority,  the  army  is 
the  salvation  of  myriads ;  and  men  who,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  sunk  into  lethargv^  or  dissipation,  are  re- 
deemed into  noble  life  by  a  service  which  at  once  summons 
and  directs  their  energies.  How  much  more  than  this,  mili- 
tary education  is  capable  of  doing,  you  will  find  only  when 
you  make  it  education  indeed.  We  have  no  excuse  for  leav- 
ing our  private  soldiers  at  their  present  level  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  refinement,  for  we  shall  invariably  find  that, 
both  among  officers  and  men,  the  gentlest  and  best  informed 
are  the  bravest ;  still  less  have  we  excuse  for  diminishing  our 
army,  either  in  the  present  state  of  political  events,  or,  as  I 
believe,  in  any  other  conjunction  of  them  that  for  many  a 
year  will  be  possible  in  this  world. 

195.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  my  saying  this; 
perhaps  surprised  at  my  implying  that  war  itself  can  be 
right,  or  necessary,  or  noble  at  all.  Xor  do  I  speak  of  all 
war  as  necessary,  nor  of  all  war  as  noble.  Both  peace  and 
war  are  noble  or  ignoble  according  to  their  kind  and  occasion. 
Xo  man  has  a  profounder  sense  of  the  horror  and  guilt  of 
ignoble  war  than  I  have :  I  have  personally  seen  its  effects, 
upon  nations,  of  unmitigated  evil,  on  soul  and  body,  with 
perhaps  as  much  pity,  and  as  much  bitterness  of  indignation, 
as  any  of  those  whom  you  will  hear  continually  declaiming 
in  the  cause  of  peace.  But  peace  may  be  sought  in  two  ways. 
One  way  is  as  Gideon  sought  it,  when  he  built  his  altar  in 
Ophrah,  naming  it,  "  God  send  peace,"  yet  sought  this  peace 
that  he  loved,  as  he  was  ordered  to  seek  it,  and  the  peace  was 
sent,  in  God's  way : — "  the  country  was  in  quietness  forty 
years  in  the  days  of  Gideon."  And  the  other  way  of  seeking 
peace  is  as  Men  ahem  sought  it,  when  he  gave  the  King  of  As- 
syria a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  that  *'  his  hand  might  be 
with  him."    That  is,  you  may  either  win  your  peace,  or  buy 
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it : — win  it,  by  resistance  to  evil ; — buy  it,  by  compromise 
with  evil.  You  may  buy  your  peace,  with  silenced  con- 
sciences ; — you  may  buy  it,  with  broken  vows, — buy  it,  witii 
lyinc^  words, — buy  it^  with  base  connivances, — buy  it,  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  the  cry  of  the  captive,  and  the 
silence  of  lost  souls — over  hemispheres  of  the  earth,  while 
you  sit  smiling  at  your  serene  hearths,  lisping  comfortable 
prayers  evening  and  morning,  and  counting  your  pretty 
Protestant  beads  (which  are  flat,  and  of  gold,  instead  of 
round,  and  of  ebony,  as  the  monks'  ones  were),  and  so  mutter 
continually  to  yourselves,  "  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  No 
peace;  but  only  captivity  and  death,  for  you,  as  well  as  for 
those  you  leave  unsaved ; — and  yours  darker  than  theirs. 

196.  I  cannot  utter  to  you  what  I  would  in  this  matter; 
we  all  see  too  dimly,  as  yet,  what  our  great  world-duties  are, 
to  allow  any  of  us  to  try  to  outline  their  enlarging  shadows. 
But  think  over  what  I  have  said,  and  as  you  return  to  your 
quiet  homes  to-night,  reflect  that  their  peace  was  not  won  for 
you  by  your  own  hands ;  but  by  theirs  who  long  ago  jeoparded 
their  lives  for  you,  their  children ;  aud  remember  that  neither 
this  inherited  peace,  nor  any  other,  can  be  kept,  but  through 
the  same  jeopardy.  No  peace  was  ever  won  from  Fate  by 
subterfuge  or  agreement ;  no  peace  is  ever  in  store  for  any 
of  us,  but  that  which  we  shall  win  by  victory  over  shame  or 
siu ; — victory  over  the  sin  that  oppresses,  as  well  as  over 
that  which  corrupts.  For  many  a  year  to  come,  the  sword 
of  every  righteous  nation  must  be  whetted  to  save  or  to  sub- 
due ;  nor  will  it  be  by  patience  of  others'  suffering,  but  by 
the  offering  of  your  own,  that  you  will  ever  draw  nearer  to 
the  time  when  the  great  change  shall  pass  upon  the  iron  of 
the  earth ; — when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more. 
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Right  and  Wrong. 

Readers  who  are  using  my  '  Elements  of  Drawing '  may 
be  surprised  by  my  saying  here  that  Tintoret  may  lead  them 
wrong ;  while  at  page  345  of  the  '  Elements  '  he  is  one  of  the 
six  men  named  as  being  "  always  right." 

I  bring  the  apparent  inconsistency  forward  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Appendix,  because  the  illustration  of  it  will  be 
farther  useful  in  showing  the  real  nature  of  the  self-contra- 
diction which  is  often  alleged  against  me  by  careless  readers. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  a  frequent  condition  of  human 
action,  to  do  right  and  he  right — yet  so  as  to  mislead  other 
people  if  they  rashly  imitate  the  thing  done.  For  there  are 
many  rights  which  are  not  absolutely,  but  relatively  right — 
right  only  for  tliat  person  to  do  under  those  circumstances, — 
not  for  tJiis  person  to  do  under  other  circumstances. 

Thus  it  stands  between  Titian  and  Tintoret.  Titian  is  al- 
ways absolutely  Right.  You  may  imitate  him  with  entire 
security  that  you  are  doing  the  best  thing  that  can  possibly  be 
done  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Tintoret  is  always  relatively 
Right — relatively  to  his  own  aims  and  peculiar  powers.  But 
you  must  quite  understand  Tintoret  before  you  can  be  sure 
what  his  aim  was,  and  why  he  was  then  right  in  doing  what 
would  not  be  right  always.  If,  however,  you  take  the  pains 
thus  to  understand  him,  he  becomes  entirely  instructive  and 
exemplary,  just  as  Titian  is :  and  therefore  I  have  placed  him 
among  those  who  are  "  always  right,"  and  you  can  only 
study  him  rightly  with  that  reverence  for  him. 
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Then  the  artists  who  are  named  as  "  admitting  question  of 
right  and  wrong,"  are  those  who  from  some  mischance  of  cir- 
cumstance or  shortcoming  in  their  education,  do  not  always 
do  right,  even  with  relation  to  their  own  aims  and  powers. 

Take  for  example  the  quality  of  imperfection  in  drawing 
form.  There  arc  many  pictures  of  Tintoret  in  which  the 
trees  are  drawn  with  a  few  curved  flourishes  of  the  brush 
instead  of  leaves.  That  is  (absolutely)  wrong.  If  you  copied 
the  tree  as  a  model,  you  would  be  going  very  wrong  indeed. 
But  it  is  relatively,  and  for  Tintoret's  purposes,  right.  In 
the  nature  of  the  su|Tuerficial  work  you  will  find  there  must 
have  been  a  cause  for  it.  Somebody  perhaps  wanted  the  pic- 
ture in  a  hurry  to  fill  a  dark  corner.  Tintoret  good-natur- 
edly did  all  he  could — painted  the  figures  tolerably — had  five 
minutes  left  only  for  the  trees,  when  the  servant  came.  "  Let 
him  wait  another  five  minutes."  And  this  is  the  best  foliage 
we  can  do  in  the  time.  Entirely,  admirably,  unsurpassably 
right,  under  the  conditions.  Titian  would  not  have  worked 
under  them,  but  Tintoret  was  kinder  and  humbler ;  yet  he 
may  lead  you  wrong  if  you  don't  understand  him.  Or,  per- 
haps, another  day,  somebody  came  in  while  Tintoret  was  at 
work,  who  tormented  Tintoret.  An  ig-noble  person !  Titian 
w^ould  have  been  polite  to  him,  and  gone  on  steadily  with  his 
trees.  Tintoret  cannot  stand  the  ignobleness ;  it  is  unondur- 
ably  repulsive  and  discomfiting  to  him.  "  The  Black  Plague 
take  him — and  the  trees,  too!  Shall  such  a  fellow  see  me 
paint  ?  "  And  the  trees  go  all  to  pieces.  This,  in  you,  would 
be  mere  ill-breeding  and  ill-temper.  In  Tintoret  it  was  one 
of  the  necessary  conditions  of  his  intense  sensibility ;  had  he 
been  capable,  then,  of  keeping  his  temper,  he  could  never 
have  done  his  greatest  works.  Let  the  trees  go  to  pieces,  by 
all  means ;  it  is  quite  right  they  should  ;  he  is  always  right. 

But  in  the  background  of  Gainsborough  you  would  find  the 
trees  unjustifiably  gone  to  pieces.  The  carelessness  of  form 
there  is  definitely  purposed  by  him ;  adopted  as  an  advisable 
thing;  and  therefore  it  is  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
wrong; — it   indicates  his  being  imperfectly  educated   as   a 
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painter,  and  not  having  brought  out  all  his  powers.  It  may 
still  happen  that  the  man  whose  work  is  thus  partially  er- 
roneous is  greater  far  than  others  who  have  fewer  faults. 
Gainsborough's  and  Reynolds'  wrongs  are  more  charming 
than  almost  anybody  else's  right.  Still,  they  occasionally 
arc  wrong — but  the  Venetians  and  Velasquez,*  never. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  added  in  that  Manchester  address 
(only  one  does  not  like  to  say  things  that  shock  people),  some 
wor<l3  of  warning  against  painters  likely  to  mislead  the 
student.  For  indeed,  though  here  and  there  something  may 
be  gained  by  looking  at  inferior  men,  there  is  alwaj's  more  to 
be  gained  by  looking  at  the  best;  and  there  is  not  time,  w^itb 
all  the  looking  of  human  life,  to  exhaust  even  one  great 
painter's  instruction.  How  then  shall  we  dare  to  waste  our 
sight  and  thoughts  on  inferior  ones,  even  if  we  could  do  so, 
which  we  rarely  can,  without  danger  of  being  led  astray  ? 
Xay,  strictly  speaking,  what  people  call  inferior  painters  are 
in  general  no  painters.  Artists  are  divided  by  an  impassable 
gulf  into  the  men  who  can  paint,  and  who  cannot.  The  men 
who  can  ])aint  often  fall  short  of  what  they  should  have  done ; 
are  repressed,  or  defeated,  or  otherwise  rendered  inferior  one 
to  another ;  still  there  is  an  everlasting  barrier  between  them 
and  the  men  who  cannot  paint — who  can  only  in  various 
popular  ways  pretend  to  paint.  And  if  once  you  know  the 
diiferenee,  there  is  alwa^^s  some  good  to  be  got  by  looking  at 
a  real  painter — seldom  anything  but  mischief  to  be  got  out  of 
a  false  one ;  but  do  not  suppose  real  painters  are  common.  I 
do  not  speak  of  living  men ;  but  among  those  who  labor  no 
more,  in  this  England  of  ours,  since  it  first  had  a  school,  we 
have  had  only  five  real  painters ; — Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Hogarth,  Richard  Wilson,  and  Turner. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  think  I  have  forgotten  Wilkie. 
Xo.  I  once  much  overrated  him  as  an  expressional  draughts- 
man, not  having  then  studied  the  figure  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  detect  superficial  sentiment.      But  his  color  I  have 

*  At  least  after  his  style  was  formed  ;  early  pictures,  like  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  in  our  Gallerv,  are  of  little  value. 
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never  praised  ;  it  is  entirely  false  and  vahieless.  And  it  would 
be  unjust  to  English  art  if  1  did  not  here  express  my  regret 
that  the  admiration  of  Constable,  already  harmful  enough  in 
England,  is  extending  even  into  France.  There  was,  perhaps, 
the  making,  in  Constable,  of  a  second  or  third-rate  painter,  if 
any  careful  discipline  had  developed  in  him  the  instincts 
which,  though  iinparalleled  for  narrowness,  were,  as  far  as 
they  went,  true.  But  as  it  is,  he  is  nothing  more  than  an 
industrious  and  innocent  amateur  blundering  his  way  to  a 
superficial  expression  of  one  or  two  popular  aspects  of  com- 
mon nature. 

And  my  readers  may  depend  ujx)n  it,  that  all  blame  which 
I  express  in  this  sweeping  way  is  trustworthy.  I  have  often 
had  to  repent  of  over-praise  of  inferior  men ;  and  continually 
to  repent  of  insufficient  praise  of  great  men ;  but  of  broad 
condemnation,  ncner.  For  I  do  not  speak  it  but  after  the 
most  searching  examination  of  the  matter,  and  under  stern 
sense  of  need  for  it :  so  that  whenever  the  reader  is  entirely 
shocked  by  what  I  say,  he  may  be  assured  every  word  is 
true.*  It  is  just  because  it  so  much  oifends  him,  that  it  was 
necessary;  and  knowing  that  it  must  offend  him,  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  say  it,  without  certainty  of  its  truth.  I  say 
"  certainty,"  for  it  is  just  as  possible  to  be  certain  whether 
the  drawing  of  a  tree  or  a  stone  is  true  or  false,  as  whether 
the  drawing  of  a  triangle  is;  and  what  I  mean  primarily  by 
saying  that  a  picture  is  in  all  respects  worthless,  is  that  it  is 
in  all  respects  False:  which  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  at  all, 
Imt  a  matter  of  ascertainable  fact,  such  as  I  never  assert  till 
I  have  ascertained.  And  the  thing  so  commonly  said  about 
my  writings,  that  they  are  rather  persuasive  than  just ;  and 
that  though  my  "  language  "  may  be  good,  I  am  an  unsafe 
guide  in  art  criticism,  is,  like  many  other  popular  estimates 

*  He  must,  however,  be  careful  to  distinguish  blame — however 
strongly  expressed,  of  some  especial  fault  or  error  in  a  true  painter, — 
from  tliese  general  statements  of  inferiority  or  wortldessiiess.  Thus 
he  will  find  me  continually  laughing  at  Wilson's  tree-painting  ;  not 
because  Wilson  could  not  paint,  but  because  he  had  never  looked  at  a 
tree. 
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in  siicli  matters,  not  merely  nntrue,  bnt  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  the  truth :  it  is  truth,  like  reflections  in  Avater,  dis- 

.  .  .          * 

torted  much  by  the  shaking  receptive  surface,  and  in  every 

particular,  upside  down.  For  my  "  language,"  until  within 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  was  loose,  obscure,  and  more  or 
less  feeble;  and  still,  though  I  have  tried  hard  to  mend  it, 
the  best  I  can  do  is  inferior  to  much  contemporary  work.  Xo 
description  that  I  have  ever  given  of  anything  is  worth  four 
lines  of  Tennyson ;  and  in  serious  thought,  my  half-pages 
are  generally  only  worth  about  as  much  as  a  single  sentence 
either  of  his,  or  of  Carlyle's.  They  are,  I  well  trust,  as  true 
and  necessary;  but  they  are  neither  so  concentrated  nor  so 
well  put.  But  I  am  an  entirely  safe  guide  in  art  judgment : 
and  that  simply  as  the  necessary  result  of  my  having  given 
the  labor  of  life  to  the  determination  of  facts,  rather  than 
to  the  following  of  feelings  or  theories.  Xot,  indeed,  that  my 
work  is  free  from  mistakes ;  it  admits  many,  and  always  must 
admit  many,  from  its  scattered  range ;  but,  in  the  long  run, 
it  will  1)0  found  to  enter  sternly  and  searchine'lv  into  the 
nature  of  what  it  deals  with,  and  the  kind  of  mistake  it  ad- 
mits is  never  dangerous — consisting,  usually,  in  pressing  the 
truth  too  far.  It  is  quite  easy,  for  instance,  to  take  an  acci- 
dental irregularity  in  a  piece  of  architecture,  which  less  care- 
ful examination  would  never  have  detected  at  all,  for  an 
intentional  irregularity;  quite  possible  to  misinterpret  an 
obscure  passage  in  a  picture,  which  a  less  earnest  observer 
would  never  have  tried  to  interpret.  But  mistakes  of  this 
kind — honest,  enthusiastic  mistakes — are  never  harmful ;  be- 
cause they  are  always  made  in  a  true  direction, — falls  for- 
Avard  on  the  road,  not  into  the  ditch  beside  it ;  and  they  are 
sure  to  be  corrected  by  the  next  comer.  But  the  blunt  and 
dead  mistakes  made  by  too  many  other  writers  on  art — the 
mistakes  of  sheer  inattention,  and  want  of  sympathy — are 
mortal.  The  entire  purpose  of  a  great  thinker  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  fathom,  and  we  may  be  over  and  over  again  more 
or  less  mistaken  in  guessing  at  his  meaning ;  but  the  real,  pro- 
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found,  nay,  quite  bottomless,  and  unredeemable  mistake,  is 
the  fool's  thought — that  he  had  no  meaning. 

1  do  not  refer,  in  saying  this,  to  any  of  ray  stateraents  re- 
specting subjects  Avhich  it  has  been  my  main  Avork  to  study: 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  have  never  yet  misinterpreted  any 
picture  of  Turner's,  though  often  remaining  blind  to  the  half 
of  what  he  had  intended :  neither  have  I  as  yet  found  any- 
thing to  correct  in  my  statements  respecting  Venetian  archi- 
tecture;* but  in  casual  references  to  what  has  been  quickly 
seen,  it  is  impossible  to  guard  wholly  against  error,  without 
losing  much  valuable  observation,  true  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  and  harmless  even  when  erroneous. 


APPENDIX    II. 

Reynolds'  Disappointment. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  in  the  fragment  of  Mason's  MSS., 
published  lately  by  Mr.  Cotton  in  his  '  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
Notes,'f  record  is  preserved  of  Sir  Joshua's  feelings  respect- 
ing the  paintings  in  the  window  of  Xew  College,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  supposed  to  give  his  full  sanction  to  this 
mode  of  painting  on  glass.  !N^othing  can  possibly  be  more 
curious,  to  my  mind,  than  the  great  painter's  expectations ; 
or  his  having  at  all  entertained  the  idea  that  the  qualities  of 
color  which  are  peculiar  to  opaque  bodies  could  be  obtained  in 
a  transparent  medium;  but  so  it  is:  and  with  the  simplicity 
and  humbleness  of  an  entirely  great  man,  he  hopes  that  Mr. 


*  Tlie  subtle  proportions  of  tlie  Byzantine  Palaf'os.  given  in  precise 
measurements  in  the  second  Tolunie  of  "The  Stones  of  Venice,' were 
alleged  by  arcliitects  to  be  accidental  irregularities.  Tliey  will  be 
found,  by  every  one  who  will  taice  the  ]iaiiis  to  examine  them,  most 
assuredly  ami  indisputablv  intentional, — and  not  only  so,  but  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  designer's  care. 

f  Smith,  Soho  Square,  1859. 
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Jervas  on  glass  is  to  excel  Sir  Joshua  on  canvas.     Haj^pilj, 
Mason  tells  us  the  result. 

"  With  the  copy  Jervas  made  of  this  picture  he  was  griev- 
ously disappointed.  '  I  had  frequently/  he  said  to  me, 
'  pleased  myself  by  reflecting,  after  I  had  produced  what  I 
thought  a  brilliant  effect  of  light  and  shadow  on  my  canvas, 
how  greatly  that  effect  would  be  heightened  by  the  trans- 
parency which  the  painting  on  glass  would  be  sure  to  pro- 
duce.    It  turned  out  quite  the  reverse.'  " 


APPEXDIX    III. 

Classical  Akchitectuke. 

This  passage  in  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  woodcut 
copied  from  the  49th  plate  of  the  third  edition  of  the  '  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  '  (Edinburgh,  1797),  and  represent- 
ing an  English  farmhouse  arranged  on  classical  principles. 
If  the  reader  cares  to  consult  the  work  itself,  he  will  find  in 
the  same  plate  another  composition  of  similar  propriety,  and 
dignified  by  the  addition  of  a  pediment,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  which  "  a  private  gentleman  who  has  a  small  family  may 
find  conveniency." 


APPEXDIX  IV. 

Subtlety  of  IIaxd. 

I  HAD  intended,  in  one  or  other  of  these  lectures,  to  have 
spoken  at  some  length  of  the  quality  of  refinement  in  Color, 
but  found  the  subject  would  lead  me  too  far.  A  few  words 
are,  however,  necessary  in  order  to  explain  some  expressions 
in  the  text. 

"  Refinement  in  color  "  is  indeed  a  tnutological  expression, 
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for  color,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  exist  until 
it  is  refined.  Dirt  exists, — stains  exist, — and  pigments  ex- 
ist easily  enough  in  all  places ;  and  are  laid  on  easily  enough 
bv  all  hands;  but  color  exists  only  whore  there  is  tenderness, 
and  can  be  laid  on  only  by  a  hand  which  has  strong  life  in  it. 
The  law  concerning  color  is  very  strange,  very  noble,  in  some 
sense  almost  aAvful.  In  every  given  touch  laid  on  canvas,  if 
one  grain  of  the  color  is  inoperative,  and  does  not  take  its 
full  i^art  in  producing  the  hue,  the  hue  will  be  imperfect. 
The  grain  of  color  which  does  not  work  is  dead.  It  infects  all 
about  it  with  its  death.  It  must  be  got  quit  of,  or  the  touch 
is  spoiled.  AVe  acknowledge  this  instinctively  in  our  use  of 
the  phrases  "  dead  color,"  "  killed  color,"  "  foul  color." 
Those  words  are,  in  some  sort,  literally  true.  If  more  color 
is  put  on  than  is  necessary,  a  heavy  touch  when  a  light  one 
would  have  been  enough,  the  quantity  of  color  that  was  not 
wanted,  and  is  overlaid  by  the  rest,  is  as  dead,  and  it  pollutes 
the  rest.     There  will  be  no  good  in  the  touch. 

The  art  of  painting,  properly  so  called,  consists  in  laying 
on  the  least  possible  color  that  will  produce  the  required  re- 
sult; and  this  measurement,  in  all  the  ultimate — that  is  to 
say,  the  principal — operations  of  coloring,  is  so  delicate  that 
not  one  human  hand  in  a  million  has  the  required  lightness. 
The  final  touch  of  any  painter  properly  so  named — of  Correg- 
gio,  Titian,  Turner,  or  Reynolds — would  be  always  quite  in- 
visible to  any  one  watching  the  progress  of  the  work,  the 
films  of  hue  being  laid  thinner  than  the  depths  of  the  grooves 
in  mother-of-pearl.  The  work  may  be  swift,  apparently  care- 
less, nay,  to  the  painter  himself  almost  unconscious.  Great 
painters  are  so  organized  that  they  do  their  best  work  without 
effort ;  but  analyze  the  touches  afterwards,  and  you  will  find 
the  structure  and  depth  of  the  color  laid  mathematically  de- 
monstrable to  be  of  literally  infinite  fineness,  the  last  touches 
passing  away  at  their  edges  by  untraceable  gradation.  The 
very  essence  of  a  master's  work  may  thus  be  removed  by  a  pic- 
ture-cleaner in  ten  minutes. 

Observe,  however,  this  thinness  exists  only  in  portions  of 
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the  ultimate  touches,  for  which  the  preparation  may  often 
have  been  made  with  solid  colors,  commonly,  and  literally, 
called  "  dead  coloring;  "  hut  even  that  is  always  snbtle  if  a 
master  lays  it — snbtle  at  least  in  drawing,  if  simple  in  hue ; 
and  farther,  observe  that  the  refinement  of  work  consists  not 
in  laying  absolutely  little  color,  but  in  always  laying  pre- 
cisely the  right  quantity.  To  lay  on  little  needs  indeed  the 
rare  lightness  of  hand ;  but  to  lay  much, — yet  not  one  atom 
too  much,  and  obtain  subtlety,  not  by  withholding  strength, 
but  by  precision  of  pause, — that  is  the  master's  final  sign- 
manual — power,  knowledge,  and  tenderness  all  united.  A 
great  deal  of  color  may  often  be  wanted — perhaps  quite  a 
mass  of  it,  such  as  shall  project  from  the  canvas;  but  the  real 
painter  lays  this  mass  of  its  required  thickness  and  shape 
with  as  much  precision  as  if  it  were  a  bud  of  a  flower  which 
he  had  to  touch  into  blossom ;  one  of  Turner's  loaded  frag- 
ments of  white  cloud  is  modeled  and  gradated  in  an  instant, 
as  if  it  alone  were  the  subject  of  the  picture,  when  the  same 
quantity  of  color,  under  another  hand,  would  be  a  lifeless 
lump. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  '  Literary  Ga- 
zette '  of  13th  iSTovember,  1858,  which  I  was  obliged  to  write 
to  defend  a  questioned  expression  respecting  Turner's  sub- 
tlety of  hand  from  a  charge  of  hyperbole,  contains  some  in- 
teresting and  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point,  though  it 
refers  to  pencil  and  chalk  drawing  only : — 

''  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  yet  leave  to  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions you  make  to  two  statements  in  my  catalogue,  as  those 
objections  would  otherwise  diminish  its  usefulness.  I  have 
asserted  that,  in  a  given  drawing  (named  as  one  of  the  chief 
in  the  series),  Turner's  pencil  did  not  move  over  the  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  without  meaning;  and  you  charge  this  ex- 
pression with  extravagant  hyperbole.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
much  within  the  truth,  being  merely  a  mathematically  ac- 
curate description  of  fairly  good  execution  in  either  drawing 
or  engraving.  It  is  only  necessary  to  measure  a  piece  of  any 
ordinarily  good  work  to  ascertain  this.     Take,  for  instance, 
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Finden's  engraving  at  the  ISOth  page  of  Rogers'  poems; 
in  which  the  face  of  the  figure,  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of 
the  brow,  occupies  just  .a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  upper  lip  and  chin  as  nearly  as  possible  one-seven- 
toenth  of  an  inch.  The  Avhole  mouth  occupies  one-third  of 
this  space — say  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch ;  and  within  that  space 
both  the  lips  and  the  much  more  ditHcult  inner  corner  of  the 
mouth  are  perfectly  drawn  and  rounded,  with  quite  success- 
ful and  sufficiently  subtle  expression.  Any  artist  will  assure 
you  that  in  order  to  draw  a  mouth  as  well  as  this,  there  must 
be  more  than  twenty  gradations  of  shade  in  the  touches; 
that  is  to  say,  in  this  ease,  gradations  changing,  with  meaning, 
v>  itliin  less  than  the  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

'*  But  this  is  mere  ehiid's  l)hiy  compared  to  the  refinement 
of  any  first-rate  mechanical  work — much  more  of  brush  or 
]U'ncil  drawing  by  a  master's  hand.  In  order  at  once  to  fur- 
nish you  with  authoritative  evidence  on  this  point,  I  wrote  to 
Mv.  Kingsley,  tutor  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  a  friend  to 
whom  I  always  have  recourse  when  I  want  to  be  precisely 
right  in  any  matter ;  for  his  great  knowledge  both  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  natural  science  is  joined,  not  only  with  singu- 
lar powers  of  delicate  experimental  manipulation,  but  with 
a  keen  sensitiveness  to  beauty  in  art.  His  answer,  in  its  final 
statement  respecting  Turner's  work,  is  amazing  even  to  me, 
and  will,  I  should  think,  be  more  so  to  your  readers.  Observe 
the  successions  of  measured  and  tested  refinement :  here  is 
Xo.  1  :— 

"  '  The  finest  mechanical  work  that  I  know,  which  is  not 
optical,  is  that  done  by  Xobert  in  the  way  of  ruling  lines. 
1  have  a  series  ruled  by  him  on  glass,  giving  actual  scales 
from  .00002-4  and  .000016  of  an  inch,  perfectly  correct  to 
these  places  of  decimals;  and  he  has  executed  others  as  fine 
as  .000012,  though  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  could  repeat 
these  last  with  accuracy.' 

"  This  is  Xo.  1,  of  precision.  !Mr.  Kingsley  proceeds  to 
Xo.  2:— 

" '  But  this  is  rude  work  compared  to  the  accuracy  neces- 
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sary  for  the  construction  of  the  object-glass  of  a  microscope 
such  as  Rosse  turns  out.' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  omit  the  explanation  which  follows  of  the 
ten  lenses  composing  such  a  glass,  'each  of  which  must  be  ex- 
act in  radius  and  in  surface,  and  all  have  their  axes  coinci- 
dent :'  but  it  would  not  be  intelligible  without  the  figure  by 
which  it  is  illustrated ;  so  I  pass  to  Mr.  Kingsley's  No.  3 : — 

"  '  I  am  tolerably  familiar,'  he  proceeds,  '  with  the  actual 
grinding  and  polishing  of  lenses  and  specula,  and  have  pro- 
duced by  ray  own  hand  some  by  no  means  bad  optical  work, 
and  I  have  copied  no  small  amount  of  Turner's  work,  and 
I  still  look  with  awe  at  the  combined  delicacy  and  precision  of 
Jtis  hand;  it  beats  optical  wokk  out  of  sight.  In  optical 
work,  as  in  refined  drawing,  the  hand  goes  beyond  the  eye, 
and  one  has  to  depend  upon  the  feel ;  and  when  one  has  once 
learned  what  a  delicate  affair  touch  is,  one  gets  a  horror  of 
all  coarse  work,  and  is  ready  to  forgive  any  amount  of  feeble- 
r.?ss,  sooner  than  that  boldness  which  is  akin  to  impuvdence. 
In  optics  the  distinction  is  easily  seen  when  the  work  is  put 
to  trial ;  but  here  too,  as  in  drawing,  it  requires  an  educated 
eye  to  tell  the  difference  when  the  work  is  only  moderately 
bad ;  but  M'ith  ^'  bold  "  work,  nothing  can  be  seen  but  dis- 
tortion and  fog;  and  I  heartily  wish  the  same  result  would 
follow  the  same  kind  of  handling  in  drawing;  but  here,  the 
boldness  cheats  the  unlearned  by  looking  like  the  precision  of 
the  true  man.  It  is  very  strange  how  much  better  our  ears  are 
tlian  our  eyes  in  this  country :  if  an  ignorant  man  were  to  be 
"  bold  "  with  a  violin,  he  would  not  get  many  admirers, 
tliough  his  boldness  was  far  below  that  of  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  drawings  one  sees.' 

"  The  words  which  I  have  put  in  italics  in  the  above  ex- 
tract are  those  which  were  surprising  to  me.  I  knew  that 
Turner's  was  as  refined  as  any  optical  work,  but  had  no  idea 
of  its  going  beyond  it.  ]\rr.  Kingsley's  word  '  awe'  occurring 
jnst  before,  is,  however,  as  I  have  often  felt,  precisely  the 
right  one.  AVhen  once  we  begin  at  all  to  understand  the 
handling  of  any  truly  great  executor,  such  as  that  of  any  of 
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the  three  great  Venetians,  of  Correggio,  or  Turner,  the  awe  of 
it  is  sonietliing  greater  than  can  be  felt  from  the  most  stu- 
pendous natural  scenery.  For  the  creation  of  such  a  system 
as  a  high  human  intelligence,  endowed  with  its  ineffably  per- 
fect instruments  of  eye  and  hand,  is  a  far  more  appalling 
manifestation  of  Infinite  Power  than  the  making  either  of 
seas  or  mountains. 

"  After  this  testimony  to  the  completion  of  Turner's  work, 
J  need  not  at  length  defend  myself  from  the  charge  of  hyper- 
bole in  the  statement  that,  '  as  far  as  I  know,  the  galleries  of 
Europe  may  be  challenged  to  produce  one  sketch*  that  shall 
equal  the  chalk  study  of  Xo.  45,  or  the  feeblest  of  the  mem- 
oranda in  the  Tlst  and  following  frames;'  which  memoranda, 
however,  it  should  have  been  observed,  are  stated  at  the  44th 
page  to  be  in  some  respects  '  the  grandest  work  in  gray  that 
he  did  in  his  life.'  For  I  believe  that,  as  manipulators,  none 
but  the  four  men  whom  I  have  just  named  (the  three  Vene- 
tians and  Correggio)  were  equal  to  Turner;  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  none  of  those  four  ever  put  their  full  strength  into 
sketches.  But  whether  they  did  or  not,  my  statement  in  the 
catalogue  is  limited  by  my  own  knowledge :  and,  as  far  as  1 
can  trust  that  knowledge,  it  is  not  an  enthusiastic  statement, 
but  an  entirely  calm  and  considered  one.  It  may  be  a  mis- 
take, but  it  is  not  a  hyperbole." 


APPENDIX   Y. 

It  was  noted  in  the  text  that  the  whole  of  this  ironwork 
representing  flowers  had  been  colored.  The  difficulty  of 
coloring  ironwork  rightly,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  in 

*A  sketcli,  observe. — not  a  finished  drawing.  Sketches  are  only  proper 
subjects  of  comparison  with  each  otlier  wlien  they  contain  about  the 
same  quantity  of  work  :  the  test  of  tlieir  merit  is  the  quantity  of  trutli 
told  witli  a  given  number  of  touclies.  The  assertion  in  tlie  Catalogue 
which  this  letter  was  written  to  defend,  was  made  respecting  the 
sketch  of  Rome,  No.  101. 
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some  way  or  other,  have  been  the  principal  reasons  for  my 
never  having  entered  heartily  into  this  subject;  for  all  the 
ironwork  I  have  ever  seen  look  beautiful  was  rusty,  and  rusty 
iron  will  not  answer  modern  purposes.  Xevertheless  it  may 
be  painted ;  but  it  needs  some  one  to  do  it  who  knows  what 
painting  means,  and  few  of  us  do — certainly  none,  as  yet,  of 
our  restorers  of  decoration  or  writers  on  color. 

It  is  a  marvelous  thing  to  me  that  book  after  book  should 
appear  on  this  last  subject,  without  apparently  the  slightest 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  writers  that  the  first  necessity 
of  beauty  in  color  is  gradation,  as  the  first  necessity  of  beauty 
in  line  is  curvature, — or  that  the  second  necessity  in  color 
is  mystery  or  subtlety,  as  the  second  necessity  in  line  is 
softness.  Color  ungradated  is  wholly  valueless ;  color  un- 
mysterious  is  wholly  barbarous.  Unless  it  loses  itself,  and 
melts  away  towards  other  colors,  as  a  true  line  loses  itself  and 
melts  away  towards  other  lines,  color  has  no  proper  existence, 
in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word.  What  a  cube,  or  tetrahedron, 
is  to  organic  form,  ungradated  and  unconfused  color  is  to 
organic  color ;  and  a  person  who  attempts  to  arrange  color 
harmonies  without  gradation  of  tint  is  in  precisely  the  same 
category  as  an  artist  who  should  try  to  compose  a  beautiful 
picture  out  of  an  accumulation  of  cubes  and  parallelopipeds. 

The  value  of  hue  in  all  illuminations  on  painted  glass  of 
fine  periods  depends  primarily  on  the  expedients  used  to 
make  the  colors  palpitate  and  fluctuate;  inequality  of  bril- 
liancy being  the  condition  of  brilliancy,  just  as  inequality  of 
accent  is  the  condition  of  power  and  loveliness  in  sound. 
The  skill  with  which  the  thirteenth  century  illuminators  in 
liooks,  and  the  Indians  in  shawls  and  carpets,  use  the  min- 
utest atoms  of  color  to  gradate  other  colors,  and  confuse  the 
eye,  is  the  first  secret  in  their  gift  of  splendor;  associated, 
however,  with  so  many  other  artifices  which  are  quite  instinc- 
tive and  unteachable,  that  it  is  of  little  nse  to  dwell  upon 
them.  Delicacy  of  organization  in  the  designer  given,  you 
will  soon  have  all,  and  without  it,  nothing.  However,  not  to 
close  my  book  with  desponding  words,  let  me  set  down,  as 
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many  of  us  like  such  things,  five  Laws  to  which  there  is  no 
exception  whatever,  and  which,  if  they  can  enable  no  one  to 
produce  good  color,  are  at  least,  as  far  as  they  reach,  accurate- 
ly condemnatory  of  bad  color. 

1.  All  good  color  is  gradated.  A  blush  rose  (or,  bet- 
ter still,  a  blush  itself,)  is  the  type  of  rightness  in  arrange- 
ment of  pure  hue. 

2.  All  harmonies  of  color  depend  for  their  vitality 
ON  the  action  and  helpful  operation  of  every  particle 
OF  color  they  contain. 

3.  The  final  particles  of  color  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  a  color  harmony  are  always  infinite- 
ly small;  either  laid  by  immeasurably  subtle  touches  of 
the  pencil,  or  produced  by  portions  of  the  coloring  substance, 
however  distributed,  which  are  so  absolutely  small  as  to  be- 
come at  the  intended  distance  infinitely  so  to  the  eye. 

4.  Xo  COLOR  harmony  is  of  high  order  unless  it  in- 
volves indescribable  tints.  It  is  the  best  possible  sign 
of  a  color  when  nobody  who  sees  it  knows  what  to  call  it,  or 
how  to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  any  one  else.  Even  among  simple 
hues  the  most  valuable  are  those  which  cannot  be  defined; 
the  most  precious  purples  will  look  brown  beside  pure  purple, 
and  purple  beside  pure  brown ;  and  the  most  precious  greens 
will  be  called  blue  if  seen  beside  pure  green,  and  green  if 
seen  beside  pure  blue. 

5.  The  finer  the  eye  for  color,  the  less  it  wIll 
REQUIRE  to  gratify  IT  INTENSELY.  But  that  little  must  be 
supremely  good  and  pure,  as  the  finest  notes  of  a  great  singer, 
which  are  so  near  to  silence.  And  a  great  colorist  will  make 
even  the  absence  of  color  lovely,  as  the  fading  of  the  perfect 
voice  makes  silence  sacred. 

Note  to  second  edition.— The  portions  of  this  article  referring  to 
general  subjeots  are  preserved.  The  scratches  given  in  example  are  of 
no  importance. 
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PKEFACE. 

1.  The  four  following  essays  were  published  eighteen 
months  ago  in  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine/  and  were  reprobated 
in  a  violent  manner,  as  far  as  I  could  hear,  by  most  of  the 
readers  they  met  with. 

K'ot  a  whit  the  less,  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best,  that  is 
to  say,  the  truest,  rightest-worded,  and  most  serviceable  things 
I  have  ever  written ;  and  the  last  of  them,  having  had  especial 
pains  spent  on  it,  is  probably  the  best  I  shall  ever  write. 

"  This,"  the  reader  may  reply,  "  it  might  be,  yet  not  there- 
fore well  written."  Which,  in  no  mock  humility,  admitting, 
I  yet  rest  satisfied  with  the  work,  though  with  nothing  else 
that  I  have  done;  and  proposing  shortly  to  follow  out  the 
subjects  opened  in  these  papers,  as  I  may  find  leisure,  I  wish 
the  introductory  statements  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  may  care  to  refer  to  them.  So  I  republish  the  essays  as 
they  appeared.  One  word  only  is  changed,  correcting  the 
estimate  of  a  weight ;  and  no  word  is  added.* 

2.  Although,  however,  I  find  nothing  to  modify  in  these 
papers,  it  is  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  most  startling  of 
all  the  statements  in  them, — that  respecting  the  necessity  of 
the  organization  of  labor,  with  fixed  wages, — should  have 
found  its  way  into  the  first  essay:  it  being  quite  one  of  the 
least  important,  though  by  no  means  the  least  certain,  of  the 
positions  to  be  defended.  The  real  gist  of  these  papers, 
their  central  meaning  and  aim,  is  to  give  as  I  believe  for  the 
first  time  in  plain  English, — it  has  often  been  incidentally 

*  Note  to  Second  Edition. — A71  addition  is  made  to  the  note  in  the 
Seventh  page  of  the  preface  of  this  book ;  which,  being  the  most 
precious,  in  its  essential  contents,  of  all  that  I  have  ever  written,  I  re- 
print word  for  word  and  page  for  page,  after  that  addition,  and  make 
as  accessible  as  I  can,  to  all. 
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given  in  good  Greek  by  Plato  and  Xenophon,  and  good  Latin 
by  Cicero  and  Horace, — a  logical  deiinition  of  wealth: 
such  definition  being  absolutely  needed  for  a  basis  of  econom- 
ical science.  The  most  reputed  essay  on  that  subject  which 
has  appeared  in  modern  times,  after  opening  with  the  state- 
ment that  '^  writers  on  political  economy  profess  to  teach,  or 
to  investigate,*  the  nature  of  wealth,"  thus  follows  up  the 
declaration  of  its  thesis — "  Every  one  has  a  notion,  suffi- 
ciently correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by 
wealth."  ..."  It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  treatise  to 
aim  at  metaphysical  nicety  of  definition."f 

3.  Metaphysical  nicety,  we  assuredly  do  not  need;  but 
physical  nicety,  and  logical  accuracy,  with  respect  to  a  physi- 
cal subject,  we  as  assuredly  do. 

Suppose  the  subject  of  inquiry,  instead  of  being  House- 
law  (Oikonomia),  had  been  Star-law  (Astronomia),  and 
that,  ignoring  distinction  between  stars  fixed  and  wandering, 
as  here  between  wealth  radiant  and  wealth  reflective,  the 
writer  had  begun  thus :  "  Every  one  has  a  notion,  sufficiently 
correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by  stars. 
Metaphysical  nicety  in  the  definition  of  a  star  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  this  treatise ;  " — the  essay  so  opened  might  yet  have 
been  far  more  true  in  its  final  statements,  and  a  thousand-fold 
more  serviceable  to  the  navigator,  than  any  treatise  on  wealth, 
which  founds  its  conclusions  on  the  popular  conception  of 
wealth,  can  ever  become  to  the  economist. 

4.  It  was,  therefore,  the  first  object  of  these  following 
papers  to  give  an  accurate  and  stable  definition  of  wealth. 
Their  second  object  was  to  show  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
was  finally  possible  only  under  certain  moral  conditions  of 
society,  of  which  quite  the  first  was  a  belief  in  the  existence, 
and  even,  for  practical  purposes,  in  the  attainability  of  hon- 
esty. 

*  Which  ?  for  where  investigation  is  necessary,  teaching  is  impos- 
sible. 

t  '  Principles  of  Political  Econouiy.'  By  J.  S.  Mill.  Preliminary  re- 
marks, p.  2. 
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WithoTit  venturing  to  pronounce — since  on  snch  a  matter 
human  judgment  is  by  no  means  conclusive — what  is,  or  is 
not,  the  noblest  of  God's  works,  we  may  yet  admit  so  much  of 
Pope's  assertion  as  that  an  honest  man  is  among  His  best 
works  presently  visible,  and,  as  things  stand,  a  somewhat  rare 
one ;  but  not  an  incredible  or  miraculous  work ;  still  less  an 
abnormal  one.  Honesty  is  not  a  disturbing  force,  which 
deranges  the  orbits  of  economy ;  but  a  consistent  and  com- 
manding force,  by  obedience  to  which — and  by  no  other  obe- 
dience— those  orbits  can  continue  clear  of  chaos. 

5.  It  is  true,  I  have  sometimes  heard  Pope  condemned  for 
the  lowness,  instead  of  the  height,  of  his  standard : — "  Hon- 
esty is  indeed  a  respectable  virtue ;  but  how  much  higher  may 
men  attain  !  Shall  nothing  more  be  asked  of  us  than  that  we 
be  honest  ?  " 

For  the  present,  good  friends,  nothing.  It  seems  that  in 
our  aspirations  to  be  more  than  that,  we  have  to  some  extent 
lost  sight  of  the  propriety  of  being  so  much  as  that.  What 
else  we  may  have  lost  faith  in,  there  shall  be  here  no  ques- 
tion ;  but  assuredly  we  have  lost  faith  in  common  honesty,  and 
in  the  working  power  of  it.  And  this  faith,  with  the  facts  on 
which  it  may  rest,  it  is  quite  our  first  business  to  recover  and 
keep :  not  only  believing,  but  even  by  experience  assuring 
ourselves,  that  there  are  yet  in  the  world  men  who  can  be 
restrained  from  fraud  otherwise  than  by  the  fear  of  losing  em- 
ployment;* nay,  that  is  even  accurately  in  proportion  to  the 

*  "  The  effectual  discipline  wliich  is  exercised  ovei'  a  workman  is  not 
that  of  his  corporation,  but  of  his  customers.  It  is  the  fear  of  losing 
their  employment  which  restrains  his  frauds,  and  corrects  his  negli- 
gence."    ('  Wealth  of  Nations,'  Book  I.  chap.  10.) 

Note  to  Second  Edition. — Tlie  only  addition  I  will  make  to  the  words 
of  this  book  shall  be  a  very  earnest  request  to  any  Christian  reader  to 
think  within  himself  what  an  entirely  damned  state  of  soul  any  human 
creature  must  have  got  into,  wlio  could  read  with  acceptance  such  a 
sentence  as  this  :  much  more  write  it ;  and  to  oppose  to  it,  the  first 
commercial  words  of  Venice,  discovered  by  me  in  her  first  church  : — 

"  Around  this  temple,  let  the  Merchant's  law  be  just,  his  weights 
true,  and  his  contracts  guileless." 

If  any  of  my  present  readers  think  that  my  language  in  this  note  is 
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number  of  such  men  in  any  State,  that  the  said  State  does  or 
can  prolong  its  existence. 

To  these  two  points,  then,  the  following  essays  are  mainly 
directed.  The  subject  of  the  organization  of  labor  is  only 
casually  touched  upon ;  because,  if  we  once  can  get  a  sutii- 
cient  quantity  of  honesty  in  our  captains,  the  organization 
of  labor  is  easy,  and  will  develop  itself  without  quarrel  or 
difficulty;  but  if  we  cannot  get  honesty  in  our  captains,  the 
organization  of  labor  is  for  evermore  impossible. 

6.  Several  conditions  of  its  possibility  I  purpose  to  ex- 
amine at  length  in  the  sequel.  Yet,  lest  the  reader  should  be 
alarmed  by  the  hints  thrown  out  during  the  following  inves- 
tigation of  first  principles,  as  if  they  were  leading  him  into 
unexpectedly  dangerous  ground,  I  will,  for  his  better  assur- 
ance, state  at  once  the  worst  of  the  political  creed  at  which  I 
wish  him  to  arrive. 

(1.)  First, — that  there  should  be  training  schools  for 
youth  established,  at  Government  cost,*  and  under  Govern- 
ment discipline,  over  the  whole  country;  that  every  child 
born  in  the  country  should,  at  the  parent's  wish,  be  permitted 
(and,  in  certain  cases,  be  under  penalty  required)  to  pass 
through  them  ;  and  that,  in  these  schools,  the  child  should 
(with  other  minor  pieces  of  knowdedge  hereafter  to  be  con- 
sidered) imperatively  be  taught,  ^vith  the  best  skill  of  teach- 
either  intemperate,  or  unbecoming,  I  will  beg  them  to  read  with  at- 
tention the  Eighteenth  paragraph  of  '  Sesame  and  Lilies ' ;  and  to  be 
assured  that  I  never,  myself,  now  use,  in  writing,  any  word  which  is 
not,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  the  fittest  for  the  occasion. 
Venice, 

Sunday,  ISth  March,  1877. 

*  It  will  probably  be  inquired  by  near-sighted  persons,  out  of  what 
funds  such  schools  could  be  supported.  The  expedient  modes  of  direct 
provision  for  tliem  I  will  examine  hereafter ;  indirectly,  they  would 
be  far  more  than  self-supporting.  The  economy  in  crime  alone,  (quite 
one  of  the  most  costly  articles  of  luxury  in  the  modern  European  mai*- 
ket,)  which  such  schools  would  induce,  would  suffice  to  support  them 
ten  times  over.  Their  economy  of  labor  would  be  pure  gain,  and  that 
too  large  to  be  presently  calculable. 
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ing  that  the  country  could  produce,  tbe  following  three 
things : — 

(a)  The  laws  of  health,  and  the  exercises  enjoined  by 
them; 

(h)   Habits  of  gentleness  and  justice;   and 

(c)   The  calling  by  which  he  is  to  live. 

(2.)  Secondly, — that,  in  connection  with  these  training 
schools,  there  should  be  established,  also  entirely  under  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  manufactories  and  workshops  for  the 
production  and  sale  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  every  useful  art.  And  that,  interfering  no  whit 
with  private  enterprise,  nor  setting  any  restraints  or  tax 
on  private  trade,  but  leaving  both  to  do  their  best,  and  beat 
the  Government  if  they  could, — there  should,  at  these  Gov- 
ernment manufactories  and  shops,  be  authoritatively  good 
and  exemplary  work  done,  and  pure  and  true  substance  sold ; 
so  that  a  man  could  be  sure,  if  he  chose  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment price,  that  he  got  for  his  money  bread  that  was  bread, 
ale  that  was  ale,  and  work  that  was  work. 

(3.)  Thirdly, — that  any  man,  or  woman,  or  boy,  or  girl, 
out  of  employment,  should  be  at  once  received  at  the  nearest 
Government  school,  and  set  to  such  work  as  it  appeared,  on 
trial,  they  were  fit  for,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages  determinable 
every  year ; — that,  being  found  incapable  of  work  through 
ignorance,  they  should  be  taught,  or  being  found  incapable 
of  work  through  sickness,  should  be  tended ;  but  that  being 
found  objecting  to  work,  they  should  be  set,  under  compul- 
sion of  the  strictest  nature,  to  the  more  painful  and  degrad- 
ing forms  of  necessary  toil,  especially  to  that  in  mines  and 
other  places  of  danger  (such  danger  being,  however,  dimin- 
ished to  the  utmost  by  careful  regulation  and  discipline), 
and  the  due  wages  of  such  work  be  retained,  cost  of  compul- 
sion first  abstracted — to  be  at  the  workman's  command,  so 
soon  as  he  has  come  to  sounder  mind  respecting  the  laws  of 
employment. 

(4.)  Lastly, — that  for  the  old  and  destitute,  comfort  and 
home  should  be  provided ;   which  provision,   when  misfor- 
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tune  had  been  by  the  working  of  such  a  system  sifted  from 
guilt,  would  be  honorable  instead  of  disgraceful  to  the  re- 
ceiver. For  (I  repeat  this  passage  out  of  my  *  Political 
Economy  of  Art/  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  farther 
detail  *)  "  a  laborer  serves  his  country  with  his  spade,  just 
as  a  man  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  serves  it  with  sword,  pen, 
or  lancet.  If  the  service  be  less,  and,  therefore,  the  wages 
during  health  less,  then  the  reward  when  health  is  broken 
may  be  less,  but  not  less  honorable ;  and  it  ought  to  be  quite 
as  natural  and  straightforward  a  matter  for  a  laborer  to  take 
his  pension  from  his  parish,  because  he  has  deserved  well  of 
his  parish,  as  for  a  man  in  higher  rank  to  take  his  pension 
from  his  country,  because  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  coun- 
try." 

To  which  statement,  I  will  only  add,  for  conclusion,  re- 
specting the  discipline  and  pay  of  life  and  death,  that,  for 
both  high  and  low,  Livy's  last  words  touching  Valerius  Pub- 
licola,  "  de  publico  est  elatus/^-f  ought  not  to  be  a  dishonor- 
able close  of  epitaph. 

7.  These  things,  then,  I  believe,  and  am  about,  as  I  find 
power,  to  explain  and  illustrate  in  their  various  bearings ;  fol- 
lowing out  also  what  belongs  to  them  of  collateral  inquiry. 
Here  I  state  them  only  in  brief,  to  prevent  the  reader  cast- 
ing about  in  alarm  for  my  ultimate  meaning;  yet  requesting 
him,  for  the  present,  to  remember,  that  in  a  science  dealing 
with  so  subtle  elements  as  those  of  human  nature,  it  is  only 
possible  to  answer  for  the  final  truth  of  principles,  not  for  the 
direct  success  of  plans:  and  that  in  the  best  of  these  last, 
what  can  be  immediately  accomplished  is  always  question- 
able, and  what  can  be  finally  accomplished,  inconceivable. 

Denmark  Hill, 

10th  May,  1862. 

*  Now  '  A  Joy  for  Ever '  Addenda. 

f  "  P.  Valerius,  omnium  consensu  princeps  belli  pacisque  artibus,  anno 
post  moritur  ;  gloria  ingenti,  copiis  familiaribus  adeo  exiguis,  lit  funeri 
Rumtus  deesset :  de  publico  est  elatus.  Luxere  matronae  utBrutum." — 
Lib.  ii.  c.  xvi. 
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ESSAY  I. 


THE  ROOTS  OF  HONOR. 


1.  Among  the  delusions  which  at  different  periods  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  minds  of  large  masses  of  the 
human  race,  perhaps  the  most  curious — certainly  the  least 
credible — is  the  modern  soi-disant  science  of  political  econ- 
omy, based  on  the  idea  that  an  advantageous  code  of  social 
action  may  be  determined  irrespectively  of  the  influence  of 
social  affection. 

Of  course,  as  in  the  instances  of  alchemy,  astrology,  witch- 
craft, and  other  such  popular  creeds,  political  economy  has  a 
plausible  idea  at  the  root  of  it.  "  The  social  affections,"  says 
the  economist,  "  are  accidental  and  disturbing  elements  in 
human  nature ;  but  avarice  and  the  desire  of  progress  are 
constant  elements.  Let  us  eliminate  the  inconstants,  and, 
considering  the  human  being  merely  as  a  covetous  machine, 
examine  by  what  laws  of  labor,  purchase,  and  sale,  the  great- 
est accumulative  result  in  wealth  is  obtainable.  Those  laws 
once  determined,  it  will  be  for  each  individual  afterwards  to 
introduce  as  much  of  the  disturbing  affectionate  element  as 
he  chooses,  and  to  determine  for  himself  the  result  on  the 
new  conditions  supposed." 

2.  This  would  be  a  perfectly  logical  and  successful  method 
of  analysis,  if  the  accidentals  afterwards  to  be  introduced 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  powers  first  examined.     Sup- 
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posing  a  body  in  motion  to  be  influenced  by  constant  and  in- 
constant forces,  it  is  usually  tbe  simplest  way  of  examining 
its  course  to  trace  it  first  under  the  persistent  conditions, 
and  afterwards  introduce  the  causes  of  variation.  But  the 
disturbing  elements  in  the  social  problem  are  not  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  constant  ones ;  they  alter  the  essence  of  the 
creature  under  examination  the  moment  they  are  added;  they 
operate,  not  mathematically,  but  chemically,  introducing 
conditions  which  render  all  our  previous  knowledge  unavail- 
able. We  made  learned  experiments  upon  pure  nitrogen,  and 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  it  is  a  very  manageable  gas: 
but,  behold !  the  thing  which  we  have  practically  to  deal  with 
is  its  chloride ;  and  this,  the  moment  we  touch  it  on  our  estab- 
lished principles,  sends  us  and  our  apparatus  through  the 
ceiling. 

3.  Observe,  I  neither  impugn  nor  doubt  the  conclusion  of 
the  science  if  its  terms  are  accepted.  I  am  simply  uninter- 
ested in  them,  as  I  should  be  in  those  of  a  science  of  gymnas- 
tics which  assumed  that  men  had  no  skeletons.  It  might  be 
shown,  on  that  supposition,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
roll  the  students  up  into  pellets,  flatten  them  into  cakes,  or 
stretch  them  into  cables ;  and  that  when  these  results  were 
effected,  the  re-insertion  of  the  skeleton  would  be  attended 
with  various  inconveniences  to  their  constitution.  The 
reasoning  might  be  admirable,  the  conclusions  true,  and  the 
science  deficient  only  in  applicability.  Modern  political 
economy  stands  on  a  precisely  similar  basis.  Assuming,  not 
that  the  human  being  has  no  skeleton,  but  that  it  is  all  skele- 
ton, it  founds  an  ossifiant  theory  of  progress  on  this  nega- 
tion of  a  soul;  and  having  shown  the  utmost  that  may  be 
made  of  bones,  and  constructed  a  number  of  interesting  geo- 
metrical figures  with  death's-head  and  humeri,  successfully 
proves  the  inconvenience  of  the  reappearance  of  a  soul  among 
these  corpuscular  structures.  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  this 
theory:  I  simply  deny  its  applicability  to  the  present  phase 
of  the  world. 

4.  This  inapplicability  has  been  curiously  manifested  dur- 
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ing  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  late  strikes  of  our  work- 
men. Here  occurs  one  of  the  simplest  cases,  in  a  pertinent 
and  positive  form,  of  the  first  vital  problem  which  political 
economy  has  to  deal  with  (the  relation  between  employer  and 
employed)  ;  and,  at  a  severe  crisis,  when  lives  in  multitudes 
and  wealth  in  masses  are  at  stake,  the  political  economists 
are  helpless — practically  mute :  no  demonstrable  solution  of 
the  difficulty  can  be  given  by  them,  such  as  may  convince  or 
calm  the  opposing  parties.  Obstinately  the  masters  take  one 
view  of  the  matter;  obstinately  the  operatives  another;  and 
no  political  science  can  set  them  at  one. 

5.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  could,  it  being  not  by  "  sci- 
ence "  of  any  kind  that  men  were  ever  intended  to  be  set  at 
one.  Disputant  after  disputant  vainly  strives  to  show  that 
the  interests  of  the  masters  are,  or  are  not,  antagonistic  to 
those  of  the  men :  none  of  the  pleaders  ever  seeming  to  re- 
member that  it  does  not  absolutely  or  always  follow  that  the 
persons  must  be  antagonistic  because  their  interests  are.  If 
there  is  only  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  house,  and  mother  and 
children  are  starving,  their  interests  are  not  the  same.  If 
the  mother  eats  it,  the  children  want  it ;  if  the  children  eat 
it,  the  mother  must  go  hungry  to  her  work.  Yet  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  there  will  be  "  antagonism  "  be- 
tween them,  that  they  will  fight  for  the  crust,  and  that  the 
mother,  being  strongest,  will  get  it,  and  eat  it.  ^Neither,  in 
any  other  case,  whatever  the  relations  of  the  persons  may  be, 
can  it  be  assumed  for  certain  that,  because  their  interests  are 
diverse,  they  must  necessarily  regard  each  other  with  hostil- 
ity, and  use  violence  or  cunning  to  obtain  the  advantage. 

6.  Even  if  this  were  so,  and  it  were  as  just  as  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  men  as  actuated  by  no  other  moral  influ- 
ences than  those  which  affect  rats  or  swine,  the  logical  condi- 
tions of  the  question  are  still  indeterminable.  It  can  never 
be  shown  generally  either  that  the  interests  of  master  and 
laborer  are  alike,  or  that  they  are  opposed ;  for,  according  to 
circumstances,  they  may  be  either.  It  is,  indeed,  always 
the  interest  of  both  that  the  work  should  be  rightly  done,  and 
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a  just  price  obtained  for  it ;  but,  in  the  division  of  profits, 
the  gain  of  the  one  may  or  may  not  be  the  loss  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  the  master's  interest  to  pay  wages  so  low  as  to  leave 
the  men  sickly  and  depressed,  nor  the  workman's  interest  to 
be  paid  high  wages  if  the  smallness  of  the  master's  profit 
hinders  him  from  enlarging  his  business,  or  conducting  it  in 
a  safe  and  liberal  way.  A  stoker  ought  not  to  desire  high 
pay  if  the  company  is  too  poor  to  keep  the  engine-wheels  in 
repair. 

7.  And  the  varieties  of  circumstance  which  influence 
these  reciprocal  interests  are  so  endless,  that  all  endeavor  to 
deduce  rules  of  action  from  balance  of  expediency  is  in  vain. 
And  it  is  meant  to  be  in  vain.  For  no  human  actions  ever 
were  intended  by  the  Maker  of  men  to  be  guided  by  balances 
of  expediency,  but  by  balances  of  justice.  He  has  therefore 
rendered  all  endeavors  to  determine  expediency  futile  for 
evermore.  Xo  man  ever  knew,  or  can  know,  what  will  be 
the  ultimate  result  to  himself,  or  to  others,  of  any  given  line 
of  conduct.  .But  every  man  may  know,  and  most  of  us  do 
know,  what  is  a  just  and  unjust  act.  And  all  of  us  may 
know  also,  that  the  consequences  of  justice  will  be  ultimately 
the  best  possible,  both  to  others  and  ourselves,  though  we  can 
neither  say  what  is  best,  or  how  it  is  likely  to  come  to  pass. 

I  have  said  balances  of  justice,  meaning,  in  the  term  jus- 
tice, to  include  affection, — such  affection  as  one  man  owes 
to  another.  All  right  relations  between  master  and  opera- 
tive, and  all  their  best  interests,  ultimately  depend  on  these. 

8.  We  shall  find  the  best  and  simplest  illustration  of  the 
relations  of  master  and  operative  in  the  position  of  domes- 
tic servants. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  master  of  a  household  desires 
only  to  get  as  much  work  out  of  his  servants  as  he  can,  at  the 
rate  of  wages  he  gives.  He  never  allows  them  to  be  idle; 
feeds  them  as  poorly  and  lodges  them  as  ill  as  they  will  en- 
dure, and  in  all  things  pushes  his  requirements  to  the  exact 
point  beyond  which  he  cannot  go  without  forcing  the  ser- 
vant to  leave  him.     In  doing  this,  there  is  no  violation  on 
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his  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  justice."  He  agrees 
with  the  domestic  for  his  whole  time  and  service,  and  takes 
them ; — the  limits  of  hardship  in  treatment  being  fixed  by  the 
practice  of  other  masters  in  his  neighborhood;  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  domestic  labor.  If 
the  servant  can  get  a  better  place,  he  is  free  to  take  one,  and 
the  master  can  only  tell  what  is  the  real  market  value  of  his 
labor,  by  requiring  as  much  as  he  will  give. 

This  is  the  politico-economical  view  of  the  case,  according 
to  the  doctors  of  that  science;  who  assert  that  by  this  pro- 
cedure the  greatest  average  of  w^ork  will  be  obtained  from 
the  servant,  and  therefore  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  commun- 
ity, and  through  the  community,  by  reversion,  to  the  servant 
himself. 

That,  however,  is  not  so.  It  would  be  so  if  the  servant 
were  an  engine  of  which  the  motive  power  was  steam,  mag- 
netism, gravitation,  or  any  other  agent  of  calculable  force. 
But  he  being,  on  the  contrary,  an  engine  whose  motive  power 
is  a  Soul,  the  force  of  this  very  peculiar  agent,  as  an  un- 
known quantity,  enters  into  all  the  political  economist's 
equations,  without  his  knowledge,  and  falsifies  every  one 
of  their  results.  The  largest  quantity  of  work  will  not  be 
done  by  this  curious  engine  for  pay,  or  under  pressure,  or  by 
help  of  any  kind  of  fuel  which  may  be  supplied  by  the  chal- 
dron. It  will  be  done  only  when  the  motive  force,  that  is  to 
say,  the  will  or  spirit  of  the  creature,  is  brought  to  its  great- 
est strength  by  its  o^vn  proper  fuel :  namely,  by  the  affections. 

9.  It  may  indeed  happen,  and  does  happen  often,  that  if 
the  master  is  a  man  of  sense  and  energy,  a  large  quantity  of 
material  work  may  be  done  under  mechanical  pressure,  en- 
forced by  strong  will  and  guided  by  wise  method ;  also  it 
may  happen,  and  does  happen  often,  that  if  the  master  is  in- 
dolent and  weak  (however  good  natured),  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  work,  and  that  bad,  may  be  produced  by  the  servant's 
undirected  strength,  and  contemptuous  gratitude.  But  the 
universal  law  of  the  matter  is  that,  assuming  any  given  quan- 
tity of  energy  and  sense  in  master  and  servant,  the  greatest 
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material  result  obtainable  by  them  -will  be,  not  through  an- 
tagonism to  each  other,  but  through  affection  for  each  other ; 
and  that,  if  the  master,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  get  as  much 
work  as  possible  from  the  servant,  seeks  rather  to  render  his 
appointed  and  necessary  work  beneficial  to  him,  and  to  for- 
ward his  interests  in  all  just  and  wholesome  ways,  the  real 
amount  of  work  ultimately  done,  or  of  good  rendered,  by  the 
person  so  cared  for,  will  indeed  be  the  greatest  possible. 

Observe,  I  say,  "  of  good  rendered,"  for  a  servant's  work 
is  not  necessarilv  or  always  the  best  thins;  he  can  give  his 
master.  But  good  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  material  service, 
in  protective  watchfulness  of  his  master's  interest  and  credit, 
or  in  joyful  readiness  to  seize  unexpected  and  irregular  occa- 
sions of  help, 

Nor  is  this  one  whit  less  generally  true  because  indulgence 
will  be  frequently  abused,  and  kindness  met  with  ingratitude. 
For  the  servant  who,  gently  treated,  is  ungrateful,  treated  un- 
gently,  will  be  revengeful ;  and  the  man  who  is  dishonest  to 
a  liberal  master  will  be  injurious  to  an  unjust  one. 

10.  In  any  case,  and  with  any  person,  this  unselfish  treat- 
ment will  produce  the  most  effective  return.  Observe,  I  am 
here  considering  the  affections  wholly  as  a  motive  power ;  not 
at  all  as  things  in  themselves  desirable  or  noble,  or  in  any 
other  way  abstractedly  good,  I  look  at  them  simply  as  an 
anomalous  force,  rendering  every  one  of  the  ordinary  politi- 
cal economist's  calculations  nugatory ;  while,  even  if  he  de- 
sired to  introduce  this  new  element  into  his  estimates,  he  has 
no  power  of  dealing  with  it ;  for  the  affections  only  become  a 
true  motive  power  when  they  ignore  every  other  motive  and 
condition  of  political  economy.  Treat  the  servant  kindly, 
with  the  idea  of  turning  his  gratitude  to  account,  and  you  will 
get,  as  you  deserve,  no  gratitude,  nor  any  value  for  your 
kindness;  but  treat  him  kindly  without  any  economical  pur- 
pose, and  all  economical  purposes  will  be  answered;  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  matters,  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  whoso  loses  it  shall  find  it.* 
*  The  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  treatment,  and  between 
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11.  The  next  clearest  and  simplest  example  of  relation 
between  master  and  operative  is  that  which  exists  between  the 
commander  of  a  regiment  and  his  men. 

Supposing  the  officer  only  desires  to  apply  the  rules  of 
discipline  so  as,  with  least  trouble  to  himself,  to  make  the 
regiment  most  effective,  he  will  not  be  able,  by  any  rules  or 
administration  of  rules,  on  this  selfish  principle,  to  develop 
the  full  strength  of  his  subordinates.  If  a  man  of  sense  and 
firmness,  he  may,  as  in  the  former  instance,  produce  a  better 
result  than  would  be  obtained  by  the  irregular  kindness  of  a 
weak  officer ;  but  let  the  sense  and  firmness  be  the  same  in 
both  cases,  and  assuredly  the  officer  who  has  the  most  direct 
personal  relations  with  his  men,  the  most  care  for  their  in- 
terests, and  the  most  value  for  their  lives,  will  develop  their 
effective  strength,  through  their  affection  for  his  own  person, 

their  effective  material  results,  may  be  seen  very  accurately  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  relations  of  Esther  and  Cliarlie  in  '  Bleak  House,'  with 
those  of  Miss  Brass  and  the  Marchioness  in  '  Master  Humphrey's  Clock.' 
The  essential  value  and  truth  of  Dickens's  writings  have  been  un- 
wisely lost  sight  of  by  many  thoughtful  persons,  merel\'  because  he 
presents  his  truth  with  some  color  of  caricature.  Unwisely,  because 
Dickens's  caricature,  though  often  gross,  is  never  mistaken.  Allowing 
for  his  manner  of  telling  them,  the  things  he  tells  us  are  always  true. 
I  wish  that  he  could  think  it  right  to  limit  his  brilliant  exaggeration 
to  works  written  only  for  public  amusement ;  and  when  he  takes  up  a 
subject  of  high  national  importance,  such  as  that  which  he  handled  in 
'  Hard  Times,'  that  he  would  use  severer  and  more  accurate  analysis. 
The  usefulness  of  that  work  (to  my  mind,  in  several  respects  the 
greatest  lie  has  written)  is  with  many  persons  seriously  diminislied 
because  Mr.  Bounderby  is  a  dramatic  monster,  instead  of  a  characteris- 
tic example  of  a  worldly  master ;  and  Stephen  Blackpool  a  dramatic 
perfection,  instead  of  a  characteristic  example  of  an  honest  workman. 
But  let  us  not  lose  the  use  of  Dickens's  wit  and  insight,  because  he 
chooses  to  speak  in  a  circle  of  stage  fire.  He  is  entirely  right  in  his 
main  drift  and  purpose  in  every  book  he  has.  written  ;  and  all  of  them, 
but  especially  'Hard  Times,'  should  be  studied  with  close  and  earnest 
care  by  persons  interested  in  social  questions.  They  will  find  much 
that  is  partial,  and,  because  partial,  apparently  unjust ;  but  if  they 
examine  all  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  which  Dickens  seems  to 
overlook,  it  will  appear,  after  all  their  trouble,  that  his  view  was  the 
finally  right  one,  grossly  and  sharply  told. 
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and  trust  in  his  character,  to  a  degroe  wholly  unattainahle  by 
other  means.  This  law  applies  still  more  stringently  as  the 
numbers  concerned  are  larger :  a  charge  may  often  be  suc- 
cessful, though  the  men  dislike  their  officers;  a  battle  has 
rarely  been  won,  unless  they  loved  their  general. 

12.  Passing  from  these  simple  examples  to  the  more  com- 
plicated relations  existing  between  a  manufacturer  and  his 
workmen,  we  are  met  first  by  certain  curious  difficulties, 
resulting,  apparently,  from  a  harder  and  colder  state  of 
moral  elements.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  an  enthusiastic  affec- 
tion existing  among  soldiers  for  the  colonel.  Xot  so  easy  to 
imagine  an  enthusiastic  affection  among  cotton-spinners  for 
the  proprietor  of  the  mill.  A  body  of  men  associated  for 
purposes  of  robbery  (as  a  Highland  clan  in  ancient  times) 
shall  be  animated  by  perfect  affection,  and  every  member  of 
it  be  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  life  of  his  chief. 
But  a  baud  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of  legal  produc- 
tion and  accumulation  is  usually  animated,  it  appears,  by 
no  such  emotions,  and  none  of  them  are  in  any  wise  willing 
to  give  his  life  for  the  life  of  his  chief.  Not  only  are  we 
met  by  this  apparent  anomaly,  in  moral  matters,  but  by  others 
connected  with  it,  in  administration  of  system.  For  a  ser- 
vant or  a  soldier  is  engaged  at  a  definite  rate  of  wages,  for  a 
definite  period ;  but  a  workman  at  a  rate  of  wages  variable 
according  to  the  demand  for  labor,  and  with  the  risk  of  being 
at  any  time  thrown  out  of  his  situation  by  chances  of  trade. 
Xow,  as,  under  these  contingencies,  no  action  of  the  affec- 
tions can  take  place,  but  only  an  explosive  action  of  dis- 
affections,  two  points  offer  themselves  for  consideration  in 
the  matter. 

The  first — How  far  the  rate  of  wages  may  be  so  regulated 
as  not  to  vary  with  the  demand  for  labor. 

The  second — How  far  it  is  possible  that  bodies  of  work- 
men may  be  engaged  and  maintained  at  such  fixed  rate  of 
wages  (whatever  the  state  of  trade  may  be),  without  enlarg- 
ing or  diminishing  their  number,  so  as  to  give  them  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  establishment  with  which  they  are  con- 
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neeted,  like  that  of  the  domestic  servants  in  an  old  family, 
or  an  esprit  de  corps,  like  that  of  the  soldiers  in  a  crack 
regiment. 

13.  The  first  question  is,  I  say,  how  far  it  may  be  possible 
to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  irrespectively  of  the  demand  for 
labor. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  history  of 
human  error  is  the  denial  by  the  common  political  economist 
of  the  possibility  of  thus  regulating  wages ;  while,  for  all  the' 
important,  and  much  of  the  unimportant,  labor,  on  the  earth, 
wages  are  already  so  regulated. 

We  do  not  sell  our  prime-ministership  by  Dutch  auction ; 
nor,  on  the  decease  of  a  bishop,  whatever  may  be  the  general 
advantages  of  simony,  do  we  (yet)  offer  his  diocese  to  the 
clergyman  who  will  take  the  episcopacy  at  the  lowest  con- 
tract. We  (with  exquisite  sagacity  of  political  economy !) 
do  indeed  sell  commissions ;  but  not  openly,  generalships : 
sick,  we  do  not  inquire  for  a  physician  who  takes  les^  than  a 
guinea ;  litigious,  we  never  think  of  reducing  six-and-eight- 
pence  to  f our-and-sixpence ;  caught  in  a  shower,  we  do  not 
canvass  the  cabmen,  to  find  one  who  values  his  driving  at 
less  than  sixpence  a  mile. 

It  is  true  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is,  and  in  every  con- 
ceivable case  there  must  be,  ultimate  reference  to  the  pre- 
sumed difficulty  of  the  work,  or  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ofiice.  If  it  were  thought  that  the  labor  necessary  to  make  a 
good  physician  would  be  gone  through  by  a  suflicient  number 
of  students  with  the  prospect  of  only  half-guinea  fees,  public 
consent  would  soon  withdraw  the  unnecessary  half-guinea. 
In  this  ultimate  sense,  the  price  of  labor  is  indeed  always 
regulated  by  the  demand  for  it ;  but,  so  far  as  the  practical 
and  immediate  administration  of  the  matter  is  regarded,  the 
best  labor  always  has  been,  and  is,  as  all  labor  ought  to  be, 
paid  by  an  invariable  standard. 

14.  "  What !  "  the  reader  perhaps  answers  amazedly :  "  pay 
good  and  bad  workmen  alike  ?  " 

Certainly.     The  difference  between  one  prelate's  sermons 
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and  his  successor's — or  between  one  physician's  opinion  and 
another's — is  far  greater,  as  respects  the  qualities  of  mind 
involved,  and  far  more  important  in  result  to  you  personally, 
than  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  laying  of  bricks 
(though  that  is  greater  than  most  peo|)le  suppose).  Yet  you 
pay  with  equal  fee,  contentedly,  the  good  and  bad  workmen 
upon  your  soul,  and  the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon  your 
body ;  much  more  may  you  pay,  contentedly,  with  equal  fees, 
the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon  your  house. 

"  K^ay,  but  I  choose  my  physician  and  (?)  my  clergyman, 
thus  indicating  my  sense  of  the  quality  of  their  work."  By 
all  means,  also,  choose  your  bricklayer;  that  is  the  proper 
reward  of  the  good  workman,  to  be  "  chosen."  The  natural 
and  right  system  respecting  all  labor  is,  that  it  should  be 
paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  but  the  good  w^orkman  employed,  and 
the  bad  workman  unemployed.  The  false,  unnatural,  and 
destructive  system  is  when  the  bad  workman  is  allowed  to 
offer  his  work  at  half-price,  and  either  take  the  place  of  the 
good,  or  force  him  by  his  competition  to  work  for  an  inade- 
quate sum. 

15.  This  equality  of  wages,  then,  being  the  first  object 
towards  which  we  have  to  discover  the  directest  available 
road,  the  second  is,  as  above  stated,  that  of  maintaining 
constant  numbers  of  workmen  in  employment,  whatever  may 
be  the  accidental  demand  for  the  article  they  produce. 

I  believe  the  sudden  and  extensive  inequalities  of  demand, 
which  necessarily  arise  in  the  mercantile  operations  of  an 
active  nation,  constitute  the  only  essential  difficulty  which 
has  to  be  overcome  in  a  just  organization  of  labor. 

The  subject  opens  into  too  many  branches  to  admit  of 
being  investigated  in  a  paper  of  this  kind ;  but  the  following 
general  facts  bearing  on  it  may  be  noted. 

The  wages  M'hich  enable  any  workman  to  live  are  neces- 
sarily higher,  if  his  work  is  liable  to  intermission,  than  if  it 
is  assured  and  continuous;  and  however  severe  the  struggle 
for  work  may  become,  the  general  law  will  always  hold,  that 
men  must  get  more  daily  pay  if,  on  the  average,  they  can 
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only  calculate  on  work  three  days  a  week  than  they  would 
require  if  they  were  sure  of  work  six  days  a  week.  Suppos- 
ing that  a  uian  cannot  live  on  less  than  a  shilling  a  day,  his 
seven  shillings  he  must  get,  either  for  three  days'  violent 
work,  or  six  days'  deliberate  work.  The  tendency  of  all 
modern  mercantile  operations  is  to  throw  both  wages  and 
trade  into  the  form  of  a  lottery,  and  to  make  the  workman's 
pay  depend  on  intermittent  exertion,  and  the  principal's 
profit  on  dexterously  used  chance. 

16.  In  what  partial  degree,  I  repeat,  this  may  be  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  activities  of  modern  trade,  I  do  not 
here  investigate;  contenting  myself  with  the  fact  that  in  its 
fatalest  aspects  it  is  assuredly  unnecessary,  and  results  merely 
from  love  of  gambling  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  from 
ig-norance  and  sensuality  in  the  men.  The  masters  cannot 
bear  to  let  any  opportunity  of  gain  escape  them,  and  frantic- 
ally rush  at  every  gap  and  breach  in  the  walls  of  Fortune, 
raging  to  be  rich,  and  affronting,  with  impatient  covetousness, 
every  risk  of  ruin,  while  the  men  prefer  three  days  of  violent 
labor,  and  three  days  of  drunkenness,  to  six  days  of  moderate 
work  and  wise  rest.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a  principal, 
who  really  desires  to  help  his  workmen,  may  do  it  more 
effectually  than  by  checking  these  disorderly  habits  both  in 
himself  and  them ;  keeping  his  own  business  operations  on  a 
scale  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  them  securely,  not 
yielding  to  temptations  of  precarious  gain ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  leading  his  workmen  into  regular  habits  of  labor  and 
life,  either  by  inducing  them  rather  to  take  low  M-ages,  in  the 
form  of  a  fixed  salary,  than  high  wages,  subject  to  the  chance 
of  their  being  thrown  out  of  work ;  or,  if  this  be  impossible, 
by  discouraging  the  system  of  violent  exertion  for  nominally 
high  day  wages,  and  leading  the  men  to  take  lower  pay  for 
more  regular  labor. 

In  effecting  any  radical  changes  of  this  kind,  doubtless 
there  would  be  groat  inconvenience  and  loss  incurred  by  all 
the  originators  of  the  movement.  That  which  can  be  done 
with  perfect  convenience  and  without  loss,  is  not  always  the 
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thing  that  most  needs  to  be  done,  or  which  we  are  most 
imperatively  required  to  do. 

17.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  difference  hitherto  exist- 
ing between  regiments  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of 
violence,  and  for  purposes  of  manufacture ;  in  that  the  former 
appear  capable  of  self-sacrifice — the  latter,  not ;  which  singu- 
lar fact  is  the  real  reason  of  the  general  lowness  of  estimate 
in  which  the  profession  of  commerce  is  held,  as  compared 
with  that  of  arms.  Philosophically,  it  does  not,  at  first  sight, 
appear  reasonable  (many  writers  have  endeavored  to  prove  it 
unreasonable)  that  a  peaceable  and  rational  person,  whose 
trade  is  buying  and  selling,  should  be  held  in  less  honor  than 
an  unpeaceable  and  often  irrational  person,  whose  trade  is 
slaying.  Xevertheless,  the  consent  of  mankind  has  always, 
in  spite  of  the  philosophers,  given  precedence  to  the  soldier. 

And  this  is  right. 

For  the  soldier's  trade,  verily  and  essentially,  is  not  slaying, 
but  being  slain.  This,  without  well  knowing  its  own  mean- 
ing, the  world  honors  it  for.  A  bravo's  trade  is  slaying;  but 
the  world  has  never  resj^ected  bravos  more  than  merchants: 
the  reason  it  honors  the  soldier  is,  because  he  holds  his  life  at 
the  service  of  the  State.  Reckless  he  may  be — fond  of  pleas- 
ure or  of  adventure — all  kinds  of  bye-motives  and  mean 
impulses  may  have  determined  the  choice  of  his  profession, 
and  may  affect  (to  all  appearance  exclusively)  his  daily 
conduct  in  it ;  but  our  estimate  of  him  is  based  on  this  ulti- 
mate fact — of  which  we  are  well  assured — that  put  him  in  a 
fortress  breach,  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  behind 
him,  and  only  death  and  his  duty  in  front  of  him,  he  will 
keep  his  face  to  the  front ;  and  he  knows  that  his  choice  may 
be  put  to  him  at  any  moment — and  has  beforehand  taken  his 
part — virtually  takes  such  part  continually — does,  in  reality, 
die  daily. 

18.  !Not  less  is  the  respect  we  pay  to  the  lawyer  and  physi- 
cian, founded  ultimately  on  their  self-sacrifice.  Whatever 
the  learning  or  acuteness  of  a  great  lawyer,  our  chief  respect 
for  him  depends  on  our  belief  that,  set  in  a  judge's  seat,  he 
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will  strive  to  judge  justly,  come  of  it  what  may.  Could  we 
suppose  that  he  would  take  bribes,  and  use  his  acuteness  and 
legal  knowledge  to  give  plausibility  to  iniquitous  decisions, 
no  degree  of  intellect  would  win  for  him  our  respect.  Xothing 
will  win  it,  short  of  our  tacit  conviction,  that  in  all  important 
acts  of  his  life  justice  is  first  with  him ;  his  own  interest, 
second. 

In  the  case  of  a  physician,  the  ground  of  the  honor  we 
render  him  is  clearer  still.  Whatever  his  science,  we  would 
shrink  from  him  in  horror  if  we  found  him  regard  his 
patients  merely  as  subjects  to  experiment  upon;  much  more, 
if  we  found  that,  receiving  bribes  from  persons  interested  in 
their  deaths,  he  was  using  his  best  skill  to  give  poison  in  the 
mask  of  medicine. 

Finally,  the  principle  holds  with  utmost  clearness  as  it 
respects  clergymen.  !No  goodness  of  disposition  will  excuse 
want  of  science  in  a  physician,  or  of  shrewdness  in  an  advo- 
cate; but  a  clergyman,  even  though  his  power  of  intellect  be 
small,  is  respected  on  the  presumed  ground  of  his  unselfish- 
ness and  serviceableness. 

19.  ISTow,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  tact,  fore- 
sight, decision,  and  other  mental  powers,  required  for  the 
successful  management  of  a  large  mercantile  concern,  if  not 
such  as  could  be  compared  with  those  of  a  great  lawyer, 
general,  or  divine,  would  at  least  match  the  general  conditions 
of  mind  required  in  the  subordinate  officers  of  a  ship,  or  of  a 
regiment,  or  in  the  curate  of  a  country  parish.  If,  therefore, 
all  the  efficient  members  of  the  so-called  liberal  professions 
are  still,  somehow,  in  public  estimate  of  honor,  preferred 
before  the  head  of  a  commercial  firm,  the  reason  must  lie 
deeper  than  in  the  measurement  of  their  several  powers  of 
mind. 

And  the  essential  reason  for  such  preference  will  be  found 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  merchant  is  presumed  to  act  always 
selfishly.  His  work  may  be  very  necessary  to  the  community ; 
but  the  motive  of  it  is  understood  to  be  wholly  personal.  The 
merchant's  first  object  in  all  his  dealings  must  be  (the  public 
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believe)  to  get  as  much  for  himself,  and  leave  as  little  to  his 
neighbor  (or  customer)  as  possible.  Enforcing  this  npon 
him,  by  political  statute,  as  the  necessary  principle  of  his 
action ;  reconmiending  it  to  him  on  all  occasions,  and  them- 
selves reciprocally  adopting  it,  proclaiming  vociferously, 
for  law  of  the  universe,  that  a  buyer's  function  is  to  cheapen, 
and  a  seller's  to  cheat, — the  public,  nevertheless,  involun- 
tarily condemn  the  man  of  commerce  for  his  compliance  with 
their  own  statement,  and  stamp  him  for  ever  as  belonging  to 
an  inferior  grade  of  human  personality. 

20.  This  they  will  find,  eventually,  they  must  give  up 
doing.  They  must  not  cease  to  condemn  selfishness;  but 
they  will  have  to  discover  a  kind  of  commerce  which  is  not 
exclusively  selfish.  Or,  rather,  they  will  have  to  discover 
that  there  never  was,  or  can  be,  any  other  kind  of  commerce ; 
that  this  which  they  have  called  commerce  was  not  commerce 
at  all,  but  cozening ;  and  that  a  true  merchant  differs  as  much 
from  a  merchant  according  to  laws  of  modern  political  econ- 
omy, as  the  hero  of  the  '  Excursion  '  from  Autolycus.  They 
will  find  that  commerce  is  an  occupation  which  gentlemen 
will  every  day  see  more  need  to  engage  in,  rather  than  in  the 
businesses  of  talking  to  men,  or  slaying  them ;  that,  in  true 
commerce,  as  in  true  preaching,  or  true  fighting,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  admit  the  idea  of  occasional  voluntary  loss; — that 
sixpences  have  to  be  lost,  as  well  as  lives,  under  a  sense  of 
duty;  that  the  market  may  have  its  martyrdoms  as  well  as 
the  pulpit ;  and  trade  its  heroisms  as  well  as  war. 

]\lay  have — in  the  final  issue,  must  have — and  only  has  not 
had  yet,  because  men  of  heroic  temper  have  always  been  mis- 
guided in  their  youth  into  other  fields ;  not  recognizing  what 
is  in  our  days,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  fields;  so 
that,  while  many  a  zealous  person  loses  his  life  in  trying  to 
teach  the  form  of  a  gospel,  very  few  will  lose  a  hundred 
poimds  in  showing  the  practice  of  one. 

21.  The  fact  is,  that  people  never  have  had  clearly  ex- 
plained to  them  the  true  functions  of  a  merchant  with  respect 
to  other  people.  I  should  like  the  reader  to  be  very  clear 
about  this. 
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Five  great  intellectual  professions,  relating  to  daily  neces- 
sities of  life,  have  hitherto  existed — three  exist  necessarily, 
in  every  civilized  nation. 

The  Soldier's  profession  is  to  defend  it. 

The  Pastor's  to  teach  it. 

The  Physician's  to  keep  it  in  health. 

The  Lawyer's  to  enforce  jvstice  in  it. 

The  Merchant's  to  provide  for  it. 
And  the  duty  of  all  these  men  is,  on  due  occasion,  to  die 
for  it. 

"  On  due  occasion,"  namely : — 

The  Soldier,  rather  than  leave  his  post  in  battle. 

The  Physician,  rather  than  leave  his  post  in  plague. 

The  Pastor,  rather  than  teach  Falsehood, 

The  Lawyer,  rather  than  countenance  Injustice. 

The  Merchant — what  is  his  "  due  occasion  "  of  death  ? 

22.  It  is  the  main  question  for  the  merchant,  as  for  all 
of  us.  For,  truly,  the  man  who  does  not  know  when  to  die, 
does  not  know  how  to  live. 

Observe,  the  merchant's  function  (or  manufacturer's,  for 
in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  the  word  must  be 
understood  to  include  both)  is  to  provide  for  the  nation.  It 
is  no  more  his  function  to  get  profit  for  himself  out  of  that 
provision  than  it  is  a  clerg}^llan's  function  to  get  his  stipend. 
This  stipend  is  a  due  and  necessary  adjunct,  but  not  the  object 
of  his  life,  if  he  be  a  true  clergyman,  any  more  than  his  fee 
(or  honorarium)  is  the  object  of  life  to  a  true  physician. 
Xeither  is  his  fee  the  object  of  life  to  a  true  merchant.  All 
three,  if  true  men,  have  a  work  to  be  done  irrespective  of  fee 
— to  be  done  even  at  any  cost,  or  for  quite  the  contrary  of 
fee ;  the  pastor's  function  being  to  teach,  the  physician's  to 
heal,  and  the  merchant's,  as  I  have  said,  to  provide.  That 
is  to  say,  he  has  to  understand  to  their  very  root  the  qualities 
of  the  thing  he  deals  in,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  or  pro- 
ducing it ;  and  he  has  to  apply  all  his  sagacity  and  energy  to 
the  producing  or  obtaining  it  in  perfect  state,  and  distributing 
it  at  the  cheapest  possible  price  where  it  is  most  needed. 
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And  because  the  production  or  obtaining  of  any  commodity 
involves  necessarily  the  agency  of  many  lives  and  hands,  the 
merchant  becomes  in  the  course  of  his  business  the  master 
and  governor  of  large  masses  of  men  in  a  more  direct,  though 
less  confessed  way,  than  a  military  oiRcer  or  pastor;  so  that 
on  him  falls,  in  great  part,  the  responsibility  for  the  kind  of 
life  they  lead :  and  it  becomes  his  duty,  not  only  to  be  always 
considering  how  to  produce  what  he  sells,  in  the  purest  and 
cheapest  forms,  but  how  to  make  the  various  employments 
involved  in  the  production,  or  transference  of  it,  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  men  employed. 

23.  And  as  into  these  two  functions,  requiring  for  their 
right  exercise  the  highest  intelligence,  as  well  as  patience, 
kindness,  and  tact,  the  merchant  is  bound  to  put  all  his 
energy,  so  for  their  just  discharge  he  is  bound,  as  soldier  or 
physician  is  bound,  to  give  up,  if  need  be,  his  life,  in  such 
way  as  it  may  be  demanded  of  him.  Two  main  points  he 
has  in  his  providing  function  to  maintain:  first,  his  engage- 
ments (faithfulness  to  engagements  being  the  real  root  of  all 
possibilities,  in  commerce)  ;  and,  secondly,  the  perfectness 
and  purity  of  the  thing  provided ;  so  that,  rather  than  fail  in 
any  engagement,  or  consent  to  any  deterioration,  adulteration, 
or  unjust  and  exorbitant  price  of  that  which  he  provides,  he 
is  bound  to  meet  fearlessly  any  form  of  distress,  poverty,  or 
labor,  which  may,  through  maintenance  of  these  points,  come 
upon  him. 

24.  Again:  in  his  office  as  governor  of  the  men  employed 
by  him,  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  is  invested  with  a 
distinctly  paternal  authority  and  responsibility.  In  most 
cases,  a  youth  entering  a  commercial  establishment  is  with- 
drawn altogether  from  home  influence ;  his  master  must 
become  his  father,  else  he  has,  for  practical  and  constant 
help,  no  father  at  hand :  in  all  cases  the  master's  authority, 
together  with  the  general  tone  and  atmosphere  of  his  business, 
and  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  the  youth  is  com- 
pelled in  the  course  of  it  to  associate,  have  more  immediate 
and  pressing  weight  than  the  home  influence,  and  will  usually 
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neutralize  it  either  for  good  or  evil ;  so  that  the  only  means 
which  the  master  has  of  doing  justice  to  the  men  employed 
by  him  is  to  ask  himself  sternly  whether  he  is  dealing  with 
snch  subordinate  as  he  would  with  his  own  son,  if  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  take  such  a  position. 

Supposing  the  captain  of  a  frigate  saw  it  right,  or  were  by 
any  chance  obliged,  to  place  his  own  son  in  the  jwsition  of  a 
common  sailor:  as  he  would  then  treat  his  son,  he  is  bound 
always  to  treat  every  one  of  the  men  under  him.  So,  also, 
supposing  the  master  of  a  manufactory  saw  it  right,  or  were 
by  any  chance  obliged,  to  place  his  own  son  in  the  position 
of  an  ordinary  workman ;  as  he  would  then  treat  his  son, 
he  is  bound  always  to  treat  every  one  of  his  men.  This  is 
the  only  effective,  true,  or  practical  Rule  which  can  be  given 
on  this  point  of  political  economy. 

And  as  the  captain  of  a  ship  is  bound  to  be  the  last  man  to 
leave  his  ship  in  case  of  wreck,  and  to  share  his  last  crust  with 
the  sailors  in  case  of  famine,  so  the  manufacturer,  in  any 
commercial  crisis  or  distress,  is  bound  to  take  the  suffering 
of  it  with  his  men,  and  even  to  take  more  of  it  for  himself 
than  he  allows  his  men  to  feel ;  as  a  father  would  in  a  famine, 
shipwreck,  or  battle,  sacrifice  himself  for  his  son. 

25.  All  which  sounds  very  strange:  the  only  real  strange- 
ness in  the  matter  being,  nevertheless,  that  it  should  so  sound. 
For  all  this  is  true,  and  that  not  partially  nor  theoretically, 
but  everlastingly  and  practically:  all  other  doctrine  than  this 
respecting  matters  political  being  false  in  premises,  absurd 
in  deduction,  and  impossible  in  practice,  consistently  with 
any  progressive  state  of  national  life ;  all  the  life  Avhich  we 
now  possess  as  a  nation  showing  itself  in  the  resolute  denial 
and  scorn,  by  a  few  strong  minds  and  faithful  hearts,  of  the 
economic  principles  taught  to  our  multitudes,  which  prin- 
ciples, so  far  as  accepted,  lead  straight  to  national  destruction. 
Respecting  the  modes  and  forms  of  destruction  to  which  they 
lead,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  respecting  the  farther  practical 
working  of  true  polity,  I  hope  to  reason  further  in  a  following 
paper. 
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ESSAY   II. 


THE    VEINS    OF  WEALTH. 


26.  The  ansAver  which  would  be  made  bj  any  ordinary 
political  economist  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  is  in  few  words  as  follows: — 

'^  It  is  indeed  trne  that  certain  advantages  of  a  general 
nature  may  be  obtained  by  the  development  of  social  affec- 
tions. But  political  economists  never  professed,  nor  profess, 
to  take  advantages  of  a  general  natnre  into  consideration. 
Our  science  is  simply  the  science  of  getting  rich.  So  far 
from  being  a  fallacious  or  visionary  one,  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  practically  effective.  Persons  who  follow  its 
precepts  do  actually  become  rich,  and  persons  who  disobey 
them  become  poor.  Every  capitalist  of  Europe  has  acquired 
his  fortune  by  following  the  known  laws  of  our  science,  and 
increases  his  capital  daily  by  an  adherence  to  them.  It  is 
vain  to  bring  forward  tricks  of  logic,  against  the  force  of 
accomplished  facts.  Every  man  of  business  knows  by  expe- 
rience how  money  is  made,  and  how  it  is  lost." 

Pardon  me.  Men  of  business  do  indeed  know  how  they 
themselves  made  their  money,  or  how,  on  occasion,  they  lost 
it.  Playing  a  long-practiced  game,  they  are  familiar  with 
the  chances  of  its  cards,  and  can  rightly  explain  their  losses 
and  gains.  But  they  neither  know  who  keeps  the  bank  of 
the  gambling-house,  nor  what  other  games  may  be  played 
with  the  same  cards,  nor  what  other  losses  and  gains,  far 
away  among  the  dark  streets,  are  essentially,  though  invisibly, 
dependent  on  theirs  in  the  lighted  rooms.  They  have  learned 
a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  laws  of  mercantile  economy; 
but  not  one  of  those  of  political  economy. 

18 
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27.  Primarily,  which  is  very  notable  and  curious,  I  ob- 
serve that  men  of  business  rarely  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '"  rich."  At  least,  if  they  know,  they  do  not  in  their 
reasonings  allow  for  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  relative  word, 
implying  its  opposite  "  poor "  as  positively  as  the  word 
"  north  "  implies  its  opposite  "  south."  Men  nearly  always 
speak  and  write  as  if  riches  were  absolute,  and  it  were  pos- 
sible, by  following  certain  scientific  precepts,  for  everybody 
to  be  rich.  Whereas  riches  are  a  power  like  that  of  elec- 
tricity, acting  only  through  inequalities  or  negations  of  itself. 
The  force  of  the  giiinea  you  have  in  your  pocket  depends 
wholly  on  the  default  of  a  guinea  in  your  neighbor's  pocket. 
If  he  did  not  want  it,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  you ;  the 
degree  of  power  it  possesses  depends  accurately  upon  the 
need  or  desire  he  has  for  it, — and  the  art  of  making  yourself 
rich,  in  the  ordinary  mercantile  economist's  sense,  is  there- 
fore equally  and  necessarily  the  art  of  keeping  your  neighbor 
poor. 

I  would  not  contend  in  this  matter  (and  rarely  in  any 
matter)  for  the  acceptance  of  terms.  But  I  wish  the  reader 
clearly  and  deeply  to  understand  the  difference  between  the 
two  economies,  to  which  the  terms  "  Political  "  and  "  Mer- 
cantile "  might  not  unadvisedly  be  attached. 

28.  Political  economy  (the  economy  of  a  State,  or  of 
citizens)  consists  simply  in  the  production,  preservation, 
and  distribution,  at  fittest  time  and  place,  of  useful  or  pleas- 
urable things.  The  farmer  who  cuts  his  hay  at  the  right 
time ;  the  shipwright  who  drives  his  bolts  well  home  in  sound 
wood;  the  builder  who  lays  good  bricks  in  well-tempered 
mortar ;  the  housewife  who  takes  care  of  her  furniture  in  the 
parlor,  and  guards  against  all  waste  in  her  kitchen ;  and  the 
singer  who  rightly  disciplines,  and  never  overstrains  her 
voice,  are  all  political  economists  in  the  true  and  final  sense : 
adding  continually  to  the  riches  and  well-being  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong. 

But  mercantile  economy,  the  economy  of  "  merces  "  or  of 
"  pay,"   signifies  the   accumulation,   in  the  hands  of  indi- 
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viduals,  of  legal  or  moral  claim  upon,  or  power  over,  the  labor 
of  others ;  every  such  claim  implying  precisely  as  much  pov- 
erty or  debt  on  one  side,  as  it  implies  riches  or  right  on  the 
other. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  involve  an  addition  to 
the  actual  property,  or  well-being  of  the  State  in  which  it 
exists.  But  since  this  commercial  wealth,  or  power  over 
labor,  is  nearly  always  convertible  at  once  into  real  property, 
while  real  property  is  not  always  convertible  at  once  into 
power  over  labor,  the  idea  of  riches  among  active  men  in 
civilized  nations,  generally  refers  to  commercial  wealth;  and 
in  estimating  their  possessions,  they  rather  calculate  the  value 
of  their  horses  and  fields  by  the  number  of  guineas  they  could 
get  for  them,  than  the  value  of  their  guineas  by  the  number 
of  horses  and  fields  they  could  buy  with  them. 

29.  There  is,  however,'  another  reason  for  this  habit  of 
mind :  namely,  that  an  accumulation  of  real  property  is  of 
little  use  to  its  owner,  unless,  together  with  it,  he  has  com- 
mercial power  over  labor.  Thus,  suppose  any  person  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  a  large  estate  of  fruitful  land,  with  rich 
beds  of  gold  in  its  gravel ;  countless  herds  of  cattle  in  its 
pastures ;  houses,  and  gardens,  and  storehouses  full  of  useful 
stores :  but  suppose,  after  all,  that  he  could  get  no  servants  ? 
In  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  have  servants,  some  one  in 
his  neighborhood  must  be  poor,  and  in  want  of  his  gold — or 
his  corn.  Assume  that  no  one  is  in  want  of  either,  and  that 
no  servants  are  to  be  had.  He  must,  therefore,  bake  his  own 
bread,  make  his  o^^^l  clothes,  plow  his  own  ground,  and 
shepherd  his  own  flocks.  His  gold  will  be  as  useful  to  him 
as  any  other  yellow  pebbles  on  his  estate.  His  stores  must 
rot,  for  he  cannot  consume  them.  He  can  eat  no  more  than 
another  man  could  eat,  and  wear  no  more  than  another  man 
could  wear.  He  must  lead  a  life  of  severe  and  common  labor 
to  procure  even  ordinary  comforts;  he  will  be  ultimately 
unable  to  keep  either  houses  in  repair,  or  fields  in  cultivation  ; 
and  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  poor  man's  portion  of 
cottage  and  garden,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  waste  land. 
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trampled  by  wild  cattle,  and  encumbered  by  ruins  of  palaces, 
which  he  will  hardly  mock  at  himself  by  calling  "  his  own." 

30.  The  most  covetous  of  mankind  would,  with  small 
exultation,  I  presume,  accept  riches  of  this  kind  on  these 
terms.  What  is  really  desired,  under  the  name  of  riches,  is, 
essentially,  power  over  men ;  in  its  simplest  sense,  the  power 
of  obtaining  for  our  own  advantage  the  labor  of  servant, 
tradesman,  and  artist;  in  wider  sense,  authority  of  directing 
hirge  masses  of  the  nation  to  various  ends  (good,  trivial,  or 
hurtful  according  to  the  mind  of  the  rich  person).  And  this 
power  of  wealth  of  course  is  greater  or  less  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  poverty  of  the  men  over  whom  it  is  exercised,  and 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  who  are  as 
rich  as  ourselves,  and  who  are  ready  to  give  the  same  price 
for  an  article  of  which  the  supply  is  limited.  If  the  musi- 
cian is  poor,  he  will  sing  for  small  pay,  as  long  as  there  is 
only  one  person  who  can  pay  him ;  but  if  there  be  two  or  three, 
he  will  sing  for  the  one  who  offers  him  most.  And  thus  the 
power  of  the  riches  of  the  patron  (always  imperfect  and 
doubtful,  as  we  shall  see  presently  (§  39),  even  when  most 
authoritative j  depends  first  on  the  poverty  of  the  artist,  and 
then  on  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  equally  Avealthy 
persons,  who  also  want  seats  at  the  concert.  So  that,  as  above 
stated,  the  art  of  becoming  "  rich,"  in  the  common  sense, 
is  not  absolutely  nor  finally  the  art  of  accumulating  much 
money  for  ourselves,  but  also  of  contriving  that  our  neighbors 
shall  have  less.  In  accurate  terms,  it  is  ''  the  art  of  estab- 
lishing the  maximum  inequality  in  our  own  favor." 

31.  ISTow,  the  establishment  of  such  inequality  cannot  be 
shown  in  the  abstract  to  be  either  advantageous  or  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  body  of  the  nation.  The  rash  and  absurd 
assumption  that  such  inequalities  are  necessarily  advan- 
tageous, lies  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  popular  fallacies  on  the 
subject  of  political  economy.  For  the  eternal  and  inevitable 
law  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  beneficialness  of  the  inequality 
depends,  first,  on  the  methods  by  which  it  was  accomplished ; 
and,    secondly,    on    the    purposes    to   which    it    is    applied. 
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Inequalities  of  wealth,  unjustly  established,  have  assuredly 
injured  the  nation  in  which  they  exist  during  their  establish- 
ment ;  and,  unjustly  directed,  injure  it  yet  more  during  their 
existence.  But  inequalities  of  wealth,  justly  established, 
benefit  the  nation  in  the  course  of  their  establishment ;  and, 
nobly  used,  aid  it  yet  more  by  their  existence.  That  is  to 
say,  among  every  active  and  well-governed  people,  the  various 
strength  of  individuals,  tested  by  full  exertion  and  specially 
applied  to  various  need,  issues  in  unequal,  but  harmonious 
results,  receiving  reward  or  authority  according  to  its  class 
and  service  ;*  while,  in  the  inactive  or  ill-governed  nation. 


*  I  have  been  naturally  asked  several  times  with  respect  to  the  sen- 
tence in  the  first  of  these  papers,  ''the  bad  workmen  unemployed," 
■'But  what  are  you  to  do  with  your  bad  unemployed  workmen?" 
Well,  it  seems  to  me  the  question  miglit  have  occurred  to  you  before. 
Your  housemaid's  place  is  vacant — you  give  twenty  pounds  a  year — 
two  girls  come  for  it,  one  neatly  dressed,  the  other  dirtily  ;  one  with 
good  recommendations,  the  other  with  none.  You  do  not,  under  tliese 
circumstances,  usually  ask  the  dirty  one  if  she  will  come  for  fifteen 
pounds,  or  twelve ;  and,  on  her  consenting,  take  her  instead  of  tlie 
well-recommended  one.  Still  less  do  you  try  to  beat  both  down  by 
making  them  bid  against  each  other,  till  you  can  hire  both,  one  at 
twelve  pounds  a  year,  and  the  other  at  eight.  You  simply  take  the  one 
fittest  for  the  place,  and  send  away  the  other,  not  perhaps  concerning 
yourself  quite  as  much  as  you  should  with  the  question  which  you  now 
impatiently  put  to  me,  "  What  is  to  become  of  her?  "  For,  all  that  I 
advise  you  to  do,  is  to  deal  with  workmen  as  with  servants  ;  and  verily 
the  question  is  of  weight :  "  Your  bad  workman,  idler,  and  rogue — 
what  are  you  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

We  will  consider  of  this  presently  :  remember  tliat  the  administra- 
tion of  a  complete  system  of  national  commerce  and  industry  cannot 
be  explained  in  full  detail  within  the  space  of  twelve  pages.  Mean- 
time, consider  wlietlier,  there  being  confessedly  some  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  rogues  and  idlers,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  produce  as  few 
of  them  as  possible.  If  you  examine  into  the  history  of  rogues,  you 
will  find  they  are  as  truly  manufactured  articles  as  anything  else,  and 
it  is  just  because  our  present  system  of  political  economy  gives  so  large 
a  stimulus  to  that  manufacture  that  you  may  know  it  to  be  a  false  one. 
We  had  better  seek  for  a  system  which  will  develop  honest  men.  than 
for  one  which  will  deal  cunningly  with  vagabonds.  Let  us  reform  our 
schools,  and  we  shall  find  little  reform  needed  in  our  prisons. 
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the  gradations  of  decay  and  the  victories  of  treason  work  out 
also  their  own  rngged  system  of  subjection  and  success;  and 
substitute,  for  the  melodious  inequalities  of  concurrent  power, 
the  iniquitous  dominances  and  depressions  of  guilt  and  mis- 
fortune. 

32.  Thus  the  circulation  of  wealth  in  a  nation  resembles 
that  of  the  blood  in  the  natural  body.  There  is  one  quick- 
ness of  the  current  which  comes  of  cheerful  emotion  or  whole- 
some exercise ;  and  another  which  comes  of  shame  or  of  fever. 
There  is  a  flush  of  the  body  which  is  full  of  warmth  and  life ; 
and  another  which  will  pass  into  putrefaction. 

The  analogy  will  hold  down  even  to  minute  particulars. 
For  as  diseased  local  determination  of  the  blood  involves 
depression  of  the  general  health  of  the  system,  all  morbid 
local  action  of  riches  will  be  found  ultimately  to  involve  a 
weakening  of  the  resources  of  the  body  politic. 

The  mode  in  which  this  is  produced  may  be  at  once  under- 
stood by  examining  one  or  two  instances  of  the  development 
of  wealth  in  the  simplest  possible  circumstances. 

33.  Suppose  two  sailors  cast  away  on  an  uninhabited  coast, 
and  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  there  by  their  own  labor 
for  a  series  of  years. 

If  they  both  kept  their  health,  and  worked  steadily  and  in 
amity  with  each  other,  they  might  build  themselves  a  con- 
venient house,  and  in  time  come  to  possess  a  certain  quantity 
of  cultivated  land,  together  with  various  stores  laid  up  for 
future  use.  All  these  things  would  be  real  riches  or  prop- 
erty ;  and,  supposing  the  men  both  to  have  worked  equally 
hard,  they  would  each  have  right  to  equal  share  or  use  of 
it.  Their  political  economy  would  consist  merely  in  careful 
preservation  and  just  division  of  these  possessions.  Perhaps, 
however,  after  some  time  one  or  other  might  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  their  common  farming;  and  they  might 
in  consequence  agree  to  divide  the  land  they  had  brought 
under  the  spade  into  equal  shares,  so  that  each  might  thence- 
forward work  in  his  own  field,  and  live  by  it.  Suppose  that 
after  this  arrangement  had  been  made,  one  of  them  were  to 
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fall  ill,  ami  be  unable  to  work  on  liis  land  at  a  critical  time — 
say  of  sowing  or  harvest. 

He  would  naturally  ask  the  other  to  sow  or  reap  for  him. 

Then  his  companion  might  say,  with  perfect  justice,  "  I 
will  do  this  additional  work  for  you ;  but  if  I  do  it,  you  must 
promise  to  do  as  much  for  me  at  another  time.  I  will  count 
how  many  hours  I  spend  on  your  ground,  and  you  shall  give 
me  a  written  promise  to  work  for  the  same  number  of  hours 
on  mine,  whenever  I  need  your  help,  and  you  are  able  to 
give  it." 

34.  Suppose  the  disabled  man's  sickness  to  continue,  and 
that  under  various  circumstances,  for  several  years,  requir- 
ing the  help  of  the  other,  he  on  each  occasion  gave  a  written 
pledge  to  work,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  at  his  companion's 
orders,  for  the  same  number  of  hours  which  the  other  had 
given  up  to  him.  What  will  the  positions  of  the  two  men  be 
when  the  invalid  is  able  to  resume  work  ? 

Considered  as  a  "  Polls,"  or  state,  they  will  be  poorer  than 
they  would  have  been  otherwise :  poorer  by  the  withdrawal  of 
what  the  sick  man's  labor  would  have  produced  in  the  inter- 
val. His  friend  may  perhaps  have  toiled  with  an  energy 
quickened  by  the  enlarged  need,  but  in  the  end  his  own  land 
and  property  must  have  suffered  by  the  withdrawal  of  so 
much  of  his  time  and  thought  from  them :  and  the  united 
property  of  the  two  men  will  be  certainly  less  than  it  would 
have  been  if  both  had  remained  in  health  and  activity. 

But  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  are 
also  widely  altered.  The  sick  man  has  not  only  pledged  his 
labor  for  some  years,  but  will  probably  have  exhausted  his 
own  share  of  the  accumulated  stores,  and  will  be  in  conse- 
quence for  some  time  dependent  on  the  other  for  food,  which 
he  can  only  "  pay  "  or  reward  him  for  by  yet  more  deeply 
pledging  his  own  labor. 

Supposing  the  written  promises  to  be  held  entirely  valid 

(among  civilized  nations  their  validity  is  secured  by  legal 

measures*),  the  person  who  had  hitherto  worked  for  both 

*  The  disputes  which  exist  respecting  the  real  nature  of  money  arise 
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might  now,  if  he  chose,  rest  altogether,  and  pass  his  time  in 
idleness,  not  onlv  forcing  his  companion  to  redeem  all  the 
enffacements  he  had  already  entered  into,  hut  exactino;  from 
him  pledges  for  fnrther  labor,  to  an  arbitrary  amount,  for 
what  food  he  had  to  advance  to  him. 

35.  There  might  not,  from  first  to  last,  be  the  least  illegal- 
ity (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  in  the  arrangement; 
bnt  if  a  stranger  arrived  on  the  coast  at  this  advanced  epoch 
of  their  political  economy,  he  would  find  one  man  commer- 
cially Rich;  the  other  commercially  Poor.  He  would  see, 
perhaps,  with  no  small  surprise,  one  passing  his  days  in  idle- 
ness ;  the  other  laboring  for  both,  and  living  sparely,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  independence  at  some  distant  period. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  example  of  one  only  out  of  many 
ways  in  which  inequality  of  possession  may  be  established 
between  different  persons,  giving  rise  to  the  Mercantile  forms 
of  Riches  and  Poverty.  In  the  instance  before  us,  one  of  the 
men  might  from  the  first  have  deliberately  chosen  to  be  idle, 
and  to  put  his  life  in  pawn  for  present  ease;  or  he  might 
have  mismanaged  his  land,  and  been  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  his  neighbor  for  food  and  help,  pledging  his  future 
labor  for  it.  But  what  I  want  the  reader  to  note  especially 
is  the  fact,  common  to  a  large  number  of  typical  cases  of  this 
kind,  that  the  establishment  of  the  mercantile  wealth  which 
consists  in  a  claim  upon  labor,  signifies  a  political  diminution 
of  the  real  wealth  which  consists  in  substantial  possessions. 

more  from  the  disputants  examining  its  functions  on  different  sides, 
than  from  any  real  dissent  in  their  opinions.  All  money,  properly  so 
called,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  debt;  but  as  such,  it  may  eitlier  be 
considered  to  represent  the  labor  and  property  of  the  creditor,  or  the 
idleness  and  penury  of  the  debtor.  The  intricacy  of  the  question  has 
been  much  increased  by  the  (hitherto  necessary)  use  of  marketable 
commodities,  such  as  gold,  silver,  salt,  shells,  etc.,  to  give  intrinsic 
value  or  security  to  currency  ;  but  the  final  and  best  definition  of 
money  is  that  it  is  a  documentary  promise  ratified  and  guaranteed  by 
the  nation  to  give  or  find  a  certain  quantity  of  labor  on  demand.  A 
man's  labor  for  a  day  is  a  better  standard  of  value  than  a  measure  of 
any  produce,  because  no  produce  ever  maintains  a  consistent  rate  of 
productibility. 
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36.  Take  another  example,  more  consistent  with  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  aifairs  of  trade.  Suppose  that  three  men, 
instead  of  two,  formed  the  little  isolated  republic,  and  found 
themselves  obliged  to  separate,  in  order  to  farm  different 
pieces  of  land  at  some  distance  from  each  other  along  the 
coast :  each  estate  furnishing  a  distinct  kind  of  produce,  and 
each  more  or  less  in  need  of  the  material  raised  on  the  other. 
Suppose  that  the  third  man,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  all 
three,  imdertakes  simply  to  superintend  the  transference  of 
commodities  from  one  farm  to  the  other ;  on  condition  of 
receiving  some  sufficiently  remunerative  share  of  every  par- 
cel of  goods  conveyed,  or  of  some  other  parcel  received  in 
exchange  for  it. 

If  this  carrier  or  messenger  always  brings  to  each  estate, 
from  the  other,  what  is  chiefly  wanted,  at  the  right  time,  the 
operations  of  the  two  farmers  will  go  on  prosperously,  and 
the  largest  possible  result  in  produce,  or  wealth,  will  be 
attained  by  the  little  community.  But  suppose  no  intercourse 
between  the  landowners  is  possible,  except  through  the  travel- 
ing agent ;  and  that,  after  a  time,  this  agent,  watching  the 
course  of  each  man's  agriculture,  keeps  back  the  articles  with 
which  he  has  been  intrusted  until  there  comes  a  period  of 
extreme  necessity  for  them,  on  one  side  or  other,  and  then 
exacts  in  exchange  for  them  all  that  the  distressed  farmer 
can  spare  of  other  kinds  of  produce :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by 
ingeniously  watching  his  opportunities,  he  might  possess  him- 
self regularly  of  the  greater  part  of  the  superfluous  produce 
of  the  two  estates,  and  at  last,  in  some  year  of  severest  trial 
or  scarcity,  purchase  both  for  himself  and  maintain  the 
former  proprietors  thenceforward  as  his  laborers  or  servants. 

37.  This  would  be  a  case  of  commercial  wealth  acquired 
on  the  exactest  principles  of  modern  political  economy.  But 
more  distinctly  even  than  in  the  former  instance,  it  is  mani- 
fest in  this  that  the  wealth  of  the  State,  or  of  the  three  men 
considered  as  a  society,  is  collectively  less  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  merchant  been  content  with  juster  profit.  The 
operations  of  the  two  agriculturists  have  been  cramped  to  the 
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utmost ;  and  the  continual  limitations  of  the  supply  of  things 
thev  wanted  at  critical  times,  together  with  the  failure  of 
courage  consequent  on  the  prolongation  of  a  struggle  for  mere 
existence,  without  anj  sense  of  permanent  gain,  must  have 
seriously  diminished  the  effective  results  of  their  labor ;  and 
the  stores  finally  accumulated  in  the  merchant's  hands  will 
not  in  any  wise  be  of  equivalent  value  to  those  which,  had  his 
dealings  been  honest,  would  have  filled  at  once  the  granaries 
of  the  farmers  and  his  o\^ti. 

The  whole  question,  therefore,  respecting  not  only  the 
advantage,  but  even  the  quantity,  of  national  wealth,  resolves 
itself  finally  into  one  of  abstract  justice.  It  is  impossible  to 
conclude,  of  any  given  mass  of  acquired  wealth,  merely  by 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  whether  it  signifies  good  or  evil  to 
the  nation  in  the  midst  of  which  it  exists.  Its  real  value 
depends  on  the  moral  sigTi  attached  to  it,  just  as  sternly  as 
that  of  a  mathematical  quantity  depends  on  the  algebraical 
sigTi  attached  to  it.  Any  given  accumulation  of  commercial 
wealth  may  be  indicative,  on  the  one  hand,  of  faithful  indus- 
tries, progressive  energies,  and  productive  ingenuities:  or, 
on  the  other,  it  may  be  indicative  of  mortal  luxury,  merciless 
tyranny,  ruinous  chicane.  Some  treasures  are  heavy  with 
human  tears,  as  an  ill-stored  harvest  with  untimely  rain ;  and 
some  gold  is  brighter  in  sunshine  than  it  is  in  substance. 

38.  And  these  are  not,  observe,  merely  moral  or  pathetic 
attributes  of  riches,  which  the  seeker  of  riches  may,  if  he 
chooses,  despise ;  they  are,  literally  and  sternly,  material 
attributes  of  riches,  depreciating  or  exalting,  incalculably,  the 
monetary  signification  of  the  sum  in  question.  One  mass  of 
money  is  the  outcome  of  action  which  has  created, — another, 
of  action  which  has  annihilated, — ten  times  as  much  in  the 
gathering  of  it ;  such  and  such  strong  hands  have  been  para- 
lyzed, as  if  they  had  been  numbed  by  nightshade:  so  many 
strong  men's  courage  broken,  so  many  productive  operations 
hindered ;  this  and  the  other  false  direction  given  to  labor, 
and  lying  image  of  prosperity  set  up,  on  Dura  plains  dug  into 
seven-times-heated  furnaces.     That  which  seems  to  be  wealth 
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may  in  verity  be  only  the  i^ildod  index  of  far-reaching  ruin; 
a  wrecker's  handful  of  coin  gleaned  from  the  beach  to  which 
he  has  beguiled  an  argosy ;  a  camp-follower's  bundle  of  rags 
unwrapjied  from  the  breasts  of  goodly  soldiers  dead ;  the 
purchase-pieces  of  potter's  fields,  wherein  shall  be  buried 
together  the  citizen  and  the  stranger. 

And  therefore,  the  idea  that  directions  can  be  given  for  the 
gaining  of  wealth,  irrespectively  of  the  consideration  of  its 
moral  sources,  or  that  any  general  and  technical  law  of  pur- 
chase and  gain  can  be  set  down  for  national  practice,  is 
perhaps  the  most  insolently  futile  of  all  that  ever  beguiled 
men  through  their  vices.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  in 
history  record  of  anything  so  disgraceful  to  the  human  intel- 
lect as  the  modern  idea  that  the  commercial  text,  ''  Buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  represents,  or 
under  any  circumstances  could  represent,  an  available  prin- 
ciple of  national  economy.  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  ? — 
yes ;  but  what  made  your  market  cheap  ?  Charcoal  may  be 
cheap  among  your  roof  timbers  after  a  fire,  and  bricks  may 
be  cheap  in  yonr  streets  after  an  earthquake ;  but  fire  and 
earthquake  may  not  therefore  be  national  benefits.  Sell  in 
the  dearest  ? — yes,  truly ;  but  what  made  your  market  dear  ? 
You  sold  your  bread  well  to-day :  Avas  it  to  a  dying  man  who 
gave  his  last  coin  for  it,  and  will  never  need  bread  more ;  or 
to  a  rich  man  w'ho  to-morrow  will  buy  your  farm  over  your 
head ;  or  to  a  soldier  on  his  way  to  pillage  the  bank  in  which 
you  have  put  3'our  fortune  ? 

None  of  these  things  you  can  know.  One  thing  only  you 
can  know:  namely,  whether  this  dealing  of  yours  is  a  just 
and  faithful  one,  which  is  all  you  need  concern  yourself  about 
respecting  it ;  sure  thus  to  have  done  your  own  part  in  bring- 
ing about  ultimately  in  the  world  a  state  of  things  which  will 
not  issue  in  pillage  or  in  death.  And  thus  every  question 
concerning  these  things  merges  itself  ultimately  in  the  great 
question  of  justice,  which,  the  ground  being  thus  far  cleared 
for  it,  I  will  enter  upon  in  the  next  paper,  leaving  only,  in 
this,  three  final  points  for  the  reader's  consideration. 
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39.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  chief  value  and  virtue  of 
money  consists  in  its  having  power  over  hiunan  beings ;  that, 
without  this  power,  large  material  possessions  are  useless,  and 
to  any  person  possessing  such  power,  comparatively  unneces- 
sary. But  power  over  human  beings  is  attainable  by  other 
means  than  by  money.  As  I  said  a  few  pages  back  (§  30), 
the  money  power  is  always  imperfect  and  doubtful ;  there  are 
many  things  which  cannot  be  reached  Avith  it,  others  Avhich 
cannot  be  retained  by  it.  Many  joys  may  be  given  to  men 
which  cannot  be  bought  for  gold,  and  many  fidelities  found 
in  them  Avhich  cannot  be  rewarded  with  it. 

Trite  enough, — the  reader  thinks.  Yes:  but  it  is  not 
so  trite, — I  wish  it  were, — that  in  this  moral  power,  quite 
inscrutable  and  immeasurable  though  it  be,  there  is  a  mone- 
tary value  just  as  real  as  that  represented  by  more  ponderous 
currencies.  A  man's  hand  may  be  full  of  invisible  gold,  and 
the  wave  of  it,  or  the  grasp,  shall  do  more  than  another's  with 
a  shower  of  bullion.  This  invisible  gold,  also,  does  not 
necessarily  diminish  in  spending.  Political  economists  will 
do  well  some  day  to  take  heed  of  it,  though  they  cannot  take 
measure. 

But  farther.  Since  the  essence  of  wealth  consists  in  its 
authority  over  men,  if  the  apparent  or  nominal  wealth  fail 
in  this  power,  it  fails  in  essence ;  in  fact,  ceases  to  be  wealth 
at  all.  It  does  not  appear  lately  in  England,  that  our  author- 
ity over  men  is  absolute.  The  servants  show  some  disposition 
to  rush  riotously  upstairs,  under  an  impression  that  their 
wages  are  not  regiilarly  paid.  We  should  augur  ill  of  any 
gentleman's  property  to  whom  this  happened  every  other  day 
in  his  drawing-room. 

So,  also,  the  power  of  our  wealth  seems  limited  as  respects 
the  comfort  of  the  servants,  no  less  than  their  quietude.  The 
persons  in  the  kitchen  appear  to  be  ill-dressed,  squalid,  half- 
starved.  One  cannot  help  imagining  that  the  riches  of  the 
establishment  must  be  of  a  very  theoretical  and  documentary 
character. 

40.  Finally.     Since  the  essence  of  wealth  consists  in  power 
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over  men,  will  it  not  follow  that  the  nobler  and  the  more  in 
number  the  persons  are  over  whom  it  has  power,  the  greater 
the  wealth  ?  Perhaps  it  may  even  appear,  after  some  con- 
sideration, that  the  persons  themselves  are  the  wealth — that 
these  pieces  of  gold  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  guiding 
them,  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  Byzantine 
harness  or  trappings,  very  glittering  and  beautiful  in  barbaric 
sight,  wherewith  we  bridle  the  creatures;  but  that  if  these 
same  living  creatures  could  be  guided  without  the  fretting 
and  jingling  of  the  Byzants  in  their  mouths  and  ears,  they 
might  themselves  be  more  valuable  than  their  bridles.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  discovered  that  the  true  veins  of  wealth  are 
purple — and  not  in  Eoek,  but  in  Flesh — perhaps  even  that 
the  final  outcome  and  consummation  of  all  wealth  is  in  the 
producing  as  many  as  possible  full-breathed,  bright-eyed, 
and  happy -hearted  human  creatures.  Our  modern  wealth,  I 
think,  has  rather  a  tendency  the  other  way ; — most  political 
economists  appearing  to  consider  multitudes  of  human  crea- 
tures not  conducive  to  wealth,  or  at  best  conducive  to  it  only 
by  remaining  in  a  dim-eyed  and  narrow-chested  state  of  being. 
41.  Nevertheless,  it  is  open,  I  repeat,  to  serious  question, 
which  I  leave  to  the  reader's  pondering,  whether,  among 
national  manufactures,  that  of  Souls  of  a  good  quality  may 
not  at  last  turn  out  a  quite  leadingly  lucrative  one  ?  Nay, 
in  some  far-away  and  yet  undreamt-of  hour,  I  can  even  im- 
agine that  England  may  cast  all  thoughts  of  possessive  wealth 
back  to  the  barbaric  nations  among  whom  they  first  arose; 
and  that,  while  the  sands  of  the  Indus  and  adamant  of  Gol- 
conJa  may  yet  stiffen  the  housings  of  the  charger,  and  flash 
from  the  turban  of  the  slave,  she,  as  a  Christian  mother,  may 
at  last  attain  to  the  virtues  and  the  treasures  of  a  Heathen 
one,  and  be  able  to  lead  forth  her  Sons,  saying, — 

"  These  are  my  Jewels." 


ESSAY  III. 

QUI    JUDICATIS    TERKAM. 

42.  Some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  Jew  mer- 
chant, largely  engaged  in  business  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
reported  to  have  made  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  of  his  time 
(held  also  in  repute  for  much  practical  sagacity),  left  among 
his  ledgers  some  general  maxims  concerning  wealth,  which 
have  been  preserved,  strangely  enough,  even  to  our  own  days. 
They  were  held  in  considerable  respect  by  the  most  active 
traders  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  by  the  Venetians,  who 
even  went  so  far  in  their  admiration  as  to  place  a  statue  of 
the  old  Jew  on  the  angle  of  one  of  their  principal  public 
buildings.  Of  late  years  these  writings  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repute, being  opposed  in  every  particular  to  the  spirit  of 
modern  commerce.  Nevertheless  I  shall  reproduce  a  passage 
or  two  from  them  here,  partly  because  they  may  interest  the 
reader  by  their  novelty ;  and  chiefly  because  they  will  show 
him  that  it  is  possible  for  a  very  practical  and  acquisitive 
tradesman  to  hold,  through  a  not  unsuccessful  career,  that 
principle  of  distinction  between  well-gotten  and  ill-gotten 
wealth,  which,  partially  insisted  on  in  my  last  paper,  it  must 
be  our  work  more  completely  to  examine  in  this. 

43.  He  says,  for  instance,  in  one  place :  "  The  getting  of 
treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of 
them  that  seek  death ;  "  adding  in  another,  with  the  same 
meaning  (he  has  a  curious  way  of  doubling  his  sayings)  : 
"  Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing:  but  justice  delivers 
from  death."  Both  these  passages  are  notable  for  their 
assertions  of  death  as  the  only  real  issue  and  sum  of  attain- 
ment by  any  unjust  scheme  of  wealth.     If  we  read,  instead 
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of  "  lying  tongue,"  '"  lying  label,  title,  pretense,  or  advertise- 
ment," we  shall  more  clearly  perceive  the  bearing  of  the 
words  on  modern  business.  The  seeking  of  death  is  a  grand 
expression  of  the  true  course  of  men's  toil  in  such  business. 
We  usually  speak  as  if  death  pursued  us,  and  we  fled  from 
him ;  but  that  is  only  so  in  rare  instances.  Ordinarily  he 
masks  himself — makes  himself  beautiful — all-glorious;  not 
like  the  King's  daughter,  all-glorious  within,  but  outwardly: 
his  clothing  of  wrought  gold.  We  pursue  him  frantically 
all  our  days,  he  flying  or  hiding  from  us.  Our  crowning 
success  at  three-score  and  ten  is  utterly  and  perfectly  to  seize, 
and  hold  him  in  his  eternal  integrity — robes,  ashes,  and  sting. 
Again :  the  merchant  says,  "  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor 
to  increase  his  riches,  shall  surely  come  to  want."  And  again, 
more  strongly :  "  Rob  not  the  poor  because  he  is  poor ;  neither 
oppress  the  afilicted  in  the  place  of  business.  For  God  shall 
spoil  the  soul  of  those  that  spoiled  them." 

This  "  robbing  the  poor  because  he  is  poor,"  is  especially 
the  mercantile  form  of  theft,  consisting  in  taking  advantage 
of  a  man's  necessities  in  order  to  obtain  his  labor  or  property 
at  a  reduced  price.  The  ordinary  higlnvayman's  opposite 
form  of  robbery — of  the  rich,  because  he  is  rich — does  not 
appear  to  occur  so  often  to  the  old  merchant's  mind ;  prob- 
ably because,  being  less  profitable  and  more  dangerous  than 
the  robbery  of  the  poor,  it  is  rarely  practiced  by  persons  of 
discretion. 

44.  But  the  two  most  remarkable  passages  in  their  deep 
general  significance  are  the  following: — 

"  The  rich  and  the  poor  have  met.  God  is  their  maker." 
"  The  rich  and  the  poor  have  met.  God  is  their  light." 
They  "  have  met " :  more  literally,  have  stood  in  each 
other's  way  (ohviavernnt).  That  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts,  the  action  and  counteraction  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  the  meeting,  face  to  face,  of  rich  and  poor,  is  just 
as  appointed  and  necessary  a  law  of  that  world  as  the  flow  of 
stream  to  sea,  or  the  interchange  of  power  among  the  electric 
clouds: — "  God  is  their  maker."     But,  also,  this  action  may 
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be  either  gentle  and  just,  or  convulsive  and  destructive:  it 
may  be  by  rage  of  devouring  flood,  or  by  lapse  of  serviceable 
wave ; — in  blackness  of  thunderstroke,  or  continual  force  of 
vital  fire,  soft,  and  shapable  into  love-syllables  from  far 
away.  And  which  of  these  it  shall  be,  depends  on  both  rich 
and  poor  knowing  that  God  is  their  light ;  that  in  the  mystery 
of  human  life,  there  is  no  other  light  than  this  by  which  they 
can  see  each  other's  faces,  and  live ; — light,  which  is  called 
in  another  of  the  books  among  which  the  merchant's  maxims 
have  been  preserved,  the  "  sun  of  justice,"  *  of  which  it  is 
promised  that  it  shall  rise  at  last  with  "  healing  "  (health- 
giving  or  helping,  making  whole  or  setting  at  one)  in  its 
wings.  For  truly  this  healing  is  only  possible  by  means  of 
justice ;  no  love,  no  faith,  no  hope  will  do  it ;  men  will  be 
unwisely  fond — vainly  faithful, — unless  primarily  they  are 
just ;  and  the  mistake  of  the  best  men  through  generation 
after  generation,  has  been  that  great  one  of  thinking  to  help 
the  poor  by  almsgiving,  and  by  preaching  of  patience  or  of 
hope,  and  by  every  other  means,  emollient  or  consolatory, 
except  the  one  thing  which  God  orders  for  them,  justice. 
But  this  justice,  with  its  accompanying  holiness  or  helpful- 
ness, being  even  by  the  best  man  denied  in  its  trial  time,  is 
by  the  mass  of  men  hated  wdierever  it  appears :  so  that,  when 
the  choice  was  one  day  fairly  put  to  them,  they  denied  the 

*  More  accurately,  Sun  of  Justness ;  but,  instead  of  the  harsh  word 
"Justness,"  tlie  old  English  "Righteousness"  being  commonly  em- 
ploj'ed,-has,  by  getting  confused  with  "  godliness,"  or  attracting  about 
it  various  vague  and  broken  meanings,  prevented  most  persons  from 
receiving  the  force  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  The  word 
"  rigliteousness"  properly  refers  to  the  justice  of  rule,  or  right,  as  dis- 
tinguislied  from  "  equit}',"  which  refers  to  the  justice  of  balance. 
More  broadly.  Righteousness  is  King's  justice  ;  and  Equity  Judge's 
justice;  the  King  guiding  or  ruling  all,  the  Judge  dividing  or  discern- 
ing between  opposites  (therefore,  the  double  question,  '"  Man,  who 
made  me  a  ruler — fiiKaarfj^ — or  a  divider — /j.€picr?/i; — over  you  ? "')  Thus, 
with  respect  to  the  Justice  of  Clioice  (selection,  the  feebler  and  passive 
justice),  we  have  from  lego, — lex,  legal,  loi,  and  loyal ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  Justice  of  Rule  (direction,  the  stronger  and  active  justice), 
we  have  from  rego, — rex,  regal,  roi,  and  royal. 
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Helpful  One  and  the  Just ;  *  and  desired  a  murderer,  sedi- 
tion-raiser, and  robber,  to  be  granted  to  them ; — the  murderer 
instead  of  the  Lord  of  Life,  the  sedition-raiser  instead  of  the 
Prince  of.  Peace,  and  the  robber  instead  of  the  Just  Judge 
of  all  the  world. 

45.  I  have  just  spoken  of  the  flowing  of  streams  to  the  sea 
as  a  partial  image  of  the  action  of  wealth.  In  one  respect  it 
is  not  a  partial,  but  a  perfect  image.  The  popular  economist 
thinks  himself  Avise  in  having  discovered  that  wealth,  or 
the  forms  of  property  in  general,  must  go  where  they  are 
required ;  that  where  demand  is,  supply  must  follow.  He 
farther  declares  that  this  course  of  demand  and  supply  cannot 
be  forbidden  by  human  laws.  Precisely  in  the  same  sense, 
and  with  the  same  certainty,  the  waters  of  the  world  go  where 
they  are  required.  Where  the  land  falls,  the  water  flows. 
The  course  neither  of  clouds  nor  rivers  can  be  forbidden  by 
human  will.  But  the  disposition  and  administration  of  them 
can  be  altered  by  human  forethought.  Whether  the  stream 
shall  be  a  curse  or  a  blessing,  depends  upon  man's  labor,  and 
administrating  intelligence.  For  centuries  after  centuries, 
great  districts  of  the  world,  rich  in  soil,  and  favored  in  cli- 
mate, have  lain  desert  under  the  rage  of  their  own  rivers; 
nor  only  desert,  but  plague-struck.  The  stream  which, 
rightly  directed,  would  have  flowed  in  soft  irrigation  from 
field  to  field — would  have  purified  the  air,  given  food  to  man 
and  beast,  and  carried  their  burdens  for  them  on  its  bosom — 
now  overwhelms  the  plain  and  poisons  the  wind ;  its  breath 
pestilence,  and  its  work  famine.  In  like  manner  this  wealth 
"  goes  where  it  is  required."  No  human  laws  can  withstand 
its  flow.  They  can  only  guide  it :  but  this,  the  leading  trench 
and  limiting  mound  can  do  so  thoroughly,  that  it  shall  become 
water  of  life — the  riches  of  the  hand  of  wisdom  ;f  or,  on  the 
contrary,  bv  leavinfl:  it  to  its  oAvn  lawless  flow,  thev  mav  make 
it,  what  it  has  been  too  often,  the  last  and  deadliest  of  national 

*  In  another  place  written  with  the  same  meaning,  •'  Just,  and  having 
salvation." 
f  "  Length  of  days  in  her  right  hand  ;  in  her  left,  riches  and  honor." 
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plagiies:  water  of  Marah — the  water  -wbicli  feeds  the  roots 
of  all  evil. 

The  necessity  of  these  laws  of  distribution  or  restraint  is 
curiously  overlooked  in  the  ordinary  political  economist's 
definition  of  his  own  "  science."  He  calls  it,  shortly,  the 
"  science  of  getting  rich."  But  there  are  many  sciences,  as 
well  as  many  arts,  of  getting  rich.  Poisoning  people  of  large 
estates,  was  one  employed  largely  in  the  middle  ages;  adul- 
teration of  food  of  people  of  small  estates,  is  one  employed 
largely  now.  The  ancient  and  honorable  Highland  method 
of  black-mail ;  the  more  modern  and  less  honorable  system  of 
obtaining  goods  on  credit,  and  the  other  variously  improved 
methods  of  appropriation — which,  in  major  and  minor  scales 
of  industry,  down  to  the  most  artistic  pocket-picking,  we  owe 
to  recent  genius, — all  come  under  the  general  head  of  sciences, 
or  arts,  of  getting  rich. 

4G.  So  that  it  is  clear  the  popular  economist,  in  calling  his 
science  the  science  par  excellence  of  getting  rich,  must  attach 
some  peculiar  ideas  of  limitation  to  its  character.  I  hope  I 
do  not  misrepresent  him,  by  assuming  that  he  means  his 
science  to  be  the  science  of  "  getting  rich  by  legal  or  just 
means."  In  this  definition,  is  the  word  "  just,"  or  "  legal," 
finally  to  stand  ?.  For  it  is  possible  among  certain  nations, 
or  under  certain  rulers,  or  by  help  of  certain  advocates,  that 
proceedings  may  be  legal  which  are  by  no  means  just.  If, 
therefore,  we  leave  at  last  only  the  word  "  just  "  in  that  place 
of  our  definition,  the  insertion  of  this  solitary  and  small  word 
will  make  a  notable  difference  in  the  grammar  of  our  science. 
For  then  it  will  follow  that  in  order  to  grow  rich  scientifically, 
we  must  grow  rich  justly ;  and,  therefore,  know  what  is  just ; 
so  that  our  economy  will  no  longer  depend  merely  on  pru- 
dence, but  on  jurisprudence — and  that  of  divine,  not  human 
law.  Which  prudence  is  indeed  of  no  mean  order,  holding 
itself,  as  it  were,  high  in  the  air  of  heaven,  and  gazing  for 
ever  on  the  light  of  the  sun  of  justice ;  hence  the  souls  which 
have  excelled  in  it  are  represented  by  Dante  as  stars  forming 
in  heaven  for  ever  the  figure  of  the  eye  of  an  eagle;  they 
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having  been  in  life  the  disccrners  of  light  from  darkness;  or 
to  the  whole  human  race,  as  the  light  of  the  body,  which  is 
the  eye;  while  those  souls  which  form  the  wrings  of  the  bird 
(giving  power  and  dominion  to  justice,  "  healing  in  its 
wings  ")  trace  also  in  light  the  inscription  in  heaven:  "  dili- 

GITE    JUSTITIAM    QUI    JUDICATIS    TEKRAM."       "  Ye   who   judgG 

the  earth,  give  "  (not,  observe,  merely  love,  but)  ''  diligent 
love  to  justice  " :  the  love  which  seeks  diligently,  that  is  to 
say,  choosingly,  and  by  preference  to  all  things  else.  Which 
judging  or  doing  judgment  in  the  earth  is,  according  to  their 
capacity  and  position,  required  not  of  judges  only,  nor  of 
rulers  only,  but  of  all  men:*  a  truth  sorrowfully  lost  sight 
of  even  by  those  who  are  ready  enough  to  apply  to  themselves 
passages  in  which  Christian  men  are  spoken  of  as  called  to 
be  "  saints  "  (i.  e.  to  helpful  or  healing  functions)  ;  and 
"  chosen  to  be  kings  "  {i.  e.  to  knowing  or  directing  func- 
tions) ;  the  true  meaning  of  these  titles  having  been  long  lost 
through  the  pretenses  of  unhelpful  and  unable  persons  to 
saintly  and  kingly  character ;  also  through  the  once  popular 
idea  that  both  the  sanctity  and  royalty  are  to  consist  in  wear- 
ing long  robes  and  high  crowns,  instead  of  in  mercy  and 
judgment ;  wdiereas  all  true  sanctity  is  saving  power,  as  all 
true  royalty  is  ruling  power ;  and  injustice  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  denial  of  such  power,  which  "  makes  men  as  the  creep- 
ing things,  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  that  have  no  ruler  over 
them."  t 

*  I  hear  that  several  of  our  lawyers  have  been  greatly  amused  by  the 
statement  in  the  first  of  these  papers  that  a  lawyer's  function  was  to 
do  justice.  I  did  not  intend  it  for  a  jest ;  nevertheless  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  above  passage  neither  the  determination  nor  doing  of  justice 
are  contemplated  as  functions  wholly  peculiar  to  the  lawyer.  Possibly, 
tlie  more  our  standing  armies,  whether  of  soldiers,  pastors,  or  legis- 
lators (the  genei'ic  term  "  pastor"  including  all  teachers,  and  the 
generic  term  "lawyer"  including  makers  as  well  as  interpreters  of 
law),  can  be  superseded  by  the  force  of  national  heroism,  wisdom,  and 
honesty,  the  better  it  may  be  for  the  nation. 

f  It  being  the  privilege  of  the  fishes,  as  it  is  of  rats  and  wolves,  to 
live  by  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  ;  but  the  distinction  of  humanity, 
to  live  by  those  of  right. 
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47.  Absolute  justice  is  indeed  no  more  attainable  than 
absolute  truth ;  but  the  righteous  man  is  distinguished  from 
the  unrighteous  by  his  desire  and  hope  of  justice,  as  the  true 
man  from  the  false  by  his  desire  and  hope  of  truth.  And 
though  absolute  justice  be  unattainable,  as  much  justice  as 
we  need  for  all  practical  use  is  attainable  by  all  those  who 
make  it  their  aim. 

We  have  to  examine,  then,  in  the  subject  before  us,  what 
are  the  laws  of  justice  respecting  payment  of  labor — no  small 
part,  these,  of  the  foundations  of  all  jurisprudence. 

I  reduced,  in  my  last  paper,  the  idea  of  money  payment  to 
its  simplest  or  radical  terms.  In  those  terms  its  nature,  and 
the  conditions  of  justice  respecting  it,  can  be  best  ascertained. 

Money  payment,  as  there  stated,,  consists  radically  in  a 
promise  to  some  person  working  for  us,  that  for  the  time  and 
labor  he  spends  in  our  service  to-day  we  will  give  or  procure 
equivalent  time  and  labor  in  his  service  at  any  future  time 
when  he  may  demand  it.* 

If  we  promise  to  give  him  less  labor  than  he  has  given  us, 
we  under-pay  him.  If  we  promise  to  give  him  more  labor 
than  he  has  given  us,  we  over-pay  him.  In  practice,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  when  two  men  are 
ready  to  do  the  work,  and  only  one  man  wants  to  have  it  done, 
the  two  men  underbid  each  other  for  it ;  and  the  one  who  gets 
it  to  do,  is  under-paid.  But  when  two  men  want  the  work 
done,  and  there  is  only  one  man  ready  to  do  it,  the  two  men 
who  want  it  done  overbid  each  other,  and  the  workman  is 
over-paid. 

*  It  might  appear  at  first  that  the  market  price  of  labor  expressed 
such  an  exchange  :  but  this  is  a  fallacy,  for  the  market  price  is  tlie 
momentary  price  of  the  kind  of  labor  required,  but  the  just  price  is  its 
equivalent  of  the  productive  labor  of  mankind.  This  difference  will 
be  analj-zed  in  its  place.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  I  speak  here  only 
of  the  excliangeable  value  of  labor,  not  of  that  of  commodities.  The 
exchangeable  value  of  a  commodity  is  that  of  the  labor  required  to 
produce  it,  multiplied  into  the  force  of  the  demand  for  it.  If  the  value 
of  the  labor  =  x  and  the  force  of  demand  =  y,  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  commodity  is  xy,  in  which  if  either  x  ==  0,  or  ?/  =  0,  xy  =  0. 
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48.  I  Avill  examine  these  two  points  of  injustice  in  succes- 
sion ;  but  iirst  I  wish  the  reader  to  clearly  nnderstand  the 
central  principle,  lying  between  the  two,  of  right  or  just 
payment. 

When  we  ask  a  service  of  any  man,  he  may  either  give  it 
us  freely,  or  demand  payment  for  it.  Respecting  free  gift 
of  service,  there  is  no  question  at  present,  that  being  a  matter 
of  aifection — not  of  traffic.  But  if  he  demand  payment  for 
it,  and  we  wish  to  treat  him  with  absolute  equity,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  equity  can  only  consist  in  giving  time  for  time, 
strength  for  strength,  and  skill  for  skill.  If  a  man  works  an 
hour  for  us,  and  we  only  promise  to  work  half  an  hour  for 
him  in  return,  we  obtain  an  unjust  advantage.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  promise  to  work  an  hour  and  a  half  for  him  in 
return,  he  has  an  unjust  advantage.  The  justice  consists  in 
absolute  exchange ;  or,  if  there  be  any  respect  to  the  stations 
of  the  parties,  it  will  not  be  in  favor  of  the  employer:  there 
is  certainly  no  equitable  reason  in  a  man's  being  poor,  that 
if  he  give  rae  a  pound  of  bread  to-day,  I  should  return  him 
less  than  a  pound  of  bread  to-morrow ;  or  any  equitable 
reason  in  a  man's  being  uneducated,  that  if  he  uses  a  certain 
quantity  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  my  service,  I  should  use 
a  less  quantity  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  his.  Perhaps, 
ultimately,  it  may  appear  desirable,  or,  to  say  the  least, 
gracious,  that  I  should  give  in  return  somewhat  more  than  I 
received.  But  at  present,  we  are  concerned  on  the  law  of 
justice  only,  which  is  that  of  perfect  and  accurate  exchange; 
— one  circumstance  only  interfering  with  the  simplicity  of 
this  radical  idea  of  just  payment — that  inasmuch  as  labor 
(rightly  directed)  is  fruitful  just  as  seed  is,  the  fruit  (or 
"  interest,"  as  it  is  called)  of  the  labor  first  given,  or  "  ad- 
vanced," ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  balanced  by  an 
additional  quantity  of  labor  in  the  subsequent  repayment. 
Supposing  the  repayment  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  of  any  other  given  time,  this  calculation  could  be  approxi- 
mately made,  but  as  money  (that  is  to  say,  cash)  payment 
involves  no  reference  to  time   (it  being  optional  with  the 
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person  paid  to  spend  what  lie  receives  at  once  or  after  any 
number  of  years),  we  can  only  assume,  generally,  that  some 
slight  advantage  must  in  equity  be  allowed  to  the  person  who 
advances  the  labor,  so  that  the  typical  form  of  bargain  will 
be :  If  you  give  me  an  hour  to-day,  I  will  give  you  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  on  demand.  If  you  give  me  a  pound  of 
bread  to-day,  I  will  give  you  seventeen  ounces  on  demand, 
and  so  on.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  note  is, 
that  the  amount  returned  is  at  least  in  equity  not  to  be  less 
than  the  amount  given. 

The  abstract  idea,  then,  of  just  or  due  wages,  as  respects 
the  laborer,  is  that  they  will  consist  in  a  sum  of  money  which 
will  at  any  time  procure  for  him  at  least  as  much  labor  as 
he  has  given,  rather  more  than  less.  And  this  equity  or 
justice  of  payment  is,  observe,  wholly  independent  of  any 
reference  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  willing  to  do  the 
work.  I  want  a  horseshoe  for  my  horse.  Twenty  smiths, 
or  twenty  thousand  smiths  may  be  ready  to  forge  it ;  their 
number  does  not  in  one  atom's  weight  aifect  the  question  of 
the  equitable  payment  of  the  one  who  does  forge  it.  It  costs 
him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  life,  and  so  much  skill  and 
strength  of  arm,  to  make  that  horseshoe  for  me.  Then  at 
some  future  time  I  am  bound  in  equity  to  give  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  some  minutes  more,  of  my  life  (or  of  some 
other  person's  at  my  disposal),  and  also  as  much  strength  of 
arm  and  skill,  and  a  little  more,  in  making  or  doing  what 
the  smith  may  have  need  of. 

49.  Such  being  the  abstract  theory  of  just  remunerative 
payment,  its  application  is  practically  modified  by  the  fact 
that  the  order  for  labor,  given  in  payment,  is. general,  while 
the  labor  received  is  special.  The  current  coin  or  document 
is  practically  an  order  on  the  nation  for  so  much  work  of  any 
kind ;  and  this  universal  applicability  to  immediate  need 
renders  it  so  much  more  valuable  than  special  labor  can  be, 
that  an  order  for  a  less  quantity  of  this  general  toil  will 
always  be  accepted  as  a  just  equivalent  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  special  toil.     Any  given  craftsman  will  always  be  willing 
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to  give  an  hour  of  liis  own  work  in  order  to  receive  command 
over  half  an  honr,  or  even  much  less,  of  national  work.  This 
sonree  of  uncertainty,  together  with  the  ditticnlty  of  deter- 
mining the  monetary  value  of  skill,*  render  the  ascertain- 
ment (even  approximate)  of  the  proper  wages  of  any  given 
labor  in  terms  of  a  currency,  matter  of  consideral)le  com- 
plexity.    But  they  do  not  affect  the  principle  of  exchange. 

*  Under  the  term  "skill"  I  mean  to  include  the  united  force  of 
experience,  intellect,  and  passion,  in  their  operation  on  manual  labor  : 
and  under  the  term  "  passion,"  to  include  the  entire  range  and  agency 
of  tlie  moi-al  feelings;  from  the  simple  patience  and  gentleness  of 
mind  wliich  will  give  continuity  and  fineness  to  the  touch,  or  enable 
one  person  to  work  without  fatigue,  and  witli  good  effect,  twice  as 
long  as  another,  up  to  the  qualities  of  character  which  render  science 
possible — (the  retardation  of  science  by  envy  is  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous losses  in  the  economy  of  the  present  century) — and  to  the 
incommunicable  emotion  and  imagination  which  are  the  first  and 
mightiest  sources  of  all  value  in  art. 

It  is  highly  singular  that  political  economists  should  not  yet  have 
perceived,  if  not  the  moral,  at  least  the  passionate  element,  to  be  an 
inextricable  quantity  in  eveiy  calculation,  I  cannot  conceive,  for  in- 
stance, how  it  was  possible  that  Mr.  Mill  should  have  followed  the  true 
clue  so  far  as  to  write, — "  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  importance — even 
in  a  purely  productive  and  material  point  of  view — of  mere  thought," 
without  seeing  that  it  was  logically  necessary  to  add  also,  "and  of 
mere  feeling."  And  this  the  more,  because  in  his  first  definition  of 
labor  he  includes  in  the  idea  of  it  "  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind 
connected  with  the  employment  of  one's  thoughts  in  a  particular  occu- 
pation." True  ;  but  wliy  not  also,  "  feelings  of  an  agreeable  kind  '"  ? 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  feelings  which  retard  labor  are  more 
essentially  a  part  of  the  labor  than  those  which  accelerate  it.  Tlie  first 
are  paid  for  as  pain,  the  second  as  power.  The  workman  is  merely 
indemnified  for  tlie  first ;  but  the  second  botli  pi'oduce  a  part  of  tlie 
exchangeable  value  of  the  work,  and  materially  increase  its  actual 
quantity. 

"  Fritz  is  with  us.  He  is  worth  fifty  thousand  men."  Truh',  a  large 
addition  to  the  fnaterial  force  ; — consisting,  however,  be  it  observed, 
not  more  in  operations  carried  on  in  Fritz's  head,  than  in  operations 
carried  on  in  his  armies'  lieart.  "  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  importance 
of  viere  thought."  Perhaps  not !  Nay,  suppose  some  day  it  should 
turn  out  tliat  "mere"  thought  was  in  itself  a  recommendable  object 
of  production,  and  that  all  Material  production  was  only  a  step  towards 
this  more  precious  Immaterial  one  ? 
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The  worth  of  the  work  may  not  be  easily  known ;  but  it  has 
a  worth,  just  as  fixed  and  real  as  the  specific  gTavity  of  a 
substance,  though  such  specific  gravity  may  not  be  easily 
ascertainable  when  the  substance  is  united  with  many  others. 
Xor  is  there  so  much  difficulty  or  chance  in  determining 
it,  as  in  determining  the  ordinary  maxima  and  minima  of 
vulgar  political  economy.  There  are  few  bargains  in  which 
the  buyer  can  ascertain  with  anything  like  precision  that  the 
seller  would  have  taken  no  less ; — or  the  seller  acquire  more 
than  a  comfortable  faith  that  the  purchaser  would  have  given 
no  more.  This  impossibility  of  precise  knowledge  prevents 
neither  from  striving  to  attain  the  desired  point  of  greatest 
vexation  and  injury  to  the  other,  nor  from  accepting  it  for 
a  scientific  principle  that  he  is  to  buy  for  the  least  and  sell 
for  the  most  possible,  though  what  the  real  least  or  most  may 
be  he  cannot  tell.  In  like  manner,  a  just  person  lays  it  down 
for  a  scientific  principle  that  he  is  to  pay  a  just  price,  and, 
without  being  able  precisely  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  such 
a  price,  will  nevertheless  strive  to  attain  the  closest  possible 
approximation  to  them.  A  practically  serviceable  approxi- 
mation he  can  obtain.  It  is  easier  to  determine  scientifically 
what  a  man  ought  to  have  for  his  work,  than  what  his  neces- 
sities will  compel  him  to  take  for  it.  His  necessities  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  empirical,  but  his  due  by  analytical, 
investigation.  In  the  one  case,  you  try  your  answer  to  the 
sum  like  a  puzzled  school-boy — till  you  find  one  that  fits ;  in 
the  other,  you  bring  out  your  result  within  certain  limits,  by 
process  of  calculation. 

50.  Supposing,  then,  the  just  wages  of  any  quantity  of 
given  labor  to  have  been  ascertained,  let  us  examine  the  first 
results  of  just  and  unjust  payment,  when  in  favor  of  the 
purchaser  or  employer :  i.  e.,  when  two  men  are  ready  to  do 
the  work,  and  only  one  wants  to  have  it  done. 

The  unjust  purchaser  forces  the  two  to  bid  against  each 
other  till  he  has  reduced  their  demand  to  its  lowest  terms. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  lowest  bidder  offers  to  do  the  work  at 
half  its  just  price. 
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The  purchaser  employs  him,  and  does  not  employ  the 
other.  The  first  or  apparent  result  is,  therefore,  that  one  of 
the  two  men  is  left  ont  of  employ,  or  to  starvation,  jnst  as 
definitely  as  by  the  just  procedure  of  givini^  fair  price  to 
the  best  workman.  The  various  writers  who  endeavored  to 
invalidate  the  positions  of  my  first  paper  never  saw  this,  and 
assumed  that  the  unjust  hirer  employed  both.  He  employs 
both  no  more  than  the  just  hirer.  The  only  difference  (in 
the  outset)  is  that  the  just  man  pays  sufficiently,  the  unjust 
man  insufficiently,  for  the  labor  of  the  single  person  employed. 

I  say,  '^  in  the  outset  "  ;  for  this  first  or  apparent  difference 
is  not  the  actual  difference.  By  the  unjust  procedure,  half 
the  proper  price  of  the  work  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployer. This  enables  him  to  hire  another  man  at  the  same 
unjust  rate,  on  some  other  kind  of  work;  and  the  final  result 
is  that  he  has  two  men  working  for  him  at  half-price,  and  two 
are  out  of  employ. 

51.  By  the  just  procedure,  the  whole  2:)rice  of  the  first 
piece  of  work  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  does  it. 
No  surplus  being  left  in  the  employer's  hands,  he  cannot  hire 
another  man  for  another  piece  of  labor.  But  by  precisely 
so  much  as  his  power  is  diminished,  the  hired  workman's 
power  is  increased  :  that  is  to  say,  by  the  additional  half  of 
the  price  he  has  received;  which  additional  half  ]ie  has  the 
power  of  using  to  employ  another  man  in  his  service.  I  will 
suppose,  for  the  moment,  the  least  favorable,  though  quite 
probable,  case — that,  though  justly  treated  himself,  he  yet 
will  act  unjustly  to  his  subordinate;  and  hire  at  half-price  if 
he  can.  The  final  result  will  then  be,  that  one  man  works 
for  the  employer,  at  just  price;  one  for  the  workman,  at  half- 
price  ;  and  two,  as  in  the  first  case,  are  still  out  of  employ. 
These  two,  as  I  said  before,  are  out  of  employ  in  both  cases. 
The  difference  between  the  just  and  unjust  procedure  does 
not  lie  in  the  number  of  men  hired,  but  in  the  price  paid  to 
them,  and  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  paid.  The  essential 
difference,  that  which  I  want  the  reader  to  see  clearly,  is, 
that  in  the  unjust  case,  two  men  work  for  one,  the  first  hirer. 
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In  the  just  case,  one  man  works  for  the  first  hirer,  one  for 
the  person  hired,  and  so  on,  down  or  np  through  the  various 
grades  of  service;  the  influence  being  carried  forward  by 
justice,  and  arrested  by  injustice.  The  universal  and  con- 
stant action  of  justice  in  this  matter  is  therefore  to  diminish 
the  power  of  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  over 
masses  of  men,  and  to  distribute  it  through  a  chain  of  men. 
The  actual  power  exerted  by  the  wealth  is  the  same  in  both 
cases ;  but  by  injustice  it  is  put  all  into  one  man's  hands,  so 
that  he  directs  at  once  and  with  equal  force  the  labor  of 
a  circle  of  men  about  him ;  by  the  just  procedure,  he  is 
permitted  to  touch  the  nearest  only,  through  whom,  with 
diminished  force,  modified  by  new  minds,  the  energy  of  the 
wealth  passes  on  to  others,  and  so  till  it  exhausts  itself. 

52.  The  immediate  operation  of  justice  in  this  respect  is 
therefore  to  diminish  the  power  of  wealth,  first,  in  acquisition 
of  luxury,  and  secondly,  in  exercise  of  moral  influence.  The 
employer  cannot  concentrate  so  multitudinous  labor  on  his 
own  interests,  nor  can  he  subdue  so  multitudinous  mind  to 
his  own  will.  But  the  secondary  operation  of  justice  is  not 
less  important.  The  insufficient  payment  of  the  group  of  men 
working  for  one,  places  each  under  a  maximum  of  difiiculty 
in  rising  above  his  position.  The  tendency  of  the  system  is 
to  check  advancement.  But  the  sufficient  or  just  payment, 
distributed  through  a  descending  series  of  offices  or  grades 
of  labor,*  gives  each  subordinated  person  fair  and  sufficient 

*  I  am  sorry  to  lose  time  by  answering,  however  curtlj^  the  equivo- 
cations of  tlie  writers  who  sought  to  obscure  the  instances  given  of 
regulated  labor  in  the  first  of  these  papers,  by  confusing  kinds,  ranks, 
and  quantities  of  labor  with  its  qualities.  I  never  said  that  a  colonel 
sliould  have  the  same  pay  as  a  private,  nor  a  bishop  the  same  pay  as  a 
cui'ate.  Neither  did  I  say  that  more  work  ought  to  be  paid  as  less 
work  (so  that  the  curate  of  a  parish  of  two  thousand  souls  should  have 
no  more  than  the  curate  of  a  parish  of  five  hundred).  But  I  said  that, 
so  far  as  you  employ  it  at  all,  bad  work  sliould  be  paid  no  less  than 
good  work  ;  as  a  bad  clergyman  yet  takes  his  tithes,  a  bad  physician 
takes  his  fee,  and  a  bad  lawyer  his  costs.  And  this,  as  will  be  farther 
shown  in  the  conclusion,  I  said,  and  say,  partly  because  the  best  work 
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moans  of  risins^  in  tlie  social  scale,  if  he  chooses  to  use  them ; 
and  thus  not  only  diminishes  the  immediate  power  of  wealth, 
bnt  removes  the  worst  disabilities  of  poverty. 

53.  It  is  on  this  vital  problem  that  the  entire  destiny  of 
the  laborer  is  ultimately  dependent.  Many  minor  interests 
may  sometimes  appear  to  interfere  with  it,  but  all  branch 
from  it.  For  instance,  considerable  acitation  is  often  caused 
in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  when  they  discover  the 
share  which  they  nominally,  and  to  all  appearance,  actually, 
pay  out  of  their  wa^es  in  taxation  (I  believe  thirty-five  or 
forty  per  cent).  This  sounds  very  grievous;  but  in  reality 
the  laborer  does  not  pay  it,  but  his  employer.  If  the  work- 
man had  not  to  pay  it,  his  wages  would  be  less  by  just  that 
sum ;  competition  would  still  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  rate 
at  which  life  was  possible.  Similarly  the  lower  orders  agi- 
tated for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,*  thinking  they  would 

never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  done  for  money  at  all ;  but  chiefl}'^  because, 
the  moment  people  know  they  have  to  pay  the  bad  and  good  alike, 
they  will  try  to  discern  the  one  from  the  other,  and  not  use  the  bad. 
A  sagacious  writer  in  the  Scotsman  asks  me  if  I  should  like  any  com- 
mon scribbler  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  as  their  good 
authors  are.  I  should,  if  they  employed  him — but  would  seriously 
recommend  them,  for  the  scribbler's  sake  as  well  as  their  own,  not  to 
employ  him.  The  quantity  of  its  money,  which  the  country  at  present 
invests  in  scribbling  is  not,  in  the  outcome  of  it,  economically  spent  : 
and  even  the  highly  ingenious  person  to  whom  this  question  occurred, 
might  perhaps  have  been  more  beneficially  employed  than  in  printing  it. 

*  I  have  to  acknowledge  an  interesting  communication  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade  from  Paisley  (for  a  short  letter  from  "  A  Well- 
wisher  ■'  at ,  my  thanks  are  yet  more  due).     But  the  Scottish  writer 

will,  I  fear,  be  disagreeably  surprised  to  hear,  that  I  am,  and  always 
have  been,  an  utterly  fearless  and  unscrupulous  free-trader.  Se%'en 
years  ago,  speaking  of  the  various  signs  of  infancy  in  tlie  European 
mind  ('Stones  of  Venice,'  volume  iii.),  I  wrote:  "Tlie  first  princi- 
ples of  commerce  were  acknowledged  by  the  English  parliament  oidy 
a  few  months  ago,  in  its  free-trade  measures,  and  are  still  so  little  un- 
derstood by  the  million,  that  no  nation  dares  to  abolish  its  custom- 
hotises." 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  admit  even  the  idea  of  reciprocity. 
Let  other  nations,  if  they  like,  keep  their  ports  shut ;  every  wise  nation 
will  throw  its  own  open.    It  is  not  the  opening  them,  but  a  sudden, 
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be  better  off  if  bread  were  cheaper ;  never  perceiving  that  as 
soon  as  bread  was  permanently  cheaper,  wages  would  per- 
manently fall  in  precisely  that  proportion.  The  corn  laws 
were  rightly  repealed ;  not,  however,  because  they  directly 
oppressed  the  poor,  but  because  they  indirectly  oppressed 
them  in  causing  a  large  quantity  of  their  labor  to  be  consumed 
unproductively.  So  also  unnecessary  taxation  oppresses 
them,  through  destruction  of  capital ;  but  the  destiny  of  the 
poor  depends  primarily  always  on  this  one  question  of  due- 
ness  of  wages.  Their  distress  (irrespectively  of  that  caused 
by  sloth,  minor  error,  or  crime)  arises  on  the  grand  scale 
from  the  two  reacting  forces  of  competition  and  oppression. 
There  is  not  yet,  nor  will  yet  for  ages  be,  any  real  over- 
population in  the  world ;  but  a  local  over-population,  or, 
more  accurately,  a  degree  of  population  locally  unmanageable 
under  existing  circumstances  for  want  of  forethought  and 
sufficient  machinery,  necessarily  shows  itself  by  pressure  of 

inconsiderate,  and  blunderingly  experimental  manner  of  opening  them, 
which  does  liarm.  If  you  have  been  protecting  a  manufacture  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  you  must  not  take  the  protection  off  in  a  moment, 
so  as  to  throw  every  one  of  its  operatives  at  once  out  of  employ,  any 
more  than  you  must  take  all  its  wrappings  off  a  feeble  child  at  once  in 
cold  weather,  though  the  cumber  of  them  may  have  been  radically 
injuring  its  health.  Little  by  little,  you  must  restore  it  to  freedom 
and  to  air. 

Most  people's  minds  are  in  curious  confusion  on  the  subject  of  free- 
trade,  because  they  suppose  it  to  imply  enlarged  competition.  On  the 
contrary,  free-trade  puts  an  end  to  all  competition.  '•  Protection  " 
(among  various  other  mischievous  functions)  endeavoi^s  to  enable  one 
country  to  compete  with  another  in  tlie  production  of  an  article  at  a 
disadvantage.  When  trade  is  entirely  free,  no  country  can  be  com- 
peted with  in  the  articles  for  the  production  of  which  it  is  naturally 
calculated ;  nor  can  it  compete  with  any  other,  in  the  pioduction  of 
articles  for  which  it  is  not  naturally  calculated.  Tuscany,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  compete  with  England  in  steel,  nor  England  with  Tus- 
cany in  oil.  Tiiey  must  exchange  tlieir  steel  and  oil.  Which  exchange 
should  be  as  frank  and  free  as  honesty  and  the  sea-winds  can  make  it. 
Competition,  indeed,  arises  at  first,  and  sharply,  in  order  to  prove 
which  is  strongest  in  any  given  manufacture  possible  to  both;  this 
point  once  ascertained,  competition  is  at  an  end. 
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competition;  and  the  taking  advantage  of  this  competition 
by  the  purchaser  to  obtain  their  hibor  unjustly  cheap,  con- 
summates at  once  their  suffering  and  his  own;  for  in  this 
(as  I  believe  in  every  other  kind  of  slavery)  the  oppressor 
suffers  at  last  more  than  the  op])ressed,  and  those  magnifi- 
cent lines  of  Pope,  even  in  all  their  force,  fall  short  of  the 
truth : — 

*'  Yet,  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pelf. 

Each  does  but  HATE  HIS  NEIGHBOR  AS  HIMSELF  : 
Damned  to  tlie  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides." 

54.  The  collateral  and  reversionary  operations  of  justice 
in  this  matter  I  shall  examine  hereafter  (it  being  needful 
first  to  define  the  nature  of  value)  ;  proceeding  then  to  con- 
sider within  what  practical  terms  a  juster  system  may  be 
established;  and  ultimately  the  vexed  question  of  the  desti- 
nies of  the  unemployed  workmen.*    Lest,  however,  the  reader 

*  I  should  be  glad  if  the  reader  would  first  clear  the  ground  for  him- 
self so  far  as  to  determine  whether  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  tlie 
work  or  getting  the  pay  for  it.  Does  he  consider  occupation  itself  to 
be  an  expensive  luxury,  difficult  of  attainment,  of  which  too  little  is 
to  be  found  in  the  world  ?  or  is  it  rather  that,  while  in  the  enjoyment 
even  of  the  most  athletic  delight,  men  must  nevertheless  be  main- 
tained, and  this  maintenance  is  not  always  forthcoming?  We  must 
be  clear  on  this  head  before  going  farther,  as  most  people  are  loosel}' 
in  the  habit  of  talking  of  the  difficulty  of  '"  finding  employment."  Is 
it  emplojnnent  that  we  want  to  find,  or  support  during  emplojinent  ? 
Is  it  idleness  we  wish  to  put  an  end  to,  or  hunger?  We  have  to  take 
up  both  questions  in  succession,  only  not  both  at  the  same  time.  No 
doubt  that  work  is  a  luxurj',  and  a  very  great  one.  It  is,  indeed,  at 
once  a  luxury  and  a  necessity ;  no  man  can  retain  either  health  of 
mind  or  body  without  it.  So  profoundly  do  I  feel  this,  that,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  one  of  the  principal  objects  I  would  recommend  to 
benevolent  and  jTi-actical  persons,  is  to  induce  rich  people  to  seek  for  a 
larger  quantitj'  of  this  luxury  than  they  at  present  possess.  Nevertlie- 
less,  it  appears  by  experience  that  even  this  healthiest  of  pleasures 
may  be  indulged  in  to  excess,  and  that  human  beings  are  just  as  liable 
to  surfeit  of  labor  as  to  surfeit  of  meat  ;  so  that,  as  on  the  one  hand, 
it  may  be  charitable  to  provide,  for  some  people,  lighter  dinner,  and 
more  work, — for  others,  it  may  be  equally  expedient  to  provide  lighter 
work,  and  more  dmner. 
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should  be  alarmed  at  some  of  the  issues  to  which  our  investi- 
gations seem  to  be  tending,  as  if  in  their  bearing  against  the 
power  of  wealth  they  had  something  in  common  with  those 
of  socialism,  I  wish  him  to  know,  in  accurate  terms,  one  or 
two  of  the  main  points  which  I  have  in  view. 

Whether  socialism  has  made  more  progress  among  the 
armv  and  navy  (where  payment  is  made  on  my  principles), 
or  among  the  manufacturing  operatives  (who  are  paid  on  my 
opponents'  principles),  I  leave  it  to  those  opponents  to  ascer- 
tain and  declare.  Whatever  their  conclusion  may  be,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  answer  for  myself  only  this :  that  if  there  be 
any  one  point  insisted  on  throughout  my  works  more  fre- 
quently than  another,  that  one  point  is  the  impossibility  of 
Equality.  My  continual  aim  has  been  to  show  the  eternal 
superiority  of  some  men  to  others,  sometimes  even  of  one  man 
to  all  others ;  and  to  show  also  the  advisability  of  appointing 
such  persons  or  person  to  gviide,  to  lead,  or  on  occasion  even 
to  compel  and  subdue,  their  inferiors  according  to  their  own 
better  knowledge  and  wiser  will.  My  principles  of  Political 
Economy  were  all  involved  in  a  single  phrase  spoken  three 
years  ago  at  Manchester :  "  Soldiers  of  the  Plowshare  as  well 
as  Soldiers  of  the  Sword :  "  and  they  were  all  summed  in  a 
single  sentence  in  the  last  volume  of  '  Modern  Painters  ' — 
"  Government  and  co-operation  are  in  all  things  the  Laws  of 
Life;  Anarchy  and  competition  the  Laws  of  Death." 

And  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  these  general  prin- 
ciples affect  the  secure  possession  of  property,  so  far  am  I 
from  invalidating  such  security,  that  the  whole  gist  of  these 
papers  will  be  found  ultimately  to  aim  at  an  extension  in  its 
range ;  and  whereas  it  has  long  been  known  and  declared 
that  the  poor  have  no  right  to  the  property  of  the  rich,  I 
wish  it  also  to  be  known  and  declared  that  the  rich  have  no 
right  to  the  property  of  the  poor. 

55.  But  that  the  working  of  the  system  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  develop  would  in  many  ways  shorten  the 
apparent  and  direct,  though  not  the  unseen  and  coHateral, 
ix)wer,  both  of  wealth,  as  the  Lady  of  Pleasure,  and  of  capi- 
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tal  as  the  Lord  of  Toil,  I  do  not  deny:  on  the  contrary,  I 
affirm  it  in  all  joyfulness;  knowing  that  the  attraction  of 
riches  is  already  too  strong,  as  their  authority  is  already  too 
Aveiiihty,  for  the  reason  of  mankind.  I  said  in  my  last  paper 
that  nothing  in  history  had  ever  been  so  disgraceful  to  human 
intellect  as  the  acceptance  among  us  of  the  common  doctrines 
of  political  economy  as  a  science.  I  have  many  grounds  for 
saying  this,  but  one  of  the  chief  may  be  given  in  few  words. 
I  know  no  previous  instance  in  history  of  a  nation's  estab- 
lishing a  systematic  disobedience  to  the  first  principles  of 
its  professed  religion.  The  writings  which  we  (verbally) 
esteem  as  divine,  not  only  denounce  the  love  of  money  as  the 
source  of  all  evil,  and  as  an  idolatry  abhorred  of  the  Deity, 
but  declare  mammon  service  to  be  the  accurate  and  irrecon- 
cilable opposite  of  God's  service:  and,  whenever  they  speak 
of  riches  absolute,  and  poverty  absolute,  declare  woe  to  the 
rich,  and  blessing  to  the  poor.  Whereupon  we  forthwith 
investigate  a  science  of  becoming  rich,  as  the  shortest  road  to 
national  prosperity. 

"  Tai  Cristian  dannera  I'Etiope, 
Quando  si  partiranno  i  due  collegi, 

L'UNO  IN  ETERNO  RICCO,   E  L'ALTRO  INOPE."  • 


ESSAY   IV. 


AD    VALOREM. 


56.  Tx  the  last  paper  we  saw  that  just  payment  of  hibor 
consisted  in  a  sum  of  money  which  would  approximately 
obtain  equivalent  labor  at  a  future  time :  we  have  now  to 
examine  the  means  of  obtaining  such  equivalence.  Which 
question  involves  the  definition  of  Value,  Wealth,  Price,  and 
Produce. 

iSTone  of  these  terms  are  yet  defined  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  the  public.  But  the  last,  Produce,  which  one  might  have 
thought  the  clearest  of  all,  is,  in  use,  the  most  ambiguous ; 
and  the  examination  of  the  kind  of  ambiguity  attendant  on 
its  present  employment  will  best  open  the  way  to  our  work. 

In  his  chapter  on  Capital,*  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  instances,  as  a 
capitalist,  a  hardware  manufacturer,  who,  having  intended 
to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  business  in 
buying  plate  and  jewels,  changes  his  mind,  and  "pays  it  as 
wages  to  additional  workpeople."  The  effect  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Mill  to  be,  that  "  more  food  is  appropriated  to  the 
consumption  of  productive  laborers." 

57.  iSTow  I  do  not  ask,  though,  had  I  written  this  para- 
graph, it  would  surely  have  been  asked  of  me.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  silversmiths  ?  If  they  are  truly  unproductive 
persons,  we  will  acquiesce  in  their  extinction.  And  though 
in  another  part  of  the  same  passage,  the  hardware  merchant 
is  supposed  also  to  dispense  with  a  number  of  servants,  whose 
"  food  is  thus  set  free  for  productive  purposes,"  I  do  not 
inquire  what  will  be  the  effect,  painful  or  otherwise,  upon 

*  Book  I.  chap.  iv.  s.  1.  To  save  space,  my  future  references  to  Mr. 
Mill's  work  will  be  by  numerals  only,  as  in  this  instance.  I.  iv.  1.  Ed. 
in  2  vols.  8vo,  Parker,  1848. 
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the  sen^ants,  of  this  emancipation  of  their  food.  But  I  very 
seriously  inquire  why  ironware  is  produce,  and  silverware  is 
not  ?  That  the  merchant  consumes  the  one,  and  sells  the 
other,  certainly  does  not  constitute  the  difference,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  (which,  indeed,  I  perceive  it  to  be  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  the  aim  of  tradesmen  to  show)  that  com- 
modities are  made  to  be  sold,  and  not  to  be  consumed.  The 
merchant  is  an  agent  of  conveyance  to  the  consumer  in  one 
case,  and  is  himself  the  consumer  in  the  other:*  but  the 
laborers  are  in  either  case  equally  productive,  since  they  have 
l>r()duced  goods  to  the  same  value,  if  the  hardware  and  the 
phite  are  both  goods. 

And  what  distinction  separates  them  ?  It  is  indeed  pos- 
sible that  in  the  "  comparative  estimate  of  the  moralist," 
with  which  Mr.  Mill  says  political  economy  has  nothing  to 
do  (III.  i.  2),  a  steel  fork  might  appear  a  more  substantial 
production  than  a  silver  one:  we  may  grant  also  that  knives, 
no  less  than  forks,  are  good  produce ;  and  scythes  and  plow- 
shares serviceable  articles.  But,  how  of  bayonets  ?  Sup- 
posing the  hardware  merchant  to  effect  large  sales  of  these, 
by  help  of  the  "  setting  free  "  of  the  food  of  his  servants  and 
his  silversmith, — is  he  still  employing  productive  laborers, 
or,  in  Mr.  Mill's  words,  laborers  who  increase  "  the  stock  of 
permanent  means  of  enjoyment  "  (I.  iii.  4)  ?  Or  if,  instead 
of  bayonets,  he  supply  bombs,  will  not  the  absolute  and  final 
"  enjoyment  "  of  even  these  energetically  productive  articles 

*  If  ]\Ir.  Mill  had  wished  to  sliow  the  difference  in  result  between 
consumption  and  sale,  he  should  have  represented  the  hardware  nier- 
cliant  as  consuming  his  own  goods  instead  of  selling  them  ;  similarly, 
the  silver  merchant  as  consuming  his  own  goods  instead  of  selling 
them.  Had  he  done  this,  he  would  have  made  his  position  clearer, 
though  less  tenable  ;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  position  he  really  in- 
tended to  take,  tacitly  involving  his  theory,  elsewliere  stated,  and 
shown  in  tlie  sequel  of  this  paper  to  be  false,  that  demand  for  com- 
modities is  not  demand  for  labor.  But  by  the  most  diligent  scrutiny 
of  the  paragraph  now  under  examination,  I  cannot  determine  whetlier 
it  is  a  fallacy  pure  and  simple,  or  the  half  of  one  fallacy  supported 
by  the  whole  of  a  greater  one ;  so  that  I  treat  it  here  on  the  kinder 
assumption  that  it  is  one  fallacy  only. 
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(each  of  which  costs  ten  pounds*)  be  dependent  on  a  proper 
choice  of  time  and  place  for  their  enfaiitement;  choice,  that 
is  to  say,  depending  on  those  philosophical  considerations 
with  which  political  economy  has  nothing  to  do  ?f 

58.  I  should  have  regretted  the  need  of  pointing  out  incon- 
sistency in  any  portion  of  Mr.  Mill's  work,  had  not  the  value 
of  his  work  proceeded  from  its  inconsistencies.  He  deserves 
honor  among  economists  by  inadvertently  disclaiming  the 
principles  which  he  states,  and  tacitly  introducing  the  moral 
considerations  with  which  he  declares  his  science  has  no 
connection.  Many  of  his  chapters  are,  therefore,  true  and 
valuable ;  and  the  only  conclusions  of  his  which  I  have  to 
dispute  are  those  which  follow  from  his  premises. 

Thus,  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  passage  we 
have  just  been  examining,  namely,  that  labor  applied  to  pro- 
duce luxuries  will  not  support  so  many  persons  as  labor 
applied  to  produce  useful  articles,  is  entirely  true ;  but  the 
instance  given  fails — and  in  four  directions  of  failure  at 
once — because  Mr.  jMill  has  not  defined  the  real  meaning  of 
usefulness.  The  definition  w^hich  he  has  given — "  capacity 
to  satisfy  a  desire,  or  serve  a  purpose  "  (III.  i.  2) — applies 
equally  to  the  iron  and  silver ;  while  the  true  definition — 
wdiich  he  has  not  given,  but  which  nevertheless  underlies  the 
false  verbal  definition  in  his  mind,  and  comes  out  once  or 
twice  by  accident  (as  in  the  words  "  any  support  to  life  or 
strength  "  in  I.  i.  5) — applies  to  some  articles  of  iron,  but 
not  to  others,  and  to  some  articles  of  silver,  but  not  to  others. 
It  applies  to  plows,  but  not  to  bayonets;  and  to  forks,  but 
not  to  filigree. :{: 

*  I  take  Mr.  Helps'  estimate  in  his  essay  on  War. 

f  Also,  wlien  the  wrought  silver  vases  of  Spain  were  dashed  to  frag- 
ments by  our  custom-house  officers  because  bullion  might  be  imported 
free  of  duty,  but  not  brains,  was  the  ax  that  broke  them  produc- 
tive ? — the  artist  who  wrought  tliem  unproductive  ?  Or  again.  If  the 
woodman's  ax  is  productive,  is  the  executioner's?  as  also,  if  the  hemp 
of  a  cable  be  productive,  does  not  the  productiveness  of  liemp  in  a 
halter  depend  on  its  moral  more  than  on  its  material  application  ? 

X  Filigree  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  generally,  ornament  dependent  on  com- 
plexity, not  on  art. 
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59.  The  eliciting  of  the  true  definitions  will  give  ns  the 
reply  to  our  first  question,  ''  What  is  value  ?  "  respecting 
Avliich,  however,  we  must  first  hear  the  popular  statements. 

"  The  word  *  value,'  when  used  without  adjunct,  always 
means,  in  political  economy,  value  in  exchange  "  (Mill,  HI. 
i.  3).  So  that,  if  two  ships  cannot  exchange  their  rudders, 
their  rudders  are,  in  politico-economic  language,  of  no  value 
to  either. 

But  "  the  subject  of  political  economy  is  wealth." — 
(Preliminary  remarks,  page  1.) 

And  wealth  "  consists  of  all  useful  and  agreeable  objects 
which  possess  exchangeable  value." — (Preliminary  remarks, 
page  10.) 

It  appears,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  that  usefulness 
and  agTceablcness  underlie  the  exchange  value,  and  must  be 
ascertained  to  exist  in  the  thing,  before  we  can  esteem  it  an 
object  of  wealth. 

j^ow,  the  economical  usefulness  of  a  tiling  depends  not 
merely  on  its  own  nature,  but  on  the  number  of  people  who 
can  and  will  use  it.  A  horse  is  useless,  and  therefore  unsal- 
able, if  no  one  can  ride, — a  sword,  if  no  one  can  strike,  and 
meat,  if  no  one  can  eat.  Thus  every  material  utility  depends 
on  its  relative  human  capacity. 

Similarly :  The  agreeableness  of  a  thing  depends  not 
merely  on  its  omti  likableness,  but  on  the  number  of  people 
who  can  be  got  to  like  it.  The  relative  agreeableness,  and 
therefore  salableness,  of  ''a  pot  of  the  smallest  ale,"  and  of 
"  Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook,"  depends  virtually  on 
the  opinion  of  Demos,  in  the  shape  of  Christopher  Sly.  That 
is  to  say,  the  agreeableness  of  a  thing  depends  on  its  relatively 
human  disposition.*     Therefore,  political  economy,  being  a 

*  These  statements  sound  crude  in  their  brevity  ;  but  vrill  be  found 
of  the  utmost  importance  when  they  are  developed.  Tluis,  in  the  above 
instance,  economists  have  never  perceived  that  disposition  to  buy  is  a 
wholly  moral  element  in  demand  :  that  is  to  say,  when  you  give  a  man 
half  a  crown,  it  dei)ends  on  his  disposition  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor 
with  it— whether  he  will  buy  disease^  ruin,  and  hatred^  or  buy  health, 
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science  of  wealth,  must  be  a  science  respecting  human  capaci- 
ties and  dispositions.  But  moral  considerations  have  nothing 
to  do  with  political  economy  (III.  i.  2).  Therefore,  moral 
considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with  human  capacities  and 
dispositions. 

60.  I  do  not  wholly  like  the  look  of  this  conclusion  from 
Mr.  Mill's  statements : — let  us  try  Mr.  Ricardo's. 

"  Utility  is  not  the  measure  of  exchangeable  value,  though 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  it." — (Chap.  I,  sect,  i.)  Essen- 
tial in  what  degree,  Mr.  Ricardo  ?  There  may  be  greater 
and  less  degrees  of  utility.  Meat,  for  instance,  may  be  so 
good  as  to  be  fit  for  any  one  to  eat,  or  so  bad  as  to  be  fit  for 
no  one  to  eat.  What  is  the  exact  degree  of  goodness  which 
is  "  essential  "  to  its  exchangeable  value,  but  not  "  the  meas- 
ure "  of  it  ?  How  good  must  the  meat  be,  in  order  to  possess 
any  exchangeable  value?  and  how  bad  must  it  be — (I  wish 
this  were  a  settled  question  in  London  markets) — in  order 
to  possess  none  ? 

There  appears  to  be  some  hitch,  I  think,  in  the  working 
even  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  principles ;  but  let  him  take  his  own 
example.  "  Suppose  that  in  the  early  stages  of  society  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  the  hunter  were  of  equal  value  with  the 
implements  of  the  fisherman.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
value  of  the  deer,  the  produce  of  the  hunter's  day's  labor, 
would  be  exactly  "  (italics  mine)  "  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
fish,  the  product  of  the  fisherman's  day's  labor.  The  com- 
parative value  of  the  fish  and  game  would  be  entirely  regu- 

advancement,  and  domestic  love.  And  thus  the  agreeableness  or  ex- 
change value  of  every  offered  commodity  depends  on  production,  not 
merely  of  the  commodity,  but  of  buj^ers  of  it  ;  therefore  on  the  educa- 
tion of  buyers,  and  on  all  the  moral  elements  by  which  their  disposi- 
tion to  buy  this,  or  that,  is  formed.  I  will  illustrate  and  expand  into 
final  consequences  every  one  of  these  definitions  in  its  place  :  at  present 
they  can  only  be  given  with  extremest  brevity  :  for  in  order  to  put  tlie 
subject  at  once  in  a  connected  form  before  tlie  reader,  I  have  thrown 
into  one,  the  opening  definitions  of  four  chapters  :  namely,  of  that  on 
Value  ("Ad  Valorem");  on  Price  ("  Thirty  Pieces");  on  Production 
("  Demeter  ") ;  and  on  Economy  ("  Tlie  Law  of  the  House  "). 
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lated  by  tlio  qnantity  of  labor  realized  in  each."  (Ricardo, 
chap.  iii.  On  Value.) 

Indeed !  Therefore,  if  the  fisherman  catches  one  sprat, 
and  the  huntsman  one  deer,  one  sprat  will  be  equal  in  value 
to  one  deer ;  but  if  the  fisherman  catches  no  sprat  and  the 
huntsman  two  deer,  no  sprat  will  be  equal  in  value  to  two 
deer? 

Nay ;  but — Mr.  Ilicardo's  supporters  may  say — he  means, 
on  an  average ; — if  the  average  product  of  a  day's  work  of 
fisher  and  hunter  be  one  fish  and  one  deer,  the  one  fish  will 
always  be  equal  in  value  to  the  one  deer. 

Might  I  inquire  the  species  of  fish.  Whale  ?  or  white- 
bait ?  * 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  in  farther  support  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  he 
meant,  "  when  the  utility  is  constant  or  given,  the  price  varies  as  the 
quantity  of  labor."  If  lie  meajit  this,  he  should  have  said  it ;  but,  had 
lie  meant  it,  he  could  have  hardly  missed  the  necessary  result,  that 
utility  would  be  one  measure  of  price  (which  he  expressly  denies  it  to 
be);  and  that,  to  prove  salableness,  he  had  to  prove  a  given  quantity 
of  utility,  as  well  as  a  given  quantity  of  labor ;  to  wit,  in  his  own 
instance,  that  the  deer  and  fish  would  each  feed  the  same  number  of 
men,  for  the  same  number  of  daj's,  with  equal  pleasure  to  their  palates. 
The  fact  is,  he  did  not  know  what  he  meant  himself.  The  general 
idea  Avhich  he  had  derived  from  commei'cial  experience,  without  being 
able  to  analyze  it,  was  that  when  the  demand  is  constant,  the  price 
varies  as  the  quantity  of  labor  required  for  production  ;  or,  using  the 
formula  I  gave  in  last  paper — when  y  is  constant,  x  y  varies  as  x.  But 
demand  never  is  nor  can  be  ultimately  constant,  if  x  varies  distinctly' ; 
for,  as  price  rises,  consumers  fall  away  ;  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
monopoly  (and  all  scarcity  is  a  form  of  monopoly,  so  that  every  com- 
modity is  affected  occasionally  by  some  color  of  monopoly),  y  becomes 
the  most  influential  condition  of  the  price.  Thus  the  price  of  a  paint- 
ing depends  less  on  its  merit  than  on  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the 
public  ;  the  price  of  singing  less  on  the  labor  of  the  singer  than  the 
number  of  persons  who  desire  to  hear  him  ;  and  the  price  of  gold  less 
on  the  scarcity  which  affects  it  in  common  with  cerium  or  iridium, 
than  on  the  sunlight  color  and  unalterable  purity  by  which  it  attracts 
the  admiration  and  answers  the  trust  of  mankind. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  I  use  the  word  "demand" 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  economists  usually.  They  mean 
by  it  "  the  quantity  of  a  thing  sold."    I  mean  by  it  "  the  force  of  the 
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It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  pursue  these  fallacies  farther ; 
we  will  seek  for  a  true  definition. 

61.  Much  store  has  been  set  for  centuries  upon  the  use 
of  our  English  classical  education.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  our  well-educated  merchants  recalled  to  mind  alwavs 
this  much  of  their  Latin  schooling, — that  the  nominative  of 
valorem  (a  word  already  sufficiently  familiar  to  them)  is 
valor;  a  word  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  familiar  to  them. 
Valor,  from  valere,  to  be  well  or  strong  (vycaiywy, — strong, 
m  life  (if  a  man),  or  valiant;  strong,  for  life  (if  a  thing), 
or  valuable.  To  be  "  valuable,''  therefore,  is  to  "  avail 
towards  life."  A  truly  valuable  or  availing  thing  is  that 
which  leads  to  life  with  its  whole  strength.  In  proportion 
as  it  does  not  lead  to  life,  or  as  its  strength  is  broken,  it  is 
less  valuable ;  in  proportion  as  it  leads  away  from  life,  it  is 
unvaluable  or  malignant. 

The  value  of  a  thing,  therefore,  is  independent  of  opinion, 
and  of  quantity.  Think  what  you  will  of  it,  gain  how  much 
you  may  of  it,  the  value  of  the  thing  itself  is  neither  greater 
nor  less.  For  ever  it  avails,  or  avails  not ;  no  estimate  can 
raise,  no  disdain  repress,  the  power  which  it  holds  from  the 
Maker  of  things  and  of  men. 

The  real  science  of  political  economy,  which  has  yet  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  bastard  science,  as  medicine  from 
witchcraft,  and  astronomy  from,  astrology,  is  that  which 
teaches  nations  to  desire  and  labor  for  the  things  that  lead 
to  life:  and  which  teaches  them  to  scorn  and  destroy  the 
things  that  lead  to  destruction.    And  if,  in  a  state  of  infancy, 

buyers  capable  intention  to  buy."    In  good  English,  a  person's  "de- 
mand "  signifies,  not  what  he  gets,  but  -what  he  asks  for. 

Economists  also  do  not  notice  that  objects  are  not  valued  by  absolute 
bulk  or  weight,  but  by  such  bulk  and  weight  as  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  into  use.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  water  bears  no  price  in 
the  market.  It  is  true  tliat  a  cupful  does  not,  but  a  lake  does  ;  just  as 
a  handful  of  dust  does  not,  but  an  acre  does.  And  were  it  possible 
to  make  even  the  possession  of  a  cuj^fid  or  handful  permanent  {i.e., 
to  find  a  place  for  them),  the  earth  aud  sea  would  be  bought  up  by 
handfuls  and  cupfuls. 
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they  supposed  indifferent  thincjs,  such  as  excrescences  of 
sbell-fisli,  and  pieces  of  blue  and  red  stone,  to  be  valuable, 
and  spent  large  measures  of  the  labor  which  ought  to  be 
employed  for  the  extension  and  ennobling  of  life,  in  diving 
or  digging  for  them,  and  cutting  them  into  various  shapes, — 
or  if,  in  the  same  state  of  infancy,  they  imagine  precious  and 
beneficent  things,  such  as  air,  light,  and  cleanliness,  to  be 
valueless, — or  if,  finally,  they  imagine  the  conditions  of  their 
own  existence,  by  which  alone  they  can  truly  possess  or  use 
anything,  such,  for  instance,  as  peace,  trust,  and  love,  to  be 
prudently  exchangeable,  when  the  markets  offer,  for  gold, 
iron,  or  excrescences  of  shells — the  great  and  only  science  of 
Political  Economy  teaches  them,  in  all  these  cases,  what  is 
vanity,  and  what  substance;  and  how  the  service  of  Death, 
the  Lord  of  Waste,  and  of  eternal  emptiness,  differs  from  the 
service  of  \Yisdom,  the  Lady  of  Saving,  and  of  eternal  full- 
ness ;  she  who  has  said,  "  I  will  cause  those  that  love  me  to 
inherit  Substance  ;  and  I  will  Fill  their  treasures." 

The  "  Lady  of  Saving,"  in  a  profounder  sense  than  that 
of  the  savings  bank,  though  that  is  a  good  one :  Madonna  della 
Salute, — Lady  of  Health, — which,  though  commonly  spoken 
of  as  if  separate  from  wealth,  is  indeed  a  part  of  wealth. 
This  word,  "  wealth,"  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  next  we 
have  to  define. 

62.  "  To  be  wealthy,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  is  to  have  a  large 
stock  of  useful  articles." 

I  accept  this  definition.  Only  let  us  perfectly  understand 
it.  My  opponents  often  lament  my  not  giving  them  enough 
logic :  I  fear  I  must  at  present  use  a  little  more  than  they  will 
like;  but  this  business  of  Political  Economy  is  no  light  one, 
and  we  must  allow  no  loose  terms  in  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  ascertain  in  the  above  definition, 
first,  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  having,"  or  the  nature  of 
Possession.  Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  useful,"  or  the 
nature  of  L^tility. 

And  first  of  possession.  At  the  crossing  of  the  transepts 
of  Milan  Cathedral  has  lain,  for  three  hundred  years,  the 
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embalmed  body  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo.  It  holds  a  golden 
crosier,  and  has  a  cross  of  emeralds  on  its  breast.  Admitting 
the  crosier  and  emeralds  to  be  useful  articles,  is  the  body  to 
be  considered  as  ''  having  "  them  ?  Do  they,  in  the  politico- 
economical  sense  of  property,  belong  to  it  ?  If  not,  and  if 
we  may,  therefore,  conclude  generally  that  a  dead  body  can- 
not possess  property,  what  degree  and  period  of  animation 
in  the  body  will  render  possession  possible  ? 

As  thus :  lately  in  a  wreck  of  a  Californian  ship,  one  of  the 
passengers  fastened  a  belt  about  him  with  two  hundred 
pounds  of  gold  in  it,  with  which  he  was  found  afterwards  at 
the  bottom,  Now,  as  he  was  sinking — had  he  the  gold  ?  or 
had  the  gold  him  ?  * 

And  if,  instead  of  sinking  him  in  the  sea  by  its  weight, 
the  gold  had  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and  thereby  caused 
incurable  disease — suppose  palsy  or  insanity, — would  the 
gold  in  that  case  have  been  more  a  ''possession  "  than  in  the 
first  ?  Without  pressing  the  inquiry  up  through  instances  of 
gradually  increasing  vital  power  over  the  gold  (which  I  will, 
however,  give,  if  they  are  asked  for),  I  presume  the  reader 
will  see  that  possession,  or  "  having,"  is  not  an  absolute,  but 
a  gradated,  power ;  and  consists  not  only  in  the  quantity  or 
nature  of  the  thing  possessed,  but  also  (and  in  a  greater 
degree)  in  its  suitableness  to  the  person  possessing  it  and  in 
his  vital  power  to  use  it. 

And  our  definition  of  Wealth,  expanded,  becomes :  "  The 
possession  of  useful  articles,  which  we  can  vse."  This  is  a 
very  serious  change.  For  wealth,  instead  of  depending 
merely  on  a  "  have,"  is  thus  seen  to  depend  on  a  "  can." 
Gladiator's  death,  on  a  "  habet " ;  but  soldier's  victory,  and 
State's  salvation,  on  a  "  quo  plurimum  posset."  (Liv.  VII. 
6.)  And  what  we  reasoned  of  only  as  accumulation  of 
material,  is  seen  to  demand  also  accumulation  of  capacity. 

63.  So  much  for  our  verb.  Next  for  our  adjective.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "  useful  "  ? 

The  inquiry  is  closely  connected  with  the  last.  For  what 
*  Compare  George  Herbert,  '  The  Church  Porch,'  Stanza  28, 
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is  capable  of  use  in  the  hands  of  some  persons,  is  capable,  in 
the  hands  of  others,  of  the  opposite  of  use,  called  connnonly 
"  from-use,"  or  "  ab-use."  And  it  depends  on  the  person, 
much  more  than  on  the  article,  Avhether  its  usefulness  or 
ab-usefulness  will  be  the  quality  developed  in  it.  Thus,  wine, 
which  the  Greeks,  in  their  Bacchus,  made  rightly  the  type 
of  all  passion,  and  which,  when  used,  "  cheereth  god  and 
man,"  (that  is  to  say,  strengthens  both  the  divine  life,  or 
reasoning  power,  and  the  earthy,  or  carnal  power,  of  man)  ; 
yet,  when  abused,  becomes  "  Dionusos,"  hurtful  especially 
to  the  divine  part  of  man,  or  reason.  And  again,  the  body 
itself,  being  equally  liable  to  use  and  to  abuse,  and,  when 
rightly  disciplined,  serviceable  to  the  State,  both  for  war 
and  labor ; — but  when  not  disciplined,  or  abused,  value- 
less to  the  State,  and  capable  only  of  continuing  the  private 
or  single  existence  of  the  individual  (and  that  but  feebly) — 
the  Greeks  called  such  a  body  an  "  idiotic  "  or  "  private  " 
body,  from  their  word  signifying  a  person  employed  in  no 
way  directly  useful  to  the  State ;  whence  finally,  our  "  idiot," 
meaning  a  person  entirely  occupied  with  his  own  concerns. 

Hence,  it  follows  that  if  a  thing  is  to  be  useful,  it  must 
be  not  only  of  an  availing  nature,  but  in  availing  hands.  Or, 
in  accurate  terms,  usefulness  is  value  in  the  hands  of  the 
valiant ;  so  that  this  science  of  wealth  being,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  when  regarded  as  the  science  of  Accumulation,  accumu- 
lative of  capacity  as  well  as  of  material, — when  regarded  as 
the  Science  of  Distribution,  is  distribution  not  absolute,  but 
discriminate ;  not  of  every  thing  to  every  man,  but  of  the 
right  thing  to  the  right  man.  A  difficult  science,  dependent 
on  more  than  arithmetic. 

64.  Wealth,  therefore,  is  "  the  possession  of  the  val- 
uable BY  THE  VALIANT  " ;  and  in  considering  it  as  a  power 
existing  in  a  nation,  the  two  elements,  the  value  of  the  thing, 
and  the  valor  of  its  possessor,  must  be  estimated  together. 
Whence  it  appears  that  many  of  the  persons  commonly  con- 
sidered wealthy,  are  in  reality  no  more  wealthy  than  the  locks 
of  their  own  strong  boxes  are,  they  being  inherently  and  eter- 
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nally  incapable  of  wealth ;  and  operating  for  tlie  nation,  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  either  as  pools  of  dead  water,  and 
eddies  in  a  sti^eam  (which,  so  long  as  the  stream  flows,  are 
useless,  or  serve  only  to  drown  people,  but  may  become  of 
importance  in  a  state  of  stagnation  should  the  stream  dry)  ; 
or  else,  as  dams  in  a  river,  of  which  the  ultimate  service 
depends  not  on  the  dam,  but  the  miller ;  or  else,  as  mere  acci- 
dental stays  and  impediments,  acting  not  as  wealth,  but  (for 
we  ought  to  have  a  correspondent  term)  as  "  illth,"  causing 
various  devastation  and  trouble  around  them  in  all  direc- 
tions; or  lastly,  act  not  at  all,  but  are  merely  animated  con- 
ditions of  delay,  (no  use  being  possible  of  anything  they  have 
until  they  are  dead,)  in  which  last  condition  they  are  never- 
theless often  useful  as  delays,  and  "  impedimenta,"  if  a 
nation  is  apt  to  move  too  fast. 

65.  This  being  so,  the  difficulty  of  the  true  science  of 
Political  Economy  lies  not  merely  in  the  need  of  developing 
manly  character  to  deal  with  material  value,  but  in  the  fact, 
that  while  the  manly  character  and  material  value  only  form 
wealth  by  their  conjunction,  they  have  nevertheless  a  mu- 
tually destructive  operation  on  each  other.  For  the  manly 
character  is  apt  to  ignore,  or  even  cast  away,  the  material 
value : — whence  that  of  Pope : — 

"  Sui'e,  of  qualities  demanding  praise 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes,  than  to  raise." 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  material  value  is  apt  to  under- 
mine the  manly  character ;  so  that  it  must  be  our  work,  in 
the  issue,  to  examine  what  evidence  there  is  of  the  effect  of 
wealth  on  the  minds  of  its  possessors ;  also,  what  kind  of 
person  it  is  who  usually  sets  himself  to  obtain  wealth,  and 
succeeds  in  doing  so ;  and  whether  the  world  owes  more 
gratitude  to  rich  or  to  poor  men,  either  for  their  moral  in- 
fluence upon  it,  or  for  chief  goods,  discoveries,  and  practical 
advancements.  I  may,  how^ever,  anticipate  future  conclu- 
sions, so  far  as  to  state  that  in  a  community  regulated  only  by 
laws  of  demand  and  supply,  but  protected  from  oj^en  violence. 
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the  persons  ■who  become  rich  are,  generally  speaking,  indus- 
trious, resolute,  proud,  covetous,  prompt,  methodical,  sen- 
sible, unimaginative,  insensitive,  and  ignorant.*  The  persons 
who  remain  poor  are  the  entirely  foolish,  the  entirely  wise,* 
the  idle,  the  reckless,  the  humble,  the  thoughtful,  the  dull, 
the  imaginative,  the  sensitive,  the  well-informed,  the  improv- 
ident, the  irregularly  and,  impulsively  wicked,  the  clumsy 
knave,  the  open  thief,  and  the  entirely  merciful,  just,  and 
godly  person. 

GQ.  Thus  far,  then,  of  wealth.  jSText,  we  have  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  Price;  that  is  to  say,  of  exchange  value, 
and  its  expression  by  currencies. 

Xote  first,  of  exchange,  there  can  be  no  profit  in  it.  It  is 
only  in  labor  there  can  be  profit — that  is  to  say,  a  "  making 
in  advance,"  or  ''  making  in  favor  of  "  (from  proficio).  In 
exchange,  there  is  only  advantage,  i.  e.,  a  bringing  of  vantage 
or  power  to  the  exchanging  persons.  Thus,  one  man,  by 
sowing  and  reaping,  turns  one  measure  of  corn  into  two 
measures.  That  is  Profit.  Another,  by  digging  and  forging, 
turns  one  spade  into  two  spades.  That  is  Profit.  But  the 
man  who  has  two  measures  of  corn  wants  sometimes  to  dig; 
and  the  man  Avho  has  two  spades  wants  sometimes  to  eat : 
— They  exchange  the  gained  grain  for  the  gained  tool ;  and 
both  are  the  better  for  the  exchange ;  but  though  there  is 
much  advantage  in  the  transaction,  there  is  no  profit.  Noth- 
ing is  constructed  or  produced.  Only  that  which  had  been 
before  constructed  is  given  to  the  person  by  whom  it  can 
be  used.  If  labor  is  necessary  to  effect  the  exchange,  that 
labor  is  in  reality  involved  in  the  production,  and,  like  all 
other  labor,  bears  profit.  Whatever  number  of  men  are  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture,  or  in  the  conveyance,  have  share 
in  the  profit ;  but  neither  the  manufacture  nor  the  conveyance 
are  the  exchange,  and  in  the  exchange  itself  there  is  no  profit. 

There  may,  however,  be  acquisition,  which  is  a  very  dif- 

*  "  o  Zei'f  6f/-ov  neverai." — '  Arist.  Plut.'  582.  It  would  but  weaken 
the  grand  words  to  lean  on  the  preceding  ones  : — ''  on  -ov  llAovTtv  ■napt;;^u 
lit/.Tiovag  avSpag,  Kal  tt/v  yvd)fir/v,  /cat  rr'/v  idiav," 
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ferent  thing.  If,  in  the  exchange,  one  man  is  able  to  give 
what  cost  him  little  labor  for  what  has  cost  the  other  much, 
he  "  acquires "  a  certain  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the 
other's  labor.  And  precisely  what  he  acquires,  the  other 
loses.  In  mercantile  language,  the  person  who  thus  acquires 
is  commonly  said  to  have  "  made  a  profit  " ;  and  I  believe 
that  many  of  our  merchants  are  seriously  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  possible  for  everybody,  somehow,  to  make  a 
profit  in  this  manner.  Whereas,  by  the  unfortunate  consti- 
tution of  the  world  we  live  in,  the  laws  both  of  matter  and 
motion  have  quite  rigorously  forbidden  universal  acquisition 
of  this  kind.  Profit,-  or  material  gain,  is  attainable  only  by 
construction  or  by  discovery ;  not  by  exchange.  \Yhenever 
material  gain  follows  exchange,  for  every  jjIus  there  is  a 
precisely  equal  7ninus. 

Unhappily  for  the  progress  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy,  the  plus  quantities,  or — if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
coin  an  awkward  plural — the  pluses,  make  a  very  positive 
and  venerable  appearance  in  the  world,  so  that  every  one  is 
eager  to  learn  the  science  which  produces  results  so  magnifi- 
cent ;  whereas  the  minuses  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tend- 
ency to  retire  into  back  streets,  and  other  places  of  shade, — 
or  even  to  get  themselves  wholly  and  finally  put  out  of  sight 
in  graves:  which  renders  the  algebra  of  this  science  peculiar, 
and  difficultly  legible ;  a  large  number  of  its  negative  signs 
being  written  by  the  account-keeper  in  a  kind  of  red  ink, 
which  starvation  thins,  and  makes  strangely  pale,  or  even 
quite  invisible  ink,  for  the  present. 

67.  The  Science  of  Exchange,  or,  as  I  hear  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  call  it,  of  "  Catallactics,"  considered  as  one  of  gain, 
is,  therefore,  simply  nugatory ;  but  considered  as  one  of  acqui- 
sition, it  is  a  very  curious  science,  differing  in  its  data  and 
basis  from  every  other  science  known.  Thus: — If  I  can 
exchange  a  needle  with  a  savage  for  a  diamond,  my  power 
of  doing  so  depends  either  on  the  savage's  ignorance  of  social 
arrangements  in  Europe,  or  on  his  want  of  power  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  by  selling  the  diamond  to  any  one  else  for 
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more  needles.  If,  farther,  I  make  the  hargain  as?  completely 
advantageous  to  myself  as  possible,  by  giving  to  the  savage  a 
needle  with  no  eye  in  it  (reaching  thus  a  sufiBciently  satis- 
factory tyjie  of  the  perfect  operation  of  catallactic  science), 
the  advantage  to  me  in  the  entire  transaction  depends  wholly 
upon  the  ignorance,  powerlessness,  or  heedlessness  of  the  per- 
son dealt  with.  Do  away  with  these,  and  catallactic  advan- 
tage becomes  impossible.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  science  of 
exchange  relates  to  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  exchanging 
persons  only,  it  is  founded  on  the  ignorance  or  incapacity  of 
the  opposite  person.  Where  these  vanish,  it  also  vanishes. 
It  is  therefore  a  science  founded  on  nescience,  and  an  art 
founded  on  artlessness.  But  all  other  sciences  and  arts, 
except  this,  have  for  their  object  the  doing  away  with  their 
opposite  nescience  and  artlessness.  This  science,  alone  of 
sciences,  must,  by  all  available  means,  promulgate  and  pro- 
long its  opposite  nescience ;  otherwise  the  science  itself  is 
impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  and  alone  the  science 
of  darkness ;  probably  a  bastard  science — not  by  any  means  a 
divina  scieniia,  but  one  begotten  of  another  father,  that 
father  who,  advising  his  children  to  turn  stones  into  bread, 
is  himself  employed  in  turning  bread  into  stones,  and  who,  if 
you  ask  a  fish  of  him  (fish  not  being  producible  on  his  estate), 
can  but  give  you  a  serpent. 

68.  The  general  law,  then,  respecting  just  or  economical 
exchange,  is  simply  this: — There  must  be  advantage  on  both 
sides  (or  if  only  advantage  on  one,  at  least  no  disadvantage 
on  the  other)  to  the  persons  exchanging;  and  just  payment 
for  his  time,  intelligence,  and  labor,  to  any  intermediate 
person  effecting  the  transaction  (commonly  called  a  mer- 
chant) ;  and  whatever  advantage  there  is  on  either  side,  and 
whatever  pay  is  given  to  the  intermediate  person,  should  be 
thoroughly  known  to  all  concerned.  All  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment implies  some .  practice  of  the  opposite,  or  undivine 
science,  founded  on  nescience.  Whence  another  saying  of  the 
Jew  merchant's — "  As  a  nail  between  the  stone  joints,  so  doth 
sin  stick  fast  between  buying  and  selling."    Which  peculiar 
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riveting  of  stone  and  timber,  in  men's  dealings  with  each 
other,  is  again  set  forth  in  the  house  which  was  to  be  destroyed 
— timber  and  stones  together — when  Zechariah's  roll  (more 
probably  '"curved  sword")  flew  over  it:  "the  curse  that 
goeth  forth  over  all  the  earth  upon  every  one  that  stealeth  and 
holdeth  himself  guiltless,"  instantly  followed  by  the  vision  of 
the  Great  Measure; — the  measure  "  of  the  injustice  of  them 
in  all  the  earth  "  (aurij  ^  Muia  auzajv  iv  -dffrj  T^  yfj),  with  the 
weight  of  lead  for  its  lid,  and  the  woman,  the  spirit  of  wicked- 
ness, within  it ; — that  is  to  say,  Wickedness  hidden  by  dull- 
ness, and  formalized,  outwardly,  into  ponderously  established 
cruelty.  '"  It  shall  be  set  upon  its  own  base  in  the  land  of 
Babek"  * 

69.  I  have  hitherto  carefully  restricted  myself,  in  speak- 
ing of  exchange,  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  advantage  " ;  but 
that  term  includes  two  ideas :  the  advantage,  namely,  of  get- 
ting what  we  need,  and  that  of  getting  what  we  wish  for. 
Three-fourths  of  the  demands  existing  in  the  world  are 
romantic ;  founded  on  visions,  idealisms,  hopes,  and  affec- 
tions ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  purse  is,  in  its  essence,  regu- 
lation of  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Hence,  the  right  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  price  is  a  very  high  metaphysical  and 
psychical  problem ;  sometimes  to  be  solved  only  in  a  passion- 
ate manner,  as  by  David  in  his  counting  the  price  of  the 
water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem ;  but  its  first 
conditions  are  the  following: — The  price  of  anything  is  the 
quantity  of  labor  given  by  the  person  desiring  it,  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  it.  This  price  depends  on  four 
variable  quantities.  A.  The  quantity  of  wish  the  pur- 
chaser has  for  the  thing;  opposed  to  a,  the  quantity  of 
wish  the  seller  has  to  keep  it.  B.  The  quantity  of  labor 
the  purchaser  can  afford,  to  obtain  the  thing;  opposed  to 
^,  the  quantity  of  labor  the  seller  can  afford,  to  keep  it. 
These  quantities  are  operative  only  in  excess :  i.  e.,  the  quan- 
tity of  wish  {A)  means  the  quantity  of  wish  for  this  thing, 
above  wish  for  other  things ;  and  the  quantity  of  work  (5) 
*  Zech.  v.  11.     See  note  on  the  passage,  at  p.  69. 
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means  the  quantity  which  can  be  spared  to  get  this  thing  from 
the  quantity  needed  to  get  other  things. 

Phenomena  of  price,  therefore,  are  intensely  complex,  curi- 
ous, and  interesting — too  complex,  however,  to  be  examined 
yet ;  every  one  of  them,  when  traced  far  enough,  showing 
itself  at  last  as  a  part  of  the  bargain  of  the  Poor  of  the  Flock 
(or  "  flock  of  slaughter "),  "  If  ye  think  good,  give  me 
my  j^rice,  and  if  not,  forbear" — Zech.  xi.  12;  but  as  the 
price  of  everything  is  to  be  calculated  finally  in  labor,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  the  nature  of  that  standard. 

70.  Labor  is  the  contest  of  the  life  of  man  with  an  oppo- 
site ; — the  term  "  life  "  including  his  intellect,  soul,  and  phys- 
ical power,  contending  with  question,  difiiculty,  trial,  or 
material  force. 

Labor  is  of  a  higher  or  lower  order,  as  it  includes  more 
or  fewer  of  the  elements  of  life :  and  labor  of  good  quality, 
in  any  kind,  includes  always  as  much  intellect  and  feeling 
as  will  fully  and  harmoniously  regulate  the  physical  force. 

In  speaking  of  the  value  and  price  of  labor,  it  is  necessary 
always  to  understand  labor  of  a  given  rank  and  quality,  as 
we  should  speak  of  gold  or  silver  of  a  given  standard.  Bad 
(that  is,  heartless,  inexperienced,  or  senseless)  labor  cannot 
be  valued ;  it  is  like  gold  of  uncertain  alloy,  or  flawed  iron.* 

The  quality  and  kind  of  labor  being  given,  its  value,  like 
that  of  all  other  valuable  things,  is  invariable.  But  the 
quantity  of  it  which  must  be  given  for  other  things  is  vari- 

*  Labor  which  is  entirely  good  of  its  kind,  that  is  to  say,  effective, 
or  efficient,  the  Greeks  called  "  weighable,"  or  df^of,  translated  usually 
"  worthy,"  and  because  thus  substantial  and  true,  they  called  its  price 
Tififj,  the  "honorable  estimate"  of  it  (honorarium):  this  word  being 
founded  on  their  conception  of  true  labor  as  a  divine  thing,  to  be 
honored  with  the  kind  of  honor  given  to  the  gods  ;  whereas  the  price 
of  false  labor,  or  of  that  which  led  away  from  life,  was  to  be,  not 
honor,  but  vengeance  ;  for  which  they  reserved  aiiotiier  word,  attribut- 
ing the  exaction  of  such  price  to  a  peculiar  goddess,  called  Tisiphone, 
the  "  requiter  (or  quittance-taker)  of  deatli '' ;  a  person  versed  in  the 
highest  branches  of  arithmetic,  and  punctua'  in  her  habits ;  with 
whom  accounts  current  have  been  opened  also  in  modern  days. 
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able:  and  in  estimating  this  variation,  the  price  of  other 
things  must  always  be  counted  by  the  quantity  of  labor;  not 
the  price  of  labor  by  the  quantity  of  other  things. 

71.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  plant  an  apple  sapling  in  rocky 
ground,  it  may  take  two  hours'  work ;  in  soft  ground,  per- 
haps only  half  an  hour.  Grant  the  soil  equally  good  for  the 
tree  in  each  case.  Then  the  value  of  the  sapling  planted  by 
two  hours'  work  is  nowise  greater  than  that  of  the  sapling 
planted  in  half  an  hour.  One  will  bear  no  more  fruit  than 
the  other.  Also,  one  half-hour  of  work  is  as  valuable  as 
another  half-hour ;  nevertheless,  the  one  sapling  has  cost  four 
such  pieces  of  work,  the  "other  only  one.  Now,  the  proper 
statement  of  this  fact  is,  not  that  the  labor  on.  the  hard 
ground  is  cheaper  than  on  the  soft ;  but  that  the  tree  is  dearer. 
The  exchange  value  may,  or  may  not,  afterwards  depend  on 
this  fact.  If  other  people  have  plenty  of  soft  ground  to  plant 
in,  they  will  take  no  cognizance  of  our  two  hours'  labor  in 
the  price  they  will  offer  for  the  plant  on  the  rock.  And  if, 
through  want  of  sufficient  botanical  science,  we  have  planted 
an  upas-tree  instead  of  an  apple,  the  exchange  value  will  be 
a  negative  quantity;  still  less  proportionate  to  the  labor  ex- 
pended. 

What  is  commonly  called  cheapness  of  labor,  signifies, 
therefore,  in  reality,  that  many  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome 
by  it;  so  that  much  labor  is  required  to  produce  a  small 
result.  But  this  should  never  be  spoken  of  as  cheapness  of 
labor,  but  as  dearness  of  the  object  wrought  for.  It  would 
be  just  as  rational  to  say  that  walking  was  cheap,  because  we 
had  ten  miles  to  walk  home  to  our  dinner,  as  that  labor  was 
cheap,  because  we  had  to  work  ten  hours  to  earn  it. 

72.  The  last  word  which  we  have  to  define  is  "  Produc- 
tion." 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  all  labor  as  profitable ;  because 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  under  one  head  the  quality  or 
value  of  labor,  and  its  aim.  But  labor  of  the  best  quality 
may  be  various  in  aim.  It  may  be  either  constructive  ("  gath- 
ering," from  con  and  struo),  as  agriculture;  nugatory,  as 
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jewel-cutting;  or  destructive  (''scattering,"  from  de  and 
struo),  as  war.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  prove 
labor,  apparently  nugatory,  to  be  actually  so ;  *  generally, 
the  formula  holds  good  :  "  he  that  gathereth  not,  scattereth  "  ; 
thus,  the  jeweler's  art  is  probably  very  harmful  in  its  min- 
istering to  a  clumsy  and  inelegant  pride.  So  that,  finally,  I 
believe  nearly  all  labor  may  be  shortly  divided  into  positive 
and  negative  labor:  j)ositive,  that  which  produces  life;  nega- 
tive, that  which  produces  death;  the  most  directly  negative 
labor  being  murder,  and  the  most  directly  positive,  the  bear- 
ing and  rearing  of  children:  so  that  in  the  precise  degree  in 
which  murder  is  hateful,  on  the  negative  side  of  idleness, 
in  that  exact  degree  child-rearing  is  admirable,  on  the  posi- 
tive side  of  idleness.  For  which  reason,  and  because  of  the 
honor  that  there  is  in  rearingf  children,  while  the  wife,  is 
said  to  be  as  the  vine  (for  cheering),  the  children  are  as  the 
olive  branch,  for  praise:  nor  for  praise  only,  but  for  peace 
(because  large  families  can  only  be  reared  in  times  of  peace)  : 
though  since,  in  their  spreading  and  voyaging  in  various 
directions,  they  distribute  strength,  they  are,  to  the  home 
strength,  as  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant — striking  here 
and  there  far  away. 

*The  most  accurately  nugatory  labor  is,  perhaps,  that  of  wliich  not 
enougli  is  given  to  answer  a  purpose  effectually,  and  which,  therefore, 
has  all  to  be  done  over  again.  Also,  labor  which  fails  of  effect  through 
non-co-operation.  The  cure  of  a  little  village  near  Bellinzona,  to  wliom 
I  had  expressed  wonder  that  the  peasants  allowed  the  Ticino  to  flood 
tlieir  fields,  told  me  that  they  would  not  join  to  build  an  effectual  em- 
bankment high  up  the  valley,  because  everybody  said  "  that  would 
lielp  his  neiglibors  as  much  as  himself."  So  every  proprietor  built  a 
bit  of  low  embankment  about  his  own  field  ;  and  the  Ticino,  as  soon 
as  it  had  a  mind,  swept  away  and  swallowed  all  up  togetlier. 

f  Observe,  I  say,  "  rearing,"  not  "begetting."  The  praise  is  in  the 
seventh  season  not  in  a-opr/roc,  nor  in  oi-ra/ia, but  inh-upa.  It  is  strange 
that  men  ahvays  praise  enthusiastically  any  person  wlio,  by  a  mo- 
mentary exertion,  saves  a  life ;  but  praise  very  hesitatingly  a  person 
who,  by  exertion  and  self-denial  prolonged  througli  years,  creates  one. 
We  give  the  crown  "  ob  civem  servatum  " ; — why  not  "  ob  civem 
natum  "?  Born,  I  mean,  to  the  full,  in  soul  as  well  as  body.  England 
has  oak  enough,  I  think,  for  both  chaplets. 
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Labor  being  thus  various  in  its  result,  the  jjrosperity  of 
any  nation  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labor 
which  it  spends  in  obtaining  and  employing  means  of  life. 
Observe, — I  say,  obtaining  and  employing ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
merely  wisely  producing,  but  wdsely  distributing  and  con- 
suming. Economists  usually  speak  as  if  there  were  no  good 
in  consumption  absolute.*  So  far  from  this  being  so,  con- 
sumption absolute  is  the  end,  crown,  and  perfection  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  w' ise  consumption  is  a  far  more  difficult  art 
than  wise  production.  Twenty  people  can  gain  money  for 
one  who  can  use  it ;  and  the  vital  question,  for  individual  and 
for  nation,  is,  never  "  how  much  do  they  make  ?  "  but  "  to 
what  purpose  do  they  spend  ?  " 

73.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  have  been  surprised  at  the 
slight  reference  I  have  hitherto  made  to  "  capital,"  and  its 
functions.     It  is  here  the  place  to  define  them. 

Capital  signifies  "  head,  or  source,  or  root  material " — 
it  is  material  by  which  some  derivative  or  secondary  good 
is  produced.  It  is  only  capital  proper  (caput  vivura,  not 
caput  mortuum)  when  it  is  thus  producing  something  dif- 
ferent from  itself.  It  is  a  root,  which  does  not  enter  into 
vital  function  till  it  produces  something  else  than  a  root : 
namely,  fruit.  That  fruit  will  in  time  again  produce  roots ; 
and  so  all  living  capital  issues  in  reproduction  of  cap- 
ital ;  Init  capital  which  produces  nothing  but  capital  is 
only  root  producing  root ;  bulb  issuing  in  bulb,  never  in 
tulip ;  seed  issuing  in  seed,  never  in  bread.  The  Political 
Economy  of  Europe  has  hitherto  devoted  itself  wholly  to  the 
multiplication,  or  (less  even)  the  aggregation,  of  bulbs.  It 
never  saw^,  nor  conceived,  such  a  thing  as  a  tulip.  Nay, 
boiled  bulbs  they  might  have  been — glass  bulbs — Prince 
Rupert's  drops,  consummated  in  powder  (well,  if  it  w^ere 
glass-powder  and  not  gunpowder),  for  any  end  or  meaning 

*  Wlien  Mr.  Mill  speaks  of  productive  consumption,  he  only  means 
consumption  which  results  in  increase  of  capital  or  material  wealth. 
See  I.  iii.  4,  and  I.  iii.  5. 
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the  economists  had  in  defining  the  laws  of  aggregation.  We 
will  try  and  get  a  cdearcr  notion  of  them. 

The  best  and  simplest  general  type  of  capital  is  a  well- 
made  plowshare,  isow,  if  that  plowshare  did  nothing  but 
beget  other  plowshares,  in  a  polypous  manner, — however  the 
great  cluster  of  polypous  plow  might  glitter  in  the  sun,  it 
would  have  lost  its  function  of  capital.  It  becomes  true 
capital  only  by  another  kind  of  splendor, — when  it  is  seen 
"  splendescere  suleo,"  to  grow  bright  in  the  furrow ;  rather 
with  diminution  of  its  substance,  than  addition,  by  the  noble 
friction.  And  the  true  home  question,  to  every  capitalist  and 
to  every  nation,  is  not,  "  how  many  plows  have  you  ?  "  but, 
"  where  are  your  furrows  ?  "  not — "  how  quickly  will  this 
capital  reproduce  itself  ?  " — but,  "  what  will  it  do  during 
reproduction  ?  "  "What  substance  will  it  furnish,  good  for 
life  ?  what  work  construct,  protective  of  life  ?  if  none,  its 
own  reproduction  is  useless — if  worse  than  none, —  (for  capi- 
tal may  destroy  life  as  well  as  support  it),  its  own  reproduc- 
tion is  worse  than  useless ;  it  is  merely  an  advance  from 
Tisiphone,  on  mortgage — not  a  profit  by  any  means. 

74.  ISTot  a  profit,  as  the  ancients  truly  saw,  and  showed  in 
the  type  of  Ixion ; — for  capital  is  the  head,  or  fountain  head, 
of  wealth — the  "  w^ell-head  "  of  w-ealth,  as  the  clouds  are  the 
well-heads  of  rain:  but  when  clouds  are  without  water,  and 
only  beget  clouds,  they  issue  in  wrath  at  last,  instead  of  rain, 
and  in  lightning  instead  of  harvest ;  whence  Ixion  is  said 
first  to  have  invited  his  guests  to  a  banquet,  and  then  made 
them  fall  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire ;  which  is  the  type  of  the 
temptation  of  riches  issuing  in  imprisoned  torment, — tor- 
ment in  a  pit,  (as  also  Demas'  silver  mine,)  after  which, 
to  show  the  rage  of  riches  passing  from  lust  of  pleasure  to 
lust  of  power,  yet  power  not  truly  understood,  Ixion  is  said 
to  have  desired  Juno,  and  instead,  embracing  a  cloud  (or 
phantasm),  to  have  begotten  the  Centaurs ;  the  power  of  mere 
wealth  being,  in  itself,  as  the  embrace  of  a  shadow, — com- 
fortless, (so  also  "  Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind  and  followeth 
after  the  east  wind  " ;  or  "  that  which  is  not " — Prov.  xxiii. 
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5 ;  and  again  Dante's  Geryon,  the  type  of  avaricious  fraud, 
as  he  flies,  gathers  the  air  up  with  retractile  claws, — "  I'aer 
a  se  raccolse,"  *)  but  in  its  offspring,  a  mingling  of  the  brutal 
with  the  human  nature  :  human  in  sagacity — using  both  intel- 
lect and  arrow ;  but  brutal  in  its  body  and  hoof,  for  con- 
suming, and  trampling  down.  For  which  sin  Ixion  is  at  last 
bound  upon  a  wheel — fiery  and  toothed,  and  rolling  perpet- 
ually in  the  air; — the  type  of  human  labor  when  selfish  and 
fruitless  (kept  far  into  the  Middle  Ages  in  their  wheel  of 
fortune)  ;  the  wheel  which  has  in  it  no  breath  or  spirit,  but  is 
whirled  by  chance  only ;  whereas  of  all  true  work  the  Ezekiel 
vision  is  true,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  living  creature  is  in  the 
wheels,  and  where  the  angels  go,  the  wheels  go  by  them; 
but  move  no  otherwise. 

75.  This  being  the  real  nature  of  capital,  it  follows  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  true  production,  always  going  on  in  an 
active  State :  one  of  seed,  and  one  of  food ;  or  production  for 
the  Ground,  and  for  the  Mouth ;  both  of  which  are  by  covetous 
persons  thought  to  be  production  only  for  the  granary ; 
whereas  the  function  of  the  granary  is  but  intermediate  and 
conservative,  fulfilled  in  distribution ;  else  it  ends  in  noth- 
ing but  mildew,  and  nourishment  of  rats  and  worms.  And 
since  production  for  the  Ground  is  only  useful  with  future - 
hope  of  harvest,  all  essential  production  is  for  the  Mouth; 

*  So  also  in  the  vision  of  the  women  bearing  the  ephah,  before  quoted, 
"  the  wind  was  in  their  wings,"  not  wings  "  of  a  stork,"  as  in  our  ver- 
sion ;  but  "  milvi"  of  a  kite,  in  tlie  Vulgate,  or  perhaps  more  accurately 
still  in  the  Septuagint,  "hoopoe,"  a  bird  connected  typically  with  the 
power  of  riches  by  many  traditions,  of  which  that  of  its  petition  for  a 
crest  of  gold  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  The  "  Birds  "  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  which  its  part  is  principal,  are  full  of  them  ;  note  especially 
the  "  fortification  of  the  air  with  baked  bricks,  like  Babylon."  1.  550  ; 
and,  again,  compare  the  Plutus  of  Dante,  who  (to  show  the  influence 
of  riches  in  destroj-ing  the  reason)  is  the  only  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
Inferno  who  cannot  speak  intelligibly  ;  and  also  the  cowardliest ;  he 
is  not  merely  quelled  or  restrained,  but  literally  "  collapses  "  at  a  word  ; 
the  sudden  and  helpless  operation  of  mercantile  panic  being  all  told  in 
the  brief  metaphor,  "  as  the  sails,  swollen  with  the  wind,  fall,  when 
the  mast  breaks," 


TO 

and  is  finally  measured  by  the  month ;  hence,  as  I  said  above, 
consumption  is  the  crown  of  production  ;  and  the  wealth  of 
a  nation  is  only  to  be  estimated  by  what  it  consumes. 

The  want  of  any  clear  sight  of  this  fact  is  the  capital 
error,  issuing  in  rich  interest  and  revenue  of  error  among 
the  political  economists.  Their  minds  are  continually  sot  on 
money-gain,  not  on  mouth-gain ;  and  they  fall  into  every 
sort  of  net  and  snare,  dazzled  by  the  coin-glitter  as  birds  by 
the  fowler's  glass;  or  rather  (for  there  is  not  much  else  like 
birds  in  them)  they  are  like  children  trying  to  jump  on  the 
heads  of  their  ow^n  shadows;  the  money-gain  being  only  the 
shadow  of  the  true  gain,  which  is  humanity. 

76.  The  final  object  of  political  economy,  therefore,  is  to 
get  good  method  of  consumption,  and  great  quantity  of  con- 
sumption :  in  other  words,  to  use  everything,  and  to  use  it 
nobly ;  whether  it  be  substance,  service,  or  service  perfecting 
substance.  The  most  curious  error  in  Mr.  Mill's  entire  work, 
(provided  for  him  originally  by  Ricardo,)  is  his  endeavor 
to  distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect  service,  and  con- 
sequent assertion  that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not 
demand  for  labor  (I.  v.  9,  et  seq.).  He  distinguishes  between 
laborers  employed  to  lay  out  pleasure  grounds,  and  to  manu- 
facture velvet ;  declaring  that  it  makes  material  difference 
to  the  laboring  classes  in  which  of  these  two  ways  a  capitalist 
spends  his  money ;  because  the  employment  of  the  gardeners 
is  a  demand  for  labor,  but  the  purchase  of  velvet  is  not.* 

*  The  value  of  raw  material,  which  has,  indeed,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  price  of  the  labor,  is  not  contemplated  in  the  passages  referred  to, 
Mr,  Mill  liaving  fallen  into  the  mistake  solely  by  pursuing  the  collateral 
results  of  the  payment  of  wages  to  middlemen.  He  says — "The  con- 
sumer does  not,  with  liis  own  funds,  pay  the  weaver  for  his  day's 
work."  Pardon  me  :  the  consumer  of  tlie  velvet  pajs  the  weaver  with 
his  own  funds  as  much  as  he  pays  the  gardener.  He  pays,  probably, 
an  intermediate  ship-owner,  velvet  merchant,  and  shopman  ;  pays 
carriage  money,  shop  rent,  damage  money,  time  mojiey,  and  care 
money  ;  all  these  are  above  and  beside  the  velvet  price,  (just  as  tlie 
wages  of  a  head  gardener  would  be  above  the  grass  price)  ;  but  the 
velvet  is  as  much  produced  by  the  consumer's  capital,  though  he  does 
not  pay  for  it  till  six  months  after  production,  as  the  grass  is  produced 
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Error  colossal,  as  well  as  strange.  It  will,  indeed,  make  a 
difference  to  the  laborer  whether  we  bid  him  swing  his  scvthe 
in  the  spring  winds,  or  drive  the  loom  in  pestilential  air ; 
but,  so  far  as  his  pocket  is  concerned,  it  makes  to  him  abso- 
lutely no  difference  whether  Ave  order  him  to  make  green 
velvet,  with  seed  and  a  scythe,  or  red  velvet,  with  silk  and 
scissors.  Xeither  does  it  anywise  concern  him  whether,  when 
the  velvet  is  made,  we  consume  it  by  walking  on  it,  or  wear- 
ing it,  so  long  as  our  consumption  of  it  is  wholly  selfish. 
But  if  our  consummation  is  to  be  in  anywise  unselfish,  not 
only  our  mode  of  consuming  the  articles  we  require  interests 
him,  but  also  the  l-i)id  of  article  we  require  with  a  view  to 
consumption.  As  thus  (returning  for  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Mill's  great  hardware  theory")  :  it  matters,  so  far  as  the 
laborer's  immediate  profit  is  concerned,  not  an  iron  filing 
whether  I  employ  him  in  growing  a  peach,  or  forging  a  bomb- 
shell ;  but  my  probable  mode  of  consumption  of  those  articles 
matters  seriously.  Admit  that  it  is  to  be  in  both  cases  '*  un- 
selfish," and  the  difference,  to  him,  is  final,  whether  when 
his  child  is  ill,  I  walk  into  his  cottage  and  give  it  the  peach, 
or  drop  the  shell  down  his  chimney,  and  blow  his  roof  off. 

The  worst  of  it,  for  the  peasant,  is,  that  the  capitalist's 
consumption  of  the  peach  is  apt  to  be  selfish,  and  of  the  shell, 
distributive  ;f  but,  in  all  cases,  this  is  the  broad  and  general 

by  liis  capital,  though  he  does  not  pay  the  man  who  rolled  and  mowed 
it  on  Monday,  till  Saturday  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Mill's 
conclusion, — "  tlie  capital  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  purchasers 
can  "  (p.  98),  has  yet  been  reduced  to  practice  in  the  City  on  any  large 
scale. 

*  Which,  observe,  is  tlie  precise  opposite  of  the  one  under  examina- 
tion. The  hardware  theory  required  us  to  discharge  our  gardeners 
and  engage  manufacturers  ;  the  velvet  theory  requires  us  to  discharge 
our  manufacturers  and  engage  gardeners. 

f  It  is  one  very  awful  form  of  the  operation  of  wealth  in  Europe  that 
it  is  entix-ely  capitalists'  wealth  which  supports  unjust  wars.  Just 
wars  do  not  need  so  much  money  to  support  them  ;  for  most  of  the 
men  who  wage  such,  wage  them  gratis  ;  but  for  an  unjust  war,  men's 
bodies  and  souls  have  both  to  be  bought ;  and  the  best  tools  of  war  for 
them  besides  ;  which  naakes  such  war  costly  to  tlie  maximum  ;  not  to 
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fact,  that  on  due  catallactic  commercial  principles,  some- 
body's roof  must  go  oif  in  fullillment  of  the  bomb's  destiny. 
You  may  grow  for  your  neighbor,  at  your  liking,  grapes  or 
grape-shot ;  he  will  also,  catallactically,  grow  grapes  or  grape- 
shot  for  you,  and  you  will  each  reap  what  you  have  sown. 

77.  It  is,  therefore,  the  manner  and  issue  of  consumption 
which  are  the  real  tests  of  production.  Production  does  not 
consist  in  things  laboriously  made,  but  in  things  serviceably 
consumable ;  and  the  question  for  the  nation  is  not  how  much 
labor  it  employs,  but  how  much  life  it  produces.  For  as  con- 
sumption is  the  end  and  aim  of  production,  so  life  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  consumption. 

I  left  this  question  to  the  reader's  thought  two  months  ago 
(§§  40-41),  choosing  rather  that  he  should  work  it  out  for 
himself  than  have  it  sharply  stated  to  him.  But  now,  the 
ground  being  sufficiently  broken  (and  the  details  into  which 
the  several  questions,  here  opened,  must  lead  us,  being  too 
complex  for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  so  that 
1  must  pursue  them  elsewhere),  I  desire,  in  closing  the 
series  of  introductory  papers,  to  leave  this  one  great  fact 
clearly  stated.  There  is  no  Wealth  but  Life.  Life, 
including  all  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  admiration. 
That  country  is  the  richest  which  nourishes  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  noble  and  happy  human  beings ;  that  man  is  richest 
who,  having  perfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life  to  the 

speak  of  the  cost  of  base  fear,  and  angry  suspicion,  between  nations 
wliicli  have  not  grace  nor  honesty  enough  in  all  their  multitudes  to 
buy  an  liour's  peace  of  mind  with  :  as,  at  present,  France  and  England, 
purcliasing  of  each  other  ten  millions  sterling  worth  of  consternation 
annually,  (a  remarkably  light  crop,  half  thorns  and  half  aspen  leaves, — 
sown,  reaped,  and  granaried  by  the  "  science  "  of  the  modern  political 
economist,  teaching  covetousness  instead  of  trutli).  And  all  unjust 
war  being  supportable,  if  not  by  pillage  of  the  enemy,  only  by  loans 
from  capitalists,  these  loans  are  repaid  by  subsequent  taxation  of  the 
people,  who  appear  to  have  no  will  in  the  matter,  the  capitalists'  will 
being  the  primary  root  of  the  war ;  but  its  real  root  is  the  covetous- 
ness of  tiie  whole  nation,  rendering  it  incapable  of  faith,  frankness,  or 
justice,  and  bringing  about,  therefore,  in  due  time,  his  own  separate 
loss  an<l  i)unisliment  to  each  person. 
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utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  influence,  both  personal, 
and  by  means  of  his  possessions,  over  the  lives  of  others. 

A  strange  political  economy ;  the  only  one,  nevertheless, 
that  ever  was  or  can  be :  all  political  economy  founded  on 
self-interest*  being  but  the  fulfillment  of  that  which  once 
brought  schism  into  the  Policy  of  angels,  and  ruin  into  the 
Economy  of  Heaven. 

78.  "  The  greatest  number  of  human  beings  noble  and 
happy."  But  is  the  nobleness  consistent  with  the  number  ? 
Yes,  not  only  consistent  with  it,  but  essential  to  it.  The 
maximum  of  life  can  only  be  reached  by  the  maximum  of 
virtue.  In  this  respect  the  law  of  human  population  differs 
wholly  from  that  of  animal  life.  The  multiplication  of  ani- 
mals is  cheeked  only  by  want  of  food,  and  by  the  hostility  of 
races ;  the  population  of  the  gnat  is  restrained  by  the  hunger 
of  the  swallow,  and  that  of  the  swallow  b}^  the  scarcity  of 
gnats.  Man,  considered  as  an  animal,  is  indeed  limited  by 
the  same  laws :  hunger,  or  plague,  or  war,  are  the  necessary 
and  only  restraints  upon  his  increase, — effectual  restraints 
hitherto, — his  principal  study  having  been  how  most  swiftly 
to  destroy  himself,  or  ravage  his  dwelling-places,  and  his 
highest  skill  directed  to  give  range  to  the  famine,  seed  to  the 
plague,  and  sway  to  the  sword.  But,  considered  as  other  than 
an  animal,  his  increase  is  not  limited  by  these  laws.  It  is 
limited  only  by  the  limits  of  his  courage  and  his  love.  Both 
of  these  have  their  bounds;  and  ought  to  have;  his  race  has 
its  bounds  also ;  but  these  have  not  yet  been  reached,  nor  will 
be  reached  for  ages. 

79.  In  all  the  ranges  of  human  thought  I  know  none  so 
melancholy  as  the  speculations  of  political  economists  on  the 
population  question.  It  is  proposed  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  laborer  by  giving  him  higher  wages.  "  i^^ay,"  says 
the  economist, — "  if  you  raise  his  wages,  he  will  either 
people  down  to  the  same  point  of  misery  at  which  you  found 

*  "  In  all  reasoning  about  prices,  the  proviso  must  be  understood, 
'supposing  all  parties  to  take  oare  of  their  own  interest.'" — Mill, 
III.  i.  5. 
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him,  or  drink  your  wages  away."  lie  will.  I  know  it. 
Who  gave  him  this  Avill  i  Suppose  it  were  your  own  son  of 
whom  you  spoke,  declaring  to  me  that  you  dared  not  take  him 
into  your  firm,  nor  even  give  him  his  just  laborer's  wages, 
because  if  you  did  he  would  die  of  drunkenness,  and  leave 
half  a  score  of  children  to  the  parish,  "  Who  gave  your  son 
these  dispositions?" — I  should  inquire.  Has  he  them  by 
inheritance  or  by  education?  By  one  or  other  they  must 
come ;  and  as  in  him,  so  also  in  the  poor.  Either  these  poor 
are  of  a  race  essentially  different  from  ours,  and  unredeem- 
able (which,  however  often  implied,  1  have  heard  none  yet 
openly  say),  or  else  by  such  care  as  we  have  ourselves  re- 
ceived, we  may  make  them  continent  and  sober  as  ourselves — 
wise  and  dispassionate  as  we  are — models  arduous  of  imita- 
tion. "  But,"  it  is  answered,  "  they  cannot  receive  educa- 
tion." Why  not  ?  That  is  precisely  the  point  at  issue. 
Charitable  persons  suppose  the  worst  fault  of  the  rich  is  to  re- 
fuse the  people  meat ;  and  the  people  cry  for  their  meat,  kept 
back  by  fraud,  to  the  Lord  of  Multitudes.*     Alas !  it  is  not 

*  James  v.  4.  Observe,  in  these  statements  I  am  not  taking  up,  nor 
countenancing  one  wliit,  the  common  socialist  idea  of  division  of 
property :  division  of  property  is  its  destruction  ;  and  with  it  the  de- 
struction of  all  hope,  all  industry,  and  all  justice  :  it  is  simply  chaos — 
a  cliaos  towards  which  the  believers  in  modern  political  economy  are 
fast  tending,  and  from  whicli  I  am  striving  to  save  them.  The  rich 
man  does  not  keep  back  meat  from  tlie  poor  by  retaining  his  riches ; 
but  by  basely  using  them.  Riches  are  a  form  of  strengtli  ;  and  a  strong 
man  does  not  injure  others  by  keeping  his  strength,  but  by  using  it 
injuriously.  The  socialist,  seeing  a  strong  man  oppress  a  weak  one, 
cries  out — "  Break  the  strong  man's  arms  ;  "  but  I  say,  "  Teach  him  to 
use  them  to  better  purpose."'  Tlie  fortitude  and  intelligence  which 
acquire  riches  are  intended,  by  the  Giver  of  both,  not  to  scatter,  nor 
to  give  away,  but  to  employ  those  riches  in  the  service  of  mankind  ; 
in  other  words,  in  the  redemption  of  the  erring  and  aid  of  the  weak — 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  first  to  be  the  work  to  gain  money  ;  tlien  tlie 
Sabbath  of  use  for  it — tlie  Sabbath,  whose  law  is,  not  to  lose  life,  but 
to  save.  It  is  continuall}'  the  fault  or  the  folly  of  the  poor  that  they 
are  poor,  as  it  is  usually  a  child's  fault  if  it  falls  into  a  pond,  and  a 
cripple's  weakness  that  slips  at  a  crossing ;  nevertheless,  most  passers- 
by  would  pull  the  child  out,  or  help  up  the  cripple.     Put  it  at  the  worst, 
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meat  of  which  the  refusal  is  criielcst,  or  to  which  the  claim  is 
validest.  The  life  is  more  than  the  meat.  The  rich  not  only 
refuse  food  to  the  poor ;  thej  refuse  wisdom ;  they  refuse  vir- 
tue ;  they  refuse  salvation.  Ye  sheep  without  shepherd,  it  is 
not  the  pasture  that  has  been  shut  from  you,  but  the  Presence. 
Meat !  perhaps  your  right  to  that  may  be  pleadable ;  but 
other  rights  have  to  be  pleaded  first.  Claim  your  crumbs 
from  the  table  if  you  will ;  but  claim  them  as  children,  not  as 
dogs;  claim  your  right  to  be  fed,  but  claim  more  loudly  your 
right  to  be  holy,  perfect,   and  pure. 

Strange  words  to  be  used  of  working  people  !  "  What !  holy ; 
without  any  long  robes  or  anointing  oils;  these  rough-jack- 
eted, rough-worded  persons ;  set  to  nameless,  dishonored  ser- 
vice ?  Perfect ! — these,  ivith  dim  eyes  and  cramped  limbs, 
and  slowly  wakening  minds  ?  Pure ! — these,  with  sensual 
desire  and  groveling  thought ;  foul  of  body  and  coarse  of 
soul  ?  "  It  may  be  so ;  nevertheless,  such  as  they  are,  they  are 
the  holiest,  perfectest,  purest  persons  the  earth  can  at  present 
show.  They  may  be  what  you  have  said ;  but  if  so,  they  yet 
are  holier  than  we  who  have  left  them  thus. 

But  what  can  be  done  for  them  ?  Who  can  clothe — who 
teach — who  restrain  their  multitudes  ?  What  end  can  there 
be  for  them  at  last,  but  to  consume  one  another  ? 

I  hope  for  another  end,  though  not,  indeed,  from  any  of  the 
three  remedies  for  over-population  commonly  suggested  by 
economists. 

80.  These  three  are,  in  brief^ — Colonization ;  Bringing  in 
of  M'aste  lands ;  or  Discouragement  of  Marriage. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  expedients  merely  evade  or 
delay  the  question.  It  will,  indeed,  be  long  before  the  world 
has  been  all  colonized,  and  its  deserts  all  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. But  the  radical  question  is,  not  how  much  habit- 
that  all  the  poor  of  the  world  are  but  disobedient  children,  or  careless 
cripples,  and  that  all  rich  people  are  wise  and  strong,  and  you  will  see 
at  once  that  neither  is  the  socialist  right  in  desiring  to  make  everj-body 
])oor,  powerless,  and  foolish  as  he  is  himself,  nor  the  rich  man  right  in 
leaving  the  children  in  the  mire. 
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able  land  is  in  the  world,  but  how  many  human  beings  ought 
to  be  maintained  on  a  given  space  of  habitable  land. 

Observe,  I  say,  ought  to  be,  not  how  many  can  be.  Ei- 
cardo,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  defines  what  he  calls  the 
"  natural  rate  of  wages  "  as  '"  that  which  will  maintain  the 
laborer."  Maintain  him  !  yes ;  but  how  ? — the  question  was 
instantly  thus  asked  of  me  by  a  working  girl,  to  whom  I  read 
the  passage.  I  will  amplify  her  question  for  her.  ''  ]\Iain- 
tain  him,  how  ?  "  As,  first,  to  what  length  of  life  ?  Out  of 
a  given  number  of  fed  persons,  how  many  are  to  be  old — how 
many  young  ?  that  is  to  say,  will  you  arrange  their  mainte- 
nance so  as  to  kill  them  early — say  at  thirty  or  thirty-five  on 
the  average,  including  deaths  of  weakly  or  ill-fed  children  ? — 
or  so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  out  a  natural  life  ?  You  will 
feed  a  greater  number,  in  the  first  case,*  by  rapidity  of  suc- 
cession ;  probably  a  happier  number  in  the  second :  which  does 
Mr.  Ricardo  mean  to  be  their  natural  state,  and  to  which  state 
belongs  the  natural  rate  of  wages  ? 

Again :  A  piece  of  land  which  will  only  support  ten  idle, 
ignorant,  and  improvident  persons,  will  support  thirty  or 
forty  intelligent  and  industrious  ones.  Which  of  these  is 
their  natural  state,  and  to  which  of  them  belongs  the  natural 
rate  of  wages  ? 

Again :  If  a  piece  of  land  support  forty  persons  in  indus- 
trious ignorance ;  and  if,  tired  of  this  ignorance,  they  set 
apart  ten  of  their  number  to  study  the  properties  of  cones,  and 
the  sizes  of  stars ;  the  labor  of  these  ten  being  withdrawn 
from  the  ground,  must  either  tend  to  the  increase  of  food  in 
some  transitional  manner,  or  the  persons  set  apart  for  side- 
real and  conic  purposes  must  starve,  or  some  one  else  starve 
instead  of  them.  What  is,  therefore,  the  natural  rate  of 
wages  of  the  scientific  persons,  and  how  does  this  rate  relate 
to,  or  measure,  their  reverted  or  transitional  productiveness  ? 

Again :  If  the  ground  maintains,  at  first,  forty  laborers 
in  a  peaceable  and  pious  state  of  mind,  but  they  become  in  a 

*  The  quantity  of  life  is  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  but  it  is  differently 
allotted. 
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few  years  so  quarrelsome  and  impious  that  they  have  to  set 
apart  five,  to  meditate  upon  and  settle  their  disputes ; — ten, 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  costly  instruments,  to  enforce  the  de- 
cisions ;  and  five  to  remind  everybody  in  an  eloquent  manner 
of  the  existence  of  a  God  ? — what  will  be  the  result  upon  the 
general  power  of  production,  and  what  is  the  "  natural  rate 
of  wages  "  of  the  meditative,  muscular,  and  oracular  labor- 
ers ? 

81.  Leaving  these  questions  to  be  discussed,  or  waived,  at 
their  pleasure,  by  Mr.  Ricardo's  followers,  I  proceed  to  state 
the  main  facts  bearing  on  that  probable  future  of  the  laboring 
classes  which  has  been  partially  glanced  at  by  Mr.  Mill. 
That  chapter  and  the  preceding  one  differ  from  the  common 
writing  of  political  economists  in  admitting  some  value  in  the 
aspect  of  nature,  and  expressing  regret  at  the  probability  of 
the  destruction  of  natural  scenery.  But  we  may  spare  our 
anxieties  on  this  head.  Men  can  neither  drink  steam,  nor 
eat  stone.  The  maximum  of  population  on  a  given  space  of 
land  implies  also  the  relative  maximum  of  edible  vegetable, 
whether  for  men  or  cattle ;  it  implies  a  maximum  of  pure  air, 
and  of  pure  water.  Therefore :  a  maximum  of  wood,  to 
transmute  the  air,  and  of  sloping  ground,  protected  by  herb- 
age from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  to  feed  the  streams. 
All  England  may,  if  it  so  chooses,  become  one  manufacturing 
town ;  and  Englishmen,  sacrificing  themselves  to  the  good  of 
general  humanity,  may  live  diminished  lives  in  the  midst  of 
noise,  of  darkness,  and  of  deadly  exhalation.  But  the  world 
cannot  become  a  factory,  nor  a  mine.  ISTo  amount  of  inge- 
nuity will  ever  make  iron  digestible  by  the  million,  nor  sub- 
stitute hydrogen  for  wine.  Neither  the  avarice  nor  the  rage 
of  men  will  ever  feed  them ;  and  however  the  apple  of  Sodom 
and  the  grape  of  Gomorrah  may  spread  their  table  for  a  time 
Avith  dainties  of  ashes,  and  nectar  of  asps, — so  long  as  men 
live  by  bread,  the  far  away  valleys  must  laugh  as  they  are  cov- 
ered with  the  gold  of  God,  and  the  shouts  of  His  happy  mul- 
titudes ring  round  the  winepress  and  the  well. 

82.  Nor  need  our  more  sentimental  economists  fear  the  toO' 
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wide  spread  of  the  formalities  of  a  mechanical  agriculture. 
The  presence  of  a  wise  population  implies  the  search  for 
felicity  as  well  as  for  food  ;  nor  can  any  population  reach  its 
maximum  but  through  that  wisdom  which  "  rejoices  "  in  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth.  The  desert  has  its  appointed 
place  and  work ;  the  eternal  engine,  whose  beam  is  the  earth's 
axle,  whose  beat  is  its  year,  and  whose  breath  is  its  ocean, 
will  still  divide  imj:)eriously  to  their  desert  kingdoms  bound 
with  unfurrowable  rock,  and  swept  by  unarrested  sand,  their 
powers  of  frost  and  fire :  but  the  zones  and  lands  between, 
habitable,  will  be  loveliest  in  habitation.  The  desire  of  the 
heart  is  also  the  light  of  the  eyes.  No  scene  is  continual  1}^ 
and  untiringly  loved,  but  one  rich  by  joyful  human  labor; 
smooth  in  field ;  fair  in  garden ;  full  in  orchard ;  trim,  sweet, 
and  frequent  in  homestead  ;  ringing  with  voices  of  vivid  exist- 
ence. Xo  air  is  sweet  that  is  silent;  it  is  only  sweet  when 
full  of  low  currents  of  under  sound — triplets  of  birds,  and 
murmur  and  chirp  of  insects,  and  deep-toned  words  of  men, 
and  wayward  trebles  of  childhood.  As  the  art  of  life  is 
learned,  it  will  be  found  at  last  that  all  lovely  things  are  also 
necessary ; — the  wild  flower  by  the  wayside,  as  well  as  the 
tended  corn ;  and  the  wild  birds  and  creatures  of  the  forest, 
as  well  as  the  tended  cattle ;  because  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  also  by  the  desert  manna ;  by  every  wondrous 
word  and  unknowable  work  of  God.  Happy,  in  that  he  knew 
them  not,  nor  did  his  fathers  know ;  and  that  round  about 
bim  reaches  yet  into  the  infinite,  the  amazement  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

83.  j^ote,  finally,  that  all  effectual  advancement  towards 
this  true  felicity  of  the  human  race  must  be  by  individual, 
not  public  effort.  Certain  general  measures  may  aid,  cer- 
tain revised  laws  guide,  such  advancement ;  but  the  measure 
and  law  which  have  first  to  be  determined  are  those  of  each 
man's  home.  We  continually  hear  it  recommended  by  saga- 
cious people  to  complaining  neighbors  (usually  less  well 
placed  in  the  world  than  themselves),  that  they  should  "  re- 
main content  in  the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
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them."  There  are  perhaps  some  circumstances  of  life  in 
which  Providence  has  no  intention  that  people  should  be  con- 
tent. Nevertheless,  the  maxim  is  on  the  whole  a  good  one ; 
bnt  it  is  peculiarly  for  home  use.  That  your  neighbor 
should,  or  should  not,  remain  content  with  his  position,  is  not 
your  business ;  but  it  is  very  much  your  business  to  remain 
content  with  your  own.  What  is  chiefly  needed  in  England  at 
the  present  day  is  to  show  the  quantity  of  pleasure  that  may 
be  obtained  by  a  consistent,  well-administered  competence, 
modest,  confessed,  and  laborious.  We  need  examples  of  peo- 
ple who,  leaving  Heaven  to  decide  whether  they  are  to  rise  in 
the  world,  decide  for  themselves  that  they  will  be  happy  in  it, 
and  have  resolved  to  seek — not  greater  wealth,  but  simpler 
pleasure ;  not  higher  fortune,  but  deeper  felicity ;  making  the 
first  of  possessions,  self-possession ;  and  honoring  themselves 
in  the  harmless  pride  and  calm  pursuits  of  peace. 

Of  which  lowly  peace  it  is  written  that  "  justice  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other  "  ;  and  that  the  fruit  of  justice  is 
"  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace " ;  not  "  peace- 
makers "  in  the  common  understanding — reconcilers  of  quar- 
rels; (though  that  function  also  follows  on  the  greater  one;) 
but  peace-Creators ;  Givers  of  Calm.  Which  you  cannot 
give,  unless  you  first  gain ;  nor  is  this  gain  one  which  will 
follow  assuredly  on  any  course  of  business,  commonly  so 
called.  ISTo  form  of  gain  is  less  probable,  business  being  (as 
is  shown  in  the  language  of  all  nations — tzcdXsIv  from  Tzi^M, 
Tzpaat^  from  Tvepdio,  venire,  vendre,  and  venal,  from  venio,  etc. ) 
essentially  restless — and  probably  contentious ; — having  a 
raven-like  mind  to  the  motion  to  and  fro,  as  to  the  carrion 
food ;  whereas  the  olive-feeding  and  bearing  birds  look  for 
rest  for  their  feet ;  thus  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that  she  "  hath 
builded  her  house,  and  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars  " ;  and 
even  when,  though  apt  to  wait  long  at  the  doorposts,  she  has 
to  leave  her  house  and  go  abroad,  her  paths  are  peace  also. 

84.  For  us,  at  all  events,  her  work  must  begin  at  the  entry 
of  the  doors :  all  true  economy  is  "  Law  of  the  house."  Strive 
to  make  that  law  strict,  simple,  generous :  waste  nothing,  and 
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gnulge  notliing.  Care  in  nowise  to  make  more  of  money,  but 
care  to  make  much  of  it;  remembering  always  the  great, 
palpable,  inevitable  fact — the  rule  and  root  of  all  economy — 
that  what  one  person  has,  another  cannot  have  ;  ami  that  every 
atom  of  substance,  of  Avhatever  kind,  used  or  consumed,  is  so 
much  human  life  spent;  which,  if  it  issue  in  the  saving  pres- 
ent life,  or  gaining  more,  is  well  spent,  but  if  not  is  either 
so  much  life  prevented,  or  so  much  slain.  In  all  buying,  con- 
sider, first,  what  condition  of  existence  you  cause  in  the  pro- 
ducers of  what  you  buy ;  secondly,  whether  the  sum  you  have 
paid  is  just  to  the  producer,  and  in  due  proportion,  lodged  in 
his  hands ;  *  thirdly,  to  how  much  clear  use,  for  food,  knowl- 
edge, or  joy,  this  that  you  have  bought  can  be  put ;  and 
fourthly,  to  whom  and  in  what  w^ay  it  can  be  most  speedily 
and  serviceably  distributed ;  in  all  dealings  whatsoever  in- 
sisting on  entire  openness  and  stern  fuliillment ;  and  in  all 
doings,  on  perfection  and  loveliness  of  accomplishment ;  es- 
pecially on  fineness  and  purity  of  all  marketable  commodity: 
watching  at  the  same  time  for  all  ways  of  gaining,  or  teach- 
ing, powers  of  simple  pleasure  ;  and  of  showing  "  Sffov  h  aa^o- 
diXui  yiy*  oveta/?" — the  sum  of  enjoyment  depending  not  on  the 
quantity  of  things  tasted,  but  on  the  vivacity  and  patience 
of  taste. 

85.  And  if,  on  due  and  honest  thought  over  these  things,  it 
seems  that  the  kind  of  existence  to  which  men  are  now  sum- 
moned by  every  plea  of  pity  and  claim  of  right,  may,  for  some 
time  at  least,  not  be  a  luxurious  one ; — consider  whether,  even 
supposing  it  guiltless,  luxury  would  be  desired  by  any  of  us, 
if  we  saw  clearly  at  our  sides  the  suffering  w^hich  accompanies 

*  The  proper  offices  of  middlemen,  namely,  overseers  (or  authorita- 
tive workmen),  conveyancers  (merchants,  sailors,  retail  dealers,  etc.), 
and  order-takers  (persons  emploj'ed  to  receive  directions  from  the 
consumer),  must,  of  course,  be  examined  before  I  can  enter  farther 
into  the  question  of  just  payment  of  the  first  producer.  But  I  have 
not  spoken  of  them  in  these  introductory  papers,  because  the  evils 
attendant  on  the  abuse  of  such  intermediate  functions  result  not  from 
any  alleged  principle  of  modern  political  economy,  but  from  private 
carelesauess  or  iniquity. 
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it  in  the  world.  Luxury  is  indeed  possible  in  the  future — 
innocent  and  exquisite  ;  luxury  for  all,  and  by  the  help  of  all ; 
but  luxury  at  present  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  ignorant; 
the  cruelest  man  living  could  not  sit  at  his  feast,  unless  he  sat 
blindfold.  Raise  the  veil  boldly ;  face  the  light ;  and  if,  as 
yet,  the  light  of  the  eye  can  only  be  through  tears,  and  the 
light  of  the  body  through  sackcloth,  go  thou  forth  weeping, 
bearing  precious  seed,  until  the  time  come,  and  the  kingdom, 
"when  Christ's  gift  of  bread,  and  bequest  of  peace,  shall  be 
'*  Unto  this  last  as  unto  thee  "  ;  and  when,  for  earth's  severed 
multitudes  of  the  wicked  and  the  weary,  there  shall  be 
holier  reconciliation  than  that  of  the  narrow  home,  and  calm 
economy,  where  the  Wicked  cease — not  from  trouble,  but 
from  troubling — and  the  Weary  are  at  rest. 
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PREFACE. 


1.  The  following  pages  contain,  I  believe,  the  first  ac- 
curate analysis  of  the  lav.'s  of  Political  Economy  which  has 
been  pnblished  in  England.  Many  treatises,  within  their 
scope,  correct,  have  appeared  in  contradiction  of  the  views 
popularly  received  ;  but  no  exhaustive  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject was  possible  to  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  highest  industries,  commonly  called  the 
"  Fine  Arts ;  "  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
those  industries  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  attempted,  or  even  ap- 
proached the  task. 

So,  tliat,  to  the  date  (1863)  when  these  Essays  were  pub- 
lished, not  only  the  chief  conditions  of  the  production  of 
wealth  had  remained  unstated,  but  the  nature  of  wealth  itself 
had  never  been  defined.  "  Every  one  has  a  notion,  sufiiciently 
correct  for  common  purposes,  of  Avhat  is  meant  by  wealth," 
wrote  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  outset  of  his  treatise ;  and  contentedly 
proceeded,  as  if  a  chemist  should  proceed  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  chemistry  without  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  fire  or  water,  because  every  one  had  a  notion  of  them, 
"  sufficiently  correct  for  common  purposes." 

2.  But  even  that  apparently  indisputable  statement  was 
untrue.  There  is  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  has  a 
notion  sufficiently  correct,  even  for  the  commonest  purposes, 
of  "  what  is  meant "  by  wealth ;  still  less  of  what  wealth  ever- 
lastingly is,  whether  we  mean  it  or  not ;  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  every  student  of  economy  to  ascertain.  We,  indeed, 
know  (either  by  experience  or  in  imagination)  Avhat  it  is  to 
be  able  to  provide  ourselves  with  luxurious  food,  and  hand- 
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some  clothes;  and  if  Mr.  Mill  had  thouiiht  that  wealth  con- 
sisted only  in  these,  or  in  the  means  of  obtaining  those,  it 
wonld  hav^e  been  easy  for  him  to  have  so  defined  it  with  per- 
fect scientific  accuracy.  But  he  knew  better:  he  knew  that 
some  kinds  of  wealth  consisted  in  the  possession,  or  power  of 
obtaining,  other  things  Than  these;  but,  having,  in  the  studies 
of  his  life,  no  clue  to  the  principles  of  essential  value,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  public  opinion  as  the  ground  of  hi*^  science; 
and  the  ])ublic,  of  course,  willingly  accepted  the  notion  of  a 
science  founded  on  their  opinions. 

3.  I  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  singular  advantage,  not  only 
in  the  greater  extent  of  the  field  of  investigation  opened  to  me- 
by  my  daily  pursuits,  but  in  the  severity  of  some  lessons  I 
accidentally  received  in  the  course  of  them. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1851,  I  was  collecting  materials 
for  my  work  on  Venetifin  architecture,  three  of  the  pictures 
of  Tintoret  on  the  roof  of  the  School  of  St.  Eoch  were  hang- 
ing down  in  ragged  fragments,  mixed  with  lath  and  plaster, 
round  the  apertures  made  by  the  fall  of  three  Austrian  heavy 
shot.  The  city  of  Venice  was  not,  it  appeared,  rich  enough 
to  repair  the  damage  that  winter;  and  buckets  were  set  on 
the  floor  of  the  upper  room  of  the  school  to  catch  the  rain, 
which  not  only  fell  directly  through  the  shot  holes,  but 
found  its  way,  owing  to  the  general  pervious  state  of  the 
roof,  through  many  of  the  canvases  of  Tintoret  in  other  parts 
of  the  ceiling. 

4.  It  was  a  lesson  to  me,  as  I  have  just  said,  no  less  direct 
than  severe;  for  I  knew  already  at  that  time  (though  I  have 
not  ventured  to  assert,  until  recently  at  Oxford,)  that  the 
pictures  of  Tintoret  in  Venice  were  acciirately  the  most  pre- 
cious articles  of  wealth  in  Europe,  being  the  best  existing  pro- 
ductions of  human  industry.  Kow  at  the  time  that  three  of 
them  were  thus  fluttering  in  moist  rags  from  the  roof  they  had 
adorned,  the  shops  of  the  Rue  Eivoli  at  Paris  were,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  steadily-increasing  public  Demand,  beginning  to 
show  a  steadily-increasing  Supply  of  elaborately  finished  and 
colored  lithographs,  representing  the  modern  dances  of  de- 
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light,  among  which  the  cancan  has  since  taken  a  distinguished 
place. 

5.  The  labor  employed  on  the  stone  of  one  of  these  litho- 
graphs is  very  much  more  than  Tintoret  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  a  picture  of  average  size.  Considering  labor  as  the 
origin  of  value,  therefore,  the  stone  so  highly  wrought  would 
be  of  greater  value  than  the  picture ;  and  since  also  it  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  large  number  of  immediately  saleable  or 
exchangeable  impressions,  for  which  the  "  demand  "  is  con- 
stant, the  city  of  Paris  naturally  supposed  itself,  and  on  all 
hitherto  believed  or  stated  principles  of  political  economy, 
was,  infinitely  richer  in  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
these  lithographic  stones,  (not  to  speak  of  countless  oil  pic- 
tures and  marble  carvings  of  similar  character),  than  Venice 
in  the  possession  of  those  rags  of  mildewed  canvas,  flaunting 
in  the  south  wind  and  its  salt  rain.  And,  accordingly,  Paris 
provided  (without  thought  of  the  expense)  lofty  arcades  of 
shops,  and  rich  recesses  of  innumerable  private  apartments, 
for  the  protection  of  these  better  treasures  of  hers  from  the 
weather. 

6.  Yet,  all  the  while,  Paris  was  not  the  richer  for  these 
possessions.  Intrinsically,  the  delightful  lithographs  were 
not  wealth,  but  polar  contraries  of  wealth.  She  Avas,  by  the 
exact  quantity  of  labor  she  had  given  to  produce  these,  sunk 
below,  instead  of  above,  absolute  Poverty.  They  not  only 
were  false  Riches — they  were  true  Debt  which  had  to  be  paid 
at  last — and  the  present  asj^ect  of  the  Rue  Rivoli  shows  in 
what  manner. 

And  the  faded  stains  of  the  Venetian  ceiling,  all  the  while, 
were  absolute  and  inestimable  wealth.  Useless  to  their  pos- 
sessors as  forgotten  treasure  in  a  buried  city,  they  had  in 
them,  nevertheless,  the  intrinsic  and  eternal  nature  of  wealth-' 
and  Venice,  still  possessing  the  ruins  of  them,  was  a  rich 
city ;  only,  the  Venetians  had  not  a  notion  sufficiently  cor- 
rect even  for  the  very  common  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
put  slates  on  a  roof,  of  what  was  "  meant  by  wealth." 

7.  The  \Tilgar  economist  would  reply  that  his  science  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  qualities  of  pictures,  but  with  theiv 
excliaiigc-value  only ;  and  that  his  business  was,  exclusively, 
to  consider  whether  the  remains  of  Tintoret  were  worth  as 
many  ten-and-sixpences  as  the  impressions  which  might  be 
taken  from  the  lithographic  stones. 

But  he  would  not  venture,  without  reserve,  to  make  such  an 
answer,  if  the  example  be  taken  in  horses,  instead  of  pictures. 
The  most  dull  economist  would  perceive,  and  admit,  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  a  fine  stud  of  horses  was  absolutely  richer 
than  one  who  had  only  ill-bred  and  broken-winded  ones.  He 
would  instinctly  feel,  though  his  pseudo-science  had  never 
taught  him,  that  the  price  paid  for  the  animals,  in  either 
case,  did  not  alter  the  fact  of  their  worth  ;  that  the  good  horse, 
though  it  misht  have  been  bought  bv  chance  for  a  few  guineas, 
was  not  therefore  less  valuable,  nor  the  owner  of  the  galled 
jade  any  the  richer,  because  he  had  given  a  hundred  for  it. 

8.  So  that  the  economist,  in  saying  that  his  science  takes 
no  account  of  the  qualities  of  pictures,  merely  signifies  that  he 
cannot  conceive  of  any  quality  of  essential  badness  or  good- 
ness existing  in  pictures;  and  that  he  is  incapable  of  investi- 
gating the  laws  of  wealth  in  such  articles.  Which  is  the  fact. 
But,  being  incapable  of  defining  intrinsic  value  in  pictures, 
it  follows  that  he  must  be  equally  helpless  to  define  the  nature 
of  intrinsic  value  in  painted  glass,  or  in  painted  pottery,  or 
in  patterned  stuffs,  or  in  any  other  national  produce  requir- 
ing true  human  ingenuity.  iNTay,  though  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing the  idea  of  intrinsic  value  with  respect  to  beasts  of  bur- 
den, no  economist  has  endeavored  to  state  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Xational  Economy,  even  with  regard  to  the  horse  or 
the  ass.  And,  in  fine,  the  modern  political  economists  have 
been,  u-iihout  exception,  incapable  of  apprehending  the  na- 
ture of  intrinsic  value  at  all. 

9.  And  the  first  specialty  of  the  following  treatise  consists 
in  its  giving  at  the  outset,  and  maintaining  as  the  foundation 
of  all  subsequent  reasoning,  a  definition  of  Intrinsic  Value, 
and  Intrinsic  Contrary-of- Value ;  the  negative  power  having 
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been  left  bv  former  writers  entirely  out  of  account,  and  tlie 
positive  power  left  entirely  undefined. 

But,  secondly :  the  modern  economist,  ignoring  intrinsic 
value,  and  accepting  the  popular  estimate  of  things  as  the 
only  ground  of  his  science,  has  imagined  himself  to  have  as- 
certained the  constant  laws  regulating  the  relation  of  this 
popular  demand  to  its  supply ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  proved  that 
demand  and  supply  were  connected  by  heavenly  balance, 
over  which  human  foresight  had  no  power.  I  chanced,  by 
singular  coincidence,  lately  to  see  this  theory  of  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  brought  to  as  sharp  practical  issue  in  an- 
other great  siege,  as  I  had  seen  the  theories  of  intrinsic  value 
brought,  in  the  siege  of  Venice. 

10.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  on  the  committee  under  the 
presidentship  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  the  victual- 
ling of  Paris  after  her  surrender.  It  became,  at  one  period 
of  our  sittings,  a  question  of  vital  importance  at  what  moment 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  would  come  into  operation, 
and  what  the  operation  of  it  would  exactly  be:  the  demand 
on  this  occasion,  being  very  urgent  indeed ;  that  of  several 
millions  of  people  within  a  few  hours  of  utter  starvation,  for 
any  kind  of  food  whatsoever.  Nevertheless,  it  was  admitted, 
in  the  course  of  debate,  to  be  probable  that  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  demand  and  supply  might  find  itself  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  some  minutes  over,  in  want  of  carts  and  horses; 
and  we  ventured  so  far  to  interfere  with  the  divine  principle 
as  to  provide  carts  and  horses,  with  haste  which  proved,  hap- 
pily, in  time  for  the  need;  but  not  a  moment  in  advance  of 
it.  It  was  farther  recognized  by  the  committee  that  the 
divine  principle  of  demand  and  supply  would  commence  its 
operations  by  charging  the  poor  of  Paris  twelve-pence  for  a 
penny's  worth  of  whatever  they  wanted ;  and  would  end  its 
operations  by  offering  them  twelve-pence  worth  for  a  penny, 
of  whatever  they  didn't  want.  Whereupon  it  was  concluded 
by  the  committee  that  the  tiny  knot,  on  this  special  occasion, 
was  scarcely  "  dignus  vindice,"  by  the  divine  principle  of 
demand  and  supply :  and  that  we  would  venture,  for  once,  in 
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a  profane  manner,  to  provide  for  the  poor  of  Paris  Avhat  they 
uautotl,  when  they  wanted  it.  Which,  to  the  value  of  the 
sums  entrusted  to  us,  it  will  be  remembered  we  succeeded  in 
doing. 

11.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called  *' Law,"  which  was 
felt  to  be  false  in  this  case  of  extreme  exigence,  is  alike  false 
in  cases  of  less  exigence.  It  is  false  always,  and  everywhere. 
Xay,  to  such  an  extent  is  its  existence  imaginary,  that  the 
vulgar  economists  are  not  even  agreed  in  their  account  of  it ; 
for  some  of  them  mean  by  it,  only  that  prices  are  regulated 
by  the  relation  between  demand  and  supply,  which  is  partly 
true ;  and  others  mean  that  the  relation  itself  is  one  wdth  the 
process  of  which  it  is  unwise  to  interfere ;  a  statement  which 
is  not  only,  as  in  the  above  instance,  untrue ;  but  accurately 
the  reverse  of  the  truth :  for  all  wise  economy,  political  or 
domestic,  consists  in  the  resolved  maintenance  of  a  given  re- 
lation between  supply  and  demand,  other  than  the  instinctive, 
or  (directly)  natural,  one. 

12.  Similarly,  vulgar  political  economy  asserts  for  a 
"  law  "  that  wages  are  determined  by  competition. 

Now  I  pay  my  servants  exactly  what  wages  I  think  neces- 
sary to  make  them  comfortable.  The  sum  is  not  determined 
at  all  by  competition ;  but  sometimes  by  my  notions  of  their 
comfort  and  deserving,  and  sometimes  by  theirs.  If  I  were 
to  become  penniless  to-morrow,  several  of  them  would  cer- 
tainly still  serve  me  for  nothing. 

In  both  the  real  and  supposed  cases  the  so-called  "  law  "  of 
vulgar  political  economy  is  absolutely  set  at  defiance.  But 
I  cannot  set  the  law  of  gravitation  at  defiance,  nor  determine 
that  in  my  house  I  will  not  allow  ice  to  melt,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  above  thirty-two  degrees.  A  true  law  outside  of 
mv  house,  will  remain  a  true  one  inside  of  it.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  law"  of  Nature  that  wages  are  determined  by  com- 
petition. Still  less  is  it  a  law  of  State,  or  we  should  not  now 
be  disputing  about  it  publicly,  to  the  loss  of  many  millions 
of  pounds  to  the  country.  The  fact  which  vulgar  economists 
have  been  weak  enough  to  imagine  a  law,  is  only  that,  for  the 
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last  twenty  years  a  number  of  very  senseless  persons  have  at- 
tempted to  determine  wages  in  that  manner ;  and  have,  in  a 
measure,  succeeded  in  occasionally  doing  so. 

13,  Both  in  definition  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  in 
statement  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  distribution,  modern 
political  economy  has  been  thus  absolutely  incompetent,  or 
absolutely  false.  And  the  following  treatise  is  not  as  it  has 
been  asserted  with  dull  pertinacity,  an  endeavor  to  put  sen- 
timent in  the  place  of  science;  but  it  contains  the  exposure 
of  what  insolently  pretended  to  be  a  science ;  and  the  defini- 
tion, hitherto  unassailed — and  I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  unas- 
sailable— of  the  material  elements  with  which  political  econ- 
omy has  to  deal,  and  the  moral  principles  in  which  it  con- 
sists ;  being  not  itself  a  science,  but  "  a  system  of  conduct 
founded  on  the  sciences,  and  impossible,  except  under  certain 
conditions  of  moral  culture."  Which  is  only  to  say,  that  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  discretion,  the  three  foundations  of 
economy,  are  moral  qualities,  and  cannot  be  attained  without 
moral  discipline :  a  flat  truism,  the  reader  may  think,  thus 
stated,  yet  a  truism  which  is  denied  both  vociferously,  and 
in  all  endeavor,  by  the  entire  populace  of  Europe ;  who  are 
at  present  hopeful  of  obtaining  wealth  by  tricks  of  trade, 
without  industry ;  who,  possessing  wealth,  have  lost  in  the 
use  of  it  even  the  conception, — how  much  more  the  habit  ? — 
of  frugality  ;  and  who,  in  the  choice  of  the  elements  of  wealth, 
cannot  so  much  as  lose — since  they  have  never  hitherto  at  any 
time  possessed, — the  faculty  of  discretion. 

14.  ISTow  if  the  teachers  of  the  pseudo-science  of  economy 
had  ventured  to  state  distinctly  even  the  poor  conclusions  they 
had  reached  on  the  subjects  respecting  which  it  is  most  dan- 
gerous for  a  populace  to  be  indiscreet,  they  would  have  soon 
found,  by  the  use  made  of  them,  which  were  true,  and  which 
false. 

But  on  main  and  vital  questions,  no  political  economist  has 
hitherto  ventured  to  state  one  guiding  principle.  I  will 
instance  three  subjects  of  universal  importance.  IN'ational 
Dress,     l^ational  Rent.     N"ational  Debt. 
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Xow  if  we  are  to  look  in  any  quarter  for  a  systematic  and 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  principles  of  a  given  science,  it 
must  certainly  be  from  its  Professor  at  Cambridge. 

15.  Take  the  last  edition  of  Professor  Fawcett's  Manual  of 
Political  Economy,  and  forming,  first,  clearly  in  your  mind 
these  three  following  questions,  see  if  you  can  find  an  answer 
to  them. 

I.  Does  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  production  of  luxu- 
rious dress  and  furniture  tend  to  make  a  nation  rich  or  poor  ? 

II.  Does  the  payment,  by  the  nation,  of  a  tax  on  its  land, 
or  on  the  produce  of  it,  to  a  certain  number  of  private  per- 
sons, to  be  expended  by  them  as  they  please,  tend  to  make  the 
nation  rich  or  poor  ? 

III.  Does  the  payment,  by  the  nation,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  of  interest  on  money  borrowed  from  private  persons, 
tend  to  make  the  nation  rich  or  poor  ? 

These  three  questions  are,  all  of  them,  perfectly  simple,  and 
primarily  vital.  Determine  these,  and  you  have  at  once  a 
basis  for  national  conduct  in  all  important  particulars.  Leave 
them  undetermined,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  distress  which 
may  be  brought  upon  the  people  by  the  cunning  of  its  knaves, 
and  the  folly  of  its  multitudes. 

I  will  take  the  three  in  their  order. 

16.  (I.)  Dress.  The  general  impression  on  the  public 
mind  at  this  day  is,  that  the  luxury  of  the  rich  in  dress  and 
furniture  is  a  benefit  to  the  poor.  Probably  not  even  the 
blindest  of  our  political  economists  would  venture  to  assert 
this  in  so  many  words.  But  where  do  they  assert  the  con- 
trary ?  During  the  entire  period  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Em- 
peror it  was  assumed  in  France,  as  the  first  principle  of  fiscal 
government,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  received  as  rent 
from  the  provincial  laborer  should  be  expended  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ladies'  dresses  in  Paris.  Where  is  the  political 
economist  in  France,  or  England,  who  ventured  to  assert  the 
conclusions  of  his  science  as  adverse  to  this  system  ?  As 
early  as  the  year  1S57  I  had  done  my  best  to  show  the  nature 
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of  the  error,  and  to  give  warning  of  its  danger ;  "  but  not  one 
of  the  men  who  had  the  foolish  ears  of  the  people  intent  on 
their  words,  dared  to  follow  me  in  speaking  what  would  have 
been  an  offence  to  the  powers  of  trade ;  and  the  powers  of 
trade  in  Paris  had  their  full  way  for  fourteen  years  more, — 
witli  this  result,  to-day, — as  told  us  in  precise  and  curt  terms 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  j- 

"We  have  replaced  glory  by  gold,  work  by  speculation,  faith  and 
honor  by  scepticism.  To  aljsolve  orglorif}^  immorality  ;  to  make  much 
of  loose  women  ;  to  gratify  our  eyes  with  luxury,  our  ears  witii  tiie 
tales  of  orgies  ;  to  aid  in  the  maneuvers  of  public  robbers,  or  to  ap- 
jjlaud  thetu  ;  to  laugh  at  moralit}',  and  onlj'  believe  in  success  ;  to 
love  notliing  but  pleasure,  adore  notliing  but  force  ;  to  replace  work 
with  a  fecundity  of  fancies  ;  to  speak  without  thinking  ;  to  prefer 
noise  to  glory  ;  to  erect  sneering  into  a  system,  and  lying  into  an  insti- 
tution— is  this  the  sjiectacle  that  we  have  seen  ? — is  this  the  society 
tiiat  we  have  been  ?  " 

Of  course,  other  causes,  besides  the  desire  of  luxury  in  fur- 
niture and  dress,'  have  been  at  work  to  produce  such  conse- 
quences ;  but  the  most  active  cause  of  all  has  been  the  passion 
for  these ;  passion  unrebuked  by  the  clergy,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  provoked  by  economists,  as  advantageous  to  commerce ; 
nor  need  we  think  that  such  results  have  been  arrived  at  in 
France  only ;  we  are  ourselves  follov^nng  rapidly  on  the  same 
road.  France,  in  her  old  wars  with  us,  never  was  so  fatally 
our  enemy  as  she  has  been  in  the  fellowship  of  fashion,"  and 
the  freedom  of  trade :  nor,  to  my  mind,  is  any  fact  recorded 
of  Assyrian  or  Poman  luxury  more  ominous,  or  ghastly,  than 
one  which  came  to  my  knowledge  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  respectable  and  well-to-do  father  and  mother,  in  a 
quiet  north  country  town,  being  turned  into  the  streets  in 
their  old  age,  at  the  suit  of  their  only  daughter's  milliner. 

lY.    (II.)  Pent.     The  following  account  of  the  real  nature 

*  Political  Economy  of  Art.  (Now  "  A  Joy  for  Ever," — Vol.  XI.  of 
the  Revised  Series  of  Entire  "Works. — pp.  47-56.) 

t  See  report  of  speech  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
October  27tli,  1871. 
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of  rent  is  given,  quite  accurately,  hy  Professor  Fawcett,  at 
page  112  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Political  Economy: — 

"Every  country  lias  probably  been  subjugated,  and  grants  of  van- 
quished territory  were  the  ordinary  rewards  which  the  conquering 
chief  bestowed  upon  his  more  distinguished  followers.  Lands  obtained 
by  force  had  to  be  defended  by  force  ;  and  before  law  had  asserted  her 
supremacy,  and  property  was  made  secure,  no  baron  was  able  to  retain 
his  possessions,  unless  those  who  lived  on  his  estates  were  prepared  to 
defend  tliem.  .  .  .*  As  property  became  secure,  and  landlords  felt  tiiat 
the  power  of  the  State  would  protect  tliem  in  all  the  riglits  of  propert)% 
every  vestige  of  these  feudal  tenures  was  abolished,  and  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  has  thus  become  purely  commercial.  A 
landlord  offers  his  land  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  take  it ;  he  is 
anxious  to  receive  tlie  highest  rent  he  can  obtain.  What  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  rent  which  may  thus  be  paid  ?" 

These  principles  the  Professor  goes  on  contentedly  to  in- 
vestigate, never  appearing  to  contemplate  for  an  instant  the 
possibility  of  the  first  principle  in  the  whole  business — the 
maintenance,  by  force,  oj  the  possession  of  land  obtained  by 
force,  being  ever  called  in  question  by  any  human  mind.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  the  nearest  task  of  our  day  to  discover  how 
far  original  theft  may  be  justly  encountered  by  reactionary 
theft,  or  whether  reactionary  theft  be  indeed  theft  at  all ;  and 
farther,  what,  excluding  either  original  or  corrective  theft, 
are  the  just  conditions  of  the  possession  of  land. 

18.  (III.)  Debt.  Long  since,  when,  a  mere  boy,  I  used 
to  sit  silently  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  London  mer- 
chants who,  all  of  them  good  and  sound  men  of  business,  were 
wont  occasionally  to  meet  round  my  father's  dining-table, 
nothing  used  to  surprise  me  more  than  the  conviction  openly 
expressed  by  some  of  the  soundest  and  most  cautious  of  them, 
that  "  if  there  were  no  Xational  debt  they  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  money,  or  where  to  place  it  safely."  At 
the  399th  page  of  his  ]\Ianual,  you  will  find  Professor  Faw- 
cett giving  exactly  the  same  statement : 

"  In  our  own  country,  this  certainty  against  risk  of  loss  is  provided 
b\'  the  public  funds  ;  " 

and  again,  as  on  the  question  of  rent,  the  Professor  proceeds, 

*  The  omitted  sentences  merely  amplify  the  statement ;  they  in  no 
wise  modify  it. 
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without  appearing  for  an  instant  to  be  troubled  by  any  mis- 
giving that  there  may  be  an  essential  difference  between  the 
effects  on  national  prosperity  of  a  Government  paying  interest 
on  money  which  it  spent  in  fireworks  fifty  years  ago,  and  of 
a  Government  paying  interest  on  money  to  be  employed  to- 
day on  productive  labor. 

That  difference,  which  the  reader  will  find  stated  and  ex- 
amined at  length,  in  §§  127-129  of  this  volume,  it  is  the 
business  of  economists,  before  approaching  any  other  question 
relating  to  government,  fully  to  explain.  And  the  para- 
graphs to  which  I  refer,  contain,  I  believe,  the  only  definite 
statement  of  it  hitherto  made. 

19.  The  practical  result  of  the  absence  of  any  such  state- 
ment is,  that  capitalists,  when  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  their  money,  persuade  the  peasants,  in  various  coun- 
tries, that  the  said  peasants  want  guns  to  shoot  each  other 
with.  The  peasants  accordingly  borrow  guns,  out  of  the 
manufacture  of  which  the  capitalists  get  a  per-centage,  and 
men  of  science  much  amusement  and  credit.  Then  the  peas- 
ants shoot  a  certain  number  of  each  other,  until  they  get 
tired ;  and  burn  each  other's  homes  down  in  various  places. 
Then  they  put  the  guns  back  into  towers,  arsenals,  etc.,  in 
ornamental  patterns;  (and  the  victorious  party  put  also  some 
ragged  flags  in  churches).  And  then  the  capitalists  tax  both, 
annually,  ever  afterwards,  to  pay  interest  on  the  loan  of  the 
guns  and  gunpowder.  And  that  is  what  capitalists  call 
"  knowing  what  to  do  with  their  money ;  "  and  what  commer- 
cial men  in  general  call  "  practical  "  as  opposed  to  "  senti- 
mental "  Political  Economy. 

20.  Eleven  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  perceiving 
then  fully,  (as  Carlyle  had  done  long  before),  what  distress 
was  about  to  come  on  the  said  populace  of  Europe  through 
these  errors  of  their  teachers,  I  began  to  do  the  best  I  might, 
to  combat  them,  in  the  series  of  papers  for  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine, since  published  under  the  title  of  U)ito  this  Last.  The 
editor  of  the  Magazine  was  my  friend,  and  ventured  the  in- 
sertion of  the  three  first  essays ;  but  the  outcry  against  them 
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became  then  too  strong  for  any  editor  to  endnre,  and  he  wrote 
to  me,  with  i!,reat  discomfort  to  himself,  and  many  apologies 
to  me,  that  the  Magazine  must  only  admit  one  Economical 
Essay  more. 

I  made,  with  his  permission,  the  last  one  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  gave  it  blunt  conclusion  as  well  as  I  could — and  so 
the  book  now  stands;  but,  as  I  had  taken  not  a  little  pains 
with  the  Essays,  and  knew  that  they  contained  better  work 
than  most  of  my  former  writings,  and  more  important  truths 
than  all  of  them  i)ut  together,  this  violent  reprobation  of  them 
by  the  ConiJiill  puldic  set  me  still  more  gravely  thinking; 
and,  after  turning  the  matter  hither  and  thither  in  my  mind 
for  two  years  more,  I  resolved  to  make  it  the  central  work  of 
my  life  to  write  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  Political  Economy. 
It  would  not  have  been  begun,  at  that  time,  however,  had  not 
the  editor  of  Fraser's  Magazine  written  to  me,  saying  that  he 
believed  there  was  something  in  my  theories,  and  would  risk 
the  admission  of  what  I  chose  to  write  on  this  dangerous  sub- 
ject ;  whereupon,  cautiously,  and  at  intervals,  during  the 
winter  of  1862-63,  I  sent  him,  and  he  ventured  to  print,  the 
preface  of  the  intended  work,  divided  into  four  chapters. 
Then,  though  the  Editor  had  not  wholly  lost  courage,  the 
Publisher  indignantly  interfered ;  and  the  readers  of  Fraser, 
as  those  of  the  Cortihill,  were  protected,  for  that  time,  from 
farther  disturbance  on  my  part.  Subsequently,  loss  of  health, 
family  distress,  and  various  untoward  chances,  prevented  my 
proceeding  with  the  body  of  the  book ; — seven  years  have 
passed  ineffectually ;  and  I  am  now  fain  to  reprint  the  Pref- 
ace by  itself,  under  the  title  which  I  intended  for  the  whole. 

21.  Not  discontentedly ;  being,  at  this  time  of  life,  resigned 
to  the  sense  of  failure ;  and  also,  because  the  preface  is  com- 
plete in  itself  as  a  body  of  definitions,  which  I  now  require 
for  reference  in  the  course  of  my  Letters  to  Workmen;  by 
Avhich  also,  in  time,  I  trust  less  formally  to  accomplish  the 
chief  purpose  of  Mwiera  Pulveris  practically  summed  in  the 
two  paragraphs  27  and  28 :  namely,  to  examine  the  moral  re- 
sults and  possible  rectifications  of  the  laws  of  distribution  of 
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wealth,  which  have  prevailed  hitherto  without  debate  among 
men.  Laws  which  ordinary  economists  assume  to  be  invio- 
lable, and  which  ordinary  socialists  imagine  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  total  abrogation.  But  they  are  both  alike  deceived.  The 
laws  which  at  present  regulate  the  possession  of  wealth  are 
unjust,  because  the  motives  which  provoke  to  its  attainment 
are  impure ;  but  no  socialism  can  effect  their  abrogation,  un- 
less it  can  abrogate  also  covetousness  and  pride,  which  it  is 
by  no  means  yet  in  the  way  of  doing.  Nor  can  the  change 
be,  in  any  case,  to  the  extent  that  has  been  imagined.  Ex- 
tremes of  luxury  may  be  forbidden,  and  agony  of  penury  re- 
lieved ;  but  nature  intends,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  social- 
ism will  not  hinder  the  fulfilment  of  her  intention,  that  a 
provident  person  shall  always  be  richer  than  a  spendthrift ; 
and  an  ingenious  one  more  comfortable  than  a  fool.  But, 
indeed,  the  adjustment  of  the  possession  of  the  products  of 
industry  depends  more  on  their  nature  than  their  quantity, 
and  on  wise  determination  therefore  of  the  aims  of  industry. 
A  nation  which  desires  true  wealth,  desires  it  moderately,  and 
can  therefore  distribute  it  -svith  kindness,  and  possess  it  with 
pleasure ;  but  one  which  desires  false  wealth,  desires  it  im- 
moderately, and  can  neither  dispense  it  with  justice,  nor  en- 
joy it  in  peace. 

22.  Therefore,  needing,  constantly  in  my  present  work,  to 
refer  to  the  definitions  of  true  and  false  wealth  given  in  the 
following  Essays,  I  republish  them  with  careful  revisal. 
They  were  written  abroad ;  partly  at  Milan,  partly  during  a 
winter  residence  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Mont 
Saleve,  near  Geneva ;  and  sent  to  London  in  as  legible  MS.  as 
I  could  write ;  but  I  never  revised  the  press  sheets,  and  have 
been  obliged,  accordingly,  now  to  amend  the  text  here  and 
there,  or  correct  it  in  unimportant  particulars.  Wherever 
any  modification  has  involved  change  in  the  sense,  it  is  en- 
closed in  square  brackets;  and  what  few  explanatory  com- 
ments I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  add,  have  been  indicated  in 
the  same  manner.  ITo  explanatory  comments,  I  regret  to 
perceive,  will  suffice  to  remedy  the  mischief  of  my  affected 
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coneontration  of  language,  into  the  habit  of  which  I  fell  by 
thinking  too  long  over  particular  passages,  in  many  and  many 
a  solitary  walk  towards  the  mountains  of  Bonneville  or  An- 
necy.  But  I  never  intended  the  book  for  anything  else  than 
a  dictionary  of  reference,  and  that  for  earnest  readers ;  who 
will,  I  have  good  hope,  if  they  find  what  they  v.'ant  in  it,  for- 
give the  aifectedly  curt  expressions. 

The  Essay's,  as  originally  published,  were,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  four  in  number,  I  have  now,  more  conveniently, 
divided  the  whole  into  six  chapters;  and  (as  I  purpose 
throughout  this  edition  of  my  works)  numbered  the  para- 
graphs. 

I  inscribed  the  first  volume  of  this  series  to  the  friend  who 
aided  me  in  chief  sorrow.  Let  me  inscribe  the  second  to 
tlie  friend  and  guide  who  has  urged  me  to  all  chief  labor, 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

23.  I  would  that  some  better  means  were  in  my  power  of 
showing  reverence  to  the  man  who  alone,  of  all  our  masters 
of  literature,  has  written,  without  thought  of  himself,  what 
he  knew  it  to  be  needful  for  the  people  of  his  time  to  hear,  if 
the  will  to  hear  were  in  them :  whom,  therefore,  as  the  time 
draws  near  when  his  task  must  be  ended,  Republican  and 
Free-thoughted  England  assaults  with  impatient  reproach ; 
and  out  of  the  abyss  of  her  cowardice  in  policy  and  dishonor 
in  trade,  sets  the  hacks  of  her  literature  to  speak  evil,  grateful 
to  her  ears,  of  the  Solitary  Teacher  who  has  asked  her  to  be 
brave  for  the  help  of  Man,  and  just,  for  the  love  of  God. 

Denmark  Hill, 
2oth  November,  1871. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1.  As  domestic  economy  regulates  the  acts  and  habits  of  a 
household,  Political  Economy  regulates  those  of  a  society  or 
State,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  its  maintenance. 

Political  economy  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science ;  but  a 
system  of  conduct  and  legislature,  founded  on  the  sciences, 
directing  the  arts,  and  impossible,  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  moral  culture. 

2.  The  study  which  lately  in  England  has  been  called 
Political  Economy  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  inves- 
tigation of  some  accidental  phenomena  of  modern  commer- 
cial operations,  nor  has  it  been  true  in  its  investigation  even 
of  these.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with  political  econ- 
omy, as  understood  and  treated  of  by  the  great  thinkers  of 
past  ages ;  and  as  long  as  its  unscholarly  and  undefined  state- 
ments are  allowed  to  pass  under  the  same  name,  every  word 
written  on  the  subject  by  those  thinkers — and  chiefly  the 
words  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  and  Bacon — must  be 
nearly  useless  to  mankind.  The  reader  must  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  at  the  care  and  insistence  with  which  I  have 
retained  the  literal  and  earliest  sense  of  all  important  terms 
used  in  these  papers ;  for  a  word  is  usually  well  made  at  the 
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time  it  is  first  wanted ;  its  youngest  meaning  has  in  it  the 
full  strength  of  its  youth ;  subsequent  senses  are  commonly 
Avarped  or  weakened ;  and  as  all  careful  thinkers  are  sure  to 
have  used  their  words  accurately,  the  first  condition,  in  order 
to  bo  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  savings  at  all,  is  firm 
definition  of  terms. 

3.  By  the  ''  maintenance  "  of  a  Stale  is  to  be  understood 
the  support  of  its  population  in  healthy  and  happy  life ;  and 
the  increase  of  their  numbers,  so  far  as  that  increase  is  con- 
sistent with  their  happiness.  It  is  not  the  object  of  political 
economy  to  increase  the  numbers  of  a  nation  at  the  cost  of 
common  health  or  comfort ;  nor  to  increase  indefinitely  the 
comfort  of  individuals,  by  sacrifice  of  surrounding  lives,  or 
possibilities  of  life. 

4.  The  assumption  which  lies  at  the  root  of  nearly  all 
erroneous  reasoning  on  political  economy, — namely,  that  its 
object  is  to  accumulate  money  or  exchangeable  property, — 
may  be  shown  in  a  few  words  to  be  without  foundation.  For 
no  economist  would  admit  national  economy  to  be  legitimate 
which  j)roposed  to  itself  only  the  building  of  a  pyramid  of 
gold.  lie  would  declare  the  gold  to  be  wasted,  were  it  to 
remain  in  the  monumental  form,  and  would  say  it  ought  to 
be  employed.  But  to  what  end  ?  Either  it  nmst  bo  used 
only  to  gain  more  gold,  and  build  a  larger  pyramid,  or  for 
some  purpose  other  than  the  gaining  of  gold.  And  this  other 
purpose,  however  at  first  apprehended,  will  be  found  to  re- 
solve itself  finally  into  the  service  of  man ; — that  is  to  say, 
the  extension,  defense,  or  comfort  of  his  life.  The  golden 
pyramid  may  perhaps  be  providently  built,  perhaps  improvi- 
dently ;  but  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  accumulation  can  only 
be  determined  by  our  having  first  clearly  stated  the  aim  of 
all  economy,  namely,  the  extension  of  life. 

If  the  accumulation  of  money,  or  of  exchangeable  property, 
were  a  certain  means  of  extending  existence,  it  would  be 
useless,  in  discussing  economical  questions,  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  more  distant  object — life — instead  of  the 
immediate    one — money.      But   it   is   not   so.     Money  may 
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sometimes  be  accumulated  at  the  cost  of  life,  or  by  limita- 
tions of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  either  by  hastening  the  deaths  of 
men,  or  preventing  their  births.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
keep  clearly  in  view  the  ultimate  object  of  economy ;  and  to 
determine  the  expediency  of  minor  operations  with  reference 
to  that  ulterior  end. 

5.  It  has  been  just  stated  that  the  object  of  political 
economy  is  the  continuance  not  only  of  life,  but  of  healthy 
and  happy  life.  But  all  true  happiness  is  both  a  consequence 
and  cause  of  life :  it  is  a  sign  of  its  vigor,  and  source  of  its 
continuance.  All  true  suffering  is  in  like  manner  a  conse- 
quence and  cause  of  death.  I  shall  therefore,  in  future,  use 
the  word  "  Life  "  singly ;  but  let  it  be  understood  to  include 
in  its  signification  the  happiness  and  power  of  the  entire 
human  nature,  body  and  soul. 

6.  That  human  nature,  as  its  Creator  made  it,  and  main- 
tains it  wherever  His  laws  are  observed,  is  entirely  hannoni- 
ous.  1^0  physical  error  can  be  more  profound,  no  moral 
error  more  dangerous,  than  that  involved  in  the  monkish 
doctrine  of  the  opposition  of  body  to  soul.  IS^o  soul  can  be 
perfect  in  an  imperfect  body ;  no  body  perfect  without  per- 
fect soul.  Every  right  action  and  true  thought  sets  the  seal 
of  its  beauty  on  person  and  face ;  every  wrong  action  and 
foul  thought  its  seal  of  distortion ;  and  the  various  aspects 
of  humanity  might  be  read  as  plainly  as  a  printed  history, 
were  it  not  that  the  impressions  are  so  complex  that  it  must 
always  in  some  cases  (and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, in  all  cases)  be  impossible  to  decipher  them  completely. 
iN^evertheless,  the  face  of  a  consistently  just,  and  of  a  con- 
sistently unjust  person,  may  always  be  rightly  distinguished 
at  a  glance ;  and  if  the  qualities  are  continued  by  descent 
through  a  generation  or  two,  there  arises  a  complete  dis- 
tinction of  race.  Both  moral  and  physical  qualities  are 
communicated  by  descent,  far  more  than  they  can  be  devel- 
oped by  education,  (though  both  may  be  destroyed  by  want 
of  education)  ;  and  there  is  as  yet  no  ascertained  limit  to 
the  nobleness  of  person  and  mind  which  the  human  creature 
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may  attain,  by  persevering  observance  of  the  laws  of  God 
respecting  its  birtli  and  training. 

7.  We  must  therefore  yet  farther  define  the  aim  of  politi- 
cal economy  to  be  ''  The  multiplication  of  human  life  at  the 
highest  standard."  It  might  at  first  seem  questionable 
whether  we  should  endeavor  to  maintain  a  small  number  of 
persons  of  the  highest  type  of  beauty  and  intelligence,  or  a 
larger  number  of  an  inferior  class.  But  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  in  the  sequel,  that  the  way  to  maintain  the  largest 
number  is  first  to  aim  at  the  highest  standard.  Determine 
the  noblest  type  of  man,  and  aim  simply  at  maintaining  the 
largest  possible  number  of  persons  of  that  class,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  largest  possible  number  of  every  healthy 
subordinate  class  must  necessarily  be  produced  also. 

8.  The  perfect  type  of  manhood,  as  just  stated,  involves 
the  perfections  (whatever  we  may  hereafter  determine  these 
to  be)  of  his  hodj,  affections,  and  intelligence.  The  material 
things,  therefore,  which  it  is  the  object  of  political  economy 
to  produce  and  use,  (or  accumulate  for  use,)  are  things 
Avhich  serve  either  to  sustain  and  comfort  the  body,  or  exer- 
cise rightly  the  affections  and  form  the  intelligence.*  What- 
ever truly  serves  either  of  these  purposes  is  "  useful  "  to 
man,  wholesome,  healthful,  helpful,  or  holy.  By  seeking 
such  things,  man  prolongs  and  increases  his  life  upon  the 
earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  does  not  serve  either  of  these 
purposes, — much  more  whatever  counteracts  them, — is  in 
Ijke  manner  useless  to  man,  unwholesome,  unhelpful,  or  un- 
holy ;  and  l\v  seeking  such  things  man  shortens  and  dimin- 
ishes his  life  upon  the  earth. 

9.  And  neither  with  respect  to  things  useful  or  useless 
can  man's  estimate  of  them  alter  their  nature.  Certain  sub- 
stances being  good  for  his  food,  and  others  noxious  to  him, 
what  he  thinks  or  wishes  respecting  them  can  neither  change, 
nor  ]irevent,  their  power.  If  he  eats  corn,  he  Avill  live; 
if  nightshade,  he  will  die.     If  he  produce  or  make  good  and 

*  See  Appendix  I, 
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beautiful  things,  they  will  Re-Create  him;  (note  the  solem- 
nity and  weight  of  the  word)  ;  if  bad  and  ugly  things,  they  will 
"  corrupt  "  or  ''  break  in  pieces  " — that  is,  in  the  exact  degree 
of  their  power,  Kill  him.  For  every  hour  of  labor,  however 
enthusiastic  or  well  intended,  which  he  spends  for  that  which 
is  not  bread,  so  much  possibility  of  life  is  lost  to  him.  His 
fancies,  likings,  beliefs,  however  brilliant,  eager,  or  obstinate, 
are  of  no  avail  if  they  are  set  on  a  false  object.  Of  all  that 
he  has  labored  for,  the  eternal  law  of  heaven  and  earth  meas- 
ures out  to  him  for  reward,  to  the  utmost  atom,  that  part 
which  he  ought  to  have  labored  for,  and  withdraws  from  him 
(or  enforces  on  him,  it  may  be)  inexorably,  that  part  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  labored  for  until,  on  his  summer 
tlireshing-floor,  stands  his  heap  of  corn;  little  or  much,  not 
according  to  his  labor,  but  to  his  discretion.  ISTo  ''  com- 
mercial arrangements,"  no  painting  of  surfaces,  nor  alloying 
of  substances,  will  avail  him  a  pennyweight.  ISTature  asks 
of  him  calmly  and  inevitably.  What  have  you  found,  or 
formed — the  right  thing  or  the  wrong?  By  the  right  thing 
you  shall  live ;  by  the  wrong  you  shall  die. 

10.  To  thoughtless  persons  it  seems  otherwise.  The  world 
looks  to  them  as  if  they  could  cozen  it  out  of  some  ways  and 
means  of  life.  But  they  cannot  cozen  it  :  they  can  only  cozen 
their  neighbors.  The  world  is  not  to  be  cheated  of  a  grain ; 
not  so  much  as  a  breath  of  its  air  can  be  drawn  surrepti- 
tiously. For  every  piece  of  wise  work  done,  so  much  life  is 
granted;  for  every  piece  of  foolish  work,  nothing;  for  every 
piece  of  wicked  work,  so  much  death  is  allotted.  This  is  as 
sure  as  the  courses  of  day  and  night.  But  when  the  means  of 
life  are  once  produced,  men,  by  their  various  struggles  and  in- 
dustries of  accumulation  or  exchange,  may  variously  gather, 
waste,  restrain,  or  distribute  them;  necessitating,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  waste  or  restraint,  accurately,  so  much  more 
death.  The  rate  and  range  of  additional  death  are  measured 
by  the  rate  and  range  of  waste ;  and  are  inevitable ; — the 
only  question  (determined  mostly  by  fraud  in  peace,  and 
force  in  war)  is,  "Who  is  to  die,  and  how  ? 
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11.  Such  being  the  everlasting  law  of  human  existence, 
tlie  essential  work  of  the  political  economist  is  to  de- 
termine what  are  in  reality  useful  or  life-giving  things, 
and  by  what  degrees  and  kinds  of  labor  they  are  attainable 
and  distributable.  This  investigation  divides  itself  under 
three  great  heads  ;-^the  studies,  namely,  of  the  phenomena, 
first,   of    Wealth;   secondly,  of    Money;   and  thirdly,  of 

KiCHES. 

These  terms  are  often  used  as  synonymous,  but  they  signify 
entirely  different  things.  "  Wealth "  consists  of  things  in 
themselves  valuable ;  "  ^roney,"  of  documentary  claims  to 
the  possession  of  such  things ;  and  "  Riches "  is  a  relative 
term,  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  possessions  of  one 
person  or  society  as  compared  with  those  of  other  persons  or 
societies. 

The  study  of  Wealth  is  a  province  of  natural  science: — 
it  deals  with  the  essential  properties  of  things. 

The  study  of  Money  is  a  province  of  commercial  science : — 
it  deals  with  conditions  of  engagement  and  exchange. 

The  study  of  Riches  is  a  province  of  moral  science: — it 
deals  with  the  due  relations  of  men  to  each  other  in  regard 
of  material  possessions ;  and  with  the  just  laws  of  their  as- 
sociation for   purposes  of  labor. 

I  shall  in  this  first  chapter  shortly  sketch  out  the  range  of 
subjects  which  will  come  before  us  as  we  follow  these  three 
branches  of  inquiry. 

12.  And  first  of  Wealth,  which,  it  has  been  said,  consists 
of  things  essentially  valuable.  We  now,  therefore,  need  a 
definition  of  "  value." 

"  Value  "  signifies  the  strength,  or  "  availing  "  of  anything 
towards  the  sustaining  of  life,  and  is  always  twofold;  that 
is  to  say,  primarily,  ixtrinsic,  and  secondarily,  effectual. 

The  reader  must,  by  anticipation,  be  warned  against  con- 
fusing value  with  cost,  or  with  price.  Value  is  the  life- 
giving  power  of  anything;  cost,  the  quantity  of  labor  re- 
quired to  produce  it;  price,  the  quantity  of  labor  which  its 
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possessor  will  tal-e  in  exchange  for  it.^'     Cost  and  price  are 
commercial  conditions,  to  be  studied  under  the  head  of  money. 

13.  Intrinsic  value  is  the  absolute  power  of  anything  to 
support  life.  A  sheaf  of  wheat  of  given  quality  and  weight 
has  in  it  a  measurable  power  of  sustaining  the  substance  of 
the  body ;  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  air,  a  fixed  power  of  sustaining 
its  warmth ;  and  a  cluster  of  flowers  of  given  beauty  a  fixed 
power  of  enlivening  or  animating  the  senses  and  heart. 

It  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
wheat,  the  air,  or  the  flowers,  that  men  refuse  or  despise 
them.  Used  or  not,  their  own  power  is  in  them,  and  that 
particular  power  is  in  nothing  else. 

14.  But  in  order  that  this  value  of  theirs  may  become  ef- 
fectual, a  certain  state  is  necessary  in  the  recipient  of  it. 
The  digesting,  breathing,  and  perceiving  functions  must  be 
perfect  in  the  human  creature  before  the  food,  air,  or  flowers 
can  become  of  their  full  value  to  it.  The  production  of 
effectual  value,  therefore,  always  involves  two  needs:  first, 
the  production  of  a  tiling  essentially  useful;  then  the  produc- 
tion of  the  capacity  to  use  it.  Where  the  intrinsic  value  and 
acceptant  capacity  come  together  there  is  Effectual  value,  or 
wealth ;  where  there  is  either  no  intrinsic  value,  or  no  accep- 
tant capacity,  there  is  no  effectual  value ;  that  is  to  say,  no 
wealth.  A  horse  is  no  wealth  to  us  if  we  cannot  ride,  nor  a 
picture  if  we  cannot  see,  nor  can  any  noble  tiling  he  wealth, 
except  to  a  noble  person.  As  the  aptness  of  the  user  increases, 
the  effectual  value  of  the  thing  used  increases ;  and  in  its 
entirety  can  co-exist  only  with  perfect  skill  of  use,  and  fitness 
of  nature. 

15.  Valuable  material  things  may  be  conveniently  referred 
to  five  heads : 

(i.)   Land,  with  its  associated  air,  water,  and  organisms, 
(ii.)   Houses,  furniture,  and  instruments, 
(iii.)   Stored  or  prepared  food,  medicine,  and  articles  of 
bodily  luxury,  including  clothing. 

[*Obsei've  these  definitions, — they  are  of  much  importance, — and 
connect  with  them  the  sentences  in  italics  on  this  page.] 
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(iv.)   Books, 
(v.)   Works  of  art. 

The  conditions  of  value  in  these  things  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

16.  (i.)  Land.  Its  value  is  twofold;  first,  as  producing 
food  and  mechanical  power;  secondly,  as  an  object  of  sight 
and  thought,  producing  intellectual  power. 

Its  value,  as  a  means  of  producing  food  and  mechanical 
power,  varies  with  its  form  (as  mountain  or  plain),  with  its 
substance  (in  soil  or  mineral  contents),  and  with  its  climate. 
All  these  conditions  of  intrinsic  value  must  be  known  and 
complied  witli  by  the  men  who  have  to  deal  with  it,  in  order 
to  give  effectual  value ;  but  at  any  given  time  and  place,  the 
intrinsic  value  is  fixed :  such  and  such  a  piece  of  land,  with 
its  associated  lakes  and  seas,  rightly  treated  in  surface  and 
substance,  can  produce  precisely  so  much  food  and  power, 
and  no  more. 

The  second  element  of  value  in  land  being  its  beauty, 
imited  with  such  conditions  of  space  and  form  as  are  neces- 
sary for  exercise,  and  for  fulness  of  animal  life,  land  of  the 
highest  value  in  these  respects  will  be  that  lying  in  temperate 
climates,  and  boldly  varied  in  form ;  removed  from  unhealthy 
or  dangerous  influences  (as  of  miasm  or  volcano)  ;  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  rich  fauna  and  flora.  Such  land, 
carefully  tended  by  the  hand  of  man,  so  far  as  to  remove 
from  it  unsightlinesses  and  evidences  of  decay,  guarded  from 
violence,  and  inhabited,  under  man's  affectionate  protection, 
by  every  kind  of  living  creature  that  can  occupy  it  in  peace, 
is  the  most  precious  "  property "  that  human  beings  can 
possess. 

17.  (ii.)   Buildings,  furniture,  and  instruments. 

The  value  of  buildings  consists,  firs't,  in  permanent 
strength,  with  convenience  of  form,  of  size,  and  of  position ; 
so  as  to  render  employment  peaceful,  social  intercourse  easy, 
temperature  and  air  healthy.  The  advisable  or  possible 
magnitude  of  cities  and  mode  of  their  distribution  in  squares, 
streets,  courts,  etc. ;  the  relative  value  of  sites  of  land,  and  the 
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modes  of  structure  which  are  healthiest  and  most  permanent, 
have  to  be  studied  under  this  head. 

The  value  of  buildings  consists  secondly  in  historical  as- 
sociation, and  architectural  beauty,  of  which  we  have  to  ex- 
amine the  influence  on  manners  and  life. 

The  value  of  instruments  consists,  first,  in  their  power  of 
shortening  labor,  or  otherwise  accomplishing  what  human 
strength  unaided  could  not.  The  kinds  of  work  which  are 
severally  best  accomplished  by  hand  or  by  machine; — the 
effect  of  machinery  in  gathering  and  multiplying  population, 
and  its  influence  on  the  minds  and  bodies  of  such  population ; 
together  with  the  conceivable  uses  of  machinery  on  a  colossal 
scale  in  accomplishing  mighty  and  useful  works,  hitherto 
unthought  of,  such  as  the  deepening  of  large  river  channels ; 
— changing  the  surface  of  mountainous  districts ; — irrigating 
tracts  of  desert  in  the  torrid  zone ; — breaking  up,  and  thus 
rendering  capable  of  quicker  fusion,  edges  of  ice  in  the 
northern  and  southern  Arctic  seas,  etc.,  so  rendering  parts  of 
the  earth  habitable  which  hitherto  have  been  lifeless,  are  to 
be  studied  under  this  head. 

The  value  of  instruments  is,  secondarily,  in  their  aid  to 
abstract  sciences.  The  degree  in  Avhich  the  multiplication 
of  such  instruments  should  be  encouraged,  so  as  to  make 
them,  if  large,  easy  of  access  to  numbers  (as  costly  tele- 
scopes), or  so  cheap  as  that  they  might,  in  a  serviceable  form, 
become  a  common  part  of  the  furniture  of  households,  is  to 
be  considered  under  this  head.* 

18.  (iii.)  Food,  medicine,  and  articles  of  luxury.  Under 
this  head  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  possible  methods  of 
obtaining  pure  food  in  such  security  and  equality  of  supply 
as  to  avoid  both  waste  and  famine:  then  the  economy  of 

[*I  cannot  now  recast  these  sentences,  pedantic  in  their  generaliza- 
tion, and  intended  more  for  index  than  statement,  but  I  must  guard 
the  reader  from  thinking  that  I  ever  wish  for  cheapness  by  bad  quality. 
A  poor  boy  need  not  always  learn  mathematics  ;  but,  if  you  set  him  to 
do  so,  have  the  farther  kindness  to  give  him  good  compasses,  not  cheap 
ones,  whose  points  bend  like  lead.} 
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medicine  and  just  range  of  sanitary  law:  finally  the  economy 
of  luxury,  partly  an  a-sthctic  and  partl}^  an  ethical  question. 

19.  (iv.)  Books.     The  value  of  these  consists, 

First,  in  their  power  of  preserving  and  communicating 
the  knowledge  of  facts. 

Secondly,  in  their  power  of  exciting  vital  or  noble  emotion 
and  intellectual  action.  They  have  also  their  corresponding 
negative  powers  of  disguising  and  effacing  the  memory  of 
facts,  and  killing  the  noble  emotions,  or  exciting  base  ones. 
Under  these  two  heads  we  have  to  consider  the  economical 
and  educational  value,  positive  and  negative;  of  literature; — 
the  means  of  producing  and  educating  good  authors,  and  the 
means  and  advisability  of  rendering  good  books  generally  ac- 
cessible, and  directing  the  reader's  choice  to  them. 

20.  (v.)  Works  of  art.  The  value  of  these  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  books ;  but  the  laws  of  their  production  and 
possible  modes  of  distribution  are  very  different,  and  require 
separate  examination. 

21.  II. — Money.  Under  this  head,  we  shall  have  to  ex- 
amine the  laws  of  currency  and  exchange ;  of  which  I  will 
note  here  the  first  separate  principles. 

Money  has  been  inaccurately  spoken  of  as  merely  a  means 
of  exchange.  But  it  is  far  more  than  this.  It  is  a  documen- 
tary expression  of  legal  claim.  It  is  not  wealth,  but  a 
documentary  claim  to  wealth,  being  the  sign  of  the  relative 
quantities  of  it,  or  of  the  labor  producing  it,  to  which,  at  a 
given  time,  persons,  or  societies,  are  entitled. 

If  all  the  money  in  the  world,  notes  and  gold,  were  de- 
stroyed in  an  instant,  it  would  leave  the  world  neither  richer 
no5  poorer  than  it  was.  But  it  would  leave  the  individual 
inhabitants  of  it  in  different  relations. 

Money  is,  therefore,  correspondent  in  its  nature  to  the  title- 
deed  of  an  estate.  Though  the  deed  be  burned,  the  estate 
still  exists,  but  the  right  to  it  has  become  disputable. 

22.  The  real  worth  of  money  remains  unchanged,  as  long 
as  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  existing  money  to  the 
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quantity  of  existing  wealth  or  available  labor  remains  un- 
changed. 

If  the  wealth  increases,  but  not  the  money,  the  worth  of 
the  money  increases;  if  the  money  increases,  but  not  the 
wealth,  the  worth  of  the  money  diminishes. 

23.  Money,  therefore,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  multiplied, 
any  more  than  title-deeds  can.  So  long  as  the  existing 
wealth  or  available  labor  is  not  fully  represented  by  the  cur- 
rency, the  currency  may  be  increased  without  diminution 
of  the  assigned  worth  of  its  pieces.  But  when  the  existing 
wealth,  or  available  labor,  is  once  fully  represented,  every 
piece  of  money  thrown  into  circulation  diminishes  the  worth 
of  every  other  existing  piece,  in  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
number  of  them,  provided  the  new  piece  be  received  with 
equal  credit ;  if  not,  the  depreciation  of  worth  takes  place, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  credit. 

24.  When,  however,  new  money,  composed  of  some  sub- 
stance of  supposed  intrinsic  value  (as  of  gold),  is  brought 
into  the  market,  or  when  new  notes  are  issued  which  are 
supposed  to  be  deserving  of  credit,  the  desire  to  obtain  the 
money  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  stimulate  industry: 
an  additional  quantity  of  wealth  is  immediately  produced, 
and  if  this  be  in  proportion  to  the  new  claims  advanced,  the 
value  of  the  existing  currency  is  undepreciated.  If  the  stim- 
ulus given  be  so  great  as  to  produce  more  goods  than  are 
proportioned  to  the  additional  coinage,  the  worth  of  the  ex- 
isting currency  will  be  raised. 

Arbitrary  control  and  issues  of  currency  affect  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  by  acting  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and 
are,  under  certain  circumstances,  wise.  But  the  issue  of  addi- 
tional currency  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  immediate  expense, 
is  merely  one  of  the  disguised  forms  of  borrowing  or  taxing. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  present  low  state  of  economical  knowl- 
edge, often  possible  for  governments  to  venture  on  an  issue  of 
currency,  when  they  could  not  venture  on  an  additional  loan 
or  tax,  because  the  real  operation  of  such  issue  is  not  under- 
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stood  by  the  people,  and  the  pressure  of  it  is  irregularly  dis- 
tributed, and  with  an  unpcrceived  gradation. 

25.  The  use  of  substances  of  intrinsic  value  as  the  ma- 
terials of  a  currency,  is  a  barbarism ; — a  remnant  of  the  con- 
ditions of  barter,  which  alone  render  commerce  possible 
among  savage  nations.  It  is,  however,  still  necessary,  partly 
as  a  mechanical  check  on  arbitrary  issues;  ])artly  as  a  means 
of  exchanges  with  foreign  nations.  In  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension of  civilization,  and  increase  of  trustworthiness  in 
governments,  it  will  cease.  So  long  as  it  exists,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  cost  and  price  of  the  articles  used  for  cur- 
rency are  mingled  with  those  proper  to  currency  itself,  in 
an  almost  inextricable  manner :  and  the  market  worth  of 
bullion  is  affected  by  multitudinous  accidental  circumstances, 
which  have  been  traced,  with  more  or  less  success,  by  writers 
on  commercial  operations :  but  with  these  variations  the  true 
political  economist  has  no  more  to  do  than  an  engineer,  forti- 
fying a  harbor  of  refuge  against  Atlantic  tide,  has  to  concern 
himself  with  the  cries  or  quarrels  of  children  who  dig  pools 
with  their  fingers  for  its  streams  among  the  sand. 

26.  III.  Riches.  According  to  the  various  industry,  ca- 
pacity, good  fortune,  and  desires  of  men,  they  obtain  greater 
or  smaller  share  of,  and  claim  upon,  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

The  inequalities  between  these  shares,  always  in  some  de- 
gree just  and  necessary,  may  be  either  restrained  by  law  or 
circumstances  w^ithin  certain  limits ;  or  may  increase  indefi- 
nitely. 

Where  no  moral  or  legal  restraint  is  put  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  will  and  intellect  of  the  stronger,  shrewder,  or  more 
covetous  men,  these  differences  become  ultimately  enormous. 
But  as  soon  as  they  become  so  distinct  in  their  extremes  as 
that,  on  one  side,  there  shall  be  manifest  redundance  of  pos- 
session, and  on  the  other  manifest  pressure  of  need, — the 
terms  "  riches  "  and  "  poverty "  are  used  to  express  the  op- 
posite states ;  being  contrary  only  as  the  terms  "  warmth  " 
and  "  cold  "  are  contraries,  of  which  neither  implies  an  actual 
degree,  but  only  a  relation  to  other  degrees,  of  temperature^ 
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27.  Respecting  riches,  the  economist  has  to  inquire,  first, 
into  the  advisable  modes  of  their  collection ;  secondly,  into  the 
advisable  modes  of  their  administration. 

Respecting  the  collection  of  national  riches,  he  has  to  in- 
quire, first,  whether  he  is  justified  in  calling  the  nation  rich, 
if  the  quantity  of  wealth  it  possesses  relatively  to  the  wealth 
of  other  nations,  be  large;  irrespectively  of  the  manner  of 
its  distribution.  Or  does  the  mode  of  distribution  in  any 
wise  affect  the  nature  of  the  riches  ?  Thus,  if  the  king  alone 
be  rich — suppose  Croesus  or  Mausolus — are  the  Lydians  or 
Carians  therefore  a  rich  nation  ?  Or  if  a  few  slave-masters 
are  rich,  and  the  nation  is  otherwise  composed  of  slaves,  is  it 
to  be  called  a  rich  nation  ?  For  if  not,  and  the  ideas  of  a 
certain  mode  of  distribution  or  operation  in  the  riches,  and 
of  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the  people,  enter  into  our 
idea  of  riches  as  attributed  to  a  people,  we  shall  have  to  define 
the  degree  of  fluency,  or  circulative  character  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  nature  of  common  wealth ;  and  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence of  action  required  in  its  possessors.  Questions 
which  look  as  if  they  would  take  time  in  answering.* 

28.  And  farther.  Since  the  inequality,  which  is  the  condi- 
tion of  riches,  may  be  established  in  tv\'0  opposite  modes — 
namely,  by  increase  of  possession  on  the  one  side,  and  by  de- 
crease of  it  on  the  other — we  have  to  inquire,  with  respect  to 
any  given  state  of  riches,  precisely  in  what  manner  the  correl- 
ative poverty  was  produced :  that  is  to  say,  whether  by  being- 
surpassed  only,  or  being  depressed  also ;  and  if  by  being  de- 
pressed, what  are  the  advantages,  or  the  contrary,  conceivable 
in  the  depression.  For  instance,  it  being  one  of  the  com- 
monest advantages  of  being  rich  to  entertain  a  number  of 
servants,  we  have  to  inquire,  on  the  one  side,  what  economical 
process  produced  the  riches  of  the  master ;  and  on  the  other, 

[*  I  regret  the  ironical  manner  in  which  this  passage,  one  of  great 
importance  in  the  matter  of  it,  was  written.  The  gist  of  it  is,  that  tlie 
first  of  all  inquiries  respecting  the  wealth  of  any  nation  is  not,  how 
much  it  has  ;  but  whetlier  it  is  in  a  form  that  can  be  used,  and  in  the 
possession  of  persons  who  can  use  it.] 
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Avliat  economical  process  produced  the  poverty  of  the  per- 
sons who  serve  him ;  and  what  advantages  each,  on  his  own 
side,  derives  from  the  result. 

29.  These  being  tiie  main  questions  touching  the  collection 
of  riches,  the  next,  or  last,  part  of  the  inquiry  is  into  their 
administration. 

Their  possession  involves  three  great  economical  powers 
which  require  separate  examination :  namelv,  the  powers  of 
selection,  direction,  and  provision. 

The  power  of  Selection  relates  to  things  of  which  the 
supply  is  limited  (as  the  supply  of  best  things  is  always). 
When  it  becomes  matter  of  question  to  whom  such  things  are 
to  belong,  the  richest  person  has  necessarily  the  first  choice, 
unless  some  arbitrary  mode  of  distribution  be  otherwise  de- 
tennined  upon.  The  business  of  the  economist  is. to  show 
how  this  choice  may  be  a  Wise  one. 

The  power  of  Direction  arises  out  of  the  necessary  rela- 
tion of  rich  men  to  poor,  which  ultimately,  in  one  way  or 
another,  involves  the  direction  of,  or  authority  over,  the  labor 
of  the  poor ;  and  this  nearly  as  much  over  their  mental  as 
tlioir  bodily  labor.  The  business  of  the  economist  is  to  show 
how  this  direction  may  be  a  Just  one. 

The  power  of  Provision  is  dependent  upon  the  redundance 
of  wealth,  which  may  of  course  by  active  persons  be  made 
available  in  preparation  for  future  work  or  future  profit ;  in 
M'hich  function  riches  have  generally  received  the  name  of 
capital ;  that  is  to  say,  of  head-,  our  source-material.  The 
business  of  the  economist  is  to  show  how  this  provision  may 
be  a  Distant  one. 

30.  The  examination  of  these  three  functions  of  riches  will 
embrace  every  final  problem  of  political  economy; — and, 
above,  or  before  all,  this  curious  and  vital  problem, — whether, 
since  the  wholesome  action  of  riches  in  these  three  functions 
will  depend  (it  appears)  on  the  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Far- 
sightedness of  the  holders ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  as- 
sumed that  persons  primarily  rich,  must  therefore  be  just  and 
wise, — it  may  not  be  ultimately  possible  so,  or  somewhat  so,  to 
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arrange  matters,   as  that  persons  primarily  just  and  wise, 
shonld  therefore  be  rich  ? 

Such  being  the  general  plan  of  the  inquiry  before  us,  I 
shall  not  limit  myself^  to  any  consecutive  following  of  it, 
having  hardly  any  good  hope  of  being  able  to  complete  so 
laborious  a  work  as  it  must  prove  to  me;  but  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  have  leisure,  shall  endeavor  to  carry  forward  this 
part  or  that,  as  may  be  immediately  possible ;  indicating  al- 
ways with  accuracy  the  place  which  the  particular  essay  will 
or  should  take  in  the  completed  system. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


STORE-KEEPING. 


31.  The  first  chapter  having  consisted  of  little  more  than 
definition  of  terms,  I  purpose,  in  this,  to  expand  and  illus- 
ti'ate  the  given  definitions. 

The  view  which  has  here  been  taken  of  the  nature  of  wealth, 
namely,  that  it  consists  in  an  intrinsic  value  developed  by  a 
vital  power,  is  directly  opposed  to  two  nearly  universal  con- 
ceptions of  wealth.  In  the  assertion  that  value  is  primarily 
intrinsic,  it  opposes  the  idea  that  anything  which  is  an  object 
of  desire  to  numbers,  and  is  limited  in  quantity,  so  as  to  have 
rated  worth  in  exchange,  may  be  called,  or  virtually  become, 
wealth.  And  in  the  assertion  that  value  is,  secondarily,  de- 
pendent upon  power  in  the  possessor,  it  opposes  the  idea  that 
the  worth  of  things  depends  on  the  demand  for  them,  instead 
of  on  the  use  of  them.  Before  aoing  farther,  we  will  make 
these  two  positions  clearer. 

32.  I.  First.  x\ll  wealth  is  intrinsic,  and  is  not  consti- 
tuted by  the  judgment  of  men.  This  is  easily  seen  in  the 
case  of  things  affecting  the  body ;  we  know,  that  no  force  of 
fantasy  will  make  stones  nourishing,  or  poison  innocent ;  but 
it  is  less  apparent  in  things  affecting  the  mind.  AYe  are 
easily — perhaps  willingly — misled  by  the  appearance  of  bene- 
ficial results  obtained  by  industries  addressed  wholly  to  the 
gratification  of  fanciful  desire ;  and  apt  to  suppose  that  what- 
ever is  widely  coveted,  dearly  bought,  and  pleasurable  in  pos- 
session, must  be  included  in  our  definition  of  wealth.  It  is 
the  more  difficult  to  quit  ourselves  of  this  error  because  many 
things  which  are  true  wealth  in  moderate  use,  become  false 
wealth  in  immoderate ;  and  many  things  are  mixed  of  good 
and  evil, — as  mostly,  books,  and  works  of  art, — out  of  which 
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one  person  will  get  the  good,  and  another  the  evil ;  so  that 
it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  fixed  good  or  evil  in  the  things 
themselves,  but  only  in  the  view  taken,  and  use  made  of  them. 
But  that  is  not  so.  The  evil  and  good  are  fixed ;  in  es- 
sence, and  in  proportion.  And  in  things  in  which  evil  de- 
pends upon  excess,  the  point  of  excess,  though  indefinable,  is 
fixed ;  and  the  power  of  the  thing  is  on  the  hither  side  for 
good,  and  on  the  farther  side  for  evil.  And  in  all  cases  this 
power  is  inherent,  not  dependent  on  opinion  or  choice.  Our 
thoughts  of  things  neither  make,  nor  mar  their  eternal  force ; 
nor — which  is  the  most  serious  point  for  future  consideration 
—can  they  prevent  the  effect  of  it  (within  certain  limits) 
upon  ourselves. 

33.  Therefore,  the  object  of  any  special  analysis  of  wealth 
will  be  not  so  much  to  enumerate  what  is  serviceable,  as  to 
distinguish  what  is  destructive ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  inevit- 
ably destructive;  that  to  receive  pleasure  from  an  evil  thing- 
is  not  to  escape  from,  or  alter  the  evil  of  it,  but  to  be  altered 
hy  it ;  that  is,  to  suffer  from  it  to  the  utmost,  having  our  own 
nature,  in  that  degree,  made  evil  also.  And  it  may  be  shown 
farther,  that,  through  whatever  length  of  time  or  subtleties  of 
connection  the  harm  is  accomplished,  (being  also  less  or  more 
according  to  the  fineness  and  worth  of  the  humanity  on  which 
it  is  wrought,)  still,  nothing  hut  harm  ever  comes  of  a  bad 
thing. 

34.  So  that,  in  sum,  the  term  wealth  is  never  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  accidental  object  of  a  morbid  desire,  but  only  to 
the  constant  object  of  a  legitimate  one*  By  the  fury  of 
ignorance,  and  fitfulness  of  caprice,  large  interests  may  be 
continually  attached  to  things  unserviceable  or  hurtful ;  if 
their  nature  could  be  altered  by  our  passions,  the  science  of 
political  Economy  would  remain,  what  it  has  been  hitherto 
among  us,  the  weighing  of  clouds,  and  the  portioning  out  of 

[*  Remember  carefully  this  statement,  that  "Wealth  consists  only  in 
the  things  which  the  nature  of  humanity  has  rendered  in  all  ages,  and 
must  render  in  all  ages  to  come,  (that  is  what  I  meant  by  "  constant,"^ 
the  objects  of  legitimate  desire.     And  see  Appendix  II.] 
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shadows.  But  of  ignorance  there  is  no  science ;  and  of  ca- 
price no  law.  Their  disturbing  forces  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  faithful  Economy,  but  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  them :  she,  the  calm  arbiter  of  national  destiny,  re- 
gards only  essential  power  for  good  in  all  that  she  accumu- 
lates, and  alike  disdains  the  wanderings  *  of  imagination, 
and  the  thirsts  of  disease. 

35.  II.  Secondly.  The  assertion  that  wealth  is  not  only 
intrinsic,  but  dependent,  in  order  to  become  effectual,  on  a 
given  degree  of  vital  power  in  its  possessor,  is  opposed  to  an- 
other popular  view  of  wealth ; — namely,  that  though  it  may 
always  be  constituted  by  caprice,  it  is,  when  so  constituted,  a 
substantial  thing,  of  which  given  quantities  may  be  counted  as 
existing  here,  or  there,  and  exchangeable  at  rated  prices. 

In  this  view  there  are  three  errors.  The  first  and  chief  is 
the  overlooking  the  fact  that  all  exchangeableness  of  com- 
modity, or  effective  demand  for  it,  depends  on  the  sum  of 
capacity  for  its  use  existing,  here  or  elsewhere.  The  book 
we  cannot  read,  or  picture  we  take  no  delight  in,  may  indeed 
be  called  part  of  our  wealth,  in  so  far  as  we  have  power  of 
exchanging  either  for  something  we  like  better.  But  our 
power  of  effecting  such  exchange,  and  yet  more,  of  effecting 
it  to  advantage,  depends  absolutely  on  the  number  of  acces- 
sible persons  who  can  understand  the  book,  or  enjoy  the  paint- 
ing, and  who  will  dispute  the  possession  of  them.  Thus  the 
actual  worth  of  either,  even  to  us,  depends  no  more  on  their 
essential  goodness  than  on  the  capacity  existing  somewhere 
for  the  perception  of  it ;  and  it  is  vain  in  any  completed  sys- 
tem of  production  to  think  of  obtaining  one  without  the  other. 
So  that,  though  the  true  political  economist  knows  that  co- 
existence of  capacity  for  use  with  temporary  possession  can- 
not be  always  secured,  the  final  fact,  on  which  he  bases  all 
action  and  administration,  is  that,  in  the  whole  nation,  or 
group  of  nations,  he  has  to  deal  with,  for  every  atom  of  in- 
trinsic value  produced  he  must  with  exactest  chemistry  pro- 

[*  The  Wanderings,  observe,  not  the  Right  goings,  of  Imagination. 
She  is  very  far  from  despising  these.] 
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duce  its  twin  atom  of  acceptant  digestion,  or  understanding 
capacity;  qt,  in  the  degree  of  his  faihire,  he  has  no  wealth. 
J^ature's  challenge  to  us  is,  in  earnest,  as  the  Assyrian's 
mock :  "  I  will  give  thee  two  thousand  horses,  if  thou  be  able 
on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them."  Bavieca's  paces  are 
brave,  if  the  Cid  backs  him ;  but  woe  to  us,  if  we  take  the  dust 
of  capacity,  wearing  the  armor  of  it,  for  capacity  itself,  for 
so  all  procession,  however  goodly  in  the  show  of  it,  is  to  the 
tomb. 

36.  The  second  error  in  this  popular  view  of  wealth  is, 
that  in  giving  the  name  of  wealth  to  things  which  we  cannot 
use,  we  in  reality  confuse  wealth  with  money.  The  land  w^e 
have  no  skill  to  cultivate,  the  book  which  is  sealed  to  us,  or 
dress  which  is  superfluous,  may  indeed  be  exchangeable,  but 
as  such  are  nothing  more  than  a  cumbrous  form  of  bank-note, 
of  doubtful  or  sIoav  convertibility.  As  long  as  we  retain  pos- 
session of  them,  we  merely  keep  our  bank-notes  in  the  shape 
of  gravel  or  clay,  or  book-leaves,  or  of  embroidered  tissue. 
Circumstances  may,  perhaps,  render  such  forms  the  safest, 
or  a  certain  complacency  may  attach  to  the  exhibition  of 
them  ;  into  both  these  advantages  w^e  shall  inquire  afterwards; 
I  \Wsh  the  reader  only  to  observe  here,  that  exchangeable 
j'troperty  which  we  cannot  use  is,  to  us  personally,  merely  one 
of  the  forms  of  money,  not  of  wealth. 

37.  The  third  error  in  the  popular  view  is  the  confusion  of 
Guardianship  with  Possession ;  the  real  state  of  men  of  prop- 
erty being,  too  commonly,  that  of  curators,  not  possessors, 
of  wealth. 

A  man's  power  over  his  property  is,  at  the  widest  range  of 
it,  fivefold ;  it  is  power  of  Use,  for  himself.  Administration, 
to  others.  Ostentation,  Destruction,  or  Bequest ;  and  posses- 
sion is  in  use  only,  which  for  each  man  is  sternly  limited ; 
so  that  such  things,  and  so  much  of  them  as  he  can  use,  are, 
indeed,  well  for  him,  or  Wealth ;  and  more  of  them,  or  any 
other  things,  are  ill  for  him,  or  Illth.*  Plunged  to  the  lips  in 
Orinoco,  he  shall  drink  to  his  thirst  measure;  more  at  his 

*  See  Appendix  III. 
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peril:  with  a  thousand  oxen  on  his  hinds,  he  shall  cat  to  his 
hunger  measure;  more,  at  his  peril.  lie  canjiot  live  in 
two  houses  at  once;  a  few  bales  of  silk  or  wool  will  suffice 
for  the  fabric  of  all  the  clothes  he  can  ever  wear,  and  a 
few  books  will  probably  hold  all  the  furniture  good  for  his 
brain.  Beyond  these,  in  the  best  of  us  but  narrow,  capac- 
ities, we  have  but  the  power  of  administering,  or  wa/- 
administering,  wealth :  (that  is  to  say,  distributing,  lend- 
ing, or  increasing  it)  ; — of  exhibiting  it  (as  in  magnifi- 
cence of  retinue  or  furniture), — of  destroying,  or,  finally, 
of  bequeathing  it.  And  with  multitudes  of  rich  men, 
administration  degenerates  into  curatorship  ;  they  merely  hold 
their  property  in  charge,  as  Trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  some 
person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  to  be  delivered  upon  their 
death ;  and  the  position,  explained  in  clear  terms,  would 
hardly  seem  a  covetable  one.  What  would  be  the  probable 
feelings  of  a  youth,  on  his  entrance  into  life,  to  whom  the 
career  hoped  for  him  was  proposed  in  terms  such  as  these: 
'*  You  must  work  unremittingly,  and  with  your  utmost  intel- 
ligence, during  all  your  available  years,  you  will  thus  accumu- 
late wealth  to  a  large  amount ;  but  you  must  touch  none  of 
it,  bej'ond  what  is  needful  for  your  support,  "\^^latever  sums 
you  gain,  beyond  those  required  for  your  decent  and  moderate 
maintenance,  and  whatever  beautiful  things  you  may  obtain 
possession  of,  shall  be  properly  taken  care  of  by  servants,  for 
whose  maintenance  you  will  be  charged,  and  whom  you  will 
have  the  trouble  of  superintending,  and  on  your  death-bed 
you  shall  have  the  power  of  determining  to  whom  the  accu- 
mulated property  shall  belong,  or  to  what  purposes  be  ap- 
plied "  ? 

38,  The  labor  of  life,  under  such  conditions,  would  prob- 
ably be  neither  zealous  nor  cheerful;  yet  the  only  difference 
between  this  position  and  that  of  the  ordinary  capitalist  is  the 
power  which  the  latter  supposes  himself  to  possess,  and  which 
is  ffttributed  to  him  by  others,  of  spending  his  money  at  any 
moment.  This  pleasure,  taken  in  the  imagination  of  power 
to  part  with  that  ivith  which  ive  have  no  intention  of  parting, 
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is  one  of  the  most  curious,  though  commonest  forms  of  the 
Eidolon,  or  Phantasm  of  Wealth.  But  the  political  econo- 
mist has  nothing  to  do  with  this  idealism,  and  looks  only  to 
the  practical  issue  of  it — namely,  that  the  holder  of  wealth, 
in  such  temper,  may  be  regarded  simply  as  a  mechanical 
means  of  collection ;  or  as  a  money-chest  with  a  slit  in  it,  not 
only  receptant  hut  suctional,  set  in  the  public  thoroughfare ; 
— chest  of  which  only  Death  has  the  key,  and  evil  Chance  the 
distribution  of  the  contents.  In  his  function  of  Lender 
(which,  however,  is  one  of  administration,  not  use,  as  far  as 
he  is  himself  concerned),  the  capitalist  takes,  indeed,  a  more 
interesting  aspect ;  but  even  in  that  function,  his  relations 
with  the  State  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  mechanism  for  the 
convenient  contraction  of  debt ; — a  function  the  more  mis- 
chievous, because  a  nation  invariably  appeases  its  conscience 
with  respect  to  an  unjustifiable  expense,  by  meeting  it  with 
borrowed  funds,  expresses  its  repentance  of  a  foolish  piece 
of  business,  by  letting  its  tradesmen  wait  for  their  money, 
and  always  leaves  its  descendants  to  pay  for  the  work  which 
will  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  them.* 

39.  Quit  of  these  three  sources  of  misconception,  the 
reader  will  have  little  farther  difficulty  in  apprehending  the 
real  nature  of  Effectual  value.  He  may,  however,  at  first 
not  without  surprise,  perceive  the  consequences  involved  in 
his  acceptance  of  the  definition.  For  if  the  actual  existence 
of  wealth  be  dependent  on  the  power  of  its  possessor,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  sum  of  wealth  held  by  the  nation,  instead  of 
being  constant  or  calculable,  varies  hourly,  nay  momentarily, 
with  the  number  and  character  of  its  holders !  and  that  in 
changing  hands,  it  changes  in  quantity.  And  farther,  since 
the  worth  of  the  currency  is  proportioned  to  the  sum  of  ma- 
terial wealth  which  it  represents,  if  the  sum  of  the  wealth 
changes,  the  worth  of  the  currency  changes.     And  thus  both 

[*  I  would  beg  the  reader's  xerj  close  attention  to  these  37th  and  3^tli 
paragraphs.  It  would  be  well  if  a  dogged  conviction  could  be  enforced 
on  nations,  as  on  individuals,  that,  witli  few  exceptions,  what  they  can- 
not at  present  pay  for,  they  should  not  at  present  have.] 
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the  sum  of  tlio  property,  and  power  of  the  ciirreney,  of  the 
State,  vary  momentarily  as  the  character  and  number  of  the 
holders.  And  not  only  so,  but  different  rates  and  kinds  of 
A-ariation  are  caused  by  the  character  of  the  holders  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Avealth.  The  transitions  of  value  caused  by 
the  character  of  the  holders  of  land  differ  in  mode  from  those 
caused  by  character  in  holders  of  works  of  art ;  and  these 
again  from  those  caused  by  character  in  holders  of  machinery 
or  other  working  capital.  But  we  cannot  examine  these 
special  phenomena  of  any  kind  of  wealth  until  we  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  Avay  in  wdiich  true  currency  expresses  them ; 
and  of  the  resulting  modes  in  which  the  cost  and  price  of  any 
article  are  related  to  its  value.  To  obtain  this  we  must  ap- 
proach the  subject  in  its  first  elements. 

40.  Let  us  suppose  a  national  store  of  wealth,  composed  of 
material  things  either  useful,  or  believed  to  be  so,  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Government,"^  and  that  every  workman, 
having  produced  any  article  involving  labor  in  its  production, 
and  for  which  he  has  no  immediate  use,  brings  it  to  add  to 
this  store,  receiving  from  the  Government,  in  exchange,  an 
order  either  for  the  return  of  the  thing  itself,  or  of  its  equiva- 
lent in  other  things,  such  as  he  may  choose  out  of  the  store, 
at  any  time  when  he  needs  them.  The  question  of  equiva- 
lence itself  (how  much  wine  a  man  is  to  receive  in  return 
for  so  much  corn,  or  how  much  coal  in  return  for  so  much 
iron)  is  a  quite  separate  one,  Avhich  we  will  examine  present- 
ly. For  the  time,  let  it  be  assumed  that  this  equivalence  has 
been  determined,  and  that  the  Government  order,  in  exchange 
f(»r  a  fixed  weight  of  any  article  (called,  suppose,  a),  is  either 
for  the  return  of  that  weight  of  the  article  itself,  or  of  another 
fixed  weight  of  the  article  h,  or  another  of  the  article  c,  and 
so  on. 

Now,  supposing  that  the  laborer  speedily  and  continually 
presents  these  general  orders,  or,  in  common  language, 
"  spends  the  money,"  he  has  neither  changed  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  nor  his  own,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may 
*  See  Appendix  IV,    . 
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have  produced  useful  and  consumed  useless  articles,  or  vice 
versa.  But  if  he  does  not  use,  or  uses  in  part  only,  the  orders 
he  receives,  and  lays  aside  some  portion  of  them;  and  thus 
every  day  bringing  his  contribution  to  the  national  store, 
lays  by  some  per-centage  of  the  orders  received  in  exchange 
for  it,  he  increases  the  national  wealth  daily  by  as  much  as 
he  does  not  use  of  the  received  order,  and  to  the  same  amount 
accumulates  a  monetary  claim  on  the  Government.  It  is, 
of  course,  always  in  his  power,  as  it  is  his  legal  right,  to  bring 
forward  this  accumulation  of  claim,  and  at  once  to  consume, 
destroy,  or  distribute,  the  sum  of  his  wealth.  Supposing 
he  never  does  so,  but  dies,  leaving  his  claim  to  others,  he  has 
enriched  the  State  during  his  life  by  the  quantity  of  wealth 
over  which  that  claim  extends,  or  has,  in  other  words,  ren- 
dered so  much  additional  life  possible  in  the  State,  of  which 
additional  life  he  bequeaths  the  immediate  possibility  to  those 
whom  he  invests  with  his  claim.  Supposing  him  to  cancel 
the  claim,  he  would  distribute  this  possibility  of  life  among 
the  nation  at  large. 

41.  We  hitherto  consider  the  Government  itself  as  simply 
a  conservative  power,  taking  charge  of  the  wealth  entrusted 
to  it. 

But  a  Government  may  be  more  or  less  than  a  conservative 
power.     It  may  be  either  an  improving,  or  destructive  one. 

If  it  be  an  improving  power,  using  all  the  wealth  entrusted 
to  it  to  the  best  advantage,  the  nation  is  enriched  in  root  and 
branch  at  once,  and  the  Government  is  enabled,  for  every 
order  presented,  to  return  a  quantity  of  wealth  greater  than 
the  order  was  written  for,  according  to  the  fructification  ob- 
tained in  the  interim.  This  ability  may  be  either  concealed, 
in  which  case  the  currency  does  not  completely  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  or  it  may  be  manifested  by  the  contin- 
ual payment  of  the  excess  of  value  on  each  order,  in  which  case 
there  is  (irrespectively,  observe,  of  collateral  results  after- 
wards to  be  examined)  a  perpetual  rise  in  the  worth  of  the 
currency,  that  is  to  say,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  all  articles  rep- 
resented by  it. 
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42.  But  if  the  Government  ])e  destructive,  or  a  consuming 
power,  it  becomes  unable  to  return  the  value  received  on  the 
presentation  of  the  order. 

This  inability  may  either  be  concealed  by  meeting  demands 
to  the  full,  until  it  issue  in  bankruptcy,  or  in  some  form  of 
national  debt ; — or  it  may  be  concealed  during  oscillatory 
movements  between  destructiveness  and  productiveness, 
which  result  on  the  whole  in  stability; — or  it  may  be  mani- 
fested by  the  consistent  return  of  less  than  value  received 
on  each  presented  order,  in  which  case  there  is  a  consistent  fall 
in  the  worth  of  the  currency,  or  rise  in  the  price  of  the  things 
represented  by  it, 

43.  Xow,  if  for  this  conception  of  a  central  Government, 
we  substitute  that  of  a  body  of  persons  occupied  in  industrial 
pursuits,  of  whom  each  adds  in  his  private  capacity  to  the 
common  store,  we  at  once  obtain  an  approximation  to  the 
actual  condition  of  a  civilized  mercantile  community,  from 
which  approximation  we  might  easily  proceed  into  still  com- 
pleter analysis.  I  purpose,  however,  to  arrive  at  every  re- 
sult by  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  simpler  conception ;  but 
I  wish  the  reader  to  observe,  in  the  meantime,  that  both  the 
social  conditions  thus  supposed  (and  I  will  by  anticipation 
say  also,  all  possible  social  conditions),  agree  in  two  great 
points ;  namely,  in  the  primal  importance  of  the  supposed 
national  store  or  stock,  and  in  its  destructibility  or  improva- 
bility  by  the  holders  of  it. 

44.  I.  Observe  that  in  both  conditions,  that  of  central 
Government-holding,  and  diffused  private-holding,  the  quan- 
tity of  stock  is  of  the  same  national  moment.  In  the  one 
case,  indeed,  its  amount  may  be  known  by  examination  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  confided ;  in  the  other  it  cannot 
be  known  but  by  exposing  the  private  affairs  of  every  indi- 
vidual. But,  known  or  unknown,  its  significance  is  the 
same  under  each  condition.  The  riches  of  the  nation  consist 
in  the  abundance,  and  their  wealth  depends  on  the  nature,  of 
this  store. 

45.  II.  In  the  second  place,  both  conditions  (and  all  other 
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possible  ones)  agree  in  the  destructibilitj  or  improvability 
of  the  store  by  its  holders.  ^Yhether  in  private  hands,  or 
under  Government  charge,  the  national  store  may  be  daily 
consumed,  or  daily  enlarged,  by  its  possessors ;  and  while  the 
currency  remains  apparently  unaltered,  the  property  it  rep- 
resents may  diminish  or  increase. 

46.  The  first  question,  then,  vehich  we  have  to  put  under 
our  simple  conception  of  central  Government,  namely,  "  ^\'^hat 
store  has  it  ?  "  is  one  of  equal  importance,  whatever  may  be 
the  constitution  of  the  State ;  while  the  second  question — 
namely,  "  Who  are  the  holders  of  the  store  ? "  involves  the 
discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  itself. 

The  first  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  three  heads : 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  store? 

2.  What  is  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  population  ? 

3.  What  is  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  currency  ? 
The  second  inquiry  into  two : 

1.  Who  are  the  Holders  of  the  store,  and  in  what  propor- 
tions ? 

2.  Who  are  the  Claimants  of  the  store  (that  is  to  say,  the 
holders  of  the  currency),  and  in  what  proportions? 

We  will  examine  the  range  of  the  first  three  questions  in 
the  present  paper ;  of  the  two  following,  in  the  sequel. 

47.  I.  Question  First.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  store  ? 
Has  the  nation  hitherto  worked  for  and  gathered  the  right 
thing  or  the  wrong  ?  On  that  issue  rest  the  possibilities  of 
its  life. 

For  example,  let  us  imagine  a  society,  of  no  great  extent, 
occupied  in  procuring  and  laying  up  store  of  corn,  wine, 
wool,  silk,  and  other  such  preservable  materials  of  food  and 
clothing ;  and  that  it  has  a  currency  representing  them.  Im- 
agine farther,  that  on  days  of  festivity,  the  society,  discover- 
ing itself  to  derive  satisfaction  from  pyrotechnics,  gradually 
turns  its  attention  more  and  more  to  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder ;  so  that  an  increasing  number  of  laborers,  giving 
what  time  they  can  spare  to  this  branch  of  industry,  bring 
increasing  quantities  of  combustibles  into  the  store,  and  use 
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the  general  orders  received  in  exchange  to  obtain  snch  wine, 
wool,  or  corn,  as  they  may  have  need  of.  The  currency  re- 
mains the  same,  and  represents  precisely  the  same  amount 
of  material  in  the  store,  and  of  labor  spent  in  producing  it. 
But  the  corn  and  wine  gradually  vanish,  and  in  their  place, 
as  gradually,  appear  sulphur  and  saltpeter,  till  at  last  the 
laborers  who  have  consumed  corn  and  supplied  niter,  pre- 
senting on  a  festal  morning  some  of  their  currency  to  obtain 
materials  for  the  feast,  discover  that  no  amount  of  currency 
will  command  anything  Festive,  except  Fire.  The  supply  of 
rockets  is  unlimited,  but  that  of  food,  limited,  in  a  quite  final 
manner ;  and  the  whole  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  society 
represents  an  infinite  power  of  detonation,  but  none  of  ex- 
istence. 

48.  This  statement,  caricatured  as  it  may  seem,  is  only 
exaggerated  in  assuming  the  persistence  of  the  folly  to  ex- 
tremity, unchecked,  as  in  reality  it  would  be,  by  the  gradual 
rise  in  price  of  food.  But  it  falls  short  of  the  actual  facts 
of  human  life  in  expression  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the 
folly  itself.  For  a  great  part  (the  reader  Avould  not  believe 
how  great  until  he  saw  the  statistics  in  detail)  of  the  most 
earnest  and  ingenious  industry  of  the  world  is  spent  in  pro- 
ducing munitions  of  war;  gathering,  that  is  to  say,  the  ma- 
terials, not  of  festive,  but  of  consuming  fire;  filling  its  stores 
with  all  power  of  the  instruments  of  pain,-  and  all  affluence 
of  the  ministries  of  death.  It  was  no  true  Trionfo  della 
Morte*  which  men  have  seen  and  feared  (sometimes  scarcely 
feared)  so  long;  wherein  he  brought  them  rest  from  their  la-  1 
bors.  We  see,  and  share,  another  and  higher  form  of  his 
triumph  now.  Taskmaster,  instead  of  Releaser,  he  rules 
the  dust  of  the  arena  no  less  than  of  the  tomb ;  and,  content 
once  in  the  grave  whither  man  went,  to  make  his  works  to 
cease  and  his  devices  to  vanish, — now,  in  the  busy  city  and 

[*  T  little  tliought,  what  Trionfo  della  Morte  would  be,  for  this  very- 
cause,  and  in  literal  fulfilment  of  the  closing  words  of  the  47th  para- 
graph, over  tlie  fields  and  houses  of  Europe,  and  over  its  fairest  city — 
within  seven  years  from  the  day  I  wrote  it.] 
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on  the  serviceable  sea,  makes  his  work  to  increase,  and  his 
devices  to  multiply. 

49.  To  this  doubled  loss,  or  negative  power  of  labor,  spent 
in  producing  means  of  destruction,  we  have  to  add,  in  our 
estimate  of  the  consequences  of  human  folly,  whatever  more 
insidious  waste  of  toil  there  is  in  production  of  unnecessary 
luxury.  Such  and  such  an  occupation  (it  is  said)  supports 
so  many  laborers,  because  so  many  obtain  wages  in  following- 
it  ;  but  it  is  never  considered  that  unless  there  be  a  supporting 
power  in  the  product  of  the  occupation,  the  w'ages  given  to 
one  man  are  merely  withdrawn  from  another.  We  cannot 
say  of  any  trade  that  it  maintains  such  and  such  a  number 
of  persons,  unless  we  know  how  and  where  the  money,  now 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  its  produce,  would  have  been  spent, 
if  that  produce  had  not  been  manufactured.  The  purchasing 
funds  truly  support  a  number  of  people  in  making  This ;  but 
(probabh')  leave  unsupported  an  equal  number  who  are 
making,  or  could  have  made  That.  The  manufacturers  of 
small  watches  thrive  at  Geneva  ; — it  is  well ; — but  where 
would  the  money  spent  on  small  Avatches  have  gone,  had  there 
been  no  small  w^atches  to  buy  ? 

50.  If  the  so  frequently  uttered  aphorism  of  mercantile 
economy — "  Labor  is  limited  by  capital,"  were  true,  this 
question  would  be  a  definite  one.  But  it  is  untrue;  and  that 
widely.  Out  of  a  given  quantity  of  funds  for  wages,  more 
or  less  labor  is  to  be  had,  according  to  the  quantity  of  will 
with  which  we  can  inspire  the  Avorkman ;  and  the  true  limit 
of  labor  is  only  in  the  limit  of  this  moral  stimulus  of  the  will, 
and  of  the  bodily  power.  In  an  ultimate,  but  entirely  un- 
practical sense,  labor  is  limited  by  capital,  as  it  is  by  matter 
— that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  no  material,  there  can  be  no 
work, — but  in  the  practical  sense,  labor  is  limited  only  by  the 
gTeat  original  capital  of  head,  heart,  and  hand.  Even  in  the 
most  artificial  relations  of  commerce,  labor  is  to  capital  as 
fire  to  fuel :  out  of  so  much  fuel,  you  can  have  only  so  much 
fire;  but  out  of  so  much  fuel  you  shall  have  so  much  fire, — 
not  in  proportion  to  the  mass    of  combustible,    but  to  the 
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force  of  Avind  that  fans  and  water  that  quenches ;  and  the 
appliance  of  both.  And  labor  is  furthered,  as  conflagration 
is,  not  so  much  bv  added  fuel,  as  by  admitted  air.* 

51.  For  which  reasons,  T  had  to  insert,  in  §  40,  the  quali- 
fying "  probably ;  "  for  it  can  never  be  said  positively  that 
the  purchase-money,  or  wages  fund  of  any  trade  is  withdrawn 
from  some  other  trade.  The  object  itself  may  be  the  stimulus 
of  the  production  of  the  money  which  buys  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  work  by  which  the  purchaser  obtained  the  means  of  buy- 
ing it,  would  not  have  been  done  by  him,  unless  he  had  wanted 
that  particular  thing.  And  the  production  of  any  article  not 
intrinsically  (nor  in  the  process  of  manufacture)  injurious, 
is  useful,  if  the  desire  of  it  causes  productive  labor  in  other 
directions. 

52.  In  the  national  store,  therefore,  the  presence  of  things 
intrinsically  valueless  does  not  imply  an  entirely  correlative 
absence  of  things  valuable.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  all  the 
labor  spent  on  vanity  has  been  diverted  from  reality,  and  that 
for  every  bad  thing  produced,  a  precious  thing  has  been  lost. 
In  great  measure,  the  vain  things  represent  the  results  of 
roused  indolence ;  they  have  been  carved,  as  toys,  in  extra 
time ;  and,  if  they  had  not  been  made,  nothing  else  would 
have  been  made.  Even  to  munitions  of  war  this  principle 
applies ;  they  partly  represent  the  work  of  men  who,  if  they 
had  not  made  spears,  would  never  have  made  pruning-liooks, 
and  who  are  incapable  of  any  activities  but  those  of  contest. 

53.  Thus  then,  finally,  the  nature  of  the  store  has  to  be 
considered  under  two  main  lights ;  the  one,  that  of  its  imme- 
diate and  actual  utility ;  the  otiier,  that  of  the  past  national 
character  which  it  signifies  by  its  production,  and  future 
character  which  it  must  develop  by  its  use.  And  the  issue 
of  this  investigation  will  be  to  show  us  that 

Economy  does  not  depend  merely  on  principles  of  "  de- 

[*  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  you  may  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  get  very  little  work  for  it,  and  that  little  bad  ;  but  having 
good  "  air,"  or  "  spirit,"  to  put  life  into  it,  with  very  little  money,  you 
may  get  a  gi-eat  deal  of  work,  and  all  good  ;  wliioh,  observe,  is  an 
arithmetical,  not  at  all  a  poetical  or  visionary  circumstance.J 
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mand  and  supply,"  but  primarily  on  what  is  demanded, 
and  what  is  supplied ;  which  I  will  beg  of  you  to  observe,  and 
take  to  heart. 

54.  11.  Question  Second. — What  is  the  quantity  of  the 
store  in  relation  to  the  population  ? 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  stated  that  the  accu- 
rate form  in  which  this  question  has  to  be  put  is — "  AVhat 
quantity  of  each  article  composing  the  store  exists  in  pro- 
portion to  the  real  need  for  it  by  the  population  ?  "  But  we 
shall  for  the  time  assume,  in  order  to  keep  all  our  terms  at  the 
simplest,  that  the  store  is  wholly  composed  of  useful  articles, 
and  accurately  proportioned  to  the  several  needs  for  them. 

iSTow  it  cannot  be  assumed,  because  the  store  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people,  that  the  people  must 
be  in  comfort ;  nor  because  it  is  small,  that  they  must  be  in 
distress.  An  active  and  economical  race  always  produces 
more  than  it  requires,  and  lives  (if  it  is  permitted  to  do  so) 
in  competence  on  the  produce  of  its  daily  labor.  The  quan- 
tity of  its  store,  great  or  small,  is  therefore  in  many  respects 
indifferent  to  it,  and  cannot  be  inferred  from  its  aspect. 
Similarly  an  inactive  and  wasteful  population,  which  cannot 
live  by  its  daily  labor,  but  is  dependent,  partly  or  wholly,  on 
consumption  of  its  store,  may  be  (by  various  difficulties, 
hereafter  to  be  examined,  in  realizing  or  getting  at  such  store) 
retained  in  a  state  of  abject  distress,  though  its  possessions 
may  be  immense.  But  the  results  always  involved  in  the 
mag-nitude  of  store  are,  the  commercial  power  of  the  nation, 
its  security,  and  its  mental  character.  Its  commercial  power, 
in  that  according  to  the  quantity  of  its  store  may  be  the  ex- 
tent of  its  dealings;  its  security,  in  that  according  to  the 
quantity  of  its  store  are  its  means  of  sudden  exertion  or  sus- 
tained endurance ;  and  its  character,  in  that  certain  conditions 
of  civilization  cannot  be  attained  Avithout  permanent  and 
continually  accumulating  store,  of  great  intrinsic  value,  and 
of  peculiar  nature.* 

[*  More  especially,  works  of  gi-eat  art.] 
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55.  Xow,  seeing  that  these  three  advantages  arise  from 
largeness  of  store  in  proportion  to  population,  the  question 
arises  immediately,  "  Given  the  store — is  the  nation  enriched 
hy  diminution  of  its  numbers  ?  Are  a  successful  national 
speculation,  and  a  pestilence,  economically  the  same  thing?  " 

This  is  in  part  a  sophistical  question ;  such  as  it  would 
be  to  ask  Avhother  a  man  was  richer  when  struck  by  disease 
which  must  limit  his  life  within  a  prcdicable  period,  than  he 
was  when  in  health,  lie  is  enabled  to  enlarge  his  current 
ex])enscs,  and  has  for  all  purposes  a  larger  sum  at  his  innne- 
diate  disposal  (for,  given  the  fortune,  the  shorter  the  life,  the 
larger  the  anniiit}'^)  ;  yet  no  man  considers  himself  richer 
because  he  is  condemned  by  his  physician. 

56.  The  logical  reply  is  that,  since  Wealth  is  by  definition 
only  the  means  of  life,  a  nation  cannot  be  enriched  by  its 
own  mortality.  Or  in  shorter  words,  the  life  is  more  than 
the  meat ;  and  existence  itself,  more  wealth  than  the  means 
of  existence.  Whence,  of  two  nations  who  have  equal  store, 
the  more  numerous  is  to  be  considered  the  richer,  provided 
the  type  of  the  inhabitant  be  as  high  (for,  though  the  rela- 
tive bulk  of  their  store  be  less,  its  relative  efficiency,  or  the 
amount  of  effectual  wealth,  must  be  greater).  But  if  the  type 
of  the  population  be  deteriorated  by  increase  of  its  numbers, 
we  have  evidence  of  poverty  in  its  worst  influence ;  and  then, 
to  determine  whether  the  nation  in  its  total  may  still  be 
justifiably  esteemed  rich,  we  must  set  or  weigh,  the  number 
of  the  poor  against  that  of  the  rich. 

To  effect  which  piece  of  scale-work,  it  is  of  course  necessary 
to  determine,  first,  who  are  poor  and  who  are  rich ;  nor  this 
only,  but  also  how  poor  and  how  rich  they  are.  Which  will 
prove  a  curious  thermometrical  investigation ;  for  we  shall 
have  to  do  for  gold  and  for  silver,  what  we  have  done  for 
quicksilver; — determine,  namely,  their  freezing-point,  their 
zero,  their  temperate  and  fever-heat  points;  finally,  their 
vaporescent  point,  at  which  riches,  sometimes  explosively,  as 
lately  in  America,  "  make  to  themselves  wings :  " — and  cor- 
respondently,  the  number  of  degrees  helow  zero  at  which 
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poverty,  ceasing  to  brace  with  any  wholesome  cold,  burns  to 
the  bone.* 

57.  For  the  performance  of  these  operations,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  scientific,  we  will  first  look  to  the  existing  so- 
called  "  science  "  of  Political  Economy ;  we  will  ask  it  to 
define  for  ns  the  comparatively  and  superlatively  rich,  and 
the  comparatively  and  superlatively  poor ;  and  on  its  own 
terms — if  any  terms  it  can  pronounce — examine,  in  our  pros- 
perous England,  how  many  rich  and  how  many  poor  people 
there  are ;  and  whether  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the 
poverty  is  indeed  so  overbalanced  by  the  quantity  and  in- 
tensity of  wealth,  that  Ave  may  permit  ourselves  a  luxurious 
blindness  to  it,  and  call  ourselves,  complacently,  a  rich  coun- 
try. And  if  we  find  no  clear  definition  in  the  existing  science, 
we  will  endeavor  for  ourselves  to  fix  the  true  degrees  of  the 
scale,  and  to  apply  them.f 

58.  III.  Question  Third.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the 
store  in  relation  to  the  Currency  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  real  worth  of  the  currency,  so  far 
as  dependent  on  its  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  store, 
may  vary,  within  certain  limits,  without  affecting  its  worth 
in  exchange.  The  diminution  or  increase  of  the  represented 
wealth  may  be  unperceived,  and  the  currency  may  be  taken 
either  for  more  or  less  than  it  is  truly  worth.  Usually  it  is 
taken  for  much  more ;  and  its  power  in  exchange,  or  credit- 

[*  The  meaning  of  that,  in  plain  English,  is,  that  we  must  find  out  how 
far  poverty  and  riches  are  good  or  bad  for  people,  and  what  is  tlie  dif- 
ference between  being  miserably  poor — so  as,  perhaps,  to  be  driven  to 
crime,  or  to  pass  life  in  suflFering — and  being  blessedly  poor,  in  the 
sense  meant  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  For  I  suppose  the  people 
who  believe  that  sermon,  do  not  think  (if  they  ever  honestly  ask  them- 
selves what  they  do  think),  either  that  Luke  vi.  24  is  a  merely  poetical 
exclamation,  or  that  the  Beatitude  of  Poverty  has  yet  been  attained  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane  and  other  back  streets  of  London.] 

[\  Large  plans  ! — Eight  years  are  gone,  and  nothing  done  yet.  But  I 
keep  my  purpose  of  making  one  day  this  balance,  or  want  of  balance, 
visible,  in  those  so  seldom  used  scales  of  Justice.] 
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power,  is  thus  increased  up  to  a  given  strain  upon  its  relation 
to  existing  wealth.  This  credit-power  is  of  chief  importance 
in  the  thoughts,  because  most  sharply  present  to  the  experi- 
ence, of  a  mercantile  community:  but  the  conditions  of  its  sta- 
bility^ and  all  other  relations  of  the  currency  to  the  material 
store  are  entirely  simple  in  principle,  if  not  in  action.  Far 
other  than  simple  are  the  relations  of  the  currency  to  the 
available  labor  which  it  also  represents.  For  this  relation 
is  involved  not  only  with  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  store 
to  the  number,  but  with  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  store  to 
the  mind,  of  the  population.  Its  proportion  to  their  number, 
and  the  resulting  worth  of  currency,  are  calculable;  but  its 
proportion  to  their  will  for  labor  is  not.  The  worth  of  the 
piece  of  money  which  claims  a  given  quantity  of  the  store 
is,  in  exchange,  less  or  greater  according  to  the  facility  of 
obtaining  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  thing  without  having 
recourse  to  the  store.  In  other  words,  it  depends  on  the  im- 
mediate Cost  and  Price  of  the  thing.  We  must  now,  there- 
fore, complete  the  definition  of  these  terms. 

59.  All  cost  and  price  are  counted  in  Labor.  We  must 
know  first,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  counted  as  Labor. 

I  have  already  defined  Labor  to  be  the  Contest  of  the  life 

*  These  are  nearly  all  briefly  represented  by  the  image  used  for  the 
force  of  money  l)y  Dante,  of  mast  and  sail : — 

Quali  dal  vento  le  gonfiate  vele 
Caggiono  avvolte,  poi  die  I'alber  fiacca 
Tal  cadde  a  terra  la  fiera  crudele. 

The  image  may  be  followed  out.  like  all  of  Dante's,  into  as  close  de- 
tail as  tlie  reader  chooses.  Tiius  the  stress  of  the  sail  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  strength  of  the  mast,  and  it  is  only  in  unforeseen  danger 
that  a  skilful  seaman  ever  carries  all  the  canvas  his  spars  will  bear  ; 
states  of  mercantile  languor  are  like  the  flap  of  tlie  sail  in  a  calm  ;  of 
mercantile  precaution,  like  taking  in  reefs  ;  and  mercantile  ruin  is  in- 
stant on  tlie  breaking  of  the  mast. 

[I  mean  by  credit-power,  the  general  impression  on  tlie  national  mind 
that  a  sovereign,  or  any  other  coin,  is  worth  so  much  bread  and  cheese 
— so  miicli  wine — so  much  horse  and  carriage — or  so  much  fine  art :  it 
may  be  really  worth,  when  tried,  less  or  more  than  is  thought :  the 
thought  of  it  is  the  credit-power.J 
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of  man  with  an  opposite.  Literally,  it  is  the  quantity  of 
"  Lapse,"  loss,  or  failure  of  human  life,  caused  by  any  effort. 
It  is  usually  confused  with  effort  itself,  or  the  application  of 
power  (opera)  ;  but  there  is  much  effort  which  is  merely  a 
mode  of  recreation,  or  of  pleasure.  The  most  beautiful 
actions  of  the  human  body,  and  the  highest  results  of  the 
human  intelligence,  are  conditions,  or  achievements,  of  quite 
unlaborious, — na}^,  of  recreative, — effort.  But  labor  is  the 
suffering  in  effort.  It  is  the  negative  quantity,  or  quantity 
of  de-feat,  which  has  to  be  counted  against  every  Feat,  and 
of  de-fect,  which  has  to  be  counted  against  every  Fact,  or 
Deed  of  men.  In  brief,  it  is  "'  that  quantity  of  our  toil  which 
wo  die  in." 

We  might,  therefore,  a  priori,  conjecture  (as  we  shall 
ultimately  find),  that  it  cannot  be  bought,  nor  sold.  Every- 
tliinc:  else  is  bought  and  sold  for  Labor,  but  Labor  itself  can- 
not  be  bought  nor  sold  for  anything,  being  priceless.*  The 
idea  that  it  is  a  commodity  to  be  bought  or  sold,  is  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  Politico-Economic  fallacy. 

GO.  This  being  the  nature  of  labor,  the  ''  Cost "  of  any- 
thing is  the  quantity  of  labor  necessary  to  obtain  it ; — the 
quantity  for  which,  or  at  which,  it  "stands"  (constat).  It 
is  literally  the  "  Constancy  "  of  the  thing; — you  shall  win  it 
— move  it — come  at  it,  for  no  less  than  this. 

Cost  is  measured  and  measurable  (using  the  accurate  Latin 
terms)  only  in  "  labor,"  not  in  "  opera. "f    It  does  not  matter 


*  The  object  of  Political  Economy  is  not  to  buy,  nor  to  sell  labor,  but 
to  spare  it.  Every  attempt  to  buy  or  sell  it  is,  in  the  outcome,  ineffec- 
tual ;  so  far  as  successful,  it  is  not  sale,  but  Betrayal ;  and  the  purchase- 
money  is  a  part  of  that  thirty  pieces  which  bought,  first  the  greatest 
of  labors,  and  afterwards  the  burial-field  of  the  Stranger  ;  for  this  pur- 
chase-money, being  in  its  very  smallness  or  vileness  the  exactly  meas- 
ured opposite  of  the  "  vilis  annona  amicorum,"  makes  all  men  strangers 
to  each  other. 

t  Cicero's  distinction,  "sordid!  quaestus,  quorum  opei-ae,  non  quorum 
artes  emuntur,"  admirable  in  principle,  is  inaccurate  in  expression,  be- 
cause Cicero  did  not  practically  know  how  mucli  operatiA-e  dexterity  is 
necessary  in  all  the  higlier  arts  ;  but  the  cost  of  this  dexterity  is  incal- 

3 
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how  much  work  a  thing  needs  to  produce  it ;  it  matters  only 
bow  much  distress.  Generally  the  more  the  power  it  requires, 
the  less  the  distress ;  so  that  the  noblest  works  of  man  cost 
less  than  the  meanest. 

True  labor,  or  spending  of  life,  is  either  of  the  body,  in 
fatigue  or  pain;  of  the  temper  or  heart  (as  in  perseverance 
of  search  for  things, — patience  in  waiting  for  them, — forti- 
tude or  degradation  in  suffering  for  them,  and  the  like);  or 
of  the  intellect.  All  these  kinds  of  labor  are  supposed  to  be 
included  in  the  general  term,  and  the  quantity  of  labor  is 
then  expressed  by  the  time  it  lasts.  So  that  a  unit  of  labor 
is  "  an  hour's  work  "  or  a  day's  work,  as  we  may  determine.* 

61.  Cost,  like  value,  is  both  intrinsic  and  effectual.  In- 
trinsic cost  is  that  of  getting  the  thing  in  the  right  way; 
effectual  cost  is  that  of  getting  the  thing  in  the  way  we  set 
about  it.  But  intrinsic  cost  cannot  be  made  a  subject  of 
analytical  investigation,  being  only  partially  discoverable, 
and  that  by  long  experience.  Effectual  cost  is  all  that  the 
political  economist  can  deal  with ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of 
the  thing  under  existing  circumstances,  and  by  known  pro- 
cesses. 

Cost,  being  dependent  much  on  application  of  method, 
varies  with  the  quantity  of  the  thing  wanted,  and  with  the 
number  of  persons  who  work  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  little 
of  some  things,  but  difficult  to  get  much;  it  is  impossible  to 
get  some  things  with  few  hands,  but  easy  to  get  them  with 
many. 

G2.  The  cost  and  value  of  things,  however  difficult  to  de- 


culable.  Be  it  great  or  small,  the  "cost"  of  tlie  mere  perfectness of 
touch  ill  a  hammer-stroke  of  Donatello's,  or  a  pencil-touch  of  Correg- 
gio's,  is  inestimable  by  any  ordinary  arithmetic. 

[Old  notes,  these,  moi"e  embarrassing,  I  now  perceive,  than  elucida- 
tory ;  but  right,  and  worth  retaining.] 

*  Only  observe,  as  some  labor  is  more  destructive  of  life  than  other 
labor,  the  hour  or  day  of  tlie  more  destructive  toil  is  supposed  to  in- 
clude proportionate  rest.  Though  men  do  not,  or  cannot,  usually  take 
such  rest,  except  in  death. 
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termine  accurately,  are  thus  both  dependent  on  ascertainable 
physical  eirciunstanccs.''^ 

But  their  price  is  dependent  on  the  human  will. 

Such  and  such  a  thing  is  demonstrably  good  for  so  much. 
And  it  may  demonstrably  be  had  for  so  much. 

*  Tliei'e  is,  therefore,  observe,  no  such  thing  as  cheapness  (in  the 
common  use  of  that  term),  without  some  error  or  injustice.  A  thing 
is  said  to  be  cheap,  not  because  it  is  common,  but  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  sold  under  its  worth.  Everything  has  its  proper  and  true  worii, 
at  an\'  given  time,  in  relation  to  everj-tliing  else  ;  and  at  that  worth 
should  be  bought  and  sold.  If  sold  under  it,  it  is  cheap  to  the  buyer  by 
exactly  so  much  as  the  seller  loses,  and  no  more.  Putrid  meat,  at  two- 
pence a  pound,  is  not  "  cheaper  "  than  wholesome  meat  at  sevenpence 
a  pound  ;  it  is  probably  much  dearer  ;  but  if,  by  watcliing  your  oppf)r- 
tunity,  3'ou  can  get  the  wholesome  meat  for  sixpence  a  pound,  it  is 
cheaper  to  you  by  a  penny,  which  you  have  gained,  and  the  seller  has 
lost.  The  present  rage  for  cheapness  is  either,  therefore,  simply  aiid 
literally  a  rage  for  badness  of  all  commodities,  or  it  is  an  attempt  to 
find  persons  whose  necessities  will  force  them  to  let  you  have  more 
than  you  should  for  your  money.  It  is  quite  easy  to  produce  such  per- 
sons, and  in  large  numbers  ;  for  the  more  distress  there  is  in  a  nation, 
the  more  cheapness  of  this  sort  you  can  obtain,  and  your  boasted  cheap- 
ness is  thus  merely  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  your  national  distress. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  apparent  cheapness,  which  we  have 
some  right  to  be  triumphant  in  ;  namely,  the  real  reduction  in  cost  of 
articles  by  right  application  of  labor.  But  in  this  case  the  article  is 
only  cheap  with  reference  to  its /o?'??ier  price  ;  the  so-called  cheapness 
is  only  our  expression  for  the  sensation  of  contrast  between  its  former 
and  existing  prices.  So  soon  as  the  new  methods  of  producing  the 
article  are  established,  it  ceases  to  be  esteemed  either  cheap  or  dear,  at 
the  new  price,  as  at  the  old  one,  and  is  felt  to  be  cheap  only  when  ac- 
cident enables  it  to  be  purchased  beneath  this  new  value.  And  it  is  no 
advantage  to  produce  tlie  article  more  easily,  except  as  it  enables  you 
to  multiply  your  population.  Cheapness  of  this  kind  is  merely  the  dis- 
covery that  more  men  can  be  maintained  on  the  same  ground  ;  and  the 
question  how  many  you  will  maintain  in  proportion  to  j'our  additional 
means,  remains  exactly  in  the  same  terms  that  it  did  before. 

A  form  of  immediate  cheapness  results,  however,  in  many  cases, 
without  distress,  from  the  labor  of  a  population  wliere  food  is  redundant, 
or  where  the  labor  by  which  the  food  is  produced  leaves  mucli  idle 
time  on  their  hands,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  production  of  "  cheap  " 
articles. 

All  such  phenomena  indicate  to  the  political  economist  places  where 
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But  it  rciiiains  questionable,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways 
questionable,  whether  I  choose  to  give  so  much.* 

This  choice  is  always  a  relative  one.  It  is  a  choice  to  give 
a  price  for  this,  rather  than  for  that ; — a  resolution  to  have 
ihe  thing,  if  getting  it  does  not  involve  the  loss  of  a  better 
thing.  Price  depends,  therefore,  not  only  on  the  cost  of  the 
commodity  itself,  but  on  its  relation  to  the  cost  of  every 
other  attainable  thing. 

Farther.  The  power  of  choice  is  also  a  relative  one.  It 
cfepends  not  merely  on  our  own  estimate  of  the  thing,  but  on 
everybody  else's  estimate ;  therefore  on  the  number  and  force 
of  the  will  of  the  concurrent  buyers,  and  on  the  existing 
quantity  of  the  thing  in  proportion  to  that  number  and  force. 

Hence  the  price  of  anything  depends  on  four  variables. 

(1.)   Its  cost. 

(2.)   Its  attainable  quantity  at  that  cost. 

(3.)    The  number  and  power  of  the  persons  who  want  it. 

(4.)   The  estimate  they  have  formed  of  its  desirableness. 

Its  value  only  affects  its  price  so  far  as  it  is  contemplated 
in  this  estimate;  perhaps,  therefore,  not  at  all. 

the  labor  is  unbalanced.  In  tlie  first  case,  tlie  just  balance  is  to  be 
effected  by  talcing  laborers  from  the  spot  where  pressure  exists,  and 
sending  theui  to  that  where  food  is  redundant.  In  the  second,  the  cheap- 
ness is  a  local  accident,  advantageous  to  the  local  purchaser,  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  local  producer.  It  is  one  of  tlie  first  duties  of  commerce 
to  extend  the  market,  and  thus  give  the  local  producer  his  full  advant- 
age. 

Cheapness  caused  by  natural  accidents  of  harvest,  weatlier,  etc.,  is 
always  counterbalanced,  in  due  time,  by  natural  scarcity,  similarly 
caused.  It  is  the  part  of  wise  government,  and  healthy  commerce,  so 
to  provide  in  times  and  places  of  i)lenty  for  times  and  places  of  deartli, 
as  tliat  tliere  shall  never  be  waste,  nor  famine. 

Cheapness  caused  by  gluts  of  the  mai'ket  is  merely  a  disease  of  clumsy 
and  wanton  commerce. 

*  Price  has  been  already  defined  (p.  6)  to  be  the  quantity  of  labor 
which  the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  willing  to  take  for  it.  It  is  best  to 
consider  the  price  to  be  that  fixed  by  tlie  possessor,  because  the  posses- 
sor has  absf)lute  power  of  i-efusing  sale,  while  tlie  purchaser  has  no 
absolute  power  of  compelling  it  ;  but  the  effectual  or  market  price  is 
that  at  wliich  their  estimates  coincide, 
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63.  ^ow,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  price  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  currency,  we  must  assume  these  four 
quantities  to  be  known,  and  ''  the  estimate  of  desirableness," 
commonly  called  the  Demand,  to  be  certain.  We  will  take 
the  number  of  persons  at  the  lowest.  Let  A  and  B  be  two 
laborers  who  "  demand,"  that  is  to  say,  have  resolved  to  labor 
for,  two  articles,  a  and  h.  Their  demand  for  these  articles 
(if  the  reader  likes  better,  he  may  say  their  need)  is  to  be  con- 
ceived as  absolute,  their  existence  depending  on  the  getting 
these  two  things.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  they  are  bread 
and  fuel,  in  a  cold  country,  and  let  a  represent  the  least 
quantity  of  bread,  and  h  the  least  quantity  of  fuel,  which  will 
support  a  man's  life  for  a  day.  Let  a  be  producible  by  an 
hour's  labor,  but  h  only  by  two  hours'  labor. 

Then  the  cost  of  a  is  one  tour,  and  of  h  two  (cost,  by 
our  definition,  being  expressible  in  terms  of  time).  If, 
therefore,  each  man  worked  both  for  his  corn  and  fuel, 
each  would  have  to  work  three  hours  a  day.  But  they  divide 
the  labor  for  its  greater  ease.*  Then  if  A  works  three 
hours,  he  produces  3  a,  which  is  one  a  more  than  both  the 
men  want.  And  if  B  works  three  hours,  he  produces  only 
li/'o  ^^  or  li'^lf  of  b  less  than  both  want.  But  if  A  Avork 
three  hours  and  B  six,  A  has  3  a,  and  B  has  3  b,  a  main- 
tenance in  tlic  right  proportion  for  both  for  a  day  and  a  half ; 
so  that  each  might  take  half  a  day's  rest.  But  as  B  has 
worked  double  time,  the  whole  of  this  day's  rest  belongs  in 
equity  to  him.  Therefore  the  just  exchange  should  be,  A 
giving  two  a  for  one  b,  has  one  a  and  one  b; — maintenance 
for  a  day.  B  giving  one  b  for  two  a,  has  two  a  and  two  b; 
— maintenance  for  two  days. 

But  B  cannot  rest  on  the  second  day,  or  A  would  be  left 
without  the  article  which  B  produces.  Xor  is  there  any 
means  of  making  the  exchange  just,  unless  a  third  laborer 

*  This  "  greater  ease  "ought  to  be  allowed  for  by  a  diminution  in  the 
times  of  the  divided  work  ;  but  as  the  proportion  of  times  would  re- 
main the  same,  I  do  not  introduce  this  unnecessary  complexity  into  the 
calculation. 
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is  called  in.  Then  one  workman,  A,  produces  a,  and  two, 
B  and  0,  produce  b: — A,  workinp^  three  hours,  has  three  a; 
— B,  three  hours,  li/>  h; — C,  three  hours,  l^i  ^-  ^  ^"^ 
C  each  give  half  of  h  for  a,  and  all  have  their  equal  daily 
maintenance  for  equal  daily  work. 

To  carry  the  example  a  single  step  farther,  let  three 
articles,    a,  h  and  c  he  needed. 

Let  a  need  one  hour's  work,  h  two,  and  c  four ;  then  the 
day's  work  must  be  seven  hours,  and  one  man  in  a  day's 
work  can  make  7  a,  or  3^/,  h,  or  l-*^  c. 

Therefore  one  A  works  for  a,  producing  7  a;  two  B's 
work  for  b,  producing  7  b;  four  C's  work  for  c.  producing 
7  c. 

A  has  six  a  to  spare,  and  gives  two  a  for  one  b,  and  four  a 
for  one  c.  Each  B  has  21/2  d  to  spare,  and  gives  l/^  b  for 
one  a,  and  two  b  for  one  c. 

Each  C  has  -^^  of  c  to  spare,  and  gives  Y2  ^  for  one  b,  and 
%  of  c  for  one  a. 

And  all  have  their  day's  maintenance. 

Generally,  therefore,  it  follows  that  if  the  demand  is  con- 
stant,* the  relative  prices  of  things  are  as  their  costs,  or  as 
the  quantities  of  labor  involved  in  production, 

6-i.  Then,  in  order  to  express  their  prices  in  terms  of  a 
currency,  we  have  only  to  put  the  currency  into  the  form  of 
orders  for  a  certain  quantity  of  any  given  article  (with  us 
it  is  in  the  form  of  orders  for  gold),  and  all  quantities  of 
other  articles  are  priced  by  the  relation  they  bear  to  the 
article  which  the  currency  claims. 

But  the  worth  of  the  currency  itself  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degTee  founded  more  on  the  worth  of  the  article  which  it 
either  claims  or  consists  in  (as  gold)  than  on  the  worth  of 
every  other  article  for  which  the  eold  is  exchan2;eable.  It 
is  just  as  accurate  to  say,  "  so  many  pounds  are  worth  an 
acre  of  land,"  as  "  an  acre  of  land  is  worth  so  many  pounds." 
The  worth  of  gold,  of  land,  of  houses,  and  of  food,  and  of 
all  other  things,  depends  at  any  moment  on  the  existing 
*  Compai'e  TJnto  this  Last,  p.  115,  et  seq. 
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quantities  and  relative  demands  for  all  and  each ;  and  a 
change  in  the  worth  of,  or  demand  for,  any  one,  involves 
an  instantaneously  correspondent  change  in  the  worth  of, 
and  demand  for,  all  the  rest ; — a  change  as  inevitable  and  as 
accurately  balanced  (though  often  in  its  process  as  untrace- 
able) as  the  change  in  volume  of  the  outflowing  river  from 
some  vast  lake,  caused  by  change  in  the  volume  of  the  in- 
flowing streams,  though  no  eye  can  trace,  nor  instrument 
detect,  motion,  either  on  its  surface,  or  in  the  depth. 

65.  Thus,  then,  the  real  working  power  or  worth  of  the 
currency  is  founded  on  the  entire  sum  of  the  relative  esti- 
mates formed  by  the  population  of  its  possessions ;  a  change 
in  this  estimate  in  any  direction  (and  therefore  every  change 
in  the  national  character),  instantly  alters  the  value  of 
mone}^,  in  its  second  great  function  of  commanding  labor. 
But  we  must  always  carefully  and  sternly  distinguish  be- 
tween this  worth  of  currency,  dependent  on  the  conceived 
or  appreciated  value  of  what  it  represents,  and  the  worth 
of  it,  dependent  on  the  existence  of  what  it  represents. 
A  currency  is  true  or  false,  in  proportion  to  the  security 
with  which  it  gives  claim  to  the  possession  of  land,  house, 
horse,  or  picture ;  but  a  currency  is  strong  or  lueak,"  worth 
much  or  worth  little,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  estimate 
in  which  the  nation  holds  the  house,  horse,  or  picture  which 
is  claimed.  Thus  the  power  of  the  English  currency  has 
l)een,  till  of  late,  largely  based  on  the  national  estimate  of 
horses  and  of  wine :  so  that  a  man  might  always  give  any 
price  to  furnish  choicely  his  stable,  or  his  cellar;  and  receive 
public  approval  therefore:  but  if  he  gave  the  same  sum  to 
furnish  his  library,  he  Avas  called  mad,  or  a  biblio-maniac. 
And  although  he  might  lose  his  fortune  by  his  horses,  arrl 
his  health  or  life  by  his  cellar,  and  rarely  lost  either  by 
his  books,  he  was  yet  never  called  a  Hippo-maniac  nor  an 

[*  That  is  to  say,  the  love  of  money  is  founded  first  on  the  intenseness 
of  desire  for  given  things  ;  a  youth  will  rob  the  till,  now-a-days,  for 
pantomime  tickets  and  cigars;  the  "  strengtli  "  of  the  currency  being 
irresistible  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  desire  for  those  luxuries.] 
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Oino-nianiac;  but  only  Biblio-maniac,  because  the  current 
worth  of  money  was  understood  to  be  legitimately  founded 
on  cattle  and  wine,  but  not  on  literature.  The  prices  lately 
given  at  sales  for  pictures  and  MSS.  indicate  some  tendency 
to  change  in  the  national  character  in  this  respect,  so  that 
the  worth  of  the  currency  may  even  come  in  time  to  rest, 
in  an  acknowledged  manner,  somewhat  on  the  state  and 
keeping  of  the  Bedford  missal,  as  well  as  on  the  health  of 
Caractacus  or  Blink  Bonny;  and  old  pictures  be  considered 
property,  no  less  than  old  port.  They  might  have  been 
so  before  now,  but  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  choose  the  one 
than  the  other. 

66.  Now,  observe,  all  these  sources  of  variation  in  the 
power  of  the  currency  exist,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  in- 
fluences of  vice,  indolence,  and  improvidence.  AVe  have 
hitherto  supposed,  throughout  the  analysis,  every  professing 
laborer  to  labor  honestly,  heartily,  and  in  harmony  with  his 
fellows.  We  have  now  to  bring  farther  into  the  calcula- 
tion the  effects  of  relative  industry,  honor,  and  forethought ; 
and  thus  to  follow  out  the  bearings  of  our  second  inquiry: 
Who  are  the  holders  of  the  Store  and  Currency,  and  in  what 
proportions  ? 

This,  however,  we  must  reserve  for  our  next  paper — 
noticing  here  only  that,  however  distinct  the  several  branches 
of  the  subject  are,  radically,  they  are  so  interwoven  in  their 
issues  that  we  cannot  rightly  treat  any  one,  till  we  have  taken 
cogiiizance  of  all.  Thus  the  need  of  the  currency  in  pro- 
portion to  number  of  population  is  materially  influenced  by 
the  probable  number  of  the  holders  in  proportion  to  the  non- 
holders ;  and  this  again,  by  the  number  of  holders  of  goods, 
or  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  non-holders  of  goods.  For  as, 
by  definition,  the  currency  is  a  claim  to  goods  which  are  not 
possessed,  its  quantity  indicates  the  number  of  claimants  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  holders ;  and  the  force  and  com- 
plexity of  claim.  For  if  the  claims  be  not  complex,  currency 
as  a  means  of  exchange  may  be  very  small  in  quantity.  A 
sells  some  corn  to  B,  receiving  a  promise  from  B  to  pay 
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in  cattle,  which  A  then  hands  over  to  C,  to  get  some  wine. 
C  in  due  time  claims  the  cattle  from  B ;  and  B  takes  back 
his  promise.  These  exchanges  have,  or  might  have  been, 
all  effected  with  a  single  coin  or  promise ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  currency  to  the  store  would  in  such  circum- 
stances indicate  only  the  circulating  vitality  of  it — that  is  to 
say,  the  quantity  and  convenient  divisibility  of  that  part  of 
the  store  which  the  habits  of  the  nation  keep  in  circulation. 
If  a  cattle  breeder  is  content  to  live  with  his  household 
chiefly  on  meat  and  milk,  and  does  not  want  rich  furniture, 
or  jewels,  or  books — if  a  Avine  and  corn  grower  maintains 
himself  and  his  men  chiefly  on  grapes  and  bread ; — if  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  families  weave  and  spin  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  household,  and  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  remains 
content  with  the  produce  of  its  own  soil  and  the  work  of  its 
own  hands,  it  has  little  occasion  for  circulating  media.  It 
j^ledges  and  promises  little  and  seldom;  exchanges  only  so 
far  as  exchange  is  necessary  for  life.  The  store  belongs  to 
the  people  in  whose  hands  it  is  found,  and  money  is  little 
needed  either  as  an  expression  of  right,  or  practical  means 
of  division  and  exchange. 

67.  But  in  proportion  as  the  habits  of  the  nation  become 
complex  and  fantastic  (and  they  may  be  both,  without  there- 
fore being  civilized),  its  circulating  medium  must  increase 
in  proportion  to  its  store.  If  every  one  wants  a  little  of 
everything, — if  food  must  be  of  many  kinds,  and  dress  of 
many  fashions, — if  multitudes  live  by  work  which,  minis- 
tering to  fancy,  has  its  pay  measured  by  fancy,  so  that 
large  prices  will  be  given  by  one  person  for  what  is  value- 
less to  another, — if  there  are  great  inequalities  of  knowl- 
edge, causing  great  inequalities  of  estimate, — and,  finally, 
and  worst  of  all,  if  the  currency  itself,  from  its  largeness, 
and  the  power  w^hich  the  possession  of  it  implies,  becomes 
the  sole  object  of  desire  with  large  numbers  of  the  nation, 
so  that  the  holding  of  it  is  disputed  among  them  as  the  main 
object  of  life : — in  each  and  all  of  these  cases,  the  currency 
necessarily  enlarges  in  proportion  to  the  store;   and   as  a. 
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means  of  exchange  and  division,  as  a  bond  of  right,  and  as 
an  object  of  passion,  has  a  more  and  more  important  and 
malignant  power  over  the  nation's  dealings,  character,  and 
life/ 

Against  Avhich  power,  when,  as  a  bond  of  Right,  it  becomes 
too  conspicuous  and  too  burdensome,  the  popular  voice  is 
apt  to  be  raised  in  a  violent  and  irrational  manner,  leading 
to  revolution  instead  of  remedy.  Whereas  all  possibility  of 
Economy  depends  on  the  clear  assertion  and  maintenance 
of  this  bond  of  right,  however  burdensome.  The  first  neces- 
sity of  all  economical  government  is  to  secure  the  unques- 
tioned and  unquestionable  working  of  the  great  law  of 
Property — that  a  man  who  works  for  a  thing  shall  be  allowed 
to  get  it,  keep  it,  and  consume  it,  in  peace;  and  that  he  who 
does  not  eat  his  cake  to-day,  shall  be  seen,  without  grudging, 
to  have  his  cake  to-morrow.  This,  I  say,  is  the  first  point 
to  be  secured  by  social  law ;  without  this,  no  political  ad- 
vance, nay,  no  political  existence,  is  in  any  sort  possible. 
Whatever  evil,  luxury,  iniquity,  may  seem  to  result  from  it, 
this  is  nevertheless  the  first  of  all  Equities ;  and  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this,  by  law  and  police-truncheon,  the  nation 
must  always  primarily  set  its  mind — that  the  cupboard  door 
may  have  a  firm  lock  to  it,  and  no  man's  dinner  be  carried 
off  by  the  mob,  on  its  way  home  from  the  baker's.  Which, 
thus  fearlessly  asserting,  we  shall  endeavor  in  next  paper  to 
consider  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  for  the  mob  itself, 
also,  in  due  breadth  of  dish,  to  have  dinners  to  carry  home. 


CHAPTER  III. 


COIN-KEEPING. 


68.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  last  chapter  that  our 
present  task  is  to  examine  the  relation  of  holders  of  store  to 
holders  of  currency;  and  of  both  to  those  who  hold  neither. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  determine  on  which  side  we 
are  to  place  substances  such  as  gold,  commonly  known  as 
bases  of  currency.  By  aid  of  previous  definitions  the  reader 
will  now  be  able  to  understand  closer  statements  than  have 
yet  been  possible. 

69.  The  currency  of  any  country  consists  of  every  docu- 
ment acknowledging  debt,  which  is  transferable  in  the 
country."^ 

This  transferableness  depends  upon  its  intelligibility  and 
credit.  Its  intelligibility  depends  chiefly  on  the  difficulty 
of  forging  anything  like  it ; — its  credit  much  on  national 
character,  but  ultimately  always  on  the  existence  of  substan- 
tial means  of  meeting  its  demand.^ 

As  the  degrees  of  transferableness  are  variable,  (some 
documents  passing  only  in  certain  places,  and  others  passing, 
if  at  all,  for  less  than  their  inscribed  value,)  both  the  mass, 
and,  so  to  speak,  fluidity,  of  the  currency,  are  variable.  True 
or  perfect  currency  flows  freely,  like  a  pure  stream ;  it  be- 

[*  Remember  this  definition  :  it  is  of  great  importance  as  oj^posed  to 
the  imperfect  ones  usually  given.  When  first  these  essays  were  pub- 
lished, I  remember  one  of  their  reviewers  asking  contemptuously,  "  Is 
half-a-cro\vn  a  document?  "it  never  having  before  occurred  to  him 
that  a  document  might  be  stamped  as  well  as  written,  and  stamped  on 
silver  as  well  as  on  parchment.] 

[f  I  do  not  mean  the  demand  of  tlie  holder  of  a  five-pound  note  for 
five  pounds,  but  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  a  pound  for  a  pound's 
worth  of  something  good.] 
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comes  sluggish  or  stagnant  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
less  transferable  matter  which  mixes  with  it,  adding  to  its 
bulk,  but  diminishing  its  purity.  [Articles  of  commercial 
value,  on  which  bills  are  drawn,  increase  the  currency  in- 
definitely ;  and  substances  of  intrinsic  value,  if  stamped  or 
signed  without  restriction  so  as  to  become  acknowledgments 
of  debt,  increase  it  indefinitely  also.]  Every  bit  of  gold 
found  in  Australia,  so  long  as  it  remains  uncoined,  is  an 
article  offered  for  sale  like  any  other ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
coined  into  pounds,  it  diminishes  the  value  of  every  pound 
we  have  now  in  our  pockets. 

70.  Legally  authorized  or  national  currency,  in  its  perfect 
condition,  is  a  form  of  public  acknowledgment  of  debt,  so 
regulated  and  divided  that  any  person  presenting  a  commod- 
ity of  tried  worth  in  the  public  market,  shall,  if  he  please, 
receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  document  giving  him  claim  to 
the  return  of  its  equivalent,  (1)  in  any  place,  (2)  at  any 
time,  and  (3)  in  any  kind. 

When  currency  is  quite  healthy  and  vital,  the  persons 
entrusted  with  its  management  are  always  able  to  give  on 
demand  either, 

A.  The  assigning  document  for  the  assigned  quantity  of 
goods.     Or, 

B.  The  assigned  quantity  of  goods  for  the  assigning 
document. 

If  they  cannot  give  document  for  goods,  the  national  ex- 
change is  at  fault. 

If  they  cannot  gjive  goods  for  document,  the  national 
credit  is  at  fault. 

The  nature  and  power  of  the  document  are  therefore  to  be 
examined  under  the  three  relations  it  bears  to  Place,  Time, 
and  Kind. 

71.  (1.)   It  gives  claim  to  the  return  of  equivalent  wealth 
in  any  Place.     Its  use  in  this  function  is  to  save  carriage, 
so  that  parting  with  a  bushel  of  corn  in  London,  we  may, 
receive  an  order  for  a  bushel  of  corn  at  the  Antipodes,  or 
elsewhere.     To  be  perfect  in  this  use,  the  substance  of  cur-' 
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rencv  must  be  to  the  maximum  portable,  credible,  and  intel- 
ligible. Its  non-acceptance  or  discredit  results  always  from 
some  form  of  ignorance  or  dishonor:  so  far  as  such  inter- 
ruptions rise  out  of  differences  in  denomination,  there  is  no 
ground  for  their  continuance  among  civilized  nations.  It 
may  be  convenient  in  one  country  to  use  chiefly  copper  for 
coinage,  in  another  silver,  and  in  another  gold, — reckoning 
accordingly  in  centimes,  francs,  or  zecchins:  but  that  a 
franc  should  be  different  in  vreight  and  value  from  a  shilling, 
and  a  zwanziger  vary  from  both,  is  wanton  loss  of  commer- 
cial power. 

72.  (2.)  It  gives  claim  to  the  return  of  equivalent  wealth 
at  any  Time.  In  this  second  use,  currency  is  the  exponent 
of  accumulation :  it  renders  the  laying-up  of  store  at  the 
command  of  individuals  unlimitedly  possible ; — whereas,  but 
for  its  intervention,  all  gathering  would  be  confined  within 
certain  limits  by  the  bulk  of  property,  or  by  its  decay,  or  the 
difficulty  of  its  guardianship.  "  I  will  pull  down  my  barns 
and  build  greater,"  cannot  be  a  daily  saying;  and  all  ma- 
terial investment  is  enlargement  of  care.  The  national  cur- 
rency transfers  the  guardianship  of  the  store  to  many ;  and 
preserves  to  the  original  producer  the  right  of  re-entering  on 
its  possession  at  any  future  period. 

73.  (3.)  It  gives  claim  (practical,  though  not  legal)  to 
the  return  of  equivalent  wealth  in  any  Kind.  It  is  a  transfer- 
able right,  not  merely  to  this  or  that,  but  to  anything;  and 
its  power  in  this  function  is  proportioned  to  the  range  of 
choice.  If  you  give  a  child  an  apple  or  a  toy,  you  give  him 
a  determinate  pleasure,  but  if  you  give  him  a  penny,  an  in- 
determinate one,  proportioned  to  the  range  of  selection  of- 
fered by  the  shops  in  the  village.  The  power  of  the  world's 
currency  is  similarly  in  proportion  to  the  openness  of  the 
world's  fair,  and,  commonly,  enhanced  by  the  brilliancy  of 
external  aspect,  rather  than  solidity,  of  its  wares. 

74.  We  have  said  that  the  currency  consists  of  orders  for 
equivalent  goods.  If  equivalent,  their  quality  must  be  guar- 
anteed.    The  kinds  of  goods  chosen  for  specific  claim  must, 
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tluTofore,  be  capable  of  test,  while,  also,  that  a  store  may  be 
kept  in  hand  to  meet  the  call  of  the  currency,  smallness  of 
bulk,  with  great  relative  value,  is  desirable;  and  indestnicti- 
bility,  over  at  least  a  certain  period,  essential. 

Such  indestructibility,  and  facility  of  being  tested,  are 
united  in  gold;  its  intrinsic  vahie  is  great,  and  its  imaginary 
value  greater;  so  that,  partly  through  indolence,  partly 
through  necessity  and  want  of  organization,  most  nations 
have  agreed  to  take  gold  for  the  only  basis  of  their  currencies ; 
— with  this  grave  disadvantage,  that  its  portability  enabling 
the  metal  to  become  an  active  part  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
cliange,  the  stream  of  the  currency  itself  becomes  opaque  with 
gold — half  currency  and  half  commodity,  in  unison  of  func- 
tions which  partly  neutralize,  partly  enhance,  each  other's 
force. 

75.  They  partly  neutralize,  since  in  so  far  as  the  gold  is 
commodity,  it  is  bad  currency,  because  liable  to  sale ;  and  in 
so  far  as  it  is  currency,  it  is  bad  commodity,  because  its  ex- 
change value  interferes  with  its  practical  use.  Especially  its 
emplo\anent  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts  becomes  un- 
safe on  account  of  its  liability  to  be  melted  down  for  ex- 
clinnge. 

Again.  They  partly  enhance,  since  in  so  far  as  the  gold 
has  acknowledged  intrinsic  value,  it  is  good  currency,  because 
everj^where  acceptable ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  legal  exchange- 
al)le  value,  its  worth  as  a  commodity  is  increased.  We  want 
no  gold  in  the  form  of  dust  or  crystal ;  but  we  seek  for  it 
coined,  because  in  that  form  it  will  pay  baker  and  butcher. 
And  this  worth  in  exchange  not  only  absorbs  a  large  quantity 
in  that  use,*  but  greatly  increases  the  effect  on  the  imagina- 

[*  Read  and  think  over,  tlie  following  note  very  carefully.] 
The  waste  of  labor  in  obtaining  the  gold,  though  it  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  help  of  any  existing  data,  may  be  understood  in  its  bearing 
on  entire  economy  by  supposing  it  limited  to  transactions  between  two 
persons.  If  two  farmers  in  Australia  have  been  exchanging  corn  and 
crittle  with  each  other  for  years,  keeping  their  accounts  of  reciprocal 
debt  in  any  simple  way,  the  sum  of  the  possessions  of  either  M'ould  not 
be  diminished,  though  the  part  of  it  which  was  lent  or  borrowed  were 
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lion  of  the  quantity"  used  in  the  arts.  Thus,  in  brief,  the  force 
of  the  functions  is  increased,  but  their  precision  blunted,  by 
their  unison. 

76.  These  inconveniences,  however,  attach  to  gold  as  a 
basis  of  currencv  in  account  of  its  portability  and  precious- 
ness.  But  a  far  greater  inconvenience  attaches  to  it  as  the 
only  legal  basis  of  currency.  Imagine  gold  to  be  only  attain- 
able in  masses  weighing  several  pounds  each,  and  its  value, 
like  that  of  malachite  or  marble,  proportioned  to  its  large- 
ness of  bulk ; — it  could  not  then  get  itself  confused  with  the 
currency  in  daily  use,  but  it  might  still  remain  as  its  basis ; 
and  this  second  inconvenience  would  still  affect  it,  namely, 
that  its  significance  as  an  expression  of  debt  varies,  as  that  of 
every  other  article  would,  with  the  popular  estimate  of  its 
desirableness,  and  with  the  quantity  offered  in  the  market. 
My  power  of  obtaining  other  goods  for  gold  depends  always 
on  the  strength  of  public  passion  for  gold,  and  on  the 
limitation  of  its  quantity,  so  that  when  either  of  two  things 
happens — that  the  world  esteems  gold  less,  or  finds  it  more 
easily — my  right  of  claim  is  in  that  degree  effaced;  and  it  has 
been  even  gravely  maintained  that  a  discovery  of  a  mountain 
of  gold  would  cancel  the  National  Debt ;  in  other  words, 
that  men  may  be  paid  for  w^hat  costs  much  in  what  costs 
nothing.  iSTow,  it  is  true  that  there  is  little  chance  of  sudden 
convulsion  in  this  respect;  the  world  will  not  so  rapidh'  in- 
crease in  wisdom  as  to  despise  gold  on  a  sudden ;  and  per- 
haps may  [for  a  little  time]  desire  it  more  eagerly  the  more 
easily  it  is  obtained ;  nevertheless,  the  right  of  debt  ought 
not  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  imagination ;  nor  should  the  frame 
of  a  national  currency  vibrate  with  every  miser's  panic,  and 
every  merchant's  imprudence. 

only  reckoned  by  marks  on  a  stone,  or  notches  on  a  tree  ;  and  the  one 
counted  liimself  accordingly,  so  many  scratches,  or  so  many  notches, 
better  than  the  other.  But  it  would  soon  be  seriously  diminished  if, 
discovering  gold  in  tlieir  fields,  each  resolved  only  to  accept  golden 
counters  for  a  reckoning  ;  and  accordingly,  whenever  he  wanted  a  sack 
of  corn  or  a  cou-,  was  obliged  to  go  ami  wash  sand  for  a  week  before 
lie  could  get  the  means  of  giving  a  receipt  for  them. 
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77.  Thcro  aro  two  methods  of  avoiding  this  insecurity, 
which  would  have  been  fallen  upon  long  ago,  if,  instead  of 
calculating  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  gold,  men  had  only 
considered  how  the  world  might  live  and  manage  its  affairs 
without  gold  at  all.*  One  is,  to  base  the  currency  on  sub- 
stances of  truer  intrinsic  value ;  the  other,  to  base  it  on  several 
substances  instead  of  one.  If  I  can  only  claim  gold,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  golden  mountain  starves  me ;  but  if  I  can  claim 
bread,  the  discovery  of  a  continent  of  corn-fields  need  not 
trouble  me.  If,  however,  I  wish  to  exchange  my  bread  for 
other  things,  a  good  harvest  will  for  the  time  limit  my  power 
in  this  respect ;  but  if  I  can  claim  either  bread,  iron,  or  silk 
at  pleasure,  the  standard  of  value  has  three  feet  instead  of 
one,  and  will  be  proportionately  firm.  Thus,  ultimately, 
the  steadiness  of  currency  depends  upon  the  breadth  of  its 
base;  but  the  difficulty  of  organization  increasing  with  this 
breadth,  the  discovery  of  the  condition  at  once  safest  and  most 
convenientf  can  only  be  by  long  analysis,  which  must  for 
the  present  be  deferred.  Gold  or  silver:}:  may  always  be  re- 
tained in  limited  use,  as  a  luxury  of  coinage  and  question- 
less standard,  of  one  weight  and  alloy  among  all  nations, 
varying  only  in  the  die.     The  purity  of  coinage,  when  me- 

*  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  curious  futility  of  discussions  such  as 
that  whicli  lately  occupied  a  section  of  the  British  Association,  on  the 
absorption  of  gold,  wliile  no  one  can  produce  even  the  simplest  of  tlie 
data  necessary  for  llie  inquiry.  To  take  the  first  occurring  oJie. — 
What  means  have  we  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  gold  employed  this 
year  in  the  toilettes  of  the  women  of  Europe  (not  to  speak  of  Asia)  ; 
and,  supposing  it  known,  what  means  of  conjecturing  the  weiglit  by 
which,  next  year,  their  fancies,  and  the  changes  of  style  among  their 
jewelers,  will  diminish  or  increase  it? 

f  See,  in  Pope's  epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  his  sketch  of  the  difficulties 
and  uses  of  a  currency  literally  "  pecuniary  '' — (consisting  of  herds  of 
cattle). 

"  His  Grace  will  game — to  White's  a  bull  be  led,"  etc. 

^Perhaps  both;  perhaps  silver  only.  It  may  be  found  expedient 
ultimately  to  leave  gold  free  for  use  in  tlie  arts.  As  a  means  of  reckon- 
ing, the  standard  might  be.  and  in  some  cases  has  already  been,  entirely 
ideal. — See  Mill's  Political  Economy,  book  iii.  chap.  vu.  at  be^iinniug. 
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tallic,  is  closelj  indicativo  of  the  honesty  of  the  system  of 
revenue,  and  even  of  the  general  dignity  of  the  state.* 

7<S.  ^^'hatevcr  the  article  or  articles  may  be  which  the 
national  currency  promises  to  pay,  a  premium  on  that  article 
indicates  bankruptcy  of  the  government  in  that  proportion, 
the  division  of  its  assets  being  restrained  only  by  the  remain- 
ing confidence  of  the  holders  of  notes  in  the  return  of  pros- 
perity to  the  firm.  Currencies  of  forced  acceptance,  or  of 
unlimited  issue,  are  merely  various  modes  of  disguising  tax- 
ation, and  delaying  its  pressure,  until  it  is  too  late  to  inter- 
fere with  the  cause  of  pressure.  To  do  away  with  the  possi- 
bility of  such  disguise  would  have  been  among  the  first  re- 
sults of  a  true  economical  science,  had  any  such  existed ;  but 
there  have  been  too  many  motives  for  the  concealment,  so 
long  as  it  could  by  any  artifices  be  maintained,  to  permit 
hitherto  even  the  founding  of  such  a  science. 

79.  And  indeed,  it  is  only  through  evil  conduct,  wilfully 
persisted  in,  that  there  is  any  embarrassment,  either  in  the 
theory  or  working  of  currency.  iSTo  exchequer  is  ever  embar- 
rassed, nor  is  any  financial  question  difficult  of  solution,  when 
people  keep  their  practice  honest,  and  their  heads  cool.  But 
when  governments  lose  all  ofiice  of  pilotage,  protection,  or 
scrutiny ;  and  live  only  in  magnificence  of  authorized  larceny, 
and  polished  mendicity ;  or  when  the  people,  choosing  Specu- 
lation (the  s  usually  redundant  in  the  spelling)  instead  of 
Toil,  visit  no  dishonesty  with  chastisement,  that  each  may 
Avith  impunity  take  his  dishonest  turn  ; — there  are  no  tricks 
of  financial  terminology  that  will  save  them ;  all  signature 
and  mintage  do  but  mag-nify  the  ruin  they  retard ;  and  even 
the  riches  that  remain,  stagnant  or  current,  change  only  from 
the  slime  of  Avernus  to  the  sand  of  Phlegethon — quicksand 
at  the  embouchure ; — land  fluently  recommended  by  recent 
auctioneers  as  "eligible  for  building  leases." 

*  The  purity  of  the  drachma  and  zdcchin  were  not  without  signifi- 
cance of  the  state  of  intellect,  art,  and  policy,  both  in  Athens  and 
Venice  ; — a  fact  first  impressed  upon  me  ten  years  ago,  when,  in  taking 
daguen-eotypes  at  Venice,  I  found  no  purchasable  gold  pure  enough  to 
gild  them  with,  except  that  of  the  old  Venetian  zecchin. 

4 
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80.  Finally,  then,  the  power  of  true  currency  is  four-fold. 
(1.)   Credit  power.     Its  worth  in  exchange,  dependent  on 

public  opinion  of  the  stability  and  honesty  of  the  issuer. 

(2.)  Real  worth.  Supposing  the  gold,  or  wdiatever  else 
the  currency  expressly  promises,  to  be  required  from  the 
issuer,  for  all  his  notes;  and  that  the  call  cannot  be  met  in 
full.  Then  the  actual  worth  of  the  document  would  be,  and 
its  actual  worth  at  any  moment  is,  therefore  to  be  defined  as, 
what  the  division  of  the  assets  of  the  issuer  would  produce 
for  it. 

(3.)  The  exchange  power  of  its  base.  Granting  that  we 
can  get  five  pounds  in  gold  for  our  note,  it  remains  a  question 
how  much  of  other  things  we  can  get  for  five  pounds  in  gold. 
The  more  of  other  things  exist,  and  the  less  gold,  the  greater 
this  power. 

(4.)  The  power  over  labor,  exercised  by  the  given  quan- 
tity of  the  base,  or  of  the  things  to  be  got  for  it.  The 
question  in  this  case  is,  how  much  work,  and  (question  of 
questions!)  whose  work,  is  to  be  had  for  the  food  which  five 
pounds  will  buy.  This  depends  on  the  number  of  the 
population,  on  their  gifts,  and  on  their  dispositions,  with 
which,  down  to  their  slightest  humors,  and  up  to  their  strong- 
est impulses,  the  power  of  the  currency  varies. 

81.  Such  being  the  main  conditions  of  national  currency, 
we  proceed  to  examine  those  of  the  total  currency,  under  the 
broad  definition,  "  transferable  acknowledgment  of  debt ;  "* 

*  Under  which  term,  observe,  we  include  all  documents  of  debt 
which,  being  honest,  might  be  transferable,  though  tliey  practically 
are  not  transferred  ;  while  we  exclude  all  documents  which  are  in 
realit}'  worthless,  though  in  fact  ti'ansferred  temporarily,  as  bad  money 
is.  The  document  of  honest  debt,  not  transferred,  is  merely  to  pajier 
currency  as  gold  withdrawn  from  circulation  is  to  that  of  bullion. 
Much  confusion  has  crept  into  the  reasoning  on  this  subject  from  the 
idea  that  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  is  a  definable  state,  whereas 
it  is  a  graduated  state,  and  indefinable.  The  sovereign  in  my  pocket  is 
witlidrawn  from  circulation  as  long  as  I  clioose  to  keep  it  there.  It  is 
no  otlierwise  withdrawn  if  I  bury  it,  nor  even  if  I  choose  to  make  it, 
and  others,  into  a  golden  cup,  and  drink  out  of  them  ;  .since  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  wine,  or  of  other  things,  may  at  any  time  cause  me  to 
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among  the  many  forms  of  which  there  are  in  effect  only  two, 
distinctly  opposed ;  namely,  the  acknowledgments  of  debts 
which  will  be  paid,  and  of  debts  which  will  not.  Docmnents, 
whether  in  whole  or  part,  of  bad  debt,  being  to  those  of  good 
debt  as  bad  money  to  bullion,  we  put  for  the  present  these 
forms  of  imposture  aside  (as  in  analyzing  a  metal  we  should 
wash  it  clear  of  dross),  and  then  range,  in  their  exact  quan- 
tities, the  true  currency  of  the  country  on  one  side,  and  the 
store  or  property  of  the  country  on  the  other.  We  place 
gold,  and  all  such  substances,  on  the  side  of  documents,  as 
far  as  they  operate  by  signature ; — on  the  side  of  store  as  far 
as  they  operate  by  value.  Then  the  currency  represents  the 
quantity  of  debt  in  the  country,  and  the  store  the  quantity  of 
its  possession.  The  ownership  of  all  the  property  is  divided 
betAveen  the  holders  of  currency  and  holders  of  store,  and 
whatever  the  claiming  value  of  the  currency  is  at  any  moment, 
that  value  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  riches  of  the  store- 
holders. 

82.  Farther,  as  true  currency  represents  by  definition 
debts  which  will  be  paid,  it  represents  either  the  debtor's 
wealth,  or  his  ability  and  willingTiess ;  that  is  to  say,  either 
wealth  existing  in  his  hands  transferred  to  him  by  the  cred- 
itor, or  wealth  which,  as  he  is  at  some  time  surely  to  return 
it,  he  is  either  increasing,  or,  if  diminishing,  has  the  will 
and  strength  to  reproduce.      A  sound  ci'irrency  therefore,  as 

melt  the  cup  and  throw  it  back  into  currency  ;  and  tlie  bullion  operates 
on  the  prices  of  the  things  in  the  market  as  directly,  though  not  as 
forcibly,  while  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cup  as  it  does  in  the  form  of  a 
sovereign.  No  calculation  can  be  founded  on  my  humor  in  either  case. 
If  I  like  to  handle  rouleaus,  and  therefore  keep  a  quantity  of  gold,  to 
play  witli,  in  the  form  of  jointed  basaltic  cohimns,  it  is  all  one  in  its 
effect  on  the  market  as  if  I  kept  it  in  the  form  of  twisted  filigTee,  or, 
steadily  "  amicus  lamnfe."  beat  the  narrow  gold  pieces  into  broad  ones, 
and  dined  off  them.  Tiie  prol)ability  is  greater  that  I  break  the  rouleau 
than  that  I  melt  the  plate  ;  but  the  increased  probability  is  not  calcu- 
lable. Thus,  documents  are  only  withdrawn  from  the  currency  when 
canceled,  and  bullion  wlien  it  is  so  effectually  lost  as  that  tlie  prob- 
ability of  finding  it  is  no  greater  than  of  finding  new  gold  in  the 
mine. 
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by  its  increase  it  ropreseiits  oiilari;ing  debt,  represents  also 
enlarging  means ;  but  in  tliis  cnrions  way,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  it  marks  the  deficienry  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  that  currency  had 
not  existed.*  Tu  lliis  respect  it  is  like  the  detritus  of  a 
mountain;  assume  that  it  lies  at  a  fixed  angle,  and  the  more 
the  detritus,  the  larger  must  be  the  mountain;  but  it  would 
have  been  larger  still,  had  there  been  none. 

83.  Farther,  though,  as  above  stated,  every  man  possessing 
money  has  usually  also  some  property  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary for  his  immediate  wants,  and  men  possessing  property 
usually  also  hold  currency  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  their 
immediate  exchanges,  it  mainly  determines  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  whether  in  their  eyes  the  money  is  an  adjunct 
of  the  property,  or  the  property  of  the  money.  In  the  first 
case  the  holder's  pleasure  is  in  his  possessions,  and  in  his 
money  subordinately,  as  the  means  of  bettering  or  adding  to 
them.  In  the  second,  his  pleasure  is  in  his  money,  and  in 
his  possessions  only  as  representing  it.  (In  the  first  case 
the  money  is  as  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  wealth,  rising 
fmm  it  and  raining  back  upon  it;  but  in  the  second,  it  is  as 
a  deluge,  with  the  wealth  floating,  and  for  the  most  part 
perishing  in  it.f )  The  shortest  distinction  between  the  men 
is  that  the  one  wishes  always  to  buy,  and  the  other  to  sell, 

*  For  example,  suppose  an  active  peasant,  liaviiig  got  his  ground  into 
g(joi.l  order  and  built  himself  a  comfortable  house,  finding  time  still  on 
his  liands,  sees  one  of  his  neighbors  little  able  to  work,  and  ill-lodged, 
and  offers  to  build  him  also  a  house,  and  to  put  his  land  in  order,  on 
condition  of  receiving  for  a  given  period  rent  for  the  building  and  tithe 
of  tlie  fruits.  The  offer  is  accepted,  and  a  document  given  promissory 
of  rent  and  tithe.  This  note  is  money.  It  can  only  be  good  money  if 
the  man  who  has  incurred  the  debt  so  far  recovers  his  strength  as  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  help  he  has  received,  and  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  note  ;  if  he  lets  his  house  fall  to  ruin,  and  his  field  to  waste, 
his  promissoiy  note  will  soon  be  valueless  :  but  the  existence  of  the 
note  at  all  is  a  consequence  of  his  not  having  worked  so  stoutly  as  the 
other.  Let  him  gain  as  much  as  to  be  able  to  pay  back  the  entire  debt ; 
the  note  is  canceled,  and  we  have  two  rich  store-holders  and  no  cur- 
rency. 

[f  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  make  out  the  sentence  in  paren- 
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84.  Such  being  the  great  relations  of  the  chisses,  their 
several  characters  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation ; 
for  on  the  character  of  the  store-holders  chiefly  depend  the 
preservation,  display,  and  serviceableness  of  its  Avealth ;  on 
that  of  the  currency-holders,  its  distribution ;  on  that  of  both, 
its  reproduction. 

We  shall,  therefore,  ultimately  find  it  to  be  of  incompr.r- 
ably  greater  importance  to  the  nation  in  whose  hands  the 
thing  is  put,  than  how  much  of  it  is  got ;  and  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  holders  may  be  conjectured  by  the  quality  of  the 
store ;  for  such  and  such  a  man  always  asks  for  such  and 
such  a  thing;  nor  only  asks  for  it,  but  if  it  can  be  bettered, 
betters  it :  so  that  possession  and  possessor  reciprocally  act  on 
each  other,  through  the  entire  sum  of  national  possession. 
The  base  nation,  asking  for  base  things,  sinks  daily  to  deeper 
vileness  of  nature  and  weakness  in  use ;  while  the  noble  nation, 
asking  for  noble  things,  rises  daily  into  diviner  eminence  in 
both ;  the  tendency  to  degTadation  being  surely  marked  by 
"arcc^jV/;"  that  is  to  say,  (expanding  the  Greek  thought,) 
by  carelessness  as  to  the  hands  in  which  things  are  put, 
consequent  dispute  for  the  acquisition  of  them,  disorderliness 
in  accumulation  of  tliem,  inaccuracy  in  estimate  of  them, 
and  bluutness  in  conception  as  to  the  entire  nature  of  posses- 
sion. 

85.  The  currency-holders  always  increase  in  number  and 
influence  in  proportion  to  the  bluntness  of  nature  and  clumsi- 
ness of  the  store-holders ;  for  the  less  use  people  can  make  of 
things,  the  more  they  want  of  them,  and  the  sooner  weary 
of  them,  and  want  to  change  them  for  something  else;  and 
all  frequency  of  change  increases  the  quantity  and  power 
of  currency.  The  large  currency-holder  himself  is  essen- 
tially a  person  who  never  has  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  will  have,  and  proceeds,  therefore,  in  vague 
collection  and  aggTegation,  with  more  and  more  infuriate 
passion,  urged  by  complacency  in  progress,  vacancy  in  idea, 
and  pride  of  conquest. 

thesip,  unless  you  likp,  but  do  not  think  it  is  mere  metaphor.     It  states 
a  fact  w]iicli  I  could  not  have  stated  so  shortly,  but  by  metaphor.] 
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While,  however,  there  is  this  obseurity  in  the  nature  of 
possession  of  currency,  there  is  a  charm  in  tho  sechision  of 
it,  which  is  to  some  people  very  enticing.  In  the  enjoyment 
of  real  property,  others  must  partly  share.  The  groom  has 
some  enjoyment  of  the  stud,  and  the  gardener  of  the  garden; 
but  the  money  is,  or  seems,  shut  up;  it  is  wholly  enviable. 
Xo  one  else  can  have  part  in  any  complacencies  arising 
from  it. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  comparison  is  also  a  great  thing 
to  unimaginative  people.  They  know  always  they  are  so 
much  better  than  they  were,  in  money;  so  much  better  than 
others,  in  money;  but  wit  cannot  be  so  compared,  nor  char- 
acter. My  neighbor  cannot  be  convinced  that  I  am  wiser 
than  he  is,  but  he  can,  that  I  am  worth  so  much  more;  and 
the  universality  of  the  conviction  is  no  less  flattering  than 
its  clearness.  Only  a  few  can  understand, — none  measure — 
and  few  will  willingly  adore,  superiorities  in  other  things ; 
but  everybody  can  understand  money,  everybody  can  count 
it,  and  most  will  worship  it. 

86.  Xow,  these  various  temptations  to  accumulation  would 
be  politically  harmless  if  what  was  vainly  accumulated  had 
any  fair  chance  of  being  wisely  spent.  For  as  accumulation 
cannot  go  on  forever,  but  must  some  day  end  in  its  reverse — 
if  this  reverse  were  indeed  a  beneficial  distribution  and  use, 
as  irrigation  from  reservoir,  the  fever  of  gathering,  though 
perilous  to  the  gatherer,  might  be  serviceable  to  the  com- 
munity. But  it  constantly  happens  (so  constantly,  that  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  political  law  having  few  exceptions),  that 
Mhat  is  unreasonably  gathered  is  also  unreasonably  spent  by 
the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  finally  falls.  Very  fre- 
quently it  is  spent  in  war,  or  else  in  a  stupefying  luxury, 
twice  hurtful,  both  in  being  indulged  by  the  rich  and  wit- 
nessed by  the  poor.  So  that  the  mal  tener  and  mdl  dare  are 
as  correlative  as  complementary  colors;  and  the  circulation 
of  wealth,  which  ought  to  be  soft,  steady,  strong,  far-sweeping, 
and  full  of  warmth,  like  the  Gulf  stream,  being  narrowed  into 
an  eddy,  and  concentrated  on  a  point,  changes  into  the  alter- 
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nate  suction  and  surrender  of  Charvbdis.  Which  is  indeed, 
I  donbt  not,  the  true  meaning  of  that  marvelous  fable,  "  in- 
finite," as  Bacon  said  of  it,  "  in  matter  of  meditation."* 

87.  It  is  a  strange  habit  of  wise  humanity  to  speak  in 
enigmas  only,  so  that  the  highest  truths  and  usefulest  laws 
must  be  hunted  for  through  whole  picture-galleries  of  dreams, 
which  to  the  vulgar  seem  dreams  only.  Thus  Homer,  the 
Greek  tragedians,  Plato,  Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Goethe,  have  hidden  all  that  is  chiefly  serviceable  in  their 
work,  and  in  all  the  various  literature  they  absorbed  and 
re-embodied,  under  types  which  have  rendered  it  quite  useless 
to  the  multitude.  What  is  worse,  the  two  primal  declarers 
of  moral  discovery,  Homer  and  Plato,  are  partly  at  issue ;  for 
Plato's  logical  power  quenched  his  imagination,  and  he 
became  incapable  of  understanding  the  purely  imaginative 
element  either  in  poetry  or  painting:  he  therefore  somewhat 
overrates  the  pure  discipline  of  passionate  art  in  song  and 
music,  and  misses  that  of  meditative  art.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  reason  for  his  distrust  of  Homer.  His  love  of 
justice,  and  reverently  religious  nature,  made  him  dread,  as 
death,  every  form  of  fallacy;  but  chiefly,  fallacy  respecting 
the  world  to  come  (his  o^vn  myths  being  only  symbolic  expo- 
nents of  a  rational  hope).  We  shall  perhaps  now  every  day 
discover  more  clearly  how  right  Plato  was  in  this,  and  feel 
ourselves  more  and  more  wonderstruck  that  men  such  as 
Homer  and  Dante  (and,  in  an  inferior  sphere,  Milton),  not 
to  speak  of  the  great  sculptors  and  painters  of  every  age,  have 
permitted  themselves,  though  full  of  all  nobleness  and  wis- 
dom, to  coin  idle  imaginations  of  the  mysteries  of  eternity, 
and  guide  the  faiths  of  the  families  of  the  earth  by  the 
courses  of  their  own  vague  and  visionary  arts :  while  the 
indisputable  truths  of  human  life  and  duty,  respecting  which 
they  all  have  but  one  voice,  lie  hidden  behind  these  veils  of 
phantasy,  unsought,   and  often  unsuspected.      I  will  gather 

[*  What  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  was  a  note  only,  in  the 
first  printing  ;  but  for  after  service,  it  is  of  more  value  than  any  other 
part  of  the  book,  so  I  have  put  it  into  the  main  text.] 
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carefully,  out  of  Dante  and  ITomer,  "vvliat,  in  this  kind,  bears 
on  our  subject,  in  its  due  place ;  tbe  first  broad  intention  of 
their  symbols  may  be  sketched  at  once. 

88.  The  rewards  of  a  worthy  use  of  riches,  subordinate  to 
other  ends,  are  shown  by  Dante  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  orbs 
of  Paradise;  for  the  punishment  of  their  unworthy  use,  three 
places  are  assigned  :  one  for  the  avaricious  and  prodigal  whose 
souls  are  lost  (Hell,  canto  7)  ;  one  for  the  avaricious  and 
prodigal  whose  souls  are  capable  of  purification  (Purgatory^ 
canto  19)  ;  and  one  for  the  usurers,  of  whom  none  can  be 
redeemed  (Hell,  canto  IT).  The  first  group,  the  largest  in 
all  hell  C'gente  pin  che  altrove  troppa,"  compare  Virgil's 
"  qufc  maxima  turba  "),  meet  in  contrary  currents,  as  the 
waves  of  Charyhdis,  casting  weights  at  each  other  from 
opposite  sides.  This  weariness  of  contention  is  the  chief 
element  of  their  torture ;  so  marked  by  the  beautiful  lines 
beginning  "  Or  puoi,  figliuol,"  etc. :  (but  the  usurers,  who 
made  their  money  inactively,  sit  on  the  sand,  equally  with- 
out rest,  however.  "  Di  qua,  di  la,  soccorrien,"  etc.)  For 
it  is  not  avarice,  but  contention  for  riches,  leading  to  this 
double  misuse  of  them,  which,  in  Dante's  light,  is  the  unre- 
deemable sin.  The  place  of  its  punishment  is  guarded  by 
Plutus,  "  the  great  enemy,"  and  "  la  fiera  crudele,"  a  spirit 
quite  different  from  the  Greek  Plutus,  who,  though  old  and 
blind,  is  not  cruel,  and  is  curable,  so  as  to  become  far-sighted. 
(lid  -ufXdq  d/.r  6:h  ^U-m-j. — Plato's  cpithcts  in  first  book 
of  the  Laius.)  Still  more  does  this  Dantesque  type  differ 
from  the  resplendent  Plutus  of  Goethe  in  the  second  part  of 
Faust,  who  is  the  personified  power  of  wealth  for  good  or 
evil — not  the  passion  for  wealth;  and  again  from  the  Plutus 
of  Spenser,  who  is  the  passion  of  mere  aggregation.  Dante's 
Plutus  is  specially  and  definitely  the  Spirit  of  Contention 
and  Competition,  or  Evil  Commerce ;  because,  as  I  showed 
before,  this  kind  of  commerce  "  makes  all  men  strangers ;  " 
his  speech  is  therefore  unintelligible,  and  no  single  soul  of 
all  those  ruined  by  him  has  recor/nizahle  features. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  redeemable  sins  of  avarice  and 
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prodigality  are,  in  Dante's  sight,  those  which  are  without 
deliberate  or  calculated  operation.  The  hist,  or  lavishness, 
of  riches  can  be  purged,  so  long  as  there  has  been  no  servile 
consistency  of  dispute  and  competition  for  them.  The  sin 
is  spoken  of  as  that  of  degradation  by  the  love  of  eartlr;  it 
is  purified  by  deeper  humiliation — the  souls  crawl  on  their 
bellies;  their  chant  is,  "my  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust." 
But  the  spirits  thus  condemned  are  all  recognizable,  and  even 
the  worst  examples  of  the  thirst  for  gold,  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  tell  the  histories  of  during  the  night,  are  of  men 
swept  by  the  passion  of  avarice  into  violent  crime,  but  not 
sold  to  its  steady  work, 

89.  The  precept  given  to  each  of  these  spirits  for  its 
deliverance  is — Turn  thine  eyes  to  the  lucre  (lure)  which 
the  Eternal  King  rolls  with  the  mighty  wheels.  Otherwise, 
the  wheels  of  the  "  Greater  Fortune,"  of  Avhich  the  constella- 
tion  is   ascending  when  Dante's   dream  begins.     Compare 

George  Herbert — 

"Lift  up  thy  head  ; 
Take  stars  for  money  ;  stars,  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased." 

And  Plato's  notable  sentence  in  the  third  book  of  the  Polity: 
— "  Tell  them  they  have  divine  gold  and  silver  in  their  souls 
forever;  that  they  need  no  money  stamped  of  men — neither 
may  they  otherwise  than  impiously  mingle  the  gathering  of 
the  divine  with  the  mortal  treasure,  for  through  that  which 
the  law  of  the  multitude  has  cained,  endless  crifnes  have  been 
done  and  suffered;  hut  in  theirs  is  neither  pollution  nor 
sorrow." 

90.  At  the  entrance  of  this  place  of  punishment  an  evil 
spirit  is  seen  by  Dante,  quite  other  than  the  "  Gran  Kemico." 
The  great  enemy  is  obeyed  knowingly  and  willingly ;  but  the 
spirit — feminine — and  called  a  Siren — is  the  "  Deceitfulness 
of  riches,"  drrdrTj  tJjiotou  of  the  Gospels,  winning  obedi- 
ence by  guile.  This  is  the  Idol  of  riches,  made  doubly 
phantasmal  by  Dante's  seeing  her  in  a  dream.  She  is  lovely 
to  look  upon,  and  enchants  by  her  sweet  singing,  but  her  womb 
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is  loatlisome,  Now,  Dante  does  not  call  her  one  of  the  Sirens 
carelessly,  any  more  than  he  speaks  of  Charybtlis  carelessly; 
and  though  he  had  got  at  the  meaning  of  Homeric  fable  only 
through  Virgil's  obscure  tradition  of  it,  the  clue  he  has  given 
us  is  quite  enough.  Bacon's  interpretation,  "  the  Sirens,  or 
pleasures,"  which  has  become  universal  since  his  time,  is 
opposed  alike  to  Plato's  meaning  and  Homer's.  The  Sirens 
are  not  pleasures,  but  Desires:  in  the  Odyssey  they  are  the 
phantoms  of  vain  desire;  but  in  Plato's  Vision  of  Destiny, 
phantoms  of  divine  desire ;  singing  each  a  different  note  on 
the  circles  of  the  distaff  of  jSTecessity,  but  forming  one  har- 
mony, to  which  the  three  great  Fates  put  Avords.  Dante, 
however,  adopted  the  Homeric  conception  of  them,  which 
was  that  they  were  demons  of  the  Imagination,  not  carnal ; 
(desire  of  the  eyes;  not  lust  of  the  flesh;)  therefore  said  to 
be  daughters  of  the  Muses.  Yet  not  of  the  ^Aluses, 
heavenly  or  historical,  but  of  the  Muse  of  pleasure ;  and  they 
are  at  first  winged,  because  even  vain  hope  excites  and  helps 
when  first  formed;  but  afterwards,  contending  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  imagination  with  the  Muses  themselves,  they 
are  deprived  of  their  wings. 

•.  91.  And  thus  we  are  to  distinguish  the  Siren  power  from 
the  power  of  Circe,  who  is  no  daughter  of  the  Muses,  but  of 
the  strong  elements.  Sun  and  Sea ;  her  power  is  that  of  frank, 
and  full  vital  pleasure,  which,  if  governed  and  watched, 
nourishes  men ;  but,  unwatched,  and  having  no  "  raoly,"  bit- 
terness or  delay,  mixed  with  it,  turns  men  into  beasts,  but 
does  not  slay  them, — leaves  them,  on  the  contrary,  power  of 
revival.  She  is  herself  indeed  an  Enchantress ; — pure  Ani- 
mal life;  transforming — or  degrading — but  always  wonder- 
ful (she  puts  the  stores  on  board  the  ship  invisibly,  and  is 
gone  again,  like  a  ghost)  ;  even  the  wild  beasts  rejoice  and 
are  softened  around  her  cave ;  the  transforming  poisons  she 
gives  to  men  are  mixed  with  no  ricli  feast,  but  with  pure  and 
right  nourishment, — Pramnian  wine,  cheese,  and  flour;  that 
is,  wine,  milk  and  corn,  the  three  great  sustainers  of  life — it 
is  their  own  fault  if  these  make  swine  of  them;  (see  Appen- 
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dix.  V.)  and  swine  are  chosen  merely  as  the  type  of  con- 
sumption ;  as  Plato's  oib-j  -oh.^^  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Polity,  and  perhaps  chosen  by  Homer  with  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  the  likeness  in  variety  of  nourishment,  and  internal 
form  of  body. 

''  Et  quel  est,  s'il  vous  plait,  cet  audacieux  animal  qui  se 
pcrmct  d'etre  bati  au  dedans  comme  une  jolie  petite  fille  ? 

"  Helas !  chore  enfant,  j'ai  lionte  de  le  nommcr,  ct  il  ne 
faudra  pas  m'en  vouloir.  C'est  .  .  .  c'est  le  coclion.  Ce 
n'est  pas  precisement  flatteur  pour  vous ;  mais  nous  en 
sommes  tout  Ya,  et  si  cela  vous  contrarie  par  trop,  il  faut  aller 
vous  ])laindre  au  bon  Dieu  qui  a  voulu  que  les  choses  fussent 
arrangees  ainsi ;  seulement  le  cochon,  qui  ne  pense  qu'a  man- 
ger, a  I'estomac  bien  plus  vaste  que  nous  et  c'est  tou jours  une 
consolation." — Ilistoire  d'line  Boucliee  de  Pain,  Lettre  ix. 

92.  But  the  deadly  Sirens  are  in  all  things  opposed  to  the 
Circean  power.  They  promise  pleasure,  but  never  give  it. 
They  nourish  in  no  wise;  but  slay  by  slow  death.  And 
whereas  they  corrupt  the  heart  and  the  head,  instead  of  merely 
betraying  the  senses,  there  is  no  recovery  from  their  power; 
they  do  not  tear  nor  scratch,  like  Scylla,  but  the  men  who 
have  listened  to  them  are  poisoned,  and  waste  away.  E^ote 
that  the  Sirens'  field  is  covered,  not  merely  with  the  bones, 
but  with  the  skins,  of  those  who  have  been  consumed  there. 
They  address  themselves,  in  the  part  of  the  song  which 
Homer  gives,  not  to  the  passions  of  Ulysses,  but  to  his  vanity, 
and  the  onlv  man  who  ever  came  within  hearing  of  them, 
ajid  escaped  untempted,  was  Orpheus,  who  silenced  the  vain 
imaginations  by  singing  the  praises  of  the  gods. 

93.  It  is,  then,  one  of  these  Sirens  whom  Dante  takes  as 
the  phantasm  or  deceitfulness  of  riches  ;  but  note  further,  that 
she  says  it  was  her  song  that  deceived  Ulysses.  Look  back 
to  Dante's  account  of  Ulysses'  death,  and  we  find  it  was  not 
the  love  of  money,  but  pride  of  knowledge,  that  betrayed  him  ; 
whence  we  get  the  clue  to  Dante's  complete  meaning:  that 
the  souls  whose  love  of  wealth  is  pardonable  have  been  first 
deceived  into  pursuit  of  it  by  a  dream  of  its  higher  uses,  or 
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by    anilution.      His    Siren    is    therefore    the    Philotime    of 
Spenser,  daughter  of  Mammon — 

"  Wh(iin  all  that  folk  with  such  contention 
Do  flock  about,  my  deare.  my  daughter  is — 
Honor  and  dignitie  from  her  alone 
Derived  are." 

By  comparing  Spenser's  entire  account  of  this  Philotime 
with  Dante's  of  the  Wealth-Siren,  we  shall  get  at  the  full 
meaning  of  both  poets;  but  that  of  Homer  lies  hidden  much 
more  deeply.  For  his  Sirens  are  indefinite;  and  they  are 
desires  of  any  evil  thing;  power  of  wealth  is  not  specially 
indicated  by  him,  until,  escaping  the  harmonious  danger  of 
imagination,  Ulysses  has  to  choose  between  two  practical 
ways  of  life,  indicated  by  the  two  rochs  of  Scylla  and 
Charylxlis.  The  monsters  that  haunt  them  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  rocks  themselves,  which,  having  many  other  sub- 
ordinate significations,  are  in  the  main  Labor  and  Idleness, 
or  getting  and  spending;  each  with  its  attendant  monster,  or 
betraying  demon.  The  rock  of  gaining  has  its  summit  in 
the  clouds,  invisible,  and  not  to  be  climbed  ;  that  of  spending 
is  low,  but  marked  by  the  cursed  fig-tree,  Avhich  has  leaves, 
but  no  fruit.  AVe  know  the  type  elsewhere ;  and  there  is  a 
curious  lateral  allusion  to  it  by  Dante  when  Jacopo  di  Sant' 
Andrea,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  profusion  and  connnitted 
suicide,  scatters  the  leaves  of  the  bush  of  Lotto  degli  Agli, 
endea\'oring  to  hide  himself  among  them.  We  shall  here- 
after examine  the  type  completely ;  here  I  will  only  give  an 
approximate  rendering  of  Homers  words,  which  have  been 
obscured  more  by  translation  than  even  by  tradition. 

94.  "  They  are  overhanging  rocks.  The  great  waves  of 
blue  water  break  round  them ;  and  the  blessed  Gods  call  them 
the  Wanderers. 

"  By  one  of  them  no  winged  thing  can  pass — not  even  the 
wild  doves  that  bring  ambrosia  to  their  father  Jove — but 
the  smooth  rock  seizes  its  sacrifice  of  them."  (Not  even 
ambrosia  to  be  had  without  Labor.     The  word  is  peculiar — 
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as  a  part  of  anything  is  offered  for  sacrifice ;  especially  used 
of  heave-offering.)  "It  reaches  the  wide  heaven  with  its 
top,  and  a  dark-blue  cloud  rests  on  it,  and  never  passes ; 
neither  does  the  clear  sky  hold  it,  in  summer  nor  in  har- 
vest. Xor  can  any  man  climb  it — not  if  he  had  twenty  feet 
and  hands,  for  it  is  as  smooth  as  though  it  were  he^^Tl. 

"  And  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  cave  which  is  turned  the  way 
of  hell.  And  therein  dwells  Scylla,  Avhining  for  prey ;  her 
cry,  indeed,  is  no  louder  than  that  of  a  newly -born  whelp : 
but  she  herself  is  an  awful  thing — nor  can  any  creature  see 
her  face  and  be  glad ;  no,  though  it  were  a  god  that  rose 
against  her.  For  she  had  twelve  feet,  all  fore-feet,  and  six 
necks,  and  terrible  heads  on  them,  and  each  has  three  rows 
of  teeth,  full  of  black  death. 

"  But  the  opposite  rock  is  lower  than  this,  though  but  a 
bow-shot  distant ;  and  upon  it  there  is  a  great  fig-tree,  full 
of  leaves;  and  under  it  the  terrible  Charybdis  sucks  down  the 
black  water.  Thrice  in  the  day  she  sucks  it  doA\Ti,  and  thrice 
casts  it  up  again ;  be  not  thou  there  when  she  sucks  do^^'u,  for 
!Reptune  himself  could  not  save  thee." 

[Thus  far  went  my  rambling  note,  in  Eraser's  Magazine. 
The  Editor  sent  me  a  compliment  on  it — of  which  I  was 
very  proud ;  what  the  Publisher  thought  of  it,  I  am  not 
informed ;  only  I  know  that  eventually  he  stopped  the  papers. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  myself,  now,  and  have  put  it  all  in 
large  print  accordingly,  and  should  like  to  write  more ;  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  self -deny  in  gly,  and  in  gratitude  to  any 
reader  who  has  got  through  so  much,  end  my  chapter.] 
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COMMERCE. 


95.  As  the  currency  conveys  right  of  choice  out  of  many 
things  in  exchange  for  one,  so  Commerce  is  tlie  agency  by 
Avhich  the  power  of  choice  is  obtained ;  so  that  countries 
producing  only  timber  can  obtain  for  their  timber,  silk  and 
gold ;  or,  naturally  producing  only  jewels  and  frankincense, 
can  obtain  for  them  cattle  and  corn.  In  this  function,  com- 
merce is  of  more  importance  to  a  country  in  proportion  to  the 
limitations  of  its  products,  and  the  restlessness  of  its  fancy ; 
— generally  of  greater  importance  towards  Xorthern  lati- 
tudes. 

90.  Commerce  is  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  exchange 
local  products,  but  local  skill.  Labor  requiring  the  agency 
of  fire  can  only  be  given  abundantly  in  cold  countries ;  labor 
requiring  suppleness  of  body  and  sensitiveness  of  touch,  only 
in  warm  ones ;  labor  involving  accurate  vivacity  of  thought, 
only  in  temperate  ones;  while  peculiar  imaginative  actions 
are  produced  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  light  and 
darkness.  The  production  of  great  art  is  limited  to  climates 
warm  enough  to  admit  of  repose  in  the  open  air,  and  cool 
enough  to  render  such  repose  delightful.  Minor  variations 
in  modes  of  skill  distinguish  every  locality.  The  labor  which 
at  any  place  is  easiest,  is  in  that  place  cheapest ;  and  it  be- 
comes often  desirable  that  products  raised  in  one  country 
should  be  wrought  in  another.  Hence  have  arisen  discus- 
sions on  "  Internationa]  values"  which  will  be  one  day  remem- 
bered as  highly  curious  exercises  of  the  human  mind.  For 
it  will  be  discovered,  in  due  course  of  tide  and  time,  that 
international  value  is  regulated  just  as  inter-provincial  or 
inter-parishional  value  is.      Coals  and  hops  are  exchanged 
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between  Northumberland  and  Kent  on  absolutely  the  same 
principles  as  iron  and  wine  between  Lancashire  and  Spain. 
The  greater  breadth  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  increases  the  cost, 
but  does  not  modify  the  principle  of  exchange ;  and  a  bargain 
written  in  two  languages  will  have  no  other  economical  re- 
sults than  a  bargain  written  in  one.  The  distances  of  nations 
are  measured,  not  by  seas,  but  by  ignorances ;  and  their  divi- 
sions determined,  not  by  dialects,  but  by  enmities.* 

97.  Of  course,  a  system  of  international  values  may  always 
be  constructed  if  we  assume  a  relation  of  moral  law  to  physi- 
cal geography ;  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  right  to  cheat  or 
rob  across  a  river,  though  not  across  a  road ;  or  across  a  sea, 
though  not  across  a  river,  etc. ; — again,  a  system  of  such 
values  may  be  constructed  by  assuming  similar  relations  of 
taxation  to  physical  geography;  as,  for  instance,  that  an 
article  should  be  taxed  in  crossing  a  river,  but  not  in  crossing 
a  road ;  or  in  being  carried  fifty  miles,  but  not  in  being 
carried  five,  etc. ;  such  positions  are  indeed  not  easily  main- 
tained when  once  put  in  logical  form ;  but  one  law  of  inter- 
national value  is  maintainable  in  any  form ;  namely,  that 
the  farther  your  neighbor  lives  from  you,  and  the  less  he 
understands  you,  the  more  you  are  hound  to  be  true  in  your 
dealings  with  him;  because  your  power  over  him  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  and  his  remedy  more  difficult 
in  proportion  to  his  distance.f 

98.  I  have  just  said  the  breadth  of  sea  increases  the  cost 
of  exchange.  Now  note  that  exchange,  or  commerce,  in  itself, 
is  always  costly ;  the  sum  of  the  value  of  the  goods  being 
diminished  by  the  cost  of  their  conveyance,  and  by  the  main- 

[*  I  have  repeated  the  substance  of  this  and  the  next  paragraph  so 
often  since,  that  I  am  ashamed  and  weary.  Tlie  thing  is  too  true,  and 
too  simple,  it  seems,  for  anybody  ever  to  believe.  Meantime,  the 
theories  of  "  international  values,"  as  explained  by  Modern  Political 
Economy,  liavebiouglit  about  last  year's  pillage  of  France  by  Germany, 
and  the  affectionate  relations  now  existing  in  consequence  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  right  and  left  banks  of  tne  Rhine. \ 

[f  I  wish  some  one  would  examine  and  publisli  accurately  the  late 
dealings  of  the  Governors  of  the  Cape  with  the  Kaffirs.] 
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tcnance  of  the  porsons  oniployod  in  it ;  so  that  it  is  only 
wlion  there  is  advantage  to  both  ]ir(^(hicers  (in  getting  the  one 
thing  foi*  the  other)  greater  than  the  loss  in  conveyance,  that 
the  exchange  is  expedient.  And  it  can  only  be  justly  con- 
ducted when  the  porters  kept  by  the  producers  (commonly 
called  merchants)  expect  mere  pay,  and  not  profit.*  For  in 
just  commerce  there  are  but  three  parties — the  two  persons 
or  societies  exchanging,  and  the  agent  or  agents  of  exchange ; 
the  value  of  the  things  to  be  exchanged  is  known  by  both  the 
exchangers,  and  each  receives  equal  value,  neither  gaining 
nor  losing  (for  whatever  one  gains  the  other  loses).  The 
intermediate  agent  is  paid  a  known  per-centage  by  both, 
partly  for  labor  in  conveyance,  partly  for  care,  knowledge, 
and  risk ;  every  attempt  at  concealment  of  the  amount  of  the 
pay  indicates  either  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  obtain 
unjust  profit,  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  exchangers  to  refuse 
him  just  pay.  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  first,  namely 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  to  obtain  larger  profit 
(so-called)  by  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear.  Some  part, 
indeed,  of  this  larger  gain  is  deserved,  and  might  be  openly 
demanded,  because  it  is  the  reward  of  the  merchant's  knowl- 
edge, and  foresight  of  probable  necessity;  but  the  greater 
part  of  such  gain  is  imjust;  and  unjust  in  this  most  fatal 
way,  that  it  depends,  first,  on  keeping  the  exchangers  ignorant 
of  the  exchange  value  of  the  articles ;  and,  secondly,  on  taking 
advantage  of  the  buyer's  need  and  the  seller's  poverty.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  essential,  and  quite  the  most  fatal,  forms 
of  usury ;  for  usury  means  merely  taking  an  exorbitantf  sum 
for  the  use  of  anything;   and  it  is  no  matter  whether  the 

[*  By  "  pay,"  I  mean  wages  for  labor  or  skill  ;  by  "  profit,"  gain  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  market.] 

[f  Since  I  wrote  tiiis,  I  have  worked  out  the  question  of  interest  of 
money,  whicli  always,  until  lateh',  had  embarrassed  and  defeated  me ; 
and  I  find  that  the  payment  of  interest  of  any  amount  whatever  is  real 
"  usury,"  and  entirely  unjustifiable.  I  was  shown  this  chiefly  by  the 
pamphlets  issued  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Sillar,  though  I  greatly  regret  the  im- 
patience which  causes  Mr.  Sillar  to  regard  usury  as  the  radical  crime  in 
political  economy.     There  are  others  worse,  that  act  with  it.] 
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exorbitance  is  on  loan  or  exchange,  on  rent  or  on  price — the 
essence  of  the  usury  being  that,  it  is  obtained  by  advantage  of 
opportunity  or  necessity,  and  not  as  due  reward  for  labor. 
All  the  great  thinkers,  therefore,  have  held  it  to  be  unnatural 
and  impious,  in  so  far  as  it  feeds  on  the  distress  of  others,  ov 
their  folly.*  Nevertheless,  attempts  to  repress  it  by  law  must 
for  ever  be  ineffective ;  though  Plato,  Bacon,  and  the  First 
Napoleon — all  three  of  them  men  who  knew  somewhat  more 
of  humanity  than  the  "  British  merchant "  usually  does — 
tried  their  hands  at  it,  and  have  left  some  (probably)  good 
moderative  forms  of  law,  which  we  will  examine  in  their 
place.  But  the  only  final  check  upon  it  must  be  radical 
purifying  of  the  national  character,  for  being,  as  Bacon  calls 
it,  "  concessum  propter  duritiem  cordis,"  it  is  to  be  done 
EAvay  with  by  touching  the  heart  only ;  not,  however,  without 
medicinal  law — as  in  the  case  of  the  other  permission, 
"  propter  duritiem."  But  in  this  more  than  in  anything 
(though  much  in  all,  and  though  in  this  he  would  not  himself 
allow  of  their  application ;  for  his  own  laws  against  usury 
are  sharp  enough),  Plato's  words  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Polity  are  true,  that  neither  drugs,  nor  charms,  nor  burnings, 
will  touch  a  deep-lying  political  sore,  any  more  than  a  deep 
bodily  one ;  but  only  right  and  utter  change  of  constitution : 
and  that  ''  they  do  but  lose  their  labor  who  think  that  by 
any  tricks  of  law  they  can  get  the  better  of  these  mischiefs 
of  commerce,  and  see  not  that  they  hew  at  a  Hydra." 

99,  And  indeed  this  Hydra  seems  so  unslayable,  and  sin 
sticks  so  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the  stones  of  buying 
and  selling,  that  "  to  trade  "  in  things,  or  literally  "  cross- 
give  "  them,  has  warped  itself,  by  the  instinct  of  nations,  into 
their  worst  word  for  fraud  ;  for,  because  in  trade  there  cannot 
but  be  trust,  and  it  seems  also  that  there  cannot  but  also  be 
injury  in  answer  to  it,  what  is  merely  fraud  between  enemies 
becomes  treachery  among  friends:  and  "trader,"  "traditor," 

*  Hence  Dante's  companionship  of  Cahoi's,  Inf.,  canto  xi.,  supported 
by  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Greeks. 

5 
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and  "'  traitor  "  are  but  the  same  word.  For  which  simplicity 
of  language  there  is  more  reason  than  at  first  appears ;  for  as 
in  true  commerce  there  is  no  "  profit,"  so  in  true  commerce 
there  is  no  "  sale."  The  idea  of  sale  is  that  of  an  inter- 
change between  enemies  respectively  endeavoring  to  get  the 
better  one  of  another ;  but  commerce  is  an  exchange  between 
friends;  and  there  is  no  desire  but  that  it  should  be  just, 
any  more  than  there  would  be  between  members  of  the  same 
family.*  The  moment  there  is  a  bargain  over  the  pottage, 
the  family  relation  is  dissolved : — typically,  "  the  days  of 
mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand."  Whereupon  follows 
the  resolve,  "  then  will  I  slay  my  brother." 

100.  This  inhumanity  of  mercenary  commerce  is  the  more 
notable  because  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  best  is  the  worst.  For  as,  taking  the  body  natural 
for  symbol  of  the  body  politic,  the  governing  and  forming 
powers  ma}'  be  likened  to  the  brain,  and  the  laboring  to  the 
limbs,  the  mercantile,  presiding  over  circulation  and  com- 
munication of  things  in  changed  utilities,  is  symbolized  by 
the  heart ;  and,  if  that  hardens,  all  is  lost.  And  this  is  the 
ultimate  lesson  which  the  leader  of  English  intellect  meant 
for  us,  (a  lesson,  indeed,  not  all  his  own,  but  part  of  the  old 
wisdom  of  humanity,)  in  the  tale  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice; 
in  which  the  true  and  incorrupt  merchant, — hind  and  free, 
heyond  every  other  Shakespearian  conception  of  men, — is 
opposed  to  the  corrupted  merchant,  or  usurer;  the  lesson 
being  deepened  by  the  expression  of  the  strange  hatred  which 
the  corrupted  merchant  bears  to  the  pure  one,  mixed  with 
intense  scorn, — 

"  This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis ;  look  to  him, 
jailer,"  (as  to  lunatic  no  less  than  criminal)  the  enmity, 
observe,  having  its  symbolism  literally  carried  out  by  being 

[*  I  do  not  wonder  when  I  re-read  this,  that  people  talk  about  my 
"sentiment."'  But  tliere  is  no  sentiment  whatever  in  the  matter.  It 
is  a  hard  and  bare  commercial  fact,  that  if  two  people  deal  together 
who  don't  try  to  cheat  each  other,  they  will,  in  a  given  time,  make 
more  money  out  of  each  other  than  if  they  do.    See  §  104.] 
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aimed  straight  at  the  heart,  and  finally  foiled  by  a  literal 
appeal  to  the  great  moral  law  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  be 
weighed,  enforced  bj  "  Portia  "*  ("  Portion"),  the  type  of 
divine  Fortune,  found,  not  in  gold,  nor  in  silver,  but  in  lead, 
that  is  to  say,  in  endurance  and  patience,  not  in  splendor ;  and 
finally  taught  by  her  lips  also,  declaring,  instead  of  the  law 
and  quality  of  "  merces,"  the  greater  law  and  quality  of 
mercy,  which  is  not  strained,  but  drops  as  the  rain,  blessing 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  And  observe  that  this 
"  mercy  "  is  not  the  mean  "  Misericordia,"  but  the  mighty 
"  Gratia,"  answered  by  Gratitude  (observe  Shylock's  learn- 
ing on  the,  to  him  detestable,  word,  gratis,  and  compare  the 
relations  of  Grace  to  Equity  given  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  second  book  of  the  Memorabilia;)  that  is  to  say  it  is  the 
gracious  or  loving,  instead  of  the  strained,  or  competing  man- 
ner, of  doing  things,  answered,  not  only  with  "  merces  "  or 
pay,  but  with  "merci"  or  thanks.  And  this  is  indeed  the 
meaning  of  the  great  benediction  "  Grace,  mere}',  and  peace," 
for  there  can  be  no  peace  without  grace,  (not  even  by  help  of 
rifled  cannon,)   nor  even  without  triplicity  of  graciousness, 

*  Shakespeare  would  certainly  never  have  chosen  this  name  had  he 
been  forced  to  retain  the  Roman  spelling.  Like  Perdita,  "  lost  lady," 
or  Cordelia,  "heart-lady,"  Portia  is  "fortune"  V^dj.  The  two  great 
relative  groups  of  words,  Fortuna,  fero,  and  fors — Portio,  porto,  and 
pars  (witli  tlie  lateral  branch  op-portune,  ini-portune,  opportunity,  etc.), 
are  of  deep  and  intricate  significance  ;  their  various  senses  of  bringing, 
abstracting,  and  sustaining  being  all  centralized  by  the  wheel  (which 
bears  and  moves  at  once),  or  still  better,  the  ball  (spera)  of  fortune, — 
"  Volve  sua  spera,  e  beata  si  gode : "  the  motive  power  of  this  wheel 
distinguishing  its  goddess  from  the  fixed  majesty  of  Necessitas  with  her 
iron  nails  ;  or  avdyKt],  with  her  pillar  of  fire  and  iridescent  orbits,  fixed 
at  the  center.  Portus  and  porta,  and  gate  in  its  connection  with  gain, 
form  an:>ther  interesting  branch  group  ;  and  Mors,  the  concentration 
of  delaying,  is  ahva^'s  to  be  remembered  with  Fors,  the  concentration 
of  bringing  and  bearing,  passing  on  into  Fortis  and  Fortitude. 

[This  note  is  literally  a  mere  memorandinn  for  the  future  work  which 
I  am  now  completing  in  Fors  Clavigera  ;  it  was  printed  partly  in 
vanity,  but  also  with  real  desire  to  get  people  to  share  the  interest  I 
found  in  the  careful  study  of  the  leading  words  in  noble  languages. 
Compare  the  next  note.] 
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for  the  Greeks,  who  began  but  with  one  Grace,  had  to  open 
their  scheme  into  three  before  thej  had  done. 

101.  With  the  usual  tendency  of  long  repeated  thought,  to 
take  the  surface  for  the  deep,  we  have  conceived  these  god- 
desses as  if  they  only  gave  loveliness  to  gesture;  whereas  their 
true  function  is  to  give  graciousness  to  deed,  the  other  loveli- 
ness arising  naturally  out  of  that.  In  which  function  Chari^ 
becomes  Charitas;*  and  has  a  name  and  praise  even  greater 
than  that  of  Faith  or  Truth,  for  these  may  be  maintained 
sullenly  and  proudly  ;  but  Charis  is  in  her  countenance  always 
gladdening  (Aglaia),  and  in  her  service  instant  and  humble; 
and  the  true  wife  of  Vulcan,  or  Labor.  And  it  is  not  until 
her  sincerity  of  function  is  lost,  and  her  mere  beauty  contem- 
plated instead  of  her  patience,  that  she  is  born  again  of  the 
foam  flake,  and  becomes  Aphrodite ;  and  it  is  then  only  that 
she  becomes  capable  of  joining  herself  to  war  and  to  the 
enmities  of  men,   instead  of    to  labor  and    their    services. 

*  As  Charis  becomes  Cliaritas,  the  word  "Cher,"  or  '•  Dear,"  passes 
from  Shylock's  sense  of  it  (to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear)  into  Antonio's 
sense  of  it :  emphasized  with  the  final  i  in  tender  "Cheri,"  and  hushed 
to  English  calmness  in  our  noble  "Cherish."  The  reader  must  not 
think  that  any  cai'e  can  be  misspent  in  tracing  the  connection  and 
power  of  the  words  which  we  have  to  use  in  tlie  sequel.  (See  Appendix 
VI.)  Much  education  sums  itself  in  making  men  economize  their 
•words,  and  understand  them.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  harm 
which  has  been  done,  in  matters  of  higlier  speculation  and  conduct,  by 
loose  verbiage,  though  we  may  guess  at  it  by  observing  the  dislike 
which  people  show  to  having  anything  about  their  religion  said  to  them 
in  simple  words,  because  then  they  understand  it.  Thus  congregations 
meet  weekly  to  invoke  the  influence  of  a  Spirit  of  Life  and  Truth  ;  yet 
if  any  part  of  that  character  were  intelligibly  expressed  to  them  by  the 
formulas  of  the  service,  they  would  be  offended.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
in  the  closing  benediction,  the  clergyman  were  to  give  vital  signifi- 
cance to  tlie  vague  word  "  Holy,"  and  were  to  saj',  "the  fellowship  of 
the  Helpful  and  Honest  Giiost  be  with  you,  and  remain  with  you 
always,'"  what  would  be  the  horror  of  many,  first  at  the  irreA'erence  of 
so  intelligible  an  expression  ;  and  secondly,  at  the  discomfortable  oc- 
currence of  the  suspicion  tliat  while  throughout  the  coiumercial  deal- 
ings of  the  week  they  had  denied  the  propriety  of  Help,  and  possibility 
of  Honesty,  the  Person  whose  company  they  had  been  now  asking  to  be 
blessed  with  could  have  no  fellowship  with  cruel  people  or  knaves. 
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Therefore  the  fable  of  Mars  and  Yeniis  is  chosen  by  Homer, 
picturing  himself  as  Demodocus,  to  sing  at  the  games  in  the 
court  of  Alcinous.  Pha?acia  is  the  Homeric  island  of  Atlan- 
tis; an  image  of  noble  and  wise  government,  concealed,  (how 
slightlj!)  merely  by  the  change  of  a  short  vowel  for  a  long 
one  in  the  name  of  its  queen  ;  yet  misunderstood  by  all  later 
writers,  (even  by  Horace,  in  his  "  pinguis,  Pha?axque"). 
That  fable  expresses  the  perpetual  error  of  men  in  thinking 
that  grace  and  dignity  can  only  be  reached  by  the  soldier,  and 
never  by  the  artisan ;  so  that  commerce  and  the  useful  arts 
have  had  the  honor  and  beauty  taken  away,  and  only  tlie 
Fraud  and  Pain  left  to  them,  with  the  lucre.  Which  is, 
indeed,  one  great  reason  of  the  continual  blundering  about 
the  offices  of  government  with  respect  to  commerce.  The 
higher  classes  are  ashamed  to  employ  themselves  in  it ;  and 
though  ready  enough  to  fight  for  (or  occasionally  against) 
the  people, — to  preach  to  them, — or  judge  them,  will  not 
break  bread  for  them ;  the  refined  upper  servant  who  has 
willingly  looked  after  the  burnishing  of  the  armory  and 
ordering  of  the  library,  not  liking  to  set  foot  in  the  larder. 

102.  Farther  still.  As  Charis  becomes  Charitas  on  the 
one  side,  she  becomes — better  still — Chara,  Joy,  on  the  other ; 
or  rather  this  is  her  very  mother's  milk  and  the  beauty  of  her 
childhood ;  for  God  brings  no  enduring  Love,  nor  any  other 
good,  out  of  pain  ;  nor  out  of  contention;  but  out  of  joy  and 
harmony.  And  in  this  sense,  human  and  divine,  music  and 
gladness,  and  the  measures  of  both,  come  into  her  name; 
and  Cher  becomes  full-voweled  Cheer,  and  Cheerful;  and 
Chara  opens  into  Choir  and  Choral.* 

*  '-a  fiEv  ovv  dXXa  ^(baovK  ex^^iv  aladrjaiv  tuv  ev  Toig  Kivrjaeci  ra^Euv  ov6e  ara^tuv, 
oiq  6y  puftfj.bc  ovofia  Koi  apfiovia-  rjfiiv  6e  out;  siTTofirv  rove  (ieovg  ApoUo,  the 
Muses,  and  Bacchus — the  grave  Bacchus,  that  is — ruling  the  choir  of 
age  ;  or  Bacclius  restraining  ;  '  sasva  tene,  cuiu  Berecyntio  cornu, 
tympana,'  etc.)  avyxcp^'v'O-Q  SsSoaOac,  rovrovg  Eivac  Kal  roi'f  ^sduKorag  rf/v 
EVfjvOij.oi'  TE  Kal  Evapjioviov  aiaHr/ffiv  jxeH'  7j(^ov7JQ  .  ,  .  ;^fopoiif  te  civofiaKEvai  napa  rf/g 
Xapaq  e/i(pvTov  ovofxa."  "  Other  animals  have  no  perception  of  order  nor 
of  disorder  in  motion  ;  but  for  us,  Apollo  and  Bacchus  and  the  Muses 
are  appointed  to  mingle  in  our  dances ;  and  these  are  they  who  have 
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103,  And  lastly.  As  Grace  passes  into  Freedom  of  action, 
Charis  becomes  Eleuthcria,  or  Liberality;  a  form  of  liberty 
quite  curiously  and  intensely  different  from  the  thing  usually 
understood  by  "  Liberty  "  in  modern  language :  indeed,  much 
more  like  what  some  people  would  call  slavery:  for  a  Greek 
always  understood,  primarily,  by  liberty,  deliverance  from 
the  law  of  his  own  passions  (or  from  what  the  Christian 
writers  call  bondage  of  corruption),  and  this  a  complete 
liberty :  not  being  merely  safe  from  the  Siren,  but  also 
unbound  from  the  mast,  and  not  having  to  resist  the  passion, 
but  making  it  fawn  upon,  and  follow  him — (this  may  be 
again  partly  the  meaning  of  the  fawning  beasts  about  the 
Circean  cave ;  so,  again,  George  Herbert — 

Correct  thy  passion's  spite, 

Then  may  tlie  beasts  draw  thee  to  happy  light) — 

And  it  is  only  in  such  generosity  that  any  man  becomes 
capable  of  so  governing  others  as  to  take  true  part  in  any 
system  of  national  economy.  Nor  is  there  any  other  eternal 
distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  than  this 
form  of  liberty,  Eleutheria,  or  benignity,  in  the  one,  and  its 
opposite  of  slavery,  Douleia,  or  malignity,  in  the  other ;  the 
separation  of  these  two  orders  of  men,  and  the  firm  govern- 
ment of  the  lower  by  the  higher,  being  the  first  conditions  of 
possible  wealth  and  economy  in  any  State, — the  Gods  giving 
it  no  greater  gift  than  the  power  to  discern  its  true  freemen, 
and  "  malignum  spernere  vulgus." 

104.  While  I  have  traced  the  finer  and  higher  laws  of  this 
matter  for  those  whom  they  concern,  I  have  also  to  note  the 
material  law — \'ulgarly  expressed  in  the  proverb,  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy."  That  proverb  is  indeed  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  matters  of  private  interest.  It  is  not  true  that 
honesty,  as  far  as  material  gain  is  concerned,  profits  indi- 

given  us  the  sense  of  delight  in  rhythm  and  harmony.  And  the  name 
of  clioir,  choral  dance,  (we  may  believe),  came  from  chara  (delight)." 
'—Lcnvs,  book  ii. 
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viduals.  A  clever  and  cruel  knave  will  in  a  mixed  society 
always  be  richer  than  an  honest  person  can  be.  But  Honesty 
is  the  best  ''  policy,"  if  policy  means  practice  of  State.  For 
fraud  gains  nothing  in  a  State.  It  only  enables  the  knaves 
in  it  to  live  at  the  expense  of  honest  people ;  while  there  is 
for  every  act  of  fraud,  however  small,  a  loss  of  wealth  to  the 
community.  Whatever  the  fraudulent  person  gains,  souie 
other  person  loses,  as  fraud  produces  nothing;  and  there  is, 
besides,  the  loss  of  the  time  and  thought  spent  in  accomplish- 
ing the  fraud,  and  of  the  strength  otherwise  obtainable  by 
mutual  help  (not  to  speak  of  the  fevers  of  anxiety  and  jeal- 
ousy in  the  blood,  which  are  a  heavy  physical  loss,  as  I  will 
show  in  due  time).  Practically,  when  the  nation  is  deeply 
corrupt,  cheat  answers  to  cheat ;  every  one  is  in  turn  imposed 
upon,  and  there  is  to  the  body  politic  the  dead  loss  of  the 
ingenuity,  together  with  the  incalculable  mischief  of  the 
injury  to  each  defrauded  person,  producing  collateral  effect 
unexpectedly.  My  neighbor  sells  me  bad  meat ;  I  sell  him 
in  return  flawed  iron.  We  neither  of  us  get  one  atom  of 
pecuniary  advantage  on  the  whole  transaction,  but  we  both 
suffer  unexpected  inconvenience ;  my  men  get  scurvy,  and 
his  cattle-truck  runs  off  the  rails. 

105.  The  examination  of  this  form  of  Charis  must,  there- 
fore, lead  us  into  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  general,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich,  discovering  how  the  Graciousness  joined  with  the  Great- 
ness, or  Love  with  Majestas,  is  the  true  Dei  Gratia,  or  Divine 
Right,  of  every  form  and  manner  of  King ;  i.  e.,  specifically, 
of  the  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  and  powers 
of  the  earth: — of  the  thrones,  stable,  or  "ruling,"  literally 
right-doing  powers  ("rex  eris,  recte  si  facies"): — of  the 
dominations — lordly,  edifying,  dominant  and  harmonious 
poAvcrs ;  chiefly  domestic,  over  the  "  built  thing,"  domus,  or 
house;  and  inherently  twofold,  Dominus  and  Domina ;  Lord 
and  Lady : — of  the  Princedoms,  pre-eminent,  incipient,  cre- 
ative, and  demonstrative  powers ;  thus  poetic  and  mercantile, 
in  the   "  princeps   carmen   deduxisse "   and   the    merchant- 
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prince: — of  the  Virtues  or  Couragos;  militant,  guiding,  or 
Ducal  powers: — and  finally  of  the  Strengths,  or  Forces  pure; 
nuigistral  powers,  of  the  More  over  the  less,  and  the  forceful 
and  free  over  the  Aveak  and  servile  elements  of  life. 

Subject  enough  for  the  next  paper,  involving  "  econom- 
ical "  principles  of  some  importance,  of  which,  for  theme, 
here  is  a  sentence,  which  I  do  not  care  to  translate,  for  it 
Avould  sound  harsh  in  English,*  though,  truly,  it  is  one  of 
the  tendorest  ever  uttered  by  man ;  which  may  be  meditated 
over,  or  rather  tJirough,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  pains : 

"Ap'  ovv,  uanep  iinTog  tcj  aveniariifiovt  fiev  kyxsipovvri  rJe  jpr/trffci  (tifiia  earlv, 
ovTu  Kal  a6t?L<pbc,  brav  tiq  avTi/J  nij  eKiardfievog  iyxctpy  xpV^^^-h  Cv/^'<i  ^<^i''  I 

[*  My  way  now,  is  to  say  things  plainly,  if  I  can,  whether  they  sound 
harsh  or  not ; — tliis  is  the  translation — "  Is  it  possible,  tlien,  that  as  a 
horse  is  only  a  mischief  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  use  him  without 
knowing  how,  so  also  our  brother,  if  we  attempt  to  use  him  without 
knowing  how,  may  be  a  mischief  to  us  ?  "J 


CHAPTER   V. 


GOVEEXMEXT. 


106.  It  remains  for  us,  as  I  stated  in  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  to  examine  first  the  principles  of  government  in 
general,  and  then  those  of  the  government  of  the  Poor  bv  the 
Rich. 

The  government  of  a  state  consists  in  its  customs,  laws, 
and  councils,  and  their  enforcements. 

I.  Customs. 

As  one  person  primarily  differs  from  another  by  fineness  of 
nature,  and,  secondarily,  by  fineness  of  training,  so  also,  a 
polite  nation  differs  from  a  savage  one,  first,  by  the  refine- 
ment of  its  nature,  and  secondly  by  the  delicacy  of  its  cus- 
toms. 

In  the  completeness  of  custom,  which  is  the  nation's  self- 
government,  there  are  three  stages — first,  fineness  in  method 
of  doing  or  of  being; — called  the  manner  or  moral  of  acts; 
secondly,  firmness  in  holding  such  method  after  adoption, 
so  that  it  shall  become  a  habit  in  the  character :  i.  e.,  a  con- 
stant ''having"  or  "behaving;"  and,  lastly,  ethical  power 
in  performance  and  endurance,  which  is  the  skill  following 
on  habit,  and  the  ease  reached  by  frequency  of  right  doing. 

The  sensibility  of  the  nation  is  indicated  by  the  fineness 
of  its  customs ;  its  courage,  continence,  and  self-respect  by  its 
persistence  in  them. 

By  sensibility  I  mean  its  natural  perception  of  beauty, 
fitness,  and  rightness ;  or  of  what  is  lovely,  decent,  and  just : 
faculties  dependent  much  on  race,  and  the  primal  signs  of 
fine  breeding  in  man ;  but  cultivable  also  by  education,  and 
necessarily  perishing  without  it.    True  education  has,  indeed, 
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no  other  function  than  the  development  of  these  faculties,  and 
of  the  relative  will.  It  has  been  the  great  error  of  modern 
intelligence  to  mistake  science  for  education.  You  do  not 
educate  a  man  by  telling  him  what  he  knew  not,  but  by 
making  him  what  he  was  not. 

And  making  him  what  he  will  remain  for  ever:  for  no 
wash  of  weeds  will  bring  back  the  faded  purple.  And  in  that 
dyeing  there  are  two  processes — first,  the  cleansing  and 
wringing-out,  which  is  the  baptism  with  water ;  and  then  the 
infusing  of  the  blue  and  scarlet  colors,  gentleness  and  justice, 
which  is  the  baptism  with  fire. 

107.*  The  customs  and  manners  of  a  sensitive  and  highJy- 
trained  race  are  always  Vital:  that  is  to  say,  they  are  orderly 
manifestations  of  intense  life,  like  the  habitual  action  of  the 
fingers  of  a  musician.  The  customs  and  manners  of  a  vile 
and  rude  race,  on  the  contrary,  are  conditions  of  decay:  they 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  habits,  but  incrustations ;  not  re- 
straints, or  forms,  of  life;  but  gangrenes,  noisome,  and  the 
beginnings  of  death. 

And  generally,  so  far  as  custom  attaches  itself  to  indolence 
instead  of  action,  and  to  prejudice  instead  of  perception,  it 
takes  this  deadly  character,  so  that  thus 

Custom  hangs  upon  us  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life. 

But  that  weight,  if  it  becomes  impetus,  (living  instead  of 
dead  weight)  is  just  what  gives  value  to  custom,  when  it 
works  with  life,  instead  of  against  it. 

108.  The  high  ethical  training  of  a  nation  implies  perfect 
Grace,  Pitifulness,  and  Peace ;  it  is  irreconcilably  inconsist- 
ent with  filthy  or  mechanical  employments, — with  the  desire 
of  money, — and  with  mental  states  of  anxiety,  jealousy,  or  in- 
difference to  pain.  The  present  insensibility  of  the  upper 
classes  of  Europe  to  the  surrounding  aspects  of  suffering,  un- 

[*  Think  over  this  paragraph  carefully  ;  it  should  have  been  much 
expanded  to  be  quite  intelligible  ;  but  it  contains  all  that  I  want  it  to 
contain.] 
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cleanness,  and  crime,  binds  them  not  only  into  one  responsibil- 
ity with  the  sin,  but  into  one  dishonor  with  the  foulness, 
which  rot  at  their  thresholds.  The  crimes  daily  recorded  in 
the  police-courts  of  London  and  Paris  (and  much  more  those 
which  are  ?/nrecorded)  are  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  body 
politic  ;*  they  are,  as  in  the  body  natural,  stains  of  disease  on 
a  face  of  delicate  skin,  making  the  delicacy  itself  frightful. 
Similarly,  the  filth  and  poverty  permitted  or  ignored  in  the 
midst  of  us  are  as  dishonorable  to  the  whole  social  body,  as  in 
the  body  natural  it  is  to  wash  the  face,  but  leave  the  hands 
and  feet  foul.  Christ's  way  is  the  only  true  one:  begin  at 
the  feet ;  the  face  will  take  care  of  itself. 

109.  Yet,  since  necessarily,  in  the  frame  of  a  nation, 
nothing  but  the  head  can  be  of  gold,  and  the  feet,  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do,  must  be  part  of  iron,  part  of  clay; — 
foul  or  mechanical  work  is  always  reduced  by  a  noble  race  to 
the  minimum  in  quantity ;  and,  even  then,  performed  and  en- 
dured, not  without  sense  of  degradation,  as  a  fine  temper  is 
w^ounded  by  the  sight  of  the  lower  offices  of  the  body.  The 
highest  conditions  of  human  society  reached  hitherto  have 
cast  such  work  to  slaves  ;  but  supposing  slavery  of  a  politically 
defined  kind  to  be  done  away  with,  mechanical  and  foul 
employment  must,  in  all  highly  organized  states,  take  the 
aspect  either  of  punishment  or  probation.  All  criminals 
should  at  once  be  set  to  the  most  dangerous  and  painful  forms 
of  it,  especially  to  work  in  mines  and  at  furnaces,f  so  as  to 

*  "  The  ordinary  brute,  who  flourishes  in  tlie  very  center  of  ornate 
life,  tells  us  of  unknown  depths  on  the  verge  of  which  we  totter,  being 
bound  to  tliank  our  stars  every  day  we  live  that  there  is  not  a  general 
outbreak,  and  a  revolt  from  tlie  yoke  of  civilization." — Times  leader. 
Dec.  25,  1862.  Admitting  that  our  stars  are  to  be  thanked  for  our 
safety,  whom  are  we  to  thank  for  the  danger? 

t  Our  politicians,  even  the  best  of  tiiem,  regard  only  the  distress 
caused  b}- the /oiVure  of  mechanical  labor.  The  degradation  caused  by 
its  excess  is  a  far  more  serious  subject  of  thouglit,  and  of  future  fear. 
I  shall  examine  this  part  of  our  subject  at  length  hereafter.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt,  at  present,  cast  on  the  truth  of  the  above  passages, 
as  all  the  great  thinkers  are  unanimous  on  the  matter.     Plato's  words 
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relieve  the  innocent  population  as  far  as  possible :  of  merely 
rough  (not  mechanical)  manual  labor,  especially  agricul- 
tural, a  large  portion  should  be  done  by  the  upper  classes; — 
bodily  health,  and  sufficient  contrast  and  repose  for  the 
mental  functions,  beiru)  unattainable  without  it;  what  neces- 
sarily inferior  labor  remains  to  be  done,  as  especially  in  man- 
ufactures, should,  and  always  will,  when  the  relations  of 
society  are  reverent  and  harmonious,  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
who,  for  the  time,  are  fit  for  nothing  better.  For  as,  what- 
ever the  perfectness  of  the  educational  system,  there  must 

are  terrific  in  their  scorn  and  pity  whenever  lie  touches  on  the  mechani- 
cal arts.  He  calls  the  men  employed  in  them  not  even  human,  but 
partially  and  diminutively  human,  "  avHpcjTviaKoi ,^*  and  opposes  such 
work  to  noble  occupations,  not  merely  as  prison  is  opposed  to  freedom, 
but  as  a  convict's  dishonored  prison  is  totlie  temple  (escape  from  them 
being  like  that  of  a  criminal  to  the  sanctuary)  ;  and  the  destruction 
caused  by  them  being  of  soul  no  less  tlian  body. — Rep.  vi.  9.  Compai'e 
Latvs,  V.  11.  Xeiiophon  dwells  on  the  evil  of  occupations  at  the  furnace, 
and  especially  their  '^  aaxo/.ia,  want  of  leisure." — Econ.  i.  4.  (Modern 
England,  with  all  its  pride  of  education,  has  lost  that  first  sense  of  the 
word  "  school ;"  and  till  it  recover  that,  it  will  find  no  other  rightly.) 
His  word  for  the  harm  to  the  soul  is  to  "  bi-eak  "  it,  as  we  say  of  the 
heart. — Econ.  i.  6.  And  herein,  also,  is  tlie  root  of  the  scorn,  other- 
wise apparently  most  strange  and  cruel,  with  which  Homer,  Dante, 
and  Sliakespeare  always  speak  of  the  populace  ;  for  it  is  entirely  true 
that,  in  great  states,  the  lower  orders  are  low  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
task,  being  precisely  tliat  part  of  the  commonwealth  wliicii  has  been 
thrust  down  for  its  coarseness  or  unworthiness  (by  coarseness  I  mean 
especially  insensibility  and  irreverence — the  "profane"  of  Horace)  ; 
and  when  this  ceases  to  be  so,  and  the  corruption  and  profanit}-  are  iu 
the  higher  instead  of  the  lower  orders,  there  arises,  first  helpless  con- 
fusion ;  then,  if  the  lower  classes  deserve  power,  ensues  swift  revolu- 
tion, and  they  get  it ;  but  if  neither  the  populace  nor  their  rulers  deserve 
it.  there  follows  mere  darkness  and  dissolution,  till,  out  of  tlie  putrid 
elements,  some  new  capacity  of  order  rises,  like  grass  on  a  grave  :  if 
not,  there  is  no  more  hope,  nor  shadow  of  turning,  for  tliat  nation. 
Atropos  has  her  way  with  it. 

So  that  the  law  of  national  health  is  like  that  of  a  great  lake  or  sea, 
in  perfect  but  slow  cii'culation,  letting  the  dregs  fall  continually  to  tlie 
lowest  place,  and  the  clear  water  rise  ;  yet  so  as  that  there  shall  be  no 
neglect  of  the  lower  orders,  but  perfect  supervision  and  sjnipathj-,  so 
that  if  one  member  suffer,  all  members  shall  suffer  with  it. 
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remain  infinite  differences  between  the  natures  and  capacities 
of  men ;  and  these  differing  natures  are  generally  rangeable 
under  the  two  qualities  of  lordlv,  (or  tending  towards  rule, 
construction,  and  harmony),  and  servile  (or  tending  towards 
misrule,  destruction,  and  discord)  ;  and,  since  the  lordly 
part  is  only  in  a  state  of  profitableness  while  ruling,  and  the 
servile  only  in  a  state  of  redeemableness  while  serving,  the 
whole  health  of  the  state  depends  on  the  manifest  separation 
of  these  two  elements  of  its  mind ;  for,  if  the  servile  part  be 
not  separated  and  rendered  visible  in  service,  it  mixes  with, 
and  corrupts,  the  entire  body  of  the  state ;  and  if  the  lordly 
part  be  not  distinguished,  and  set  to  rule,  it  is  crushed  and 
lost,  being  turned  to  no  account,  so  that  the  rarest  qualities 
of  the  nation  are  all  given  to  it  in  vain.* 

II.  Laws. 

110.  These  are  the  definitions  and  bonds  of  custom,  or 
of  what  the  nation  desires  should  become  custom. 

Law  is  either  archic,f  (of  direction),  meristic,  (of  divi- 
sion), or  critic,   (of  judgment). 

Archie  law  is  that  of  appointment  and  precept :  it  defines 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  done. 

Meristic  law  is  that  of  balance  and  distribution :  it  defines 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  possessed. 

*  "  b?,ijric,  K««  a7.?.uc  yiyvouhi/g."  (Little,  and  that  little  born  in  vain.) 
The  bitter  sentence  never  was  so  true  as  at  this  day. 

[f  This  following  note  is  a  mere  cluster  of  memoranda,  but  I  keep  it 
for  reference.]  Thetic,  or  Thesniic,  w^ould  perhaps  be  a  better  term 
than  archie  ;  but  liable  to  be  confused  with  some  wliich  we  shall  want 
relating  to  Theoria.  The  administrators  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
law  are  severally  Archons,  j\Ierists,  and  Dicasts.  The  Archons  are  the 
true  princes,  or  beginners  of  things;  or  leaders  (as  of  an  orchestra). 
The  Merists  are  properly  the  Domini,  or  Lords  of  houses  and  nations. 
Tiie  Dicasts,  properly,  the  judges,  and  that  with  Olympian  justice, 
Avhich  reaches  to  heaven  and  hell.  The  violation  of  arcliic  law  is 
afiapria  (error),  TTot'r/pia  {{aihire),  or  7v?.ijfi/ie?.Eia  (discord).  The  violation 
of  meristic  law  is  avofiia  (iniquity).  The  violation  of  critic  law  is  nA^/a 
(injury).  Iniquity  is  the  central  generic  term;  for  all  law  is  fatal ; 
it  is  the  division  to  men  of  their  fate  ;  as  the  fold  of  their  pasture,  it 
is  vofioi ;  as  the  assigning  of  their  portion,  /iuipa. 
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Critic  law  is  that  of  Jiscornment  and  award:  it  defines 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  suffered. 

111.  A.  Arciiic  Law.  If  we  choose  to  unite  the  laws  of 
precept  and  distribution  under  the  head  of  "  statutes,"  all 
law  is  simply  either  of  statute  or  judgment;  that  is,  first 
the  establishment  of  ordinance,  and,  secondly,  the  assignment 
of  the  reward,  or  penalty,  due  to  its  observance  or  violation. 

To  some  extent  these  two  forms  of  law  must  be  associated, 
and,  with  every  ordinance,  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  it 
be  also  determined.  But  since  the  degrees  and  guilt  of  dis- 
obedience vary,  the  determination  of  due  reward  and  punish- 
ment must  be  modified  by  discernment  of  special  fact,  which 
is  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  judge,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  lawgiver  and  law-sustaincr,  or  king;  not  but  that 
the  two  offices  are  always  theoretically,  and  in  early  stages, 
or  limited  numbers,  of  society,  are  often  practically,  united 
in  the  same  person  or  persons. 

112.  Also,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  view^  the  dis- 
tinction, between  these  two  kinds  of  law,  because  the  possible 
range  of  law  is  wider  in  proportion  to  their  separation. 
There  are  many  points  of  conduct  respecting  which  the  na- 
tion may  wisely  express  its  will  by  a  written  precept  or  re- 
solve, yet  not  enforce  it  by  penalty  :*  and  the  expedient  degree 
of  penalty  is  always  quite  a  separate  consideration  from  the 
expedience  of  the  statute ;  for  the  statute  may  often  be 
better  enforced  by  mercy  than  severity,  and  is  also  easier  in 
the  bearing,  and  less  likely  to  be  abrogated.  Farther,  laws 
of  precept  have  reference  especially  to  youth,  and  concern 
themselves  with  training ;  but  laws  of  judgment  to  manhood, 

[*  Tins  is  the  only  sentence  which,  in  revising  these  essays,  I  am  now 
inclined  to  question  ;  but  the  point  is  one  of  extreme  difficult3^  There 
niigiit  be  a  law,  for  instance,  of  curfew,  that  canulesshoukl  be  put  out, 
unless  for  necessar}"^  service,  at  such  and  such  an  liour,  the  idea  of 
"  necessary  service"  being  quite  indefinable,  and  no  penalty  possible  ; 
yet  there  would  be  a  distinct  consciousness  of  illegal  conduct  in  young 
ladies'  minds  who  danced  by  candlelight  till  dawn.] 
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and  concern  tliemselves  with  remedy  and  reward.  There  is 
a  highly  curious  feeling  in  the  English  mind  against  educa- 
tional law :  we  think  no  man's  liberty  should  be  interfered 
with  till  he  has  done  irrevocable  wrong;  whereas  it  is  then 
just  too  late  for  the  only  gracious  and  kingly  interference, 
which  is  to  hinder  him  from  doing  it.  Make  your  educational 
laws  strict,  and  your  criminal  ones  may  be  gentle ;  but, 
leave  youth  its  liberty,  and  you  will  have  to  dig  dungeons  for 
age.  And  it  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  "  wear  the  yoke  in 
his  youth:  "  for  the  reins  may  then  be  of  silken  thread;  and 
with  sweet  chime  of  silver  bells  at  the  bridle ;  but,  for  the 
captivity  of  age,  you  must  forge  the  iron  fetter,  and  cast  the 
passing  bell. 

113.  Since  no  law  can  be,  in  a  final  or  true  sense,  estab- 
lished, but  by  right,  (all  unjust  laws  involving  the  ultimate 
necessity  of  their  own  abrogation),  the  law-giving  can  only 
become  a  law-sustaining  power  in  so  far  as  it  is  Royal,  or 
"  right  doing;  " — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  rules,  not  mis-rules, 
and  orders,  not  dis-orders,  the  things  submitted  to  it. 
Throned  on  this  rock  of  justice,  the  kingh^  power  becomes 
established  and  establishing;  "<?£?«?,"  or  divine,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  literally  true  that  no  ruler  can  err,  so  long  as  he 
is  a  ruler,  or  apytov  cj^Ji!?  d^aaprdvti  -wTi  ora>  any<u.>  tj  ;  per- 
verted by  careless  thought,  which  has  cost  the  world 
somewhat,  into — ''  the  king  can  do  no  wrong." 

114.  B.  Meristic  Law,*  or  that  of  the  tenure  of  property, 
first  determines  what  ever^^  individual  possesses  by  right, 
and  secures  it  to  him ;  and  what  he  possesses  by  wrong, 
and  deprives  him  of  it.  But  it  has  a  far  higher  provisory  func- 
tion :  it  determines  what  every  man  should  possess,  and  puts 
it  Avithin  his  reach  on  due  conditions ;  and  what  he  should  not 
possess,  and  puts  this  out  of  his  reach,  conclusively. 

115.  Every  article  of  human  wealth  has  certain  condi- 
tions  attached   to   its   merited   possession ;    when    these    are 

[*  Read  this  and  the  next  paragraph  with  attention  ;  the}'  contain 
clear  statements,  whieh  I  cannot  mend,  of  things  most  necessary.] 
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unobserved,  possession  becomes  rapine.  And  the  object  of 
nieristic  law  is  not  only  to  secure  to  every  man  his  rightful 
share  (the  share,  that  is,  Avhich  he  has  worked  for,  produced, 
or  received  by  gift  from  a  rightful  owner),  but  to  enforce 
the  due  conditions  of  possession,  as  far  as  law  may  con- 
veniently reach ;  for  instance,  that  land  shall  not  be  wan- 
tonly allowed  to  run  to  waste,  that  streams  shall  not  be 
poisoned  by  the  persons  through  whose  properties  they  pass, 
nor  air  bo  rendered  unwholesome  beyond  given  limits.  Laws 
of  this  kind  exist  already  in  rudimentary  degree,  but  need 
large  development :  the  just  laws  respecting  the  possession 
of  works  of  art  have  not  hitherto  been  so  much  as  conceived, 
and  the  daily  loss  of  national  wealth,  and  of  its  use,  in  this 
respect,  is  quite  incalculable.  And  these  laws  need  revision 
quite  as  much  respecting  property  in  national  as  in  private 
hands.  For  instance:  the  public  are  under  a  vague  impres- 
sion that,  because  they  have  paid  for  the  contents  of  the 
British  Museum,  every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  see  and  to 
handle  them.  But  the  public  have  similarly  paid  for  the 
contents  of  Woolwich  arsenal;  yet  do  not  expect  free  access 
to  it,  or  handling  of  its  contents.  The  British  Museum  is 
neither  a  free  circulating  library,  nor  a  free  school ;  it  is  a 
place  for  the  safe  preservation,  and  exhibition  on  due  occa- 
sion, of  unique  books,  unique  objects  of  natural  history,  and 
unique  works  of  art ;  its  books  can  no  more  be  used  by  every- 
body than  its  coins  can  be  handled,  or  its  statues  cast.  There 
ought  to  be  free  libraries  in  every  quarter  of  London,  with 
large  and  complete  reading-rooms  attached;  so  also  free  edu- 
cational museums  should  be  open  in  every  quarter  of  London, 
all  day  long,  and  till  late  at  night,  well  lighted,  well  cata- 
logued, and  rich  in  contents  both  of  art  and  natural  history. 
But  neither  the  British  Museum  nor  Xational  Gallery  is  a 
school ;  they  are  treasuries;  and  both  should  be  severely  re- 
stricted in  access  and  in  use.  L'nless  some  order  of  this 
kind  is  made,  and  that  soon,  for  the  MSS.  department  of  the 
Museum,  (its  superintendents  have  sorrowfully  told  mo  this, 
aiid   repeatedly,)    the  best   MSS.   in  the  collection  Avill  bo 
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destroyed,  irretrievably,  by  the  careless  and  continual  hand- 
ling to  which  they  are  now  subjected. 

Finally,  in  certain  conditions  of  a  nation's  progress,  laws 
limiting  accumulation  of  any  kind  of  property  may  be  found 
expedient. 

116.  C.  Critic  Law  determines  questions  of  injury,  and 
assigns  due  rewards  and  punishments  to  conduct. 

Two  curious  economical  questions  arise  laterally  with 
respect  to  this  branch  of  law,  namely,  the  cost  of  crime,  and 
the  cost  of  judgment.  The  cost  of  crime  is  endured  hy 
nations  ignorantly,  that  expense  being  nowhere  stated  in 
their  budgets;  the  cost  of  judgment,  patiently,  (provided 
only  it  can  be  had  pure  for  the  money,)  because  the  science, 
or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  the  art,  of  law,  is  felt  to 
found  a  noble  profession  and  discipline ;  so  that  civilized 
nations  are  usually  glad  that  a  number  of  persons  should  be 
supported  by  exercise  in  oratory  and  analysis.  But  it  has 
not  yet  been  calculated  what  the  practical  value  might  have 
been,  in  other  directions,  of  the  intelligence  now  occupied 
in  deciding,  through  courses  of  years,  what  might  have  been 
decided  as  justly,  had  the  date  of  judgment  been  fixed,  in  as 
many  hours.  Imagine  one-half  of  the  funds  which  any 
great  nation  devotes  to  dispute  by  law,  applied  to  the  deter- 
mination of  physical  questions  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and 
theoretic  science;  and  calculate  the  probable  results  within 
the  next  ten  years ! 

I  say  nothing  yet  of  the  more  deadly,  more  lamentable 
loss,  involved  in  the  use  of  purchased,  instead  of  personal, 

justice "  ^-azrcD  —ap'  aXXiuv — a.-opia<>iy.ziu)-j.' 

117.  In  order  to  true  analysis  of  critic  law,  we  nmst 
understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "  injury." 

We  commonly  understand  by  it,  any  kind  of  harm  done 
by  one  man  to  another;  but  we  do  not  define  the  idea  of 
harm :  sometimes  we  limit  it  to  the  harm  which  the  sufferer 
is  conscious  of;  whereas  much  the  worst  injuries  are  those 
he  is  unconscious  of;  and,  at  other  times,  we  limit  the  idea 
6 
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to  violence,  or  restraint ;  -whereas  much  the  worse  forms  of 
injury  are  to  be  accomplished  by  indolence,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  restraint. 

118.  "  Injury "  is  then  simply  the  refusal,  or  violation 
of,  any  man's  right  or  claim  upon  his  fcllov/s:  which  claim, 
much  talked  of  in  modern  times,  under  the  term  "  right,"  is 
mainly  resolvable  into  two  branches:  a  man's  claim  not  to 
be  hindered  from  doing  what  he  should ;  and  his  claim  to  be 
hindered  from  doing  what  he  should  not ;  these  two  forms  of 
hindrance  being  intensified  by  reward,  help,  and  fortune, 
or  Fors,  on  one  side,  and  by  punishment,  impediment,  and 
even  final  arrest,  or  Mors,  on  the  other. 

119.  jSTow,  in  order  to  a  man's  obtaining  these  two  rights, 
it  is  clearly  needful  that  the  worth  of  him  should  be  approxi- 
mately known;  as  well  as  the  ivant  of  worth,  which  has,  un- 
happily, been  usually  the  principal  subject  of  study  for 
critic  law,  careful  hitherto  only  to  mark  degrees  of  de-merit, 
instead  of  merit; — assigning,  indeed,  to  the  i^eficiencies  (not 
always,  alas!  even  to  these)  just  estimate,  fine,  or  penalty; 
but  to  the  £'/ficiencies,  on  the  other  side,  which  are  by  much 
the  more  interesting,  as  well  as  the  only  profitable  part  of 
its  subject,  assigning  neither  estimate  nor  aid. 

120.  Kow,  it  is  in  this  higher  and  perfect  function  of 
critic  law,  enabling  instead  of  (disabling,  that  it  becomes  truly 
Kingly,  instead  of  Draconic;  (what  Providence  gave  the 
great,  wrathful  legislator  his  name  ?)  :  that  is,  it  becomes  the 
law  of  man  and  of  life,  instead  of  the  law  of  the  worm  and 
of  death — both  of  these  laws  being  set  in  changeless  poise 
one  against  another,  and  the  enforcement  of  both  being  the 
eternal  function  of  the  lawgiver,  and  true  claim  of  every 
living  soul:  such  claim  being  indeed  strong  to  be  mercifully 
hindered,  and  even,  if  need  be,  abolished,  when  longer 
existence  means  only  deeper  destruction,  but  stronger  still 
to  be  mercifully  helped,  and  recreated,  when  longer  existence 
and  new^  creation  mean  nobler  life.  So  that  reward  and 
punishment  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  mainly*  into 

[*  Mainly  ;  not  altogether.    Conclusive  reward  of  high  virtue  is  lov- 
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help  and  Lindrance;  and  these  again  will  issue  naturally 
from  true  recognition  of  deserving,  and  the  just  reverence 
and  just  wrath  which  follow  instinctively  on  such  recog- 
nition. 

121.  I  say, "  follow/'  but,  in  reality,  they  are  part  of  the 
recognition.  Reverence  is  as  instinctive  as  anger ; — both  of 
them  instant  on  true  vision :  it  is  sight  and  understanding 
that  we  have  to  teach,  and  these  are  reverence.  Make  a  man 
perceive  worth,  and  in  its  reflection  he  sees  his  own  relative 
unworth,  and  worships  thereupon  inevitably,  not  with  stitf 
courtesy,  but  rejoicingly,  passionately,  and,  best  of  all,  rest- 
fully:  for  the  inner  capacity  of  awe  and  love  is  infinite  in 
man ;  and  only  in  finding  these,  can  we  find  peace.  And  the 
common  insolences  and  petulances  of  the  people,  and  their 
talk  of  equality,  are  not  irreverence  in  them  in  the  least,  but 
mere  blindness,  stupefaction,  and  fog  in  the  brains,"  the  first 
sigTi  of  any  cleansing  away  of  which  is,  that  they  gain  some 
power  of  discerning,  and  some  patience  in  submitting  to,  their 
true  counselors  and  governors.  In  the  mode  of  such  dis- 
cernment consists  the  real  "  constitution  "  of  the  state,  more 
than  in  the  titles  or  offices  of  the  discerned  person ;  for  it  is 
no  matter,  save  in  degree  of  mischief,  to  what  ofEce  a  man 
is  appointed,  if  he  cannot  fulfil  it. 

122.  III.    GOVERXMEXT   EY    CoUXCIL. 

This  is  the  determination,  by  living  authority,  of  the 
national  conduct  to  be  observed  under  existing  circumstances ; 
and  the  modification  or  enlargement,  abrogation  or  enforce- 
ment, of  the  code  of  national  law  according  to  present  needs 
or  purposes.     This  government  is    necessarily   always    by 

ing  and  crowniii.s;.  not  helping  :  and  conclusive  punishment  of  deep 
vice  is  hating  and  crusliing,  not  merely  hindering.] 

*  Compare  Chaucer's  "  villany  "  (clownishness). 

Full  foul  and  chorlishe  seemed  she, 
And  eke  villanous  for  to  be, 
And  little  coidde  of  norture 
To  worship  any  creature. 
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council,  for  though  the  authority  of  it  may  be  vested  in  one 
person,  that  person  cannot  form  any  opinion  on  a  matter 
of  public  interest  but  by  (voluntarily  or  involuntarily)  sub- 
mitting himself  to  the  influence  of  others. 

This  government  is  always  twofold — visible  and  invisible. 

The  visible  government  is  that  which  nominally  carries 
on  the  national  business ;  determines  its  foreign  relations, 
raises  taxes,  levies  soldiers,  orders  war  or  peace,  and  other- 
wise becomes  the  arbiter  of  the  national  fortune.  The  in- 
visible government  is  that  exercised  by  all  energetic  and 
intelligent  men,  each  in  his  sphere,  regulating  the  inner  will 
and  secret  ways  of  the  people,  essentially  forming  its  char- 
acter, and  preparing  its  fate. 

Visible  governments  are  the  toys  of  some  nations,  the 
diseases  of  others,  the  harness  of  some,  the  burdens  of  more, 
the  necessity  of  all.  Sometimes  their  career  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  people,  and  to  write  it,  as  the  national 
history,  is  as  if  one  should  number  the  accidents  which  befall 
a  man's  weapons  and  wardrobe,  and  call  the  list  his  biogra- 
phy, l^evertheless,  a  truly  noble  and  wise  nation  necessarily 
has  a  noble  and  wise  visible  government,  for  its  wisdom 
issues  in  that  conclusively. 

123.  Visible  governments  are,  in  their  agencies,  capable 
of  three  pure  forms,  and  of  no  more  than  three. 

They  are  either  monarchies,  where  the  authority  is  vested 
in  one  person ;  oligarchies,  when  it  is  vested  in  a  minority ; 
or  democracies,  when  vested  in  a  majority. 

But  these  three  forms  are  not  only,  in  practice,  variously 
limited  and  combined,  but  capable  of  infinite  difference  in 
character  and  use,  receiving  specific  names  according  to  their 
variations;  which  names,  being  nowise  agreed  upon,  nor 
consistently  used,  either  in  thought  or  writing,  no  man  can 
at  present  tell,  in  speaking  of  any  kind  of  government, 
whether  he  is  understood;  nor,  in  hearing,  whether  he  under- 
stands. Tlius  we  usually  call  a  just  government  by  one 
person  a  monarchy,  and  an  unjust  and  cruel  one,  a  tyranny: 
this  might  be  reasonable  if  it  had  reference  to  the  divinity 
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of  true  government ;  but  to  limit  the  term  "  oligarchy  "  to 
government  by  a  few  rich  people,  and  to  call  government  by 
a  few  wise  or  noble  people  "  aristocracy,"  evidently  is  absurd, 
unless  it  were  proved  that  rich  people  never  could  be  wise,  or 
noble  people  rich ;  and  farther  absurd,  because  there  are 
other  distinctions  in  character,  as  well  as  riches  or  wisdom 
(greater  purity  of  race,  or  strength  of  purpose,  for  instance), 
which  may  give  the  power  of  government  to  the  few.  So 
that  if  we  had  to  give  names  to  every  group  or  kind  of 
minority,  we  should  have  verbiage  enough.  But  there  is 
only   one   right  name — "  oligarchy." 

124.  So  also  the  terms  "republic"  and  "democracy"* 
are  confused,  especially  in  modern  use ;  and  both  of  them 
are  liable  to  every  sort  of  misconception.  A  republic  means, 
properly,  a  polity  in  which  the  state,  with  its  all,  is  at  every 
man's  service,  and  every  man,  with  his  all,  at  the  state's 
service — (people  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  last  condition,) 
but  its  government  may  nevertheless  be  oligarchic  (consular, 
or  decemviral,  for  instance),  or  monarchic  (dictatorial). 
But  a  democracy  means  a  state  in  which  the  government 
rests  directly  with  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  And  both 
these  conditions  have  been  judged  only  by  such  accidents 
and  aspects  of  them  as  each  of  us  has  had  experience  of;  and 
sometimes  both  have  been  confused  with  anarchy,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  at  present  to  talk  of  the  "  failure  of  republican  insti- 
tutions in  America,"  when  there  has  never  yet  been  in 
America  any  such  thing  as  an  institution,  but  only  defiance 
of  institution ;  neither  any  such  thing  as  a  res-'puhlica,  but 
only  a  multitudinous  res-privata;  every  man  for  himself.  It 
is  not  republicanism  which  fails  now  in  America ;  it  is  your 
model  science  of  political  economy,  brought  to  its  perfect 
practice.  There  you  may  see  competition,  and  the  "  law 
of  demand  and  supply,"   (especially  in  paper),  in  beautiful 

\*  I  leave  this  paragraph,  in  every  syllable,  as  it  was  written,  during 
the  rage  of  the  American  war  ;  it  was  meant  to  refer,  however,  chiefly 
to  the  Northerns  :  what  modification  its  hot  and  partial  terms  require 
I  will  give  in  another  place  :  let  it  stand  liere  as  it  stood.] 
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and  unhiiidoreJ  operation.'^  Lust  of  wealth,  and  trust  in  it; 
vulgar  faith  in  magnitude  and  multitude,  instead  of  noble- 
ness ;  besides  that  faith  natural  to  backwoods-men-^— ''  lucum 
ligna/'f — perpetual  self-contemplation  issuing  in  passionate 
vanity;  total  ignorance  of  the  finer  and  higher  arts,  and  of 
all  that  they  teach  and  bestow;  and  the  discontent  of  ener- 
getic minds  unoccupied,  frantic  with  hope  of  uncomprehended 
change,  and  progress  they  know  not  whither  ;:|:  these  are 
the  things  that  have  "  failed "  in  America ;  and  yet  not 
altogether  failed — it  is  not  collapse,  but  collision ;  the  great- 
est railroad  accident  on  record,  with  fire  caught  from  the 
furnace,  and  Catiline's  quenching  "  non  aqua,  sed  ruina,"  § 
But  I  see  not,  in  any  of  our  talk  of  them,  justice  enough  dono 
to  their  erratic  strength  of  purpose,  nor  any  estimate  taken 
of  the  strength  of  endurance  of  domestic  sorroAv,  in  what 
their  women  and  children  suppose  a  righteous  cause.  x\nd 
out  of  that  endurance  and  suffering,  its  o^^^l  fruit  will  be 

*  Supply  and  demand  !  Alas !  for  what  noble  work  was  there  ever 
any  andible  "  demand  "  ill  that  poor  sense  (Past  and  Present)?  Nay, 
the  demand  is  not  loud,  even  for  ignoble  work.  See  "Average  Earn- 
ings of  Betty  Taylor,"  in  Times  of  4tli  February  of  this  year  [180:{]  : 
'•  Worked  from  Monday  morning  at  8  A.  M.  to  Friday  night  at  5.30  P.  M. 
for  Is  SJrf." — Laissez  faire.  [This  kind  of  slavery  finds  no  Abolitionists 
that  I  hear  of.] 

[\  "  That  the  sacred  grove  is  nothing  but  logs.  "J 

X  Ames,  by  report  of  Waldo  Emerson,  says  "  that  a  monarchy  is  a 
merchantman,  wliich  sails  well,  but  will  soTnetimes  strike  on  a  rock,  and 
go  to  the  bottom;  wliilsta  republic  is  a  raft,  which  would  never  sink,  but 
tlien  your  feet  are  always  in  the  water."  Yes,  that  is  comfortable  ;  and 
though  your  raft  cannot  sink  (being  too  worthless  for  that),  it  ma}'  go 
to  pieces,  I  suppose,  when  the  four  winds  (\'Our  only  pilots)  steer  com- 
petitively from  its  four  corners,  and  carry  it,  wf  b-upivbq  Bopir/g  (pnpei^aiv 
annidar^  and  then  more  than  your  feet  will  be  in  the  water. 

[§  "  Not  with  water,  but  with  ruin."  The  wor.st  ruin  being  that 
which  the  Americans  chiefly  boast  of.  They  sent  all  their  best  and 
honestest  j'ouths,  Harvard  Uni  versitv  men  and  tlie  like,  to  tliat  accursed 
war ;  got  them  nearly  all  shot ;  wrote  prett%'  biographies  (to  the  ages 
of  17,  18,  19)  and  epitaplis  for  them  ;  and  so,  having  washed  all  the 
salt  out  of  the  nation  in  blood,  left  themselves  to  putrefaction,  and  the 
morality  of  New  York.] 
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born  with  time;  \^not  abolition  of  slavery,  however.  See 
§  130]  and  Carlyle's  prophecy  of  them  (June,  1850),  as  it 
has  now  come  true  in  the  first  clause,  will,   in  the  last: — • 

''  America,  too,  will  find  that  caucuses,  division-lists, 
stump-oratory,  and  speeches  to  Buncombe  will  not  carry  men 
to  the  immortal  gods ;  that  the  Washington  Congress,  and 
constitutional  battle  of  Kilkenny  cats  is  there,  as  here,  naught 
for  such  objects;  quite  incompetent  for  such;  and,  in  fine, 
that  said  sublime  constitutional  arrangement  will  require  to 
be  (with  terrible  throes,  and  travail  such  as  few  expect  yet) 
remodeled,  abridged,  extended,  suppressed,  torn  asunder,  put 
together  again ; — not  without  heroic  labor  and  eifort,  quite 
other  than  that  of  the  stump-orator  and  the  revival  preacher, 
one  day." 

125.*  Understand,  then,  once  for  all,  that  no  form  of 
government,  provided  it  be  a  government  at  all,  is,  as  such, 
to  be  either  condemned  or  praised,  or  contested  for  in  any- 
wise, but  by  fools.  But  all  forms  of  government  are  good 
just  so  far  as  they  attain  this  one  vital  necessity  of  policy — 
tliat  the  wise  and  kind,  few  or  many,  shall  govern  the  unwise 
and  unkind;  and  they  are  evil  so  far  as  they  miss  of  this, 
or  reverse  it.  Nor  does  the  form,  in  any  case,  signify  one 
whit,  but  its  firmness,  and  adaptation  to  the  need;  for  if 
there  be  many  foolish  persons  in  a  state,  and  few  w'ise,  then 
it  is  good  that  the  few  govern ;  and  if  there  be  many  wise, 
and  few  foolish,  then  it  is  good  that  the  many  govern ;  and 
if  many  be  wise,  yet  one  wiser,  then  it  is  good  that  one 
should  govern ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  we  may  have  "  the  ant's 
republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees,"  both  good  in  their  kind ; 
one  for  groping,  and  the  other  for  building;  and  nobler  still, 
for  flying ; — the  Ducal  monarchy  f  of  those 

Intelligent  of  seasons,  that  set  forth 
The  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas. 

[*  This  paragraph  contains  the  gist  of  all  that  precede.] 
[t  Whenever  you  are  puzzled  by  any  apparently  mistaken  use  of 
words  in  these  essays,  take  your  dictionary,  remembering  I  had  to  fix 
terms,  as  well  as  principles.     A  Duke  is  a  "  dux  "  or  "  leader  ;  "  the  fly- 
ing wedge  of  cranes  is  under  a  "  ducal  monarch  " — a  very  different 
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126.  Nor  need  we  want  f^xamples,  among  the  inferior 
creatures,  of  dissoluteness,  as  well  as  resoluteness,  in  govern- 
ment. I  once  saw  democracy  finely  illustrated  by  the  beetles 
of  North  Switzerland,  who  by  universal  sulfrnge,  and  elytric 
acclamation,  one  May  twilight,  carried  it,  that  they  would 
fly  over  the  Lake  of  Zug;  and  flew  short,  to  the  great  dis- 
figurement of  the  Lake  of  Zug,  —  Kavddpou  Xt/irjv —  over 
some  leagues  square,  and  to  the  close  of  the  cockchafer 
democracy  for  that  yeflr.  Then,  for  tyranny,  the  old  fable 
of  the  frogs  and  the  stork  finely  touches  one  form  of  it ;  but 
truth  \\i\\  image  it  more  closely  than  fable,  for  tyranny  is 
not  complete  when  it  is  only  over  the  idle,  but  when  it  is 
over  the  laborious  and  the  blind.  This  description  of  peli- 
cans and  climbing  perch,  which  I  find  quoted  in  one  of  our 
popular  natural  histories,  out  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennant's 
Ceylon,  comes  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  true  image  of  the 
thing : — 

"  Heavy  rains  came  on,  and  as  we  stood  on  the  high 
ground,  we  observed  a  pelican  on  the  margin  of  the  shallow 
pool  gorging  himself;  our  people  went  towards  him,  and 
raised  a  cry  of  '  Fish,  fish ! '  We  hurried  down,  and  found 
numbers  of  fish  struggliug  upward  through  the  grass,  in  the 
rills  formed  by  the  trickling  of  the  rain.  There  was  scarcely 
water  to  cover  them,  but  nevertheless  they  made  rapid 
progress  up  the  bank,  on  which  our  followers  collected  about 
two  baskets  of  them.  They  were  forcing  their  way  up  the 
knoll,  and  had  they  not  been  interrupted,  first  by  the  pelican, 
and  afterwards  by  ourselves,  they  would  in  a  few  minutes 
have  gained  the  highest  point,  and  descended  on  the  other 
side  into  a  pool  which  formed  another  portion  of  the  tank. 
In  going  this  distance,  however,  they  must  have  used  muscu- 
lar exertion  enough  to  have  taken  them  half  a  mile  on  level 
ground ;  for  at  these  places  all  the  cattle  and  wild  animals 
of  the  neighborhood  had  latterly  come  to  drink,  so  that  the 
surface  was  everywhere  indented  with  footmarks,  in  addition 

personage  from  a  queen-bee.     The  Venetians,  with  a  beautiful  instinct, 
gave  the  name  to  their  King  of  the  Sea.] 
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to  the  cracks  in  the  surrounding  baked  mud,  into  which  the 
fish  tumbled  in  their  progress.  In  those  holes,  which  were 
deep,  and  the  sides  perpendicular,  thej  remained  to  die,  and 
were  carried  off  by  kites  and  crows."* 

127.  But  whether  governments  be  bad  or  good,  one  general 
disadvantage  seems  to  attach  to  them  in  modern  times — 
that  they  are  all  costly.f  This,  however,  is  not  essentially 
the  fault  of  the  governments.  If  nations  choose  to  play  at 
war,  they  will  always  find  their  governments  willing  to  lead 
the  game,  and  soon  coming  under  that  term  of  Aristophanes, 
"  yA-r^?.oi  a<Tru8wvy^^  "  shield-scllers."  And  when  (  -^/^'  i-). 
nr^/iazi  ^)  the  shields  take  the  form  of  iron  ships,  with 
apparatus  "  for  defense  against  liquid  fire," — as  I  see  by 
latest  accounts  they  are  now  arranging  the  decks  in  English 
dockyards — they  become  costly  biers  enough  for  the  gray 
convoy  of  chief-mourner  waves,  wreathed  with  funereal  foam, 
to  bear  back  the  dead  upon ;  the  massy  shoulders  of  those 
corpse-bearers  being  intended  for  quite  other  work,  and  to 
bear  the  living,  and  food  for  the  living,  if  we  would  let  theni. 

128.  Xor  have  we  the  least  right  to  complain  of  our 
governments  being  expensive,  so  long  as  we  set  the  govern- 
ment to  do  precisely  the  ivorh  ivhich  brings  no  return.  If 
our  present  doctrines  of  political  economy  be  just,  let  us 
trust  them  to  the  utmost ;  take  that  war  business  out  of  the 
government's  hands,  and  test  therein  the  principles  of  supply 
and  demand.  Let  our  future  sieges  of  Sebastopol  be  done 
by  contract — no  capture,  no  pay — (I  admit  that  things 
might  sometimes  go  better  so)  ;  and  let  us  sell  the  commands 
of  our  prospective  battles,  with  our  vicarages,  to  the  lowest 

[*  This  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  French  under  the  tyrannies  of  their 
Pelican  Kings,  before  the  Revolution.  But  they  must  find  other  than 
Pelican  Kings — or  rather,  Pelican  Kings  of  the  Divine  brood,  that  feed 
their  children,  and  with  their  best  blood.] 

[t  Read  carefully,  from  this  point ;  because  here  begins  the  state- 
ment of  things  requiring  to  be  done,  which  I  am  now  re-trying  to  make 
definite  in  Fors  Clavigeixt.] 

[X  "  Evil  on  the  top  of  Evil."  Delphic  oracle,  meaning  iron  on  the 
anvil.] 
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bidder ;  so  may  wo  hnvo  cli(?ai^  victories,  and  divinity.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  have  so  much  suspicion  of  our  science 
that  we  dare  not  trust  it  on  military  or  spiritual  business, 
would  it  not  be  but  reasonable  to  try  whether  some  authori- 
tative handling  may  not  prosper  in  matters  utilitarian  ?  If 
we  were  to  set  our  governments  to  do  useful  things  instead  of 
mischievous,  possibly  even  the  apparatus  itself  might  in  time 
come  to  be  less  costly.  The  machine,  applied  to  the  building 
of  the  house,  might  perhaps  pay,  when  it  seems  not  to  pay, 
applied  to  pulling  it  down.  If  we  made  in  our  dockyards 
ships  to  carry  timber  and  coals,  instead  of  cannon,  and  with 
provision  for  the  brightening  of  domestic  solid  culinary 
fire,  instead  of  for  the  scattering  of  liquid  hostile  fire,  it 
might  have  some  effect  on  the  taxes.  Or  suppose  that  we 
tried  the  experiment  on  land  instead  of  water  carriage ; 
alread}^  the  government,  not  unapproved,  carries  letters  and 
parcels  for  us ;  larger  packages  may  in  time  follow ; — even 
general  merchandise — why  not,  at  last,  ourselves  ?  Had  the 
money  spent  in  local  mistakes  and  vain  private  litigation, 
on  the  railroads  of  England,  been  laid  out,  instead,  under 
proper  government  restraint,  on  really  useful  railroad  work, 
and  had  no  absurd  expense  been  incurred  in  ornamenting 
stations,  we  might  already  have  had, — what  ultimately  it  will 
be  found  we  must  have, — quadruple  rails,  two  for  passengers, 
and  two  for  traffic,  on  every  great  line ;  and  we  might  have 
been  carried  in  swift  safety,  and  watched  and  warded  by 
Avell-paid  pointsmen,  for  half  the  present  fares.  [For,  of 
course,  a  railroad  company  is  merely  an  association  of  turn- 
pike-keepers, who  make  the  tolls  as  high  as  they  can,  not  to 
mend  the  roads  with,  but  to  pocket.  The  public  will  in  time 
discover  this,  and  do  away  with  turnpikes  on  railroads,  as  on 
all  other  public-ways.] 

129.  Suppose  it  should  thus  turn  out,  finally,  tKat  a  true 
government  set  to  true  work,  instead  of  being  a  costly  engine, 
was  a  paying  one  ?  that  your  government,  rightly  organized, 
instead  of  itself  subsisting  by  an  income-tax,  would  produce 
its  subjects  some  subsistence  in  the  shape  of  an  income  divi- 
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dend? — police,  and  judges  duly  paid  besides,  only  with  less 
work  than  the  state  at  present  provides  for  them. 

A  true  government  set  to  true  work ! — Xot  easily  to  be 
imagined,  still  less  obtained ;  but  not  beyond  human  hope  or 
ingenuity.  Onlv  vou  will  have  to  alter  vour  election  svs- 
tems  somewhat,  first.  Xot  by  universal  suffrage,  nor  by 
votes  purchasable  with  beer,  is  such  government  to  be  had. 
That  is  to  say,  not  by  universal  equal  suffrage.  Every  man 
upwards  of  twenty,  who  had  been  convicted  of  no  legal  crime, 
should  have  his  say  in  this  matter;  but  afterwards  a  louder 
voice,  as  he  grows  older,  and  approves  himself  wiser.  If  he 
has  one  vote  at  twenty,  he  should  have  two  at  thirty,  four  at 
forty,  ten  at  fifty.  For  every  single  vote  which  he  has  with 
an  income  of  a  hundred  a  year,  he  should  have  ten  with  an 
income  of  a  thousand,  (provided  you  first  see  to  it  that 
wealth  is,  as  nature  intended  it  to  be,  the  reward  of  sagacity 
and  industry — not  of  good  luck  in  a  scramble  or  a  lottery). 
For  every  single  vote  which  he  had  as  subordinate  in  any 
business,  he  should  have  two  when  he  became  a  master;  and 
every  office  and  authority  nationally  bestowed,  implying 
trustworthiness  and  intellect,  should  have  its  known  propor- 
tional number  of  votes  attached  to  it.  But  into  the  detail 
and  working  of  a  true  system  in  these  matters  we  cannot  now 
enter ;  we  are  concerned  as  yet  with  definitions  only,  and 
statements  of  first  principles,  which  will  be  established  now 
sufficiently  for  our  purposes  when  we  have  examined  the 
nature  of  that  form  of  government  last  on  the  list  in  §  105, 
— the  purely  ^'  Magistral,"  exciting  at  present  its  full  share 
of  public  notice,  under  its  ambiguous  title  of  "  slavery." 

130.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  ascertain  in  definite 
terms,  from  the  declaimers  against  slavery,  what  they  under- 
stand by  it.  If  they  mean  only  the  imprisonment  or  com- 
pulsion of  one  person  by  another,  such  imprisonment  or 
compulsion  being  in  many  cases  highly  expedient,  slavery, 
so  defined,  would  be  no  evil  in  itself,  but  only  in  its  abuse ; 
that  is,  when  men  are  slaves,  who  should  not  be,  or  masters, 
who  should  not  be,  or  even  the  fittest  characters  for  either 
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state,  placed  in  it  under  conditions  u'liich  should  not  be.  It 
is  not,  for  instance,  a  necessary  condition  of  slavery,  nor  a 
desirable  one,  that  parents  should  be  separated  from  children, 
or  husbands  from  wives ;  but  the  institution  of  war,  against 
which  people  declaim  with  less  violence,  effects  such  separa- 
tions,— not  unfrequently  in  a  very  permanent  manner.  To 
press  a  sailor,  seize  a  white  youth  by  conscription  for  a 
soldier,  or  carry  oif  a  black  one  for  a  laborer,  may  all  be  right 
acts  or  all  wrong  ones,  according  to  needs  and  circurastauces. 
It  is  wrong  to  scourge  a  man  unnecessarily.  So  it  is  to 
shoot  him.  Both  must  be  done  on  occasion ;  and  it  is  better 
and  kinder  to  flog  a  man  to  his  work,  than  to  leave  him  idle 
till  he  robs,  and  flog  him  afterwards.  The  essential  thing 
for  all  creatures  is  to  be  made  to  do  right ;  how  they  are  made 
to  do  it — by  pleasant  promises,  or  hard  necessities,  pathetic 
oratory,  or  the  whip — is  comparatively  immaterial.*  To 
be  deceived  is  perhaps  as  incompatible  w-ith  human  dignity 
as  to  be  whipped ;  and  I  suspect  the  last  method  to  be  not  the 
worst,  for  the  help  of  many  individuals.  The  Jewish  nation 
throve  under  it,  in  the  hand  of  a  monarch  reputed  not  unwise ; 
it  is  only  the  change  of  whip  for  scorpion  which  is  inex- 
pedient ;  and  that  change  is  as  likely  to  come  to  pass  on  the 
side  of  license  as  of  law.  For  the  true  scorpion  whips  are 
those  of  the  nation's  pleasant  vices,  which  are  to  it  as  St. 
John's  locusts — crown  on  the  head,  ravin  in  the  mouth,  and 
sting  in  the  tail.  If  it  will  not  bear  the  rule  of  Athena  and 
Apollo,  who  shepherd  without  smiting  (ou  -^yfj  viiio-^Te^), 
Athena  at  last  calls  no  more  in  the  corners  of  the  streets; 
and  then  follows  the  rule  of  Tisiphone,  who  smites  without 
shepherding. 

131.  If,  however,  by  slavery,  instead  of  absolute  compul- 
sion, is  meant  ilie  purchase,  by  money,  of  the  right  of 
compulsion,  such  purchase  is  necessarily  made  whenever  a 
portion  of  any  territory  is  transferred,  for  money,  from  one 

[*  Permit  me  to  enforce  and  reinforce  this  statement,  witli  all  earn- 
estness. It  is  the  sum  of  what  needs  most  to  be  understood,  in  the 
matter  of  education.] 
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monarch  to  another:  which  has  happened  frequently  enough 
in  history,  without  its  being  supposed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  so  transferred  became  therefore  shwes.  In 
this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  dispute  seems  about  the 
fashion  of  the  thing,  rather  than  the  fact  of  it.  There  are 
two  rocks  in  mid-sea,  on  each  of  which,  neglected  equally  by 
ii^structive  and  commercial  powers,  a  handful  of  inhabitants 
live  as  they  may.  Two  merchants  bid  for  the  two  proper- 
ties, but  not  in  the  same  terms.  One  bids  for  the  people, 
buys  them,  and  sets  them  to  work,  under  pain  of  scourge ; 
the  other  bids  for  the  rock,  buys  it,  and  throws  the  inhabit- 
ants into  the  sea.  The  former  is  the  American,  the  latter 
the  English  method,  of  slavery;  much  is  to  be  said  for,  and 
something  against,  both,  which  I  hope  to  say  in  due  time 
and  place.* 

132.  If,  however,  slavery  mean  not  merely  the  purchase 
of  the  right  of  compulsion,  but  the  purchase  of  the  body  and 
soul  of  the  creature  itself  for  money,  it  is  not,  I  think, 
among  the  black  races  that  purchases  of  this  kind  are  most 
extensively  made,  or  that  separate  souls  of  a  fine  make  fetch 
the  highest  price.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  we  shall  have 
occasion  also  to  follow  out  at  some  length,  for  in  the  worst 
instances  of  the  selling  of  souls,  we  are  apt  to  get,  when  we 
ask  if  the  sale  is  valid,  only  Pyrrhon's  answerf — '"  Xone 
can  know." 

133.  The  fact  is  that  slavery  is  not  a  political  institution 
at  all,  hut  an  inherent,  natural,  and  eternal  inheritance  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race — to  whom,  the  more  you 
give  of  their  own  free  will,  the  more  slaves  they  will  make 
themselves.  In  common  parlance,  we  idly  confuse  captivity 
with  slavery,  and  are  always  thinking  of  the  difference  be- 
tween pine-trunks  (Ariel  in  the  pine),  and  cowslip-bells 
{"  in  the  cowslip-bell  I  lie  "),  or  between  carrying  wood  and 
drinking  (Caliban's  slavery  and  freedom),  instead  of  noting 

[*A  pregnant  paragraph,  meant  against  English  and  Scotch  land- 
lords who  drive  their  people  off  the  land.] 
[t  In  Lucian's  dialogue,' "  The  sale  of  lives."] 
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the  far  more  serious  differences  between  Ariel  and  Caliban 
themselves,  and  the  means  bv  which,  practically,  that  differ- 
ence may  be  brought  about  or  diminished. 

134.*  Plato's  slave,  in  the  Polity,  who,  well  dressed  and 
washed,  aspires  to  the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter,  corre- 
sponds curiously  to  Caliban  attacking  Prospero's  cell ;  and 
there  is  an  undpr(^urrent  of  meaning  throughout,  in  the 
Tempest  as  well  as  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice;  referring  in 
this  case  to  government,  as  in  that  to  commerce.  ^lirandaf 
("the  wonderful,"  so  addressed  first  by  Ferdinand,  "Oh, 
you  wonder!")  corresponds  to  Homer's  Arete;  Ariel  and 
Caliban  are  respectively  the  spirits  of  faithful  and  imagina- 
tive labor,  opposed  to  rebellious,  hurtful,  and  slavish  labor. 
Prospero  {"  for  hope"),  a  true  governor,  is  opposed  to  Syco- 


[*  I  raise  this  analysis  of  the  Tempest  into  my  text ;  but  it  is  nothing 
but  a  hurried  note,  wliicli  I  may  never  have  time  to  expand.  I  have 
retouched  it  here  and  there  a  little,  however.] 

f  Of  Shakespeare's  names  I  will  afterwards  speak  at  more  length  : 
they  are  curiously — often  barbarously — much  by  Providence, — but  as- 
suredly not  witiiout  Shakespeare's  cunning  purpose — mixed  out  of  the 
various  traditions  he  confusedh'  adopted,  and  languages  which  he  im- 
perfectly knew.  Three  of  the  clearest  in  meaning  have  been  already 
noticed,  Desdemona,  "  ^vc6a/uovia"  "  miserable  fortune,"  is  also  plain 
enough.  Othello  is,  I  believe,  "tlie  careful ; "  all  the  calamity  of  the 
tragedy  arising  from  the  single  flaw  and  error  in  his  magnificently  col- 
lected strengtii.  Opiielia,  '•  serviceableness."  tiie  true  lost  wife  of  Ham- 
let, is  marked  as  having  a  Greek  name  by  that  of  her  brother.  Laertes  ; 
and  its  .signification  is  once  exquisitely  alluded  to  in  tliat  brother's  last 
word  of  her,  where  her  gentle  preciousness  is  opposed  to  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  churlish  clergy — "  A  ministering  angel  sliall  my  sister  be. 
when  thou  liest  howling."  Hamlet  is,  I  believe,  connected  in  some 
way  with  "homely,"  the  entire  event  of  the  tragedy  turning  on  be- 
trayal of  home  duty.  Hermione  (epfin),  "pillar-like"  (// ftMof  fjf  xf^'f'K 
'A0/)w5/-;/f.)  Titania  (rtri/vr/),  "the  queen;"  Benedict  and  Beatrice, 
"  blessed  and  blessing  ;  "  Valentine  and  Proteus,  enduring  (or  sti'ong), 
(valens).  and  changeful.  lago  and  lachimo  have  evidenth'  the  same 
root — probably  tlie  Spanish  lago,  Jacob,  "  the  sui)planter."  Leonatus, 
and  other  such  names,  are  interpreted,  or  played  with,  in  the  plays 
themselves.  For  the  interpretation  of  Sycorax.  and  reference  to  her 
raven's  feather,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  R.  Wise. 
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rax,  the  mother  of  slavery,  her  name  "  Swine-raven  "  indi- 
cating at  once  brntalitj  and  deathfuhiess ;  hence  the  line — 

"  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed  witli  raven's  feather  " — etc. 

For  all  these  dreams  of  Shakespeare,  as  those  of  true  and 

strong  men  mnst  be,  are  "  <pavTd(Timra  Oela^  xa\  axidi  ribv 
oyTuj'j  " —  divine  phantasms,  and  shadows  of  things  that 
are  We  hardly  tell  our  children,  willingly,  a  fable  with  no 
purport  in  it ;  yet  we  think  God  sends  his  best  messengers 
only  to  sing  fairy  tales  to  us,  fond  and  empty.  The  Tempest 
is  just  like  a  grotesque  in  a  rich  missal,  "  clasped  where 
paynims  pray."  Ariel  is  the  spirit  of  generous  and  free- 
hearted service,  in  early  stages  of  human  society  oppressed  by 
ignorance  and  wild  tyranny:  venting  groans  as  fast  as  mill- 
wheels  strike ;  in  shipwreck  of  states,  dreadful ;  so  that  "  all 
but  mariners  plunge  in  the  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel,  then  all 
afire  with  me/'  yet  having  in  itself  the  will  and  sweetness  of 
truest  peace,  whence  that  is  especially  called  "  Ariel's  "  song, 
"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sandsj  and  there,  take  hands,,  cour- 
tesied  when  you  have,  and  kissed,  the  wild  waves  whist : " 
(mind,  it  is  "  cortesia,"  not  "curtsey,")  and  read  "quiet" 
for  "  whist,"  if  you  want  the  full  sense.  Then  you  may 
indeed  foot  it  featly,  and  sweet  spirits  bear  the  burden  for 
you — with  watch  in  the  night,  and  call  in  early  morning. 
The  vis  viva  in  elemental  transformation  follows — "  Full 
fathom  five  thy  father  lies,  of  his  bones  are  coral  made." 
Then,  giving  rest  after  labor,  it  "  fetches  dew  from  the  still 
vext  Bfermoothes,  and,  with  a  charm  joined  to  their  suffered 
labor,  leaves  men  asleep."  Snatching  away  the  feast  of  the 
cruel,  it  seems  to  them  as  a  harpy ;  followed  by  the  utterly 
vile,  who  cannot  see  it  in  any  shape,  but  to  whom  it  is  the 
picture  of  nobody,  it  still  gives  shrill  harmony  to  their  false 
and  mocking  catch,  "  Thought  is  free ;  "  but  leads  them  into 
briars  and  foul  places,  and  at  last  hollas  the  hounds  upon  them. 
Minister  of  fate  against  the  great  criminal,  it  joins  itself 
with  the  "  incensed  seas  and  shores  " — the  sword  that  layeth 
at  it  cannot  hold,  and  may  "  with  bemocked-at  stabs  as  soon 
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kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish  one  dowle  that  is  in 
its  plume."  As  the  guide  and  aid  of  true  love,  it  is  always 
called  by  Prospero  ''fine"  (the  French  "fine,"  not  the 
English),  or  "delicate  " — another  long  note  would  be  neede<l 
to  explain  all  the  meaning  in  this  word.  Lastly,  its  work 
done,  and  war,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  elements.  The  in- 
tense significance  of  the  last  song,  "  Where  the  bee  sucks,"  I 
will  examine  in  its  due  place. 

The  types  of  slavery  in  Caliban  are  more  palpable,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  now :  though  I  will  notice  them  also, 
severally,  in  their  proper  places; — the  heart  of  his  slavery 
is  in  his  worship :  "  That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial — 
liquor-."  But,  in  illustration  of  the  sense  in  which  the  Latin 
"  benignus  "  and  "'  malignus  "  are  to  be  coupled  with  Eleu- 
theria  and  Douleia,  note  that  Caliban's  torment  is  always  the 
physical  reflection  of  his  own  nature — "  cramps  "  and  "  side 
stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  thou  shalt  be  pinched, 
as  thick  as  honeycombs :  "  the  whole  nature  of  slavery  being 
one  cramp  and  cretinous  contraction.  Fancy  this  of  Ariel ! 
You  may  fetter  him,  but  you  set  no  mark  on  him ;  you  may 
put  him  to  hard  work  and  far  journey,  but  you  cannot  give 
him  a  cramp. 

135.  I  should  dwell,  even  in  these  prefatory  papers,  at 
more  length  on  this  subject  of  slavery,  had  not  all  I  would 
say  been  said  already,  in  vain,  (not,  as  I  hope,  ultimately  in 
vain,)  by  Carlyle,  in  the  first  of  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets, 
which  I  commend  to  the  reader's  gravest  reading;  together 
with  that  as  much  neglected,  and  still  more  immediately 
needed,  on  model  prisons,  and  with  the  great  cbapter  on 
"Permanence"  (fifth  of  the  last  section  of  "  Past  and 
Present "),  which  sums  what  is  known,  and  foreshadows,  or 
rather  forelights,  all  that  is  to  be  learned  of  Xational  Dis- 
cipline. I  have  only  here  farther  to  examine  the  nature  of 
one  world-wide  and  everlasting  form  of  slavery,  wholesome  in 
use,  as  deadly  in  abuse ; — the  service  of  the  rich  by  the  poor. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


MASTEKSHIP. 


136.  As  in  all  previous  discussions  of  our  subject,  "^-e 
must  study  the  relation  of  the  commanding  rich  to  the  obey- 
ing poor  in  its  simplest  elements,  in  order  to  reach  its  first 
principles. 

The  simplest  state  of  it,  then,  is  this:*  a  wise  and  provi- 
dent person  works  much,  consumes  little,  and  lays  by  a  store ; 
an  improvident  person  works  little,  consumes  all  his  produce, 
and  lays  by  no  store.  Accident  interrupts  the  daily  work, 
or  renders  it  less  productive;  the  idle  person  must  then 
starve  or  be  supported  by  the  provident  one,  who,  having  him 
thus  at  his  mercy,  may  either  refuse  to  maintain  him  alto- 
gether, or,  which  will  evidently  be  more  to  his  own  interest, 
say  to  him,  "  I  will  maintain  you,  indeed,  but  you  shall  now 
work  hard,  instead  of  indolently,  and  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  lay  by  what  you  save,  as  you  might  have  done,  had  you 
remained  independent,  I  will  take  all  the  surplus.  You 
would  not  lay  it  up  for  yourself;  it  is  wholly  your  own  fault 
that  has  thrown  you  into  my  power,  and  I  will  force  you  to 
work,  or  starve ;  yet  you  shall  have  no  profit  of  your  work, 
only  your  daily  bread  for  it;  [and  competition  shall  deter- 
mine how  much  of  thatf  ]."    This  mode  of  treatment  has  now 

*  In  the  present  general  examination  I  concede  so  much  to  ordinary 
economists  as  to  ignore  all  innocent  poverty.  I  adapt  my  reasoning, 
for  once,  to  tlie  modern  English  practical  mind,  by  assuming  poverty 
to  be  always  criminal  ;  the  conceivable  exceptions  we  will  examine 
afterwards. 

[f  I  have  no  terms  of  English,  and  can  find  none  in  Greek  nor  Latin, 
nor  in  anyotlier  strong  language  known  to  me.  contemptuous  enough 
to  attack  the  bestial  idiotism  of  the  modern  theory  that  wages  are  to 
be  measured  bv  competition.] 
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become  so  universal  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  natural 
— nay,  the  only  possible  one  ;  and  the  market  wages  are  calmly 
defined  by  economists  as  ""  the  sum  which  will  maintain  the 
laborer." 

137.  Tlie  power  of  the  provident  person  to  do  this  is  only 
checked  by  the  correlative  power  of  some  neighbor  of  simi- 
larly frugal  habits,  who  says  to  the  laborer — "  I  will  give 
you  a  little  more  than  this  other  provident  person:  come 
and   work   for  mc." 

The  power  of  the  provident  over  the  improvident  depends 
thus,  primarily,  on  their  relative  numbers;  secondarily,  on 
the  modes  of  agreement  of  the  adverse  parties  with  each 
other.  The  accidental  level  of  wages  is  a  variable  function 
of  the  number  of  provident  and  idle  persons  in  the  world, 
of  the  enmity  between  them  as  classes,  and  of  the  agreement 
between  those  of  the  same  class.  It  depends,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  on  moral  conditions. 

138.  Supposing  the  rich  to  be  entirely  selfish,  it  is  always 
for  their  interest  that  the  poor  should  he  as  numerous  as  they 
can  employ,  and  restrain.  For,  granting  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation is  no  larger  than  the  ground  can  easily  maintain — that 
the  classes  are  stringently  divided — and  that  there  is  s'ense 
or  strength  of  hand  enough  with  the  rich  to  secure  obedience ; 
then,  if  nine-tenths  of  a  nation  are  poor,  the  remaining  tenth 
have  the  service  of  nine  persons  each;*  but,  if  eight-tenths 
are  poor,  only  of  four  each;  if  seven-tenths  are  poor,  of  two 
and  a  third  each ;  if  six-tenths  are  poor,  of  one  and  a  half 
each ;  and  if  five-tenths  are  poor,  of  only  one  each.  But, 
practically,  if  the  rich  strive  always  to  obtain  more  power 
over  the  poor,  instead  of  to  raise  them — and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  poor  become  continually  more  vicious  and  numer- 
ous, through  neglect  and  oppression, — though  the  range  of 

*  I  say  nothing  yet  of  the  quality  of  the  servants,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  the  gist  of  the  business.  Will  you  have  Paul  Veronese  to  paint 
your  ceiling,  or  the  plumber  from  over  the  way?  Both  will  work  for 
the  same  money  :  Paul,  if  anything,  a  little  the  cheaper  of  the  two.  if 
you  keep  liim  in  good  humor ;  only  you  have  to  discern  him  first,  which 
will  need  eyes. 
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the  power  of  the  rich  increases,  its  tenure  becomes  less  secure ; 
until,  at  last,  the  measure  of  iniquity  being  full,  revolution, 
civil  war,  or  the  subjection  of  the  state  to  a  healthier  or 
stronger  one,  closes  the  moral  corruption,  and  industrial 
disease.* 

139.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  things  come  to  this  extrem- 
ity. Kind  persons  among  the  rich,  and  wise  among  the  poor, 
modify  the  connection  of  the  classes ;  the  efforts  made  to 
raise  and  relieve  on  the  one  side,  and  the  success  of  honest 
toil  on  the  other,  bind  and  blend  the  orders  of  society  into 
the  confused  tissue  of  half-felt  obligation,  sullenly-rendered 
obedience,  and  variously-directed,  or  misdirected,  toil,  which 
form  the  warp  of  daily  life.  But  this  great  law  rules  all 
the  wild  design:  that  success  (while  society  is  guided  by 
laws  of  competition)  signifies  always  so  much  victory  over 
your  neiglihor  as  to  obtain  the  direction  of  his  work,  and  to 
take  the  profits  of  it.  This  is  the  real  source  of  all  great 
riches.  Xo  man  can  become  largely  rich  by  his  personal 
toil.f  The  work  of  his  own  hands,  wisely  directed,  will  indeed 
always  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  and  make  fitting 
provision  for  his  age.  But  it  is  only  by  the  discovery  of 
some  method  of  taxing  the  labor  of  others  that  he  can  become 
opulent.  Every  increase  of  his  capital  enables  him  to  extend 
this  taxation  more  widely ;  that  is,  to  invest  larger  funds  in 
the  maintenance  of  laborers, — to  direct,  accordingly,  vaster 
and  yet  vaster  masses  of  labor,  and  to  appropriate  its  profits. 

140.  There  is  much  confusion  of  idea  on  the  subject  of 
this  appropriation.  It  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  tJie 
employer  to  disguise  it  from  the  persons  employed ;  and,  for 
his  own  comfort  and  complacency,  he  often  desires  no  less 
to  disguise  it  from  himself.  And  it  is  matter  of  much  doubt 
with  me^  how  far  the  foul  and  foolish  arguments  used  habitu- 

[*  I  have  not  altered  a  syllable  in  tliese  three  paragraphs.  137.  138, 
139,  on  revision  :  but  have  much  italicized  :  tlie  principles  stated  being 
as  vital,  as  they  are  little  known.] 

t  By  his  art  he  may  ;  but  only  when  its  produce,  or  the  sight  or  hear- 
ing of  it,  becomes  a  subject  of  dispute,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  to  tax 
the  labor  of  multitudes  highly,  in  excliange  for  his  own. 
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ally  on  this  subject  are  indeed  the  honest  expression  of  foul 
and  foolish  convictions; — or  rather  (as  I  am  sometimes 
forced  to  conclude  from  the  irritation  Avith  which  they  are 
advanced)  are  resolutely  dishonest,  wilful,  and  malicious 
sophisms,  arranged  so  as  to  mask,  to  the  last  moment,  the 
real  laws  of  economy,  and  future  duties  of  men.  By  taking 
a  simple  example,  and  working  it  thoroughly  out,  the  subject 
may  be  rescued  from  all  but  such  determined  misrepresen- 
tation. 

141.  Let  us  imagine  a  society  of  peasants,  living  ^on  a 
river-shore,  exposed  to  destructive  inundation  at  somewhat 
extended  intervals ;  and  that  each  peasant  possesses  of  this 
good,  but  imperiled,  gTOund,  more  than  he  needs  to  cultivate 
for  immediate  subsistence.  We  will  assume  farther  (and 
with  too  great  probability  of  justice),  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  indolently  keep  in  tillage  just  as  much  land  as  sup- 
plies them  with  daily  food; — that  they  leave  their  children 
idle,  and  take  no  precautions  against  the  rise  of  the  stream. 
But  one  of  them,  "(we  will  say  but  one,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness)  cultivates  carefully  all  the  ground  of  his  estate; 
makes  his  children  work  hard  and  healthily;  uses  his  spare 
time  and  theirs  in  building  a  rampart  against  the  river;  and, 
at  the  end  of  some  years,  has  in  his  store-houses  large  reserves 
of  food  and  clothing, — in  his  stables  a  well-tended  breed  of 
cattle,  and  around  his  fields  a  wedge  of  wall  against  flood. 

The  torrent  rises  at  last — sweeps  away  the  harvests,  and 
half  the  cottages  of  the  careless  peasants,  and  leaves  them 
destitute.  They  naturally  come  for  help  to  the  provident 
one,  whose  fields  are  unwasted,  and  whose  granaries  are  full. 
He  has  the  right  to  refuse  it  to  them:  no  one  disputes  this 
right.*  But  he  will  probably  7iot  refuse  it;  it  is  not  his 
interest  to  do  so,  even  were  he  entirely  selfish  and  cruel.  The 
only  question  with  him  will  be  on  what  terms  his  aid  is  to 
be  granted. 

[*  Observe  this  ;  the  legal  right  to  keep  what  you  have  worked  for, 
and  use  it  as  you  please,  is  tlie  corner-stone  of  all  economy  :  compare 
the  end  of  Chap.  II.  J 
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142.  Clearly,  not  on  terms  of  mere  charity.  To  maintain 
his  neighbors  in  idleness  would  be  not  only  his  ruin,  but 
theirs.  He  will  require  work  from  them,  in  exchange  for 
their  maintenance ;  and,  whether  in  kindness  or  cruelty,  all 
the  work  they  can  give.  Not  now  the  three  or  four  hours 
they  were  wont  to  spend  on  their  own  land,  but  the  eight  or 
ten  hours  they  ought  to  have  spent.*  But  how  will  he  apply 
this  labor  ?  The  men  are  now  his  slaves ; — nothing  less,  and 
nothing  more.  On  pain  of  starvation,  he  can  force  them  to 
work  'in  the  manner,  and  to  the  end,  he  chooses.  And  it  is 
by  his  wisdom  in  this  choice  that  the  worthiness  of  his  master- 
ship is  proved,  or  its  unworthiness.  Evidently,  he  must  first 
set  them  to  bank  out  the  water  in  some  temporary  way,  and 
to  get  their  ground  cleansed  and  resown ;  else,  in  any  case, 
their  continued  maintenance  will  be  impossible.  That  done, 
and  while  he  has  still  to  feed  them,  suppose  he  makes  them 
raise  a  secure  rampart  for  their  own  ground  against  all  future 
flood,  and  rebuild  their  houses  in  safer  places,  with  the  best 
material  they  can  find ;  being  allowed  time  out  of  their  work- 
ing hours  to  fetch  such  material  from  a  distance.  And  for 
the  food  and  clothing  advanced,  he  takes  security  in  land  that 
as  much  shall  be  returned  at  a  convenient  period. 

143.  We  may  conceive  this  security  to  be  redeemed,  and 
the  debt  paid  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.  The  prudent  peasant 
has  sustained  no  loss;  hut  is  no  riclier  than  he  was,  and  has 
had  all  his  trouble  for  nothing.  But  he  has  enriched  his 
neighbors  materially;  bettered  their  houses,  secured  their 
land,  and  rendered  them,  in  worldly  matters,  equal  to  him- 
self. In  all  rational  and  final  sense,  he  has  been  throughout 
their  true  Lord  and  King. 

144.  We  will  next  trace  his  probable  line  of  conduct, 
presuming  his  object  to  be  exclusively  the  increase  of  his 
own  fortune.  After  roughly  recovering  and  cleansing  the 
ground,  he  allows  the  ruined  peasantry  only  to  build  huts 
upon  it,  such  as  ho  thinks  protective  enough  from  the  weather 

[*  I  should  now  put  the  time  of  necessary  labor  rather  under  than 
over  the  third  of  the  day.] 
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to  koop  them  in  working  health.  The  rest  of  their  time  ho 
occupies,  first  in  pulling  down,  and  rebuilding  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale,  his  own  house,  and  in  adding  large  dependencies 
to  it.  This  done,  in  exchange  for  his  continued  supply  of 
corn,  he  buys  as  much  of  his  neighbors'  land  as  he  thinks  he 
can  superintend  the  management  of;  and  makes  the  former 
owners  securely  ombank  and  protect  the  ceded  portion.  By 
this  arrangement,  he  leaves  to  a  certain  number  of  the  peas- 
antry only  as  much  ground  as  will  just  maintain  them  in  their 
existing  numbers ;  as  the  population  increases,  he  takes  the 
extra  hands,  who  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  narrowed 
estates,  for  his  o^vn  servants ;  employs  some  to  cultivate  the 
gTOund  he  has  bought,  giving  them  of  its  produce  merely 
enough  for  subsistence ;  with  the  surplus,  which,  under  his 
energetic  and  careful  superintendence,  will  be  large,  he  main- 
tains a  train  of  servants  for  state,  and  a  body  of  workmen, 
whom  he  educates  in  ornamental  arts.  He  now  can  splen- 
didly decorate  his  house,  lay  out  its  grounds  magnificently, 
and  richly  supply  his  table,  and  that  of  his  household  and 
retinue.  And  thus,  without  any  abuse  of  right,  we  should 
find  established  all  the  phenomena  of  poverty  and  riches, 
which  (it  is  supposed  necessarily)  accompany  modern  civil- 
ization. In  one  part  of  the  district,  we  should  have  un- 
healthy land,  miserable  dwellings,  and  half-starved  poor;  in 
another,  a  well-ordered  estate,  well-fed  servants,  and  refined 
conditions  of  highly-educated  and  luxurious  life. 

145.  I  have  put  the  two  cases  in  simplicity,  and  to  some 
extremity.  But  though  in  more  complex  and  qualified  opera- 
tion, all  the  relations  of  society  are  but  the  expansion  of  these 
two  typical  sequences  of  conduct  and  result.  I  do  not  say, 
observe,  that  the  first  procedure  is  entirely  recoramendable ; 
or  even  entirely  riirht ;  still  less,  that  the  second  is  wholly 
wrong.  Servants,  and  artists,  and  splendor  of  habitation 
and  retinue,  have  all  their  use,  propriety,  and  office.  But  I 
am  determined  that  the  reader  shall  understand  clearly  what 
they  cost ;  and  see  that  the  condition  of  having  them  is  the 
subjection  to  us  of  a  certain  number  of  imprudent  or  unfur- 
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tunate  persons  (or,  it  may  be,  more  fortunate  than  their 
masters),  over  whose  destinies  we  exercise  a  boundless  control. 
"  Riches"  mean  eternally  and  essentially  this;  and  God  send 
at  last  a  time  when  those  words  of  our  best-reputed  economist 
shall  be  true,  and  we  shall  indeed  "  all  know  what  it  is  to  be 
rich;  "*  that  it  is  to  be  slave-master  over  farthest  earth,  and 
over  all  ways  and  thoughts  of  men.  Every  operative  you 
employ  is  your  true  servant ;  distant  or  near,  subject  to  your 
immediate  orders,  or  ministering  to  your  widely-cpmmuni- 
cated  caprice, — for  the  pay  he  stipulates,  or  the  price  ho 
tempts, — all  are  alike  under  this  great  dominion  of  the  gold. 
The  milliner  who  makes  the  dress  is  as  much  a  servant  (moro 
so,  in  that  she  uses  more  intelligence  in  the  service)  as  the 
maid  who  puts  it  on ;  the  carpenter  who  smooths  the  door,  as 
the  footman  who  opens  it ;  the  tradesmen  who  supply  the 
table,  as  the  laborers  and  sailors  who  supply  the  tradesmen. 
Why  speak  of  these  lower  services  ?  Painters  and  singers 
(whether  of  note  or  rhyme),  jesters  and  story-tellers,  moral- 
ists, historians,  priests, — so  far  as  these,  in  any  degree,  paint, 
or  sing,  or  tell  their  tale,  or  charm  their  charm,  or  "  per- 
form "  their  rite,  for  pay, — in  so  far,  they  are  all  slaves ; 
abject  utterly,  if  the  service  be  for  pay  only ;  abject  less  and 
less  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  love  and  "of  wisdom  which 
enter  into  their  duty,  or  can  enter  into  it,  according  as  their 
function  is  to  do  the  bidding  and  the  work  of  a  manly  people; 
— or  to  amuse,  tempt,  and  deceive,  a  childish  one. 

146.  There  is  always,  in  such  amusement  and  temptation, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  government  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  as 
of  the  poor  by  the  rich;  but  the  latter  is  the  prevailing  and 
necessary  one,  and  it  consists,  when  it  is  honorable,  in  the 
collection  of  the  profits  of  labor  from  those  who  would  have 
misused  them,  and  the  administration  of  those  profits  for 
the  service  either  of  the  same  persons  in  future,  or  of  others ; 
and  when  it  is  dishonorable,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case 
in  modern  times,  it  consists  in  the  collection  of  the  profits  of 

[*  See  Preface  to  Unto  this  Last.] 
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labor  from  those  who  would  have  rightly  used  them,   and 
their  appropriation  to  the  service  of  the  collector  himself. 

147.  The  examination  of  these  various  modes  of  collec- 
tion and  use  of  riches  will  form  the  third  branch  of  our 
future  inquiries;  but  the  key  to  the  whole  subject  lies  in  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  difference  between  selfish  and 
unselfish  expenditure.  It  is  not  easy,  by  any  course  of 
reasoning,  to  enforce  this  on  the  generally  unwilling  hearer; 
yet  the  definition  of  unselfish  expenditure  is  brief  and  simple. 
It  is  expenditure  which,  if  you  are  a  capitalist,  does  not  pay 
you,  but  pays  somebody  else;  and  if  you  are  a  consumer, 
does  not  please  you,  but  pleases  somebody  else.  Take  one 
special  instance,  in  further  illustration  of  the  general  type 
given  above.  I  did  not  invent  that  tj'pe,  but  spoke  of  a  real 
river,  and  of  real  peasantry,  the  languid  and  sickly  race 
which  inhabits,  or  haunts — for  they  are  often  more  like 
specters  than  living  men — the  thorny  desolation  of  the  banks 
of  the  Arve  in  Savoy.  Some  years  ago,  a  society,  formed  at 
Geneva,  offered  to  embank  the  river  for  the  ground  which 
would  have  been  recovered  by  the  operation ;  but  the  offer  was 
refused  by  the  (then  Sardinian)  government.  The  capitalists 
saw  that  this  expenditure  would  have  "  paid  "  if  the  ground 
saved  from  the  river  was  to  be  theirs.  But  if,  when  the  offer 
that  had  this  aspect  of  profit  was  refused,  they  had  neverthe- 
less persisted  in  the  plan,  and  merely  taking  security  for  the 
return  of  their  outlay,  lent  the  funds  for  the  work,  and  thus 
saved  a  whole  race  of  human  souls  from  perishing  in  a  pesti- 
ferous fen  (as,  I  presume,  some  among  them  would,  at  per- 
sonal risk,  have  dragged  any  one  drowning  creature  out  of  the 
current  of  the  stream,  and  not  expected  payment  therefor), 
such  expenditure  Avould  have  precisely  corresponded  to  the 
use  of  his  power  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  our  supposed 
richer  peasant — it  would  have  been  the  king's,  of  grace,  in- 
stead of  the  usurer's,  for  gain. 

148.  "  Impossible,  absurd,  Utopian!  "  exclaim  nine-tenths 
of  the  few  readers  whom  these  words  may  find. 

1^0,  good  reader,  ilils  is  not  Utopian:  but  I  will  tell  you 
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what  •would  have  seemed,  if  we  had  not  seen  it,  Utopian  on 
the  side  of  evil  instead  of  good ;  that  ever  men  should  have 
come  to  value  their  money  so  much  more  than  their  lives,  that 
if  you  call  upon  them  to  become  soldiers,  and  take  chance  of 
a  bullet  through  their  heart,  and  of  wife  and  children  being- 
left  desolate,  for  their  pride's  sake,  they  will  do  it  gaily, 
"without  thinking  twice ;  but  if  you  ask  them,  for  their  coun- 
try's sake,  to  spend  a  hundred  pounds  without  security  of 
getting  back  a  hundred-and-five,*  they  will  laugh  in  your 
face. 

149.  Kot  but  that  also  this  game  of  life-giving  and  taking 
is,  in  the  end,  somewhat  more  costly  than  other  forms  of  play 
might  be.  Kiile  practice  is,  indeed,  a  not  unhealthy  pastime, 
and  a  feather  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  pleasing  appendage ; 
but  while  learning  the  stops  and  fingering  of  the  sweet 
instrument,  does  no  one  ever  calculate  the  cost  of  an  overture  ? 
^Yhat  melody  does  Tityrus  meditate  on  his  tenderly  spiral 
pipe  ?  The  leaden  seed  of  it,  broad-cast,  true  conical  "  Dents 
de  Lion  "  seed — needing  less  allowance  for  the  wind  than  is 
usual  with  that  kind  of  herb — what  crop  are  jow  likely  to 
have  of  it  ?     Suppose,  instead  of  this  volunteer  marching  and 

*  I  have  not  hitherto  touched  on  the  subject  of  interest  of  monej^  ;  it 
is  too  complex,  and  must  be  reserved  for  its  proper  place  in  tlie  body  of 
the  work.  The  definition  of  interest  (apart  from  compensation  for  risk) 
is,  "  the  exponent  of  the  comfort  of  accomplished  labor,  separated  from 
its  power  ;  "  the  power  being  what  is  lent :  and  the  French  economists 
wlio  have  maintained  tlie  entire  illegality  of  interest  are  wrong  ;  yet 
by  no  means  so  curiously  or  wildly  wrong  as  the  English  and  French 
ones  opposed  to  tliem,  whose  opinions  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Wlie- 
well  at  page  41  of  his  Lectures ;  it  never  seeming  to  occur  to  tlie  mind 
of  the  compiler,  any  more  than  to  the  writers  whom  he  quotes,  that  it 
is  quite  possible,  and  even  (according  to  Jewish  proverb)  prudent,  for 
men  to  hoard  as  ants  and  mice  do,  for  use,  not  usury  ;  and  lay  bj'  some- 
thing for  winter  nights,  in  the  expectation  of  I'ather  sharing  than  lend- 
ing the  scrapings.  My  Savoyard  squirrels  would  pass  a  pleasant  time 
of  it  under  the  snow-laden  pine-branclies,  if  they  always  declined  to 
economize  because  no  one  would  pay  tliem  interest  on  nuts. 

[I  leave  this  note  as  it  stood  :  but,  as  I  have  above  stated,  should  now 
side  wholly  with  the  French  economists  spoken  of,  in  asserting  the 
absolute  illegality  of  interest.] 
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counter-marching,  you  were  to  do  a  little  volunteer  plowing 
and  counter-plowing^  It  is  more  difficult  to  do  it  straight: 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  disturbed,  is  more  grateful  than  for 
merely  rhythmic  footsteps.  Golden  cups,  also,  given  for 
good  plowing,  would  be  more  suitable  in  color:  (ruby 
glass,  for  the  wine  which  "  giveth  his  color  "  on  the  ground, 
might  be  fitter  for  the  rifle  prize  in  ladies'  hands).  Or, 
conceive  a  little  volunteer  exercise  with  the  spade,  other  than 
such  as  is  needed  for  moat  and  breastwork,  or  even  for  the 
burial  of  the  fruit  of  the  laden  avena-seed,  subject  to  the 
shrill   Lemures'   criticism — 

Wer  hat  das  Haus  so  schlecht  p;ebeaut  ? 

If  you  were  to  embank  Lincolnshire  more  stoutly  against  the 
sea  ?  or  strip  the  peat  of  Solway,  or  plant  Plinlimmon  moors 
with  larch — then,  in  due  season,  some  amateur  reaping  and 
threshing  ? 

"  I^ay,  we  reap  and  thresh  by  steam,  in  these  advanced 
days." 

I  know  it,  my  w'ise  and  economical  friends.  The  stout 
arms  God  gave  yon  to  win  your  bread  by,  you  would  fain 
shoot  your  neighbors,  and  God's  sw^eet  singers  with  ;*  then 

*  Compare  Cliaucer's  feeling  respecting  birds  (from  Canace's  falcon, 
to  the  nightingale,  singing,  "  Domine,  labia — "  to  the  Lord  of  Love) 
with  tlie  usual  modern  British  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Or  even 
Cowley's  : — 

"What  prince's  choir  of  music  can  excel 
That  which  within  this  shade  does  dwell^ 
To  which  we  nothing  pay,  or  give, 
They,  like  all  other  poets,  live 

Without  reward,  or  thanks  for  their  obliging  pains  1 
'Tis  well  if  they  become  not  prey." 

Yes  ;  it  is  better  than  well  ;  particularly  since  the  seed  sown  by  the 
wayside  has  been  protected  by  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  part  of 
the  churcli-rates  in  our  country  parishes.  See  the  remonstrance  from 
a  "  Couutrj"  Parson,"  in  The  Times  of  June  4tli  (or  5th  ;  the  letter  is 
dated  June  3rd),  1863  : — "  I  have  heai'd  at  a  vestry  meeting  a  good  deal 
of  higgling  over  a  few  shillings'  outlay  in  cleaning  tlie  church  ;  but  J 
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you  Invoke  the  fiends  to  your  farm-service;  and — 

When  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sulphurous  holiday, 

Tell  how  the  darkling  goblin  sweat 

(His  feast  of  cinders  duly  set), 

And,  belching  night,  where  breatlied  the  mom, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn 

That  ten  day -laborers  could  not  end. 

150.  Going  back  to  the  matter  in  hand  we  will  press  the 
example  closer.  On  a  green  knoll  above  that  plain  of  the 
Arve,  between  Cluse  and  Bonneville,  there  was,  in  the  year 
IS 60,  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  well-doing  family — man  and 
wife,  three  children,  and  the  gTandmother.  I  call  it  a  cot- 
tage, but  in  truth,  it  was  a  large  chimney  on  the  ground, 
wide  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  familv  might  live  round  the 
fire ;  lighted  by  one  small  broken  window,  and  entered  by  an 
imclosing  door.  The  family,  I  say,  was  "  well-doing ;  "  at 
least,  it  Avas  hopeful  and  cheerful;  the  wife  healthy,  the 
children,  for  Savoyards,  pretty  and  active,  but  the  husband 
threatened  with  decline,  from  exposure  under  the  cliffs  of 
the  Mont  Vergi  by  day,  and  to  draughts  between  every  plank 
of  his  chimney  in  the  frosty  nights. 

"  Why  could  he  not  plaster  the  chinks  ? "  asks  the  practical 
reader.  For  the  same  reason  that  your  child  cannot  wash  its 
face  and  hands  till  you  have  washed  them  many  a  day  for  it, 
and  will  not  wash  them  when  it  can,  till  you  farce  it. 

151.  I  passed  this  cottage  often  in  my  walks,  had  its 
window  and  door  mended ;  sometimes  mended  also  a  little  the 
meal  of  sour  bread  and  broth,  and  generally  got  kind  greeting 
and  smile  from  the  face  of  young  or  old ;  which  greeting,  this 
year,  narrowed  itself  into  the  half-recognizing  stare  of  the 
elder  child,  and  the  old  Avoman's  tears ;  for  the  father  and 

liave  never  Iieard  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  on  account  of  that  part 
of  the  rate  which  is  invested  in  50  or  100  dozen?  of  birds'  heads." 

[If  we  could  trace  tlie  innermost  of  all  causes  of  modern  war,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  found,  not  in  tlie  avarice  nor  ambition  of  nations,  but 
in  the  mere  idleness  of  tlie  upper  classes.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  teach  the  peasantry  to  kill  each  other.] 
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mother  were  Loth  dead, — one  of  sickness,  the  other  of  sorrow. 
It  happened  that  I  passed  not  alone,  but  with  a  companion, 
a  practiced  English  joiner,  who,  while  these  people  were 
dying  of  cold,  had  been  employed  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
six  in  the  evening,  for  two  months,  in  fitting,  without  nails, 
the  panels  of  a  single  door  in  a  large  house  in  London. 
Three  days  .of  his  work  taken,  at  the  right  time,  from  fasten- 
ing the  oak  panels  with  useless  precision,  and  applied  to 
fasten  the  larch  timbers  with  decent  strength,  would  have 
saved  these  Savoyards'  lives.  He  would  have  been  main- 
tained equally;  (I  suppose  him  equally  paid  for  his  work  by 
the  owner  of  the  greater  house,  only  the  work  not  consumed 
selfishly  on  his  own  walls;)  and  the  two  peasants,  and 
eventually,  probably  their  children,  saved. 

152.  There  are,  therefore, — let  me  finally  enforce,  and 
leave  with  the  reader,  this  broad  conclusion, — three  things 
to  be  considered  in  employing  any  poor  person.  It  is  not 
enough  to  give  him  employment.  You  must  employ  him  first 
to  produce  useful  things;  secondly,  of  the  several  (suppose 
equally  useful)  things  he  can  equally  well  produce,  you  must 
set  him  to  make  that  which  will  cause  him  to  lead  the 
healthiest  life ;  lastly,  of  the  things  produced,  it  remains  a 
question  of  wisdom  and  conscience  how  much  you  are  to  take 
yourself,  and  how  much  to  leave  to  others.  A  large  quantity, 
remember,  unless  you  destroy  it,  must  always  be  so  left  at 
one  time  or  'another ;  the  only  questions  you  have  to  decide 
are,  not  what  you  will  give,  but  u'hen,  and  hou-,  and  to  whom, 
you  will  give.  The  natural  law  of  human  life  is,  of  course, 
that  in  youth  a  man  shall  labor  and  lay  by  store  for  his  old 
age,  and  when  age  comes,  shall. use  what  he  has  laid  by, 
gradually  slackening  his  toil,  and  allowing  himself  more 
frank  use  of  his  store;  taking  care  always  to  leave  himself 
as  much  as  will  surely  suffice  for  him  beyond  any  possible 
length  of  life.  What  he  has  gained,  or  by  tranquil  and 
unanxious  toil  continues  to  gain,  more  than  is  enough  for  his 
o^^^l  need,  he  ought  so  to  administer,  while  he  yet  lives,  as 
to  see  the  good  of  it  again  beginning,  in  other  hands;  for 
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fhus  he  has  himself  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasure  from  it,  and 
faithfully  uses  his  sagacity  in  its  control.  Whereas  most 
men,  it  appears,  dislike  the  sight  of  their  fortunes  going  out 
into  service  again,  and  say  to  themselves, — "  I  can  indeed 
nowise  prevent  this  money  from  falling  at  last  into  the  hands 
of  others,  nor  hinder  the  good  of  it  from  becoming  theirs,  not 
mine ;  but  at  least  let  a  merciful  death  save  me  from  being  a 
witness  of  their  satisfaction ;  and  may  God  so  far  be  gracious 
to  me  as  to  let  no  good  come  of  any  of  this  money  of  mine 
before  my  eyes." 

153.  Supposing  this  feeling  unconquerable,  the  safest  way 
of  rationally  indulging  it  would  be  for  the  capitalist  at  once 
to  spend  all  his  fortune  on  himself,  which  might  actually,  in 
many  cases,  be  quite  the  rightest  as  well  as  the  pleasantest 
thing  to  do,  if  he  had  just  tastes  and  worthy  passions.  But, 
whether  for  himself  only,  or  through  the  hands,  and  for  the 
sake  of  others  also,  the  law  of  wise  life  is,  that  the  maker  of 
the  money  should  also  be  the  spender  of  it,  and  spend  it, 
approximately,  all,  before  he  dies ;  so  that  his  true  ambition 
as  an  economist  should  be,  to  die,  not  as  rich,  but  as  poor,  as 
possible,*  calculating  the  ebb  tide  of  possession  in  true  and 
calm  proportion  to  the  ebb  tide  of  life.  "Which  law,  checking 
the  wing  of  accumulative  desire  in  the  mid-volley,  f  and 
leading  to  peace  of  possession  and  fulness  of  fruition  in  old 
age,  is  also  wholesome  in  that  by  the  freedom  of  gift,  together 

[*  See  the  Life  of  Fenelon.  "  TJie  laboring  peasantry  were  at  all 
times  the  objects  of  his  tenderest  care  ;  his  palace  at  Cambray.  with  all 
his  books  and  writings,  being  consumed  by  fire,  he  bore  the  misfortune 
with  unruffled  calmness,  and  said  it  was  better  his  palace  should  be 
burnt  than  the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant."'  (These  thorouglily  good 
men  always  go  too  far,  and  lose  their  power  over  the  mass.)  He  died 
exemplifying  the  mean  he  had  always  observed  between  prodigality 
and  avarice,  leaving  neither  debts  nor  money.] 

f  Kal  Tzniiav  rjynvfitvovQ  elvai  fi^  to  ttjv  ovaiav  e?aTTU  troteiv  a?.?.a  to  tijv  cnvTiTiaTiav 
Tzldu.  "  And  thiriking  (wisely)  that  poverty  consists  not  in  making 
one's  possessions  less,  but  one's  avarice  more." — Laics,  v.  8.  Read  the 
context,  and  compare.  "  He  who  spends  for  all  that  is  noble,  and 
gains  by  nothing  but  what  is  just,  will  hardly  be  notably  wealthy,  or 
distressfully  poor." — Laws,  v.  42. 
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with  present  help  and  connsel,  it  at  once  endears  and  dig- 
nifies age  in  the  sight  of  youth,  which  then  no  longer  strips 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  but  receives  the  grace  of  the  living. 
Its  chief  nse  would  (or  will  be,  for  men  are  indeed  capable 
of  attaining  to  this  much  use  of  their  reason),  that  some 
temperance  and  measure  will  be  put  to  the  acquisitiveness  of 
commerce.*  For  as  things  stand,  a  man  holds  it  his  duty 
to  be  temperate  in  his  food,  and  of  his  body,  but  fur  no  duty 
to  be  temperate  in  his  riches,  and  of  his  mind.  He  sees  that 
he  ought  not  to  waste  his  youth  and  his  flesh  for  luxury;  but 
ho  will  waste  his  age,  and  his  soul,  for  money,  and  think  ho 
docs  no  wrong,  nor  know  the  ddirlum  tremens  of  the  intellect 
fur  disease.  But  the  law  of  life  is,  that  a  man  should  fix  the 
sum  he  desires  to  make  annually,  as  the  food  he  desires  to 
eat  dailj' ;  and  stay  when  he  has  reached  the  limit,  refusing 
increase  of  business,  and  leaving  it  to  others,  so  obtaining  due 
freedom  of  time  for  better  thoughts.f  How  the  gluttony  of 
business  is  punished,  a  bill  of  health  for  the  principals  of 
the  richest  city  houses,  issued  annually,  would  show  in  a 
sufficiently  impressive  manner. 

154.  I  know,  of  course,  that  these  statements  will  be 
received  by  the  modern  merchant  as  an  active  border  rider 
of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  heard  of  its  being  proper 
for  men  of  the  ]\Iarches  to  get  their  living  by  the  spade, 
instead  of  the  spur.  But  my  business  is  only  to  state  veraci- 
ties and  necessities ;  I  neither  look  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
one,  nor  hope  for  the  nearness  of  the  other.  Near  or  distant, 
the  day  ivill  assuredly  come  when  the  merchants  of  a  state 

*  Tlie  fury  of  modern  trade  arises  chiefly  out  of  the  possibility  of 
making  sudden  fortunes  by  largeness  of  transaction,  and  accident  of 
discovery  or  contrivance.  I  liave  no  doubt  that  the  final  interest  of 
every  nation  is  to  check  the  action  of  these  commercial  lotteries  ;  and 
that  all  great  accidental  gains  or  losses  should  be  national, — not  in- 
dividual. But  speculation  absolute,  unconnected  vsMth  commercial 
effort,  is  an  unmitigated  evil  in  a  state,  and  the  root  of  countless  evils 
beside. 

[t  I  desire  in  the  strongest  terms  to  reinforce  all  that  is  contained  ia 
this  paragraph.] 
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shall  be  its  true  ministers  of  exchange,  its  porters,  in  the 
double  sense  of  carriers  and  gate-keepers,  bringing  all  lands 
into  frank  and  faithful  communication,  and  knowing  for 
their  master  of  guild,  Hermes  the  herald,  instead  of  Mercury 
tlie  gain-gTiarder. 

155.  And  now,  finally,  for  immediate  rule  to  all  who  will 
accept  it. 

The  distress  of  any  population  means  that  they  need  food, 
house-room,  clothes,  and  fuel.  You  can  never,  therefore,  be 
wrong  in  employing  any  laborer  to  produce  food,  house-room, 
clothes,  or  fuel;  but  you  are  aliuays  wrong  if  you  employ 
him  to  produce  nothing  (for  then  some  other  laborer  must 
be  worked  double  time  to  feed  him)  ;  and  you  are  generally 
wrong,  at  present,  if  you  employ  him  (unless  he  can  do 
nothing  else)  to  produce  works  of  art  or  luxuries;  because 
modern  urt  is  mostly  on  a  false  basis,  and  modern  luxury  is 
criminally  great.* 

*  It  is  especially  necessary  that  tl)e  reader  should  keep  his  mind  fixed 
on  the  methods  of  consumption  and  destruction,  as  the  true  sources  of 
national  poverty.  Men  are  apt  to  call  every  exchange  "  expenditure," 
but  it  is  only  consumption  which  is  expenditure.  A  large  number  of 
the  purcliases  maile  by  tlie  richer  classes  are  mere  forms  of  interchange 
of  unused  propert^^  wholly  without  effect  on  national  prosperity.  It 
matters  nothing  to  the  state  whether,  if  a  china  pipkin  be  rated  as 
wortli  a  hundred  pounds,  A  has  the  pipkin  and  B  the  pounds,  or  A  the 
pounds  and  B  the  pipkin.  But  if  the  pipkin  is  pretty,  and  A  or  B  breaks 
it,  there  is  national  loss,  not  otherwise.  So  again,  when  the  loss  has 
really  taken  place,  no  shifting  of  the  shoulders  that  bear  it  will  do 
away  with  the  reality  of  it.  There  is  an  intensel)'  ludicrous  notion  in 
the  public  mind  respecting  the  abolishment  of  debt  by  denying  it. 
When  a  debt  is  denied,  the  lender  loses  instead  of  the  borrower,  that  is 
all ;  the  loss  is  precisely,  accurately,  everlastingly  the  same.  The 
Americans  borrow  money  to  spend  in  blowing  up  their  own  houses. 
They  deny  their  debt,  by  one-tliird  already  [1863],  gold  being  at  fifty 
premium  ;  and  they  will  probabl}'  deny  it  wlioUy.  That  merely  means 
that  the  holders  of  the  notes  are  to  be  the  losers  instead  of  the  issuers. 
The  quantity  of  loss  is  precisely  equal,  and  irrevocable  ;  it  is  the 
quantity  of  human  industry  spent  in  effecting  the  explosion,  plus  the 
quantity  of  goods  exploded.  Honor  only  decides  U'lio  shall  pay  the 
sum  lost,  not  whether  it  is  to  be  paid  or  not.  Paid  it  must  be,  and  to 
the  uttermost  farthing. 
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156.  Tlie  way  to  produce  more  food  is  mainly  to  bring  in 
fresh  ground,  and  increase  facilities  of  carriage; — to  break 
rock,  exchange  earth,  drain  the  moist,  and  water  the  dry,  to 
mend  roads,  and  build  harbors  of  refngo.  Taxation  thus 
spent  will  annihilate  taxation,  but  spent  in  war,  it  annihilates 
revenue. 

157.  The  way  to  produce  house-room  is  to  apply  your 
force  first  to  the  humblest  dwellings.  When  your  brick- 
layers are  out  of  employ,  do  not  build  splendid  new  streets, 
but  better  the  old  ones ;  send  your  paviors  and  slaters  to  the 
poorest  villages,  and  see  that  your  poor  are  healthily  lodged, 
before  you  try  your  hand  on  stately  architecture.  You  will 
find  its  stateliness  rise  better  under  the  trowel  afterwards; 
and  we  do  not  yet  build  so  well  that  Ave  need  hasten  to  display 
our  skill  to  future  ages.  Had  the  labor  which  has  decorated 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  filled,  instead,  rents  in  walls  and 
roofs  throughout  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  our  deputies 
met  to  talk  within  massive  walls  that  would  have  needed  no 
stucco  for  five  hundred  years, — the  decoration  might  have 
been  better  afterwards,  and  the  talk  now.  And  touching 
even  our  highly  conscientious  church  building,  it  may  be  well 
to  remember  that  in  the  best  days  of  church  plans,  their 
masons  called  themselves  "  logeurs  du  bon  Dieu ; "  and  that 
since,  according  to  the  most  trusted  reports,  God  spends  a 
good  deal  of  His  time  in  cottages  as  well  as  in  churches,  He 
might  perhaps  like  to  be  a  little  better  lodged  there  also. 

158.  The  way  to  get  more  clothes  is — not,  necessarily,  to 
get  more  cotton.  There  were  words  written  twenty  years 
ago*  which  would  have  saved  many  of  us  some  shivering, 
had  they  been  minded  in  time.      Shall  we  read  them  again  ? 

"  The  Continental  people,  it  would  seem,  are  importing 
our  machinery,  beginning  to  spin  cotton,  and  manufacture 

[*  {Past  and  Present,  Chap.  IX.  of  Tliird  Section.)  To  think  that  for 
these  twenty — no%v  twenty-six — years,  this  one  voice  of  Carlyle's  has 
been  the  only  faithful  and  useful  utterance  in  all  England,  and  has 
sounded  tlirough  all  these  years  in  vain !  See  Fors  Clavigera, 
Letter  X.] 
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for  themselves ;  to  cut  us  out  of  this  market,  and  then  out  of 
that !  Sad  news,  indeed ;  but  irremediable.  By  no  means 
the  saddest  news — the  saddest  new^s,  is  that  we  should  find 
our  national  existence,  as  I  sometimes  hear  it  said,  depend 
on  selling  manufactured  cotton  at  a  farthing  an  ell  cheaper 
than  any  other  people.  A  most  narrow  stand  for  a  great 
nation  to  base  itself  on !  A  stand  which,  with  all  the  Corn- 
Law  abrogations  conceivable,  I  do  not  think  will  be  capable 
of  enduring. 

"  My  friends,  suppose  w^e  quitted  that  stand ;  suppose  we 
came  honestly  down  from  it  and  said — '  This  is  our  minimum 
of  cotton  prices ;  we  care  not,  for  the  present,  to  make  cotton 
any  cheaper.  Do  you,  if  it  seem  so  blessed  to  you,  make 
cotton  cheaper.  Fill  your  lungs  with  cotton  fur,  your  heart 
with  copperas  fumes,  with  rage  and  mutiny ;  become  ye  the 
general  gnomes  of  Europe,  slaves  of  the  lamp ! '  I  admire 
a  nation  which  fancies  it  will  die  if  it  do  not  undersell  all 
otlier  nations  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Brothers,  we  will 
cease  to  undersell  them  ;  we  will  be  content  to  equal-sell  them ; 
to  be  happy  selling  equally  with  them !  I  do  not  see  the  use 
of  underselling  them :  cotton-cloth  is  already  twopence  a 
yard,  or  lower ;  and  yet  bare  backs  were  never  more  numerous 
among  us.  Let  inventive  men  cease  to  spend  their  existence 
•  incessantly  contriving  how  cotton  can  be  made  cheaper ; 
and  try  to  invent  a  little  how  cotton  at  its  present  cheapness 
could  be  somewhat  justlier  divided  among  us. 

"  Let  inventive  men  consider — whether  the  secret  of  this 
universe  does  after  all  consist  in  making  money.  With  a 
hell  which  means — '  failing  to  make  money,'  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  heaven  possible  that  would  suit  one  well.  In 
brief,  all  this  Mammon  gospel  of  supply-and-demand,  com- 
petition, laissez  faire,  and  devil  take  the  hindmost  "  (fore- 
most, is  it  not,  rather,  Mr.  Carlyle  ?),  "  begins  to  be  one  of  the 
shabbiest  gospels  ever  preached." 

159.  The  way  to  produce  more  fuel*  is  first  to  make  your 

[*  We  don't  want  to  produce  more  fuel  just  now,  but  much  less :  and 
to  use  what  we  get  for  cooking  and  warming  ourselves,  instead  of  for 
running  from  place  to  place.] 
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coal  mines  safer,  by  sinking  more  shafts;  then  set  all  your 
convicts  to  work  in  them,  and  if,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  you  suc- 
ceed in  diminishing  tlie  supply  of  that  sort  of  laborer,  con- 
sider wliat  means  there  may  be,  first,  of  growing  forest  where 
its  growth  will  improve  climate;  secondly,  of  splintering  the 
forests  whi(»h  now  make  continents  of  fruitful  land  pathless 
and  poisonous,  into  fagots  for  fire ; — so  gaining  at  once  do- 
minion icewards  and  sunwards.  Your  steam  power  has  been 
given  (you  will  find  eventual^)  for  work  such  as  that:  and 
not  for  excursion  trains,  to  give  the  laborer  a  moment's 
breath,  at  the  peril  of  his  breath  for  ever,  from  amidst  the 
cities  which  it  has  crushed  into  masses  of  corruption.  When 
you  know  how  to  build  cities,  and  how  to  rule  them,  you  will 
be  able  to  breathe  in  their  streets,  and  the  "  excursion  " 
will  be  the  afternoon's  walk  or  game  in  the  fields  round  them. 
IGO.  "  But  nothing  of  this  work  will  pay  ? " 
ISTo;  no  more  than  it  paj^s  to  dust  your  rooms,  or  wash 
your  doorsteps.  It  will  pay;  not  at  first  in  currency,  but  in 
that  which  is  the  end  and  the  source  of  currency, — in  life; 
(and  in  currency  richly  afterwards).  It  will  pay  in  that 
which  is  more  than  life, — in  light,  whose  true  price  has  not 
yet  been  reckoned  in  any  currency,  and  yet  into  the  image 
of  which,  all  wealth,  one  way  or  other,  must  be  cast.  For 
your  riches  must  either  be  as  the  lightning,  which, 

Begot  but  in  a  cloud, 
Though  shining  briglit,  and  speaking  loud, 
Whilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race  ; 
And,  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place  ; — 

or  else,  as  the  lightning  of  the  sacred  sign,  which  shines  from 
one  part  of  the  heaven  to  the  other.  There  is  no  other  choice ; 
you  must  either  take  dust  for  deity,  specter  for  possession, 
fettered  dream  for  life,  and  for  epitaph,  this  reversed  ver^e 
of  the  great  Hebrew  hymn  of  economy  (Psalm  cxii.)  : — 
"  lie  hath  gathered  together,  he  hath  stripped  the  poor,  his 
iniquity  remaineth  for  ever :  " — or  else,  having  the  sun  of 
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justice  to  shine  on  you,  and  the  sincere  substance  of  good  in 
your  possession,  and  the  pure  law  and  liberty  of  life  -within 
you,  leave  men  to  write  this  better  legend  over  your  grave : — 
"  He  hath  dispersed  abroad.  He  hath  given  to  the  poor. 
His  righteousness  remaineth  for  ever." 


APPENDICES. 


[I  HAVE  brought  together  in  these  last  pages  a  few  notes, 
Avhich  were  not  properly  to  be  incorporated  Avith  the  text, 
and  which,  at  the  bottom  of  pages,  checked  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  main  argument.  They  contain,  however, 
several  statements  to  which  I  wish  to  be  able  to  refer,  or  have 
already  referred,  in  other  of  my  books,  so  that  I  think  right 
to  preserve  them.] 


APPENDIX    I.— (p.  4.) 

The  greatest  of  all  economists  are  those  most  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  '''  laissez  faire,"  namely,  the  fortifying  virtues, 
which  the  wisest  men  of  all  time  have  arranged  under  the 
general  heads  of  Prudence,  or  Discretion  (the  spirit  which 
discerns  and  adopts  rightly)  ;  Justice  (the  spirit  which  rules 
and  divides  rightly)  ;  Fortitude  (the  spirit  which  persists 
and  endures  rightly)  ;  and  Temperance  (the  spirit  which 
stops  and  refuses  rightly).  These  cardinal  and  sentinel 
virtues  are  not  only  the  means  of  protecting  and  prolonging 
life  itself,  but  they  are  the  chief  guards,  or  sources,  of  the 
material  means  of  life,  and  the  governing  powers  and  princes 
of  economy.  Thus,  precisely  according  to  the  number  of  just 
men  in  a  nation,  is  their  power  of  avoiding  either  intestine 
or  foreign  war.  All  disputes  may  be  peaceably  settled,  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  have  been  trained  to  submit  to 
the  principles  of  justice,  while  the  necessity  for  war  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  unjust  persons  who  are  in- 
capable of  determining  a  quarrel  but  by  violence.     Whether 
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the  injustice  take  the  form  of  the  desire  of  dominion,  or  of 
refusal  to  submit  to  it,  or  of  lust  of  territory,  or  lust  of  money, 
or  of  mere  irregular  passion  and  wanton  will,  the  result  is 
economically  the  same; — loss  of  the  quantity  of  power  and 
life  consumed  in  repressing  the  injustice  added  to  the  ma- 
terial and  moral  destruction  caused  by  tiie  fact  of  war.  The 
early  civil  wars  of  England,  and  the  existing*  war  in 
America,  are  curious  examples — these  under  monarchical, 
this  under  republican,  institutions — of  the  results  on  largo 
masses  of  nations  of  the  want  of  education  in  principles  of 
justice.  But  the  mere  dread  of  distnist  resulting  from  the 
want  of  the  inner  virtues  of  Faith  and  Charity  prove  often  no 
less  costly  than  war  itself.  The  fear  which  France  and  Eng- 
land have  of  each  other  costs  each  nation  about  fifteen  millions 
sterling  annually,  besides  various  paralyses  of  commerce; 
that  sum  being  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  means  of  destruc- 
tion instead  of  means  of  production.  There  is  no  more  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  France  and  England  should  be 
hostile  to  each  other  than  that  England  and  Scotland  should 
be,  or  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  and  the  reciprocal  terrors 
of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  English  Channel  are  neither  more 
necessary,  more  economical,  nor  more  virtuous,  than  the  old 
riding  and  reiving  on  the  opposite  flanks  of  the  Cheviots,  or 
than  England's  own  weaving  for  herself  of  crowns  of  thorn, 
from  the  stems  of  her  Red  and  "White  Roses. 


APPEXDIX    II.— (p.  17.) 

Few  passages  of  the  book  which  at  least  some  part  of  the 
nations  at  present  most  advanced  in  civilization  accept  as 
an  expression  of  final  truth,  have  been  more  distorted  than 
those  bearing  on  Idolatry.     For  the  idolatry  there  denounced 

[*  Written  in  1862.  I  little  tlionght  that  when  I  next  corrected  my 
tj'pe,  the  "  existing"  war 'best  illustrative  of  the  sentence,  would  be 
between  Frenchmen  in  tlie  Elysian  Fields  of  Paris.] 
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is  neither  sculpture,  nor  veneration  of  sculpture.  It  is 
simply  the  substitution  of  an  "  Eidolon,"  phantasm,  or  im- 
agination of  Good,  for  that  which  is  real  and  enduring ;  from 
the  Highest  Living  Good,  which  gives  life,  to  the  lowest 
material  good  which  ministers  to  it.  The  Creator,  and  the 
things  created,  which  He  is  said  to  have  "  seen  good  "  in 
creating,  are  in  this  their  eternal  goodness  appointed  always 
to  be  "  worshipped," — i.  e.,  to  have  goodness  and  worth 
ascribed  to  them  from  the  heart ;  and  the  sweep  and  range  of 
idolatry  extend  to  the  rejection  of  any  or  all  of  these,  "  calling 
evil  good,  and  good  evil, — putting  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
for  bitter."*  For  in  that  rejection  and  substitution  we  be- 
tray the  first  of  all  Loyalties,  to  the  fixed  Law  of  life,  and 
with  resolute  opposite  loyalty  serve  our  own  imagination  of 
good,  which  is  the  law,  not  of  the  House,  but  of  the  Grave 
(otherwise  called  the  law  of  '"  mark  missing,"  which  we  trans- 
late "law  of  Sin");  these  "two  masters,"  between  whose 
services  we  have  to  choose,  being  otherwise  distinguished  as 
God  and  Mainmon,  which  Mammon,  though  we  narrowly 
take  it  as  the  power  of  money  only,  is  in  truth  the  great 
evil  Spirit  of  false  and  fond  desire,  or  "  Covetousness,  which 
is  Idolatry."  So  that  Iconoclasm — »?iaf/e-breaking — is  easy; 
but  an  Idol  cannot  be  broken — it  must  be  forsaken ;  and  this 
is  not  so  easy,  either  to  do,  or  persuade  to  doing.  For  men 
may  readily  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  an  image;  but 
not  of  the  emptiness  of  an  imagination. 


APPENDIX  III.— (p.  19.) 

I  HAVE  not  attempted  to  support,  by  the  authority  of  other 
writers,  any  of  the  statements  made  in  these  papers ;  indeed, 
if  such  authorities  were  rightly  collected,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  my  writing  at  all.  Even  in  the  scattered  pas- 
sages referring  to  this  subject  in  three  books  of  Carlyle's — • 

*  Compare  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Lecture  in  Aratra  Pentelioi, 
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Sartor  Ivesartus,  Past  and  Present,  and  the  Latter  Day 
Pamphlets, — all  has  heen  said  that  needs  to  be  said,  and  far 
better  than  I  shall  ever  say  it  again.  But  the  habit  of  the 
])ublic  mind  at  present  is  to  require  everything  to  be  uttered 
diffusely,  loudly,  and  a  hundred  times  over,  before  it  will 
listen ;  and  it  has  revolted  against  these  papers  of  mine  as  if 
they  contained  things  daring  and  new,  Avhen  there  is  not  one 
assertion  in  them  of  which  the  truth  has  not  been  for  ages 
knov.-n  to  the  wisest,  and  proclaimed  by  the  most  eloquent  of 
men.  It  would  be  [I  had  written  ivill  be;  but  have  now 
reached  a  time  of  life  for  which  there  is  but  one  mood — the 
conditional,]  a  far  greater  pleasure  to  me  hereafter,  to  collect 
their  words  than  to  add  to  mine ;  Horace's  clear  rendering  of 
the  substance  of  the  passages  in  the  text  may  be  found  room 
for  at  once, 

Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emptas  coniportet  in  unum 
Nee  studio  citharae,  nee  Musae  deditus  ulli ; 
Si  scalpia  et  forinas  non  sutor,  nautica  vela 
Aveisus  mercaturis,  delirus  et  aniens 
Undique  dicatur  merito.     Qui  discrepat  istis 
Qui  nuninios  aurunique  recondit,  nescius  uti 
Conipositis  ;  metuensque  velut  contingere  sacrum  ? 

[Which  may  be  roughly  thus  translated: — 

"  Were  anybody  to  buy  fiddles,  and  collect  a  number,  being 
in  no  wise  given  to  fiddling,  nor  fond  of  music  :  or  if,  being  no 
cobbler,  he  collected  awls  and  lasts,  or,  having  no  mind  for 
sea-adventure,  bought  sails,  every  one  would  call  him  a  mad- 
man, and  deservedly.  But  Avhat  difference  is  there  between 
such  a  man  and  one  who  lays  by  coins  and  gold,  and  does  not 
know  how  to  use,  when  he  has  got  them?  "] 

With  which  it  is  perhaps  desirable  also  to  give  Xenophon*s 
statement,  it  being  clearer  than  any  English  one  can  be, 
owing  to  the  power  of  the  general  Greek  term  for  wealth. 
"  usable  things." 

[I  have  cut  out  the  Greek  because  I  can't  be  troubled 
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to  correct  the  accents,  and  am  always  nervous  about  them ; 
here  it  is  in  English,  as  well  as  I  can  do  it : — • 

"  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  things  are  only  property 
to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use  them ;  as  flutes,  for  instance, 
are  property  to  the  man  who  can  pipe  upon  them  respectably ; 
but  to  one  who  knows  not  how  to  pipe,  they  are  no  property, 
unless  he  can  get  rid  of  them  advantageously.  .  .  .  For  if 
they  are  not  sold,  the  flutes  are  no  property  (being  serviceable 
for  nothing)  ;  but,  sold,  they  become  property.  To  which 
Socrates  made  answer, — '  and  only  then  if  he  knows  how  to 
sell  them,  for  if  he  sell  them  to  another  man  who  cannot  play 
on  them,  still  they  are  no  property.'  "] 


APPEXDIX  IV.— (p.  22.) 

The  reader  is  to  include  here  in  the  idea  of  "  Government," 
any  branch  of  the  Executive,  or  even  any  body  of  private 
persons,  entrusted  with  the  practical  management  of  public 
interests  unconnected  directly  with  their  own  personal  ones. 
In  theoretical  discussions  of  legislative  interference  with  po- 
litical economy,  it  is  usually,  and  of  course  unnecessarily, 
assumed  that  Government  must  be  always  of  that  form  and 
force  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it ; — that  its 
abuses  can  never  be  less,  nor  its  wisdom  greater,  nor  its  powers 
more  numerous.  But,  practically,  the  custom  in  most  civil- 
ized countries  is,  for  every  man  to  deprecate  the  interference 
of  Government  as  long  as  things  tell  for  his  personal  ad- 
vantage, and  to  call  for  it  when  they  cease  to  do  so.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Manchester  Economists  to  be  supplied  with  cotton 
by  Government  (the  system  of  supply  and  demand  having, 
for  the  time,  fallen  sorrowfully  short  of  the  expectations  of 
scientific  persons  from  it),  is  an  interesting  case  in  point. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  less  wide  and  bitter  suffering, 
suffering,  too,  of  the  innocent,  had  been  needed  to  force  the 
nation,  or  some  part  of  it,  to  ask  itself  why  a  body  of  men, 
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already  confessedly  capable  of  managing  matters  both  mili- 
tary and  divine,  should  not  be  permitted,  or  even  requested, 
at  need,  to  provide  in  some  wise  for  sustenance  as  well  as  for 
defense;  and  secure,  if  it  might  be, —  (and  it  might,  I  think, 
even  the  rather  be), — purity  of  bodily,  as  well  as  of  spiritual, 
ailment  ?  ^Vhy,  having  made  many  roads  for  the  passage 
of  armies,  may  they  not  make  a  few  for  the  conveyance  of 
food ;  and  after  organizing,  with  applause,  various  schemes 
of  theological  instruction  for  the  Public,  organize,  moreover, 
some  methods  of  bodily  nourishment  for  them  ?  Or  is  the 
soul  so  much  less  trustworthy  in  its  instincts  than  the 
stomach,  that  legislation  is  necessary  for  the  one,  but  inap- 
plicable to  the  other  ? 
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I  DEBATED  witli  mysclf  whether  to  make  the  note  on  IIomoT 
longer  by  examining  the  typical  meaning  of  the  shipwreck 
of  Ulysses,  and  his  escape  from  Charybdis  by  help  of  her  fig- 
tree  ;  but  as  I  should  have  had  to  go  on  to  the  lovely  myth 
of  Leucothea's  veil,  and  did  not  care  to  spoil  this  by  a 
hurried  account  of  it,  I  left  it  for  future  examination ;  and, 
three  days  after  the  paper  w'as  published,  observed  that  the 
reviewers,  with  their  customary  helpfulness,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  throw  the  whole  subject  back  into  confusion  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  single  (as  they  imagined)  oversight.  I  omitted 
also  a  note  on  the  sense  of  the  word  Xuypov^  with  respect  to 
the  pharmacy  of  Circe,  and  herb-fields  of  Helen  (compare  its 
use  in  Odyssey,  xvii.,  473,  etc.),  which  would  farther  have 
illustrated  the  nature  of  the  Circean  power.  But,  not  to  be 
led  too  far  into  the  subtleties  of  these  myths,  observe  respect- 
ing them  all,  that  even  in  very  simple  parables,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  attach  indisputable  meaning  to  every  part  of 
them.  I  recollect  some  years  ago,  throwing  an  assembly  of 
learned  persons  who  had  met  to  delight  themselves  with 
interpretations  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  (interpre- 
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tations  "which  had  np  to  that  moment  gone  very  smoothly), 
into  mute  indignation,  by  inadvertently  asking  who  the  un- 
prodigal  son  was,  and  Avhat  was  to  be  learned  by  his  example. 
The  leading  divine  of  the  company,  Mr.  Molyneux,  at  last 
explained  to  me  that  the  unprodigal  son  was  a  lay  figure, 
put  in  for  dramatic  effect,  to  make  the  story  prettier,  and 
that  no  note  was  to  be  taken  of  him.  Without,  however,  ad- 
mitting that  Homer  put  in  the  last  escape  of  Ulysses  merely 
to  make  his  story  prettier,  this  is  nevertheless  true  of  all 
Greek  myths,  that  they  have  many  opposite  lights  and  shades ; 
they  are  as  changeful  as  opal,  and  like  opal,  usually  have  one 
color  by  reflected,  and  another  by  transmitted  light.  But 
they  are  true  jewels  for  all  that,  and  full  of  noble  enchant- 
ment for  those  who  can  use  them;  for  those  who  cannot, 
I  am  content  to  repeat  the  words  I  wrote  four  years  ago,  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Two  Paths — 

"  The  entire  purpose  of  a  great  thinker  may  be  difficult 
to  fathom,  and  we  may  be  over  and  over  again  more  or  less 
mistaken  in  giiessing  at  his  meaning;  but  the  real,  profound, 
nay,  quite  bottomless  and  unredeemable  mistake,  is  the  fool's 
thought,  that  he  had  no  meaning." 
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The  derivation  of  words  is  like  that  of  rivers ;  there  is  one 
real  source,  usually  small,  unlikely,  and  difficult  to  find,  far 
up  among  the  hills ;  then,  as  the  word  flows  on  and  comes  into 
service,  it  takes  in  the  force  of  other  words  from  other 
sources,  and  becomes  quite  another  word — often  much  more 
than  one  word,  after  the  junction — a  word  as  it  were  of  many 
waters,  sometimes  both  sweet  and  bitter.  Thus  the  whole 
force  of  our  English  "  charity  "  depends  on  the  guttural  in 
"  charis  "  getting  confused  with  the  c  of  the  Latin  "  carus ;  " 
thenceforward  throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  two  ideas 
ran  on  together,  and  both  got  confused  with  St.  Paul's  a^a-ij, 
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which  expresses  a  different  idea  in  all  sorts  of  ways;  our 
'•  charity  "  having  not  only  brought  in  the  entirely  foreign 
sense  of  almsgiving,  but  lost  the  essential  sense  of  content- 
ment, and  lost  much  more  in  getting  too  far  away  from  the 
*•  charis  "  of  the  final  gospel  benedictions.  For  truly,  it  is 
fine  Christianity  we  have  come  to,  which,  professing  to  expect 
the  perpetual  grace  or  charity  of  its  Founder,  has  not  itself 
grace  or  charity  enough  to  hinder  it  from  overreaching  its 
friends  in  sixpenny  bargains ;  and  which,  supplicating  even- 
ing and  morning  the  forgiveness  of  its  own  debts,  goes  forth 
at  noon  to  take  its  fellow-servants  by  the  throat,  saying, — 
not  merely  "  Pay  me  that  thou  owest,"  but  "  Pay  me  that 
thou  owest  me  71  ot." 

It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  wear  Ophelia's  rue  with  a 
difference,  and  call  it  "  ITerb  o'  gi'ace  o'  Sundays,"  taking 
consolation  out  of  the  offertory  with — "  Look,  what  he  layeth 
out,  it  AiaW  be  paid  him  again."  Comfortable  words  indeed, 
and  good  to  set  against  the  old  royalty  of  Largesse — 

Whose  moste  joie  was,  I  wis, 

When  that  she  gave,  and  said,  "  Have  this." 

[I  am  glad  to  end,  for  this  time,  with  these  lovely  words 
of  Chaucer.  We  have  heard  only  too  much  lately  of  ^'  In- 
discriminate charity,"  with  implied  reproval,  not  of  the  In- 
discrimination merely,  but  of  the  Charity  also.  We  have 
partly  succeeded  in  enforcing  on  the  minds  of  the  poor  the 
idea  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  receive ;  and  are  likely,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  succeed  in  persuading  not  a  few  of  the 
rich  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  give.  But  the  political  economy 
of  a  great  state  makes  both  giving  and  receiving  graceful ; 
and  the  political  economy  of  true  religion  interprets  the  say- 
ing that  ^'  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  not  as 
the  promise  of  reward  in  another  life  for  mortified  selfishness 
in  this,  but  as  pledge  of  bestowal  upon  us  of  that  sweet  and 
better  nature,  which  does  not  mortify  itself  in  giving.] 

Bravtwood,  Coxiston, 
oth  October,  1871. 
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PKEFACE. 

1.  Being  now  fifty-one  rears  old,  and  little  likely  to 
change  my  mind  hereafter  on  any  important  snbject  of 
thonght  (unless  through  weakness  of  age),  I  wish  to  publish 
a  connected  series  of  such  parts  of  my  works  as  now  seem  to 
me  right,  and  likely  to  he  of  permanent  use.  In  doing  so  I 
shall  omit  much,  but  not  attempt  to  mend  what  I  think  worth 
reprinting.  A  young  man  necessarily  writes  otherwise  than 
an  old  one,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  wasted  time  to  try  to 
recast  the  juvenile  language ;  nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  I 
am  ashamed  even  of  what  I  cancel ;  for  great  part  of  my 
earlier  work  was  rapidly  written  for  temporary  purposes,  and 
is  now  unnecessary,  though  true,  even  to  truism.  "What  I 
wrote  about  religion,  was,  on  the  contrary,  painstaking,  and, 
I  think,  forcible,  as  compared  with  most  religious  writing; 
especially  in  its  frankness  and  fearlessness :  but  it  was  wholly 
mistaken :  for  I  had  been  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  a  nar- 
row sect,  and  had  read  history  as  obliquely  as  sectarians 
necessarily  must. 

Mingled  among  these  either  unnecessary  or  erroneous  state- 
ments, I  find,  indeed,  some  that  might  be  still  of  value ;  but 
these,  in  my  earlier  books,  disfigured  by  affected  lang-uage, 
partly  through  the  desire  to  be  thought  a  fine  writer,  and 
partly,  as  in  the  second  volume  of  '  Modern  Painters,'  in  the 
notion  of  returning  as  far  as  I  could  to  what  I  thought  the 
better  style  of  old  English  literature,  especially  to  that  of  my 
then  favorite,  in  prose,  Richard  Hooker, 

2.  For  these  reasons, — though,  as  irespects  either  art, 
policy,  or  morality,  as  distinct  from  religion,  I  not  only  still 
hold,  but  would  even  wish  strongly  to  re-affirm  the  substance 
of  what  I  said  in  my  earliest  books, — I  shall  reprint  scarcely 
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anything"  in  this  scries  out  of  the  first  and  second  vohimcs  of 
'  !^Iodern  Painters';  and  shall  omit  much  of  the  'Seven 
Lamps'  and  '  Stones  of  Venice';  bnt  all  my  books  written 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  will  be  repul)lished  without 
change,  as  new  editions  of  them  are  called  for,  with  here  and 
there  perhaps  an  additional  note,  and  having  their  text 
divided,  for  convenient  reference,  into  paragraphs,  consecu- 
tive through  each  volume.  I  shall  also  throw  together  the 
shorter  fragments  that  bear  on  each  other,  and  fill  in  with 
such  unprinted  lectures  or  studies  as  seem  to  me  worth  pre- 
serving, so  as  to  keep  the  volumes,  on  an  average,  composed 
of  about  a  hundred  leaves  each. 

3.  The  first  book  of  which  a  new  edition  is  required 
chances  to  be  '  Sesame  and  Lilies,'  from  which  I  now  detach 
the  Avhole  preface,  about  the  Alps,  for  use  elsewhere ;  and  to 
which  I  add  a  lecture  given  in  Ireland  on  a  subject  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  book  itself.  I  am  glad  that  it 
should  be  the  first  of  the  complete  series,  for  many  reasons; 
though  in  now  looking  over  these  two  lectures,  I  am  painfully 
struck  by  the  waste  of  good  work  in  them.  They  cost  me 
much  thought,  and  much  strong  emotion ;  but  it  was  foolish 
to  suppose  that  I  could  rouse  my  audiences  in  a  little  while  to 
any  sympathy  with  tho  temper  into  which  I  had  brought  my- 
self by  years  of  thinking  over  subjects  full  of  pain ;  while, 
if  I  missed  my  purpose  at  the  time,  it  was  little  to  be  hoped  I 
could  attain  it  afterwards ;  since  phrases  written  for  oral 
delivery  become  ineffective  when  quietly  read.  Yet  I  should 
only  take  away  what  good  is  in  them  if  I  tried  to  translate 
them  into  the  language  of  books ;  nor,  indeed,  could  I  at  all 
have  done  so  at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  my  thoughts  then 
habitually  and  impatiently  putting  themselves  into  forms  fit 
only  for  emphatic  speech ;  and  thus  I  am  startled,  in  my  re- 
view of  them,  to  find  that,  though  there  is  much,  (forgive  nie 
the  impertinence)  Avhich  seems  to  me  accurately  and  ener- 
getically said,  there  is  scarcely  anything  put  in  a  form  to  be 
generally  convincing,  or  even  easily  intelligible:  and  I  can 
well  imagine  a  reader  laying  down  the  book  without  being  at 
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all  moved  by  it,  still  less  giiiJeJ,  to  any  definite  course  of 
action. 

I  think,  however,  if  I  now  say  briefly  and  clearly  what  I 
meant  my  hearers  to  understand,  and  what  I  wanted,  and  still 
would  fain  have,  them  to  do,  there  may  afterwards  be  found 
some  better  service  in  the  passionately  written  text. 

4.  The  first  lecture  says,  or  tries  to  say,  that,  life  being 
very  short,  and  the  quiet  hours  of  it  few,  we  ought  to  waste 
none  of  them  in  reading  valueless  books;  and  that  valuable 
books  should,  in  a  civilized  country,  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  printed  in  excellent  form,  for  a  just  price;  but 
not  in  any  vile,  vulgar,  or,  by  reason  of  smallness  of  type, 
physically  injurious  form,  at  a  vile  price.  For  Ave  none  of 
us  need  many  books,  and  those  Avhich  we  need  ought  to  be 
clearly  printed,  on  the  best  paper,  arid  strongly  bound.  And 
though  we  are,  indeed,  now,  a  v\'retched  and  poverty-struck 
nation,  and  hardly  able  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  still, 
as  no  person  in  decent  circumstances  would  put  on  his  table 
confessedly  bad  wine,  or  bad  meat,  without  being  ashamed, 
so  he  need  not  have  on  his  shelves  ill-printed  or  loosely  and 
Avretchedly-stitched  books ;  for  though  few  can  be  rich,  yet 
every  m.an  Avho  honestlv  exerts  himself  may,  I  think,  still  pro- 
vide, for  himself  and  his  family,  good  shoes,  good  gloves, 
strong  harness  for  his  cart  or  carriage  horses,  and  stout 
leather  binding  for  his  books.  And  I  would  urge  upon  every 
young  man,  as  the  beginning  of  his  due  and  wise  provision 
for  his  household,  to  obtain  as  soon  as  he  can,  by  the  severest 
economy,  a  restricted,  serviceable,  and  steadily — ^however 
slowly — increasing,  series  of  books  for  use  through  life; 
making  his  little  library,  of  all  the  furniture  in  his  room,  the 
most  studied  and  decorative  piece ;  every  volume  having  its 
assigned  place,  like  a  little  statue  in  its  niche,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  and  strictest  lessons  to  the  children  of  the  house  being 
how  to  turn  the  pages  of  their  own  literary  possessions  lightly 
and  deliberately,  with  no  chance  of  tearing  or  dog's  ears. 

That  is  my  notion  of  the  founding  of  Kings'  Treasuries ; 
and  the  first  lecture  is  intended  to  show"  somewhat  the  use  and 
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proc'iousncss  of  their  treasures:  but  the  two  following  ones 
have  wider  scope,  being  written  in  the  hope  of  awakening  the 
youth  of  England,  so  far  as  mv  poor  words  might  have  any 
power  with  them,  to  take  some  thought  of  the  purposes  of  the 
life  into  which  they  are  entering,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  world 
they  have  to  conquer. 

5.  These  two  lectures  are  fragmentary  and  ill-arranged, 
but  not,  I  think,  diffuse  or  much  compressible.  The  entire 
gist  and  conclusion  of  them,  however,  is  in  the  last  six  para- 
graphs, 135  to  the  end,  of  the  third  lecture,  which  I  would 
beg  the  reader  to  look  over  not  once  nor  twice,  (rather  than 
any  other  part  of  the  book,)  for  they  contain  the  best  expres- 
sion I  have  yet  been  able  to  put  in  words  of  what,  so  far  as  is 
within  my  power,  I  mean  henceforward  both  to  do  myself, 
and  to  plead  with  all  over  whom  I  have  any  influence,  to  do 
also  according  to  their  means :  the  letters  begun  on  the  first 
day  of  this  year,  to  the  workmen  of  England,  having  the  ob- 
ject of  originating,  if  possible,  this  movement  among  them, 
in  true  alliance  with  whatever  trustworthy  element  of  help 
they  can  find  in  the  higher  classes.  After  these  paragraphs, 
let  me  ask  you  to  read,  by  the  fiery  light  of  recent  events,  the 
fable  at  pf  93  (§  117),  and  then  §§"l29-131 ;  and  observe, 
my  statement  respecting  the  famine  at  Orissa  is  not  rhetor- 
ical, but  certified  by  official  documents  as  within  the  truth. 
Five  hundred  thousand  persons,  at  least,  died  by  starvation 
in  our  British  dominions,  wholly  in  consequence  of  careless- 
ness and  want  of  forethought.  Keep  that  well  in  your  mem- 
ory; and  note  it  as  the  best  possible  illustration  of  modern 
political  economy  in  true  practice,  and  of  the  relations  it  has 
accomplished  between  Supply  and  Demand.  Then  begin  the 
second  lecture,  and  all  will  read  clear  enough,  I  think,  to  the 
end ;  only,  since  that  second  lecture  was  written,  questions 
have  arisen  respecting  the  education  and  claims  of  women 
which  have  greatly  troubled  simple  minds  and  excited  rest- 
less ones.  I  am  sometimes  asked  my  thoughts  on  this  mat' 
ter,  and  I  suppose  that  some  girl  readers  of  the  second  lee 
ture  may  at  the  end  of  it  desire  to  be  told  summarily  what  I 
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would  have  tliem  do  and  desire  in* the  present  state  of  things. 
This,  then,  is  what  I  would  say  to  any  girl  who  had  confi- 
dence enough  in  me  to  believe  what  I  told  her,  or  to  do  what 
I  asked  her. 

G.  First,  be  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that,  however  much 
you  may  know,  and  whatever  advantages  you  may  possess, 
and  however  good  you  may  be,  you  have  not  been  singled  out, 
by  the  God  who  made  you,  from  all  the  other  girls  in  the 
world,  to  be  especially  informed  respecting  His  own  nature 
and  character.  You  have  not  been  born  in  a  luminous  point 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  where  a  perfect  theology  might 
be  expounded  to  you  from  your  youth  up,  and  where  every- 
thing you  were  taught  would  be  true,  and  everything  that  was 
enforced  upon  you,  right.  Of  all  the  insolent,  all  the  foolish 
persuasions  that  by  any  chance  could  enter  and  hold  your 
empty  little  heart,  this  is  the  proudest  and  foolishest, — that 
you  have  been  so  much  the  darling  of  the  Heavens,  and 
favorite  of  the  Fates,  as  to  be  born  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
and  in  the  punctual  place,  when  and  where  pure  Divine  truth 
had  been  sifted  from  the  errors  of  the  j^atious ;  and  that  your 
papa  had  been  providentially  disposed  to  buy  a  house  in  the 
convenient  neighborhood  of  the  steeple  under  which  that  Im- 
maculate and  final  verity  would  be  beautifully  proclaimed. 
Do  not  think  it,  child ;  it  is  not  so.  This,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  fact, — unpleasant  you  may  think  it ;  pleasant,  it  seems 
to  me, — that  you,  with  all  your  pretty  dresses,  and  dainty 
looks,  and  kindly  thoughts,  and  saintly  aspirations,  are  not^ 
one  whit  more  thought  of  or  loved  by  the  great  Maker  and 
Master  than  any  poor  little  red,  black,  or  blue  savage,  run- 
ning wild  in  the  pestilent  woods,  or  naked  on  the  hot  sands 
of  the  earth :  and  that,  of  the  two,  you  probably  know  less 
about  God  than  she  does ;  the  only  diiference  being  that  she 
thinks  little  of  Him  that  is  right,  and  you  much  that  is 
wrong. 

That,  then,  is  the  first  thing  to  make  sure  of; — that  you 
are  not  yet  perfectly  well  informed  on  the  most  abstruse  of 
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all  possible  subjects,  and  that  if  you  care  to  behave  with 
modesty  or  propriety,  you  had  better  be  silent  about  it. 

7.  The  second  thing  which  you  may  make  sure  of  is,  that 
however  good  you  may  be,  you  have  faults ;  that  liowever  dull 
you  may  be,  you  can  find  out  what  some  of  them  are ;  and 
that  however  slight  they  may  be,  you  had  better  make  some 
— not  too  painful,  but  patient — effort  to  get  quit  of  them. 
And  so  far  as  you  have  confidence  in  me  at  all,  trust  me  for 
this,  that  how  many  soever  you  may  find  or  fancy  your  faults 
to  be,  there  are  only  two  that  are  of  real  consequence, — Idle- 
ness and  Cruelty.  Perhaps  you  may  be  proud.  Well,  we 
can  get  much  good  out  of  pride,  if  only  it  be  not  religious. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  vain ;  it  is  highly  probable ;  and  very 
pleasant  for  the  people  who  like  to  praise  you.  Perhaps  you 
are  a  little  envious :  that  is  really  very  shocking ;  but  then — 
so  is  everybody  else.  Perhaps,  also,  you  are  a  little  mali- 
cious, which  I  am  truly  concerned  to  hear,  but  should  prob- 
ably only  the  more,  if  I  knew  you,  enjoy  your  conversation. 
But  whatever  else  you  may  be,  you  must  not  be  useless,  and 
3'ou  must  not  be  cruel.  If  there  is  any  one  point  which,  in 
six  thousand  years  of  thinking  about  right  and  wrong,  wise 
and  good  men  have  agreed  upon,  or  successively  by  experi- 
ence discovered,  it  is  that  God  dislikes  idle  and  cruel  people 
more  than  any  others: — that  His  first  order  is,  "  W^ork  while 
you  have  light ;  "  and  His  second,  "  Be  merciful  while  you 

^ave  mercy." 

8.  "  Work  while  you  have  light,"  especially  while  you 
have  the  light  of  morning.  There  are  few  things  more  won- 
derful to  me  than  that  old  people  never  tell  young  ones  how 
precious  their  youth  is.  They  sometimes  sentimentally  re- 
gret their  own  earlier  days ;  sometimes  prudently  forget  them  ; 
often  foolishly  rebuke  the  young,  often  more  foolishly  indulge, 
often  most  foolishly  thwart  and  restrain ;  but  scarcely  ever 
warn  or  watch  them.  Remember,  then,  that  I,  at  least,  have 
warned  you,  that  the  happiness  of  your  life,  and  its  power, 
and  its  part  and  rank  in  earth  or  in  heaven,  depend  on  the 
way  you  pass  your  days  now.     They  are  not  to  be  sad  days ; 
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far  from  that,  the  first  duty  of  young  people  is  to  be  delighted 
and  delightful ;  but  they  are  to  be  in  the  deepest  sense  solemn 
days.  There  is  no  solemnity  so  deep,  to  a  rightly-thinking 
creature,  as  that  of  dawn.  But  not  only  in  that  beautiful 
sense,  but  in  all  their  character  and  method,  they  are  to  be 
solemn  da.js.  Take  your  Latin  dictionary,  and  look  out 
"  solennis,"  and  fix  the  sense  of  the  Avord  well  in  your  mind, 
and  remember  that  every  da}^  of  your  early  life  is  ordaining 
irrevocably,  for  good  or  evil,  the  custom  and  practice  of  your 
soul ;  ordaining  either  sacred  customs  of  dear  and  lovely  re- 
currence, or  trenching  deeper  and  deeper  the  furrows  for  seed 
of  sorrow.  Now,  therefore,  see  that  no  day  passes  in  which 
you  do  not  make  yourself  a  somewhat  better  creature :  and  in 
order  to  do  that,  find  out,  first,  what  you  are  now.  Do  not 
think  vaguely  about  it ;  take  pen  and  paper,  and  write  down 
as  accurate  a  description  of  yourself  as  you  can,  with  the  date 
to  it.  If  you  dare  not  do  so,  find  out  why  you  dare  not,  and 
try  to  get  strength  of  heart  enough  to  look  yourself  fairly  in 
the  face  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
the  mind  is  a  less  pleasant  thing  to  look  at  than  the  face,  and 
for  that  very  reason  it  needs  more  looking  at ;  so  always  have 
two  mirrors  on  your  toilet  table,  and  see  that  with  proper 
care  you  dress  body  and  mind  before  them  daily.  After  the 
dressing  is  once  over  for  the  day,  think  no  more  about  it :  as 
your  hair  will  blow  about  your  ears,  so  your  temper  and 
thoughts  will  get  ruffled  with  the  day's  work,  and  may  need, 
sometimes,  twice  dressing;  but  I  don't  want  you  to  carry 
about  a  mental  pocket-comb ;  only  to  be  smooth  braided 
always  in  the  morning. 

9.  Write  down  then,  frankly,  Avhat  you  are,  or,  at  least, 
Avhat  you  think  yourself,  not  dwelling  upon  those  inevitable 
faults  which  I  have  just  told  you  are  of  little  consequence, 
and  which  the  action  of  a  right  life  will  shake  or  smooth 
away ;  but  that  you  may  determine  to  the  best  of  your  intel- 
ligence what  you  are  good  for  and  can  be  made  into.  You 
will  find  that  the  mere  resolve  not  to  bo  useless,  and  the 
honest  desire  to  help  other  people,  will,  in  the  quickest  and 
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delicatcst  ways,  improve  yourself.  Thus,  from  the  begin- 
ning, consider  all  your  accomplishments  as  means  of  assist- 
ance to  others;  read  attentively,  in  this  volume,  paragraphs 
74,  75,  19,  and  79,  and  you  will  understand  what  I  mean, 
wdth  respect  to  languages  and  music.  In  music  especially 
you  will  soon  find  what  personal  benefit  there  is  in  being  ser- 
viceable: it  is  probable  that,  however  limited  your  powers, 
you  have  voice  and  ear  enough  to  sustain  a  note  of  moderate 
compass  in  a  concerted  piece ; — that,  then,  is  the  first  thing 
to  make  sure  you  can  do.  Get  your  voice  disciplined  and 
clear,  and  think  only  of  accuracy ;  never  of  effect  or  expres- 
sion :  if  you  have  any  soul  worth  expressing,  it  will  show  it- 
self in  your  singing;  but  most  likely  there  are  very  few  feel- 
ings in  you,  at  present,  needing  any  particular  expression ; 
and  the  one  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  clear-voiced 
little  instrument  of  yourself,  which  other  people  can  entirely 
depend  upon  for  the  note  wanted.  So,  in  drawing,  as  soon 
as  you  can  set  down  the  right  shape  of  anything,  and  thereby 
explain  its  character  to  another  person,  or  make  the  look  of 
it  clear  and  interesting  to  a  child,  you  will  begin  to  enjoy  the 
art  vividly  for  its  own  sake,  and  all  your  habits  of  mind  and 
powers  of  memory  will  gain  precision :  but  if  jow  only  try 
to  make  showy  drawings  for  praise,  or  pretty  ones  for  amuse- 
ment, your  drawing  will  have  little  of  real  interest  for  you, 
and  no  educational  power  whatever. 

10.  Then,  besides  this  more  delicate  work,  resolve  to  do 
every  day  some  that  is  useful  in  the  vulgar  sense.  Learn 
first  thoroughly  the  economy  of  the  kitchen ;  the  good  and 
bad  qualities  of  every  common  article  of  food,  and  the  sim- 
plest and  best  modes  of  their  preparation:  when  you  have 
time,  go  and  help  in  the  cooking  of  poorer  families,  and  show 
them  how  to  make  as  much  of  everything  as  possible,  and  how 
to  make  little,  nice;  coaxing  and  tempting  them  into  tidy 
and  pretty  ways,  and  pleading  for  well-folded  table-cloths, 
however  coarse,  and  for  a  flower  or  two  out  of  the  garden  to 
strew  on  them.  If  you  manage  to  get  a  clean  table-cloth, 
bright  plates  on  it,  and  a  good  dish  in  the  middle,  of  your 
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own  cooking,  you  may  ask  leave  to  say  a  short  grace ;  and  let 
your  religious  ministries  be  confined  to  that  much  for  the 
present. 

11.  Again,  let  a  certain  part  of  your  day  (as  little  as  you 
choose,  but  not  to  be  broken  in  upon)  be  set  apart  for  making- 
strong  and  pretty  dresses  for  the  poor.  Learn  the  sound 
qualities  of  all  useful  stuffs,  and  make  everything  of  the  best 
you  can  get,  whatever  its  price.  I  have  many  reasons  for 
desiring  you  to  do  this, — too  many  to  be  told  just  now, — 
trust  me,  and  be  sure  you  get  everything  as  good  as  can  be : 
and  if,  in  the  villainous  state  of  modern  trade,  you  cannot 
get  it  good  at  any  price,  buy  its  raw  material,  and  set  some 
of  the  poor  women  about  you  to  spin  and  weave,  till  you 
have  got  stuff  that  can  be  trusted :  and  then,  every  day,  make 
some  little  piece  of  useful  clothing,  sewn  with  your  own 
fingers  as  strongly  as  it  can  be  stitched ;  and  embroider  it  or 
otherwise  beautify  it  moderately  with  fine  needlework,  such 
as  a  girl  may  be  proud  of  having  done.  And  accumulate 
these  things  by  you  until  you  hear  of  some  honest  persons  in 
need  of  clothing,  which  may  often  too  sorrowfully  be;  and, 
even  though  you  should  be  deceived,  and  give  them  to  the 
dishonest,  and  hear  of  their  being  at  once  taken  to  the  pawn- 
broker's, never  mind  that,  for  the  pawnbroker  must  sell  them 
to  some  one  who  has  need  of  them.  That  is  no  business  of 
yours;  what  concerns  you  is  only  that  when  you  see  a  half- 
naked  child,  you  should  have  good  and  fresh  clothes  to  give 
it,  if  its  parents  will  let  it  be  taught  to  wear  them.  If  they 
will  not,  consider  how  they  came  to  be  of  such  a  mind,  which 
it  will  be  wholesome  for  you  beyond  most  subjects  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain.  And  after  you  have  gone  on  doing  this  a  little 
while,  you  will  begin  to  understand  the  meaning  of  at  least 
one  chapter  of  your  Bible,  Proverbs  xxxi.,  without  need  of 
any  labored  comment,  sermon,  or  meditation. 

In  these,  then  (and  of  course  in  all  minor  ways  besides, 
that  you  can  discover  in  your  own  household),  you  must  be 
to  the  best  of  your  strength  usefully  employed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  so  that  you  may  be  able  at  the  end 
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of  it  to  say,  as  proudly  as  any  peasant,  that  you  have  not 
eaten  the  hread  of  idleness. 

12.  Then,  secondly,  I  said,  you  are  not  to  be  cruel.  Per- 
haps you  think  there  is  no  chance  of  your  being  so ;  and  in- 
deed I  hope  it  is  not  likely  that  you  should  be  deliberately 
unkind  to  any  creature ;  but  unless  you  are  deliberately  kind 
to  every  creature,  you  will  often  be  cruel  to  many.  Cruel, 
partly  through  want  of  imagination,  (a  far  rarer  and  weaker 
faculty  in  women  than  men,)  and  yet  more,  at  the  present 
day,  through  the  subtle  encouragement  of  your  selfishness  by 
the  religious  doctrine  that  all  which  we  now  suppose  to  be 
evil  will  be  brought  to  a  good  end ;  doctrine  practically  is- 
suing, not  in  less  earnest  efforts  that  the  immediate  unpleas- 
antness may  be  averted  from  ourselves,  but  in  our  remaining 
satisfied  in  the  contemplation  of  its  ultimate  objects,  when  it 
is  inflicted  on  others. 

13.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  more  accurate  methods  of 
recent  mental  education  will  now  long  permit  young  people  to 
grow  up  in  the  persuasion  that,  in  any  danger  or  distress, 
they  may  expect  to  be  themselves  saved  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  while  those  around  them  are  lost  by  His  improvidence : 
but  they  may  be  yet  long  restrained  from  rightly  kind  action, 
and  long  accustomed  to  endure  both  their  own  pain  occasion- 
ally, and  the  pain  of  others  always,  with  an  unwise  patience, 
by  misconception  of  the  eternal  and  incurable  nature  of  real 
evil.  Observe,  therefore,  carefully  in  this  matter ;  there  are 
degrees  of  pain,  as  degrees  of  faultfulness,  which  are  alto- 
gether conquerable,  and  which  seem  to  be  merely  forms  of 
wholesome  trial  or  discipline.  Your  fingers  tingle  when  you 
go  out  on  a  frosty  morning,  and  are  all  the  warmer  after- 
wards; your  limbs  are  weary  with  wholesome  work,  and  lie 
down  in  the  pleasanter  rest ;  you  are  tried  for  a  little  while 
by  having  to  wait  for  some  promised  good,  and  it  is  all  the 
sweeter  when  it  comes.  But  you  cannot  carry  the  trial  past 
a  certain  point.  Let  the  cold  fasten  on  your  hand  in  an 
extreme  degree,  and  your  fingers  will  molder  from  their 
sockets.     Fatigue  yourself,  but  once,  to  utter  exhaustion,  and 
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to  the  end  of  life  you  shall  not  recover  the  former  vigor  of 
your  frame.  Let  heart-sickness  pass  beyond  a  certain  bitter 
point,  and  the  heart  loses  its  life  forever. 

14.  Xow,  the  very  definition  of  evil  is  in  this  irremediablo- 
ness.  It  means  sorrow,  or  sin,  which  ends  in  death ;  and  as- 
suredly, as  far  as  we  know,  or  can  conceive,  there  are  many 
conditions  both  of  pain  and  sin  which  cannot  but  so  end.  Of 
course  we  are  ignorant  and  blind  creatures,  and  we  cannot 
know  what  seeds  of  good  may  be  in  present  suffering,  or  pres- 
ent crime;  but  with  what  we  cannot  know  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. It  is  conceivable  that  murderers  and  liars  may  in 
some  distant  world  be  exalted  into  a  higher  humanity  than 
they  could  have  reached  without  homicide  or  falsehood;  but 
the  contingency  is  not  one  by  which  our  actions  should  be 
guided.  There  is,  indeed,  a  better  hope  that  the  beggar,  who 
lies  at  our  gates  in  misery,  may,  within  gates  of  pearl,  be 
comforted ;  but  the  Master,  whose  words  are  our  only  author- 
ity for  thinking  so,  never  Himself  inflicted  disease  as  a 
blessing,  nor  sent  away  the  hungry  unfed,  or  the  wounded 
unhealed. 

15.  Believe  me  then,  the  only  right  principle  of  action 
here,  is  to  consider  good  and  evil  as  defined  by  our  natural 
sense  of  both ;  and  to  strive  to  promote  the  one,  and  to  con- 
quer the  other,  with  as  hearty  endeavor  as  if  there  were, 
indeed,  no  other  world  than  this.  Above  all,  get  quit  of  the 
absurd  idea  that  Heaven  will  interfere  to  correct  great  errors, 
while  allowing  its  laws  to  take  their  course  in  punishing 
small  ones.  If  you  prepare  a  dish  of  food  carelessly,  you 
do  not  expect  Providence  to  make  it  palatable;  neither  if, 
through  years  of  folly,  you  misguide  your  own  life,  need  you 
expect  Divine  interference  to  bring  round  everything  at  last 
for  the  best.  I  tell  you,  positively,  the  world  is  not  so  consti- 
tuted :  the  consequences  of  great  mistakes  are  just  as  sure  as 
those  of  small  ones,  and  the  happiness  of  your  whole  life, 
and  of  all  the  lives  over  which  you  have  power,  depend  as 
literally  on  your  own  common  sense  and  discretion  as  the 
excellence  and  order  of  the  feast  of  a  day. 
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IG.  Think  carefully  and  bravely  over  these  things,  and  you 
Avill  find  them  true:  having  found  them  so,  think  also  care- 
fully over  your  own  position  in  life.  I  assume  that  you 
belong  to  the  middle  or  upper  classes,  and  that  you  would 
shrink  from  descending  into  a  lower  sphere.  You  may  fancy 
you  would  not :  nay,  if  you  are  very  good,  strong-hearted,  and 
romantic,  perhaps  you  really  would  not ;  but  it  is  not  wrong 
that  you  should.  You  have,  then,  I  suppose,  good  food, 
pretty  rooms  to  live  in,  pretty  dresses  to  wear,  power  of 
obtaining  every  rational  and  wholesome  pleasure ;  you  are, 
moreover,  probably  gentle  and  grateful,  and  in  the  habit  of 
every  day  thanking  God  for  these  things.  But  why  do  you 
thank  Him  ?  Is  it  because,  in  these  matters,  as  well  as  in 
your  religious  knowledge,  you  think  He  has  made  a  favorite 
of  you  ?  Is  the  essential  meaning  of  your  thanksgiving, 
"  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  girls  are,  not  in 
that  I  fast  twice  in  the  week  while  they  feast,  but  in  that  I 
feast  seven  times  a  week  while  they  fast,"  and  are  you  quite 
sure  this  is  a  pleasing  form  of  thanksgiving  to  your  Heavenly 
Father  ?  Suppose  you  saw  one  of  your  own  true  earthly 
sisters,  Lucy  or  Emily,  cast  out  of  your  mortal  father's  house, 
starving,  helpless,  heartbroken  ;  and  that  every  morning  when 
you  went  into  your  father's  room,  you  said  to  him,  "  How 
good  you  are,  father,  to  give  me  what  you  don't  give  Lucy," 
are  you  sure  that,  whatever  anger  your  parent  might  have 
just  cause  for,  against  your  sister,  he  would  be  pleased  by 
that  thanksgiving,  or  flattered  by  that  praise  ?  Xay,  are  you 
even  sure  that  you  are  so  much  the  favorite  ? — suppose  that, 
all  this  while,  he  loves  poor  Lucy  just  as  well  as  you,  and  is 
only  trying  you  through  her  pain,  and  perhaps  not  angry  with 
her  in  anywise,  but  deeply  angry  with  you,  and  all  the  more 
for  your  thanksgivings  ?  "Would  it  not  be  Avell  that  you  should 
think,  and  earnestly  too,  over  this  standing  of  yours;  and  all 
the  more  if  you  wish  to  believe  that  text,  which  clergymen 
so  much  dislike  preaching  on,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  ?  You  do  not 
believe  it  now,  or  you  would  be  less  complacent  in  your  state; 
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and  you  cannot  believe  it  at  all,  until  you  know  that  the  King- 
dom of  God  means, — "  not  meat  and  drink,  but  justice,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  nor  until  you  know  also  that 
such  joy  is  not  by  any  means,  necessarily,  in  going  to  church, 
or  in  singing  hymns ;  but  may  be  joy  in  a  dance,  or  joy  in  a 
jest,  or  joy  in  anything  you  have  deserved  to  possess,  or  that 
you  are  willing  to  give;  but  joy  in  nothing  that  separates 
you,  as  by  any  strange  favor,  from  your  fellow-creatures, 
that  exalts  you  through  their  degradation — exempts  you 
from  their  toil — or  indulges  you  in  time  of  their  distress. 

IT.  Think,  then,  and  some  day,  I  believe,  you  will  feel 
also, — no  morbid  passion  of  pity  such  as  Avould  turn  you  into 
a  black  Sister  of  Charity,  but  the  steady  fire  of  perpetual 
kindness  which  will  make  you  a  bright  one.  I  speak  in  no 
disparagement  of  them ;  I  know  well  how  good  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  are,  and  how  much  Ave  owe  to  them ;  but  all  these 
professional  pieties  (except  so  far  as  distinction  or  associa- 
tion may  be  necessary  for  effectiveness  of  work)  are  in  their 
spirit  wrong,  and  in  practice  merely  plaster  the  sores  of  dis- 
ease that  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  to  exist ;  en- 
couraging at  the  same  time  the  herd  of  less  excellent  women 
in  frivolity,  by  leading  them  to  think  that  they  must  either 
be  good  up  to  the  black  standard,  or  cannot  be  good  for  any- 
thing. "Wear  a  costume,  by  all  means,  if  you  like ;  but  let 
it  be  a  cheerful  and  becoming  one ;  and  be  in  your  heart  a 
Sister  of  Charity  always,  without  either  veiled  or  voluble 
declaration  of  it. 

18.  As  I  pause,  before  ending  my  preface — thinking  of 
one  or  two  more  points  that  are  difficult  to  write  of — I  find 
a  letter  in  '  The  Times,'  from  a  French  lady,  which  says  all 
I  want  so  beautifully,  that  I  will  print  it  just  as  it  stands: — 

Sir, — It  is  often  said  that  one  example  is  worth  many  sermons. 
Shall  I  be  judged  presumptuous  if  I  point  out  one,  which  seems  to  me 
so  striking  just  now,  that,  however  painful,  I  cannot  help  dwelling 
upon  it  ? 

It  is  the  share,  the  sad  and  large  share,  that  French  society  and  its 
recent  habits  of  luxury,  of  expenses,  of  dress,  of  indulgence  in  every 
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kind  of  extravagant  dissipation,  lias  to  lay  to  its  own  door  in  its  actual 
crisis  of  ruin,  miser}',  and  humiliation.  If  our  vi4nageres  can  be  cited 
as  an  example  to  English  housewives,  so,  alas  !  can  other  classes  of  our 
society  be  set  up  as  an  example — not  to  be  followed. 

Bitter  must  be  the  feelings  of  many  a  French  woman  whose  days  of 
luxury  and  expensive  habits  are  at  an  end,  and  whose  bills  of  bj'gone 
splendor  lie  witli  a  heavj'  weiglit  on  her  conscience,  if  not  on  her  purse  ! 

With  us  the  evil  has  spread  high  and  low.  Everywhere  have  the 
examples  given  by  the  highest  ladies  in  the  land  been  followed  but 
too  successfully. 

Every  year  did  dress  become  more  extravagant,  entertainments  more 
costly,  expenses  of  every  kind  more  considerable.  Lower  and  lower 
became  the  tone  of  society,  its  good  breeding,  its  delicacy.  More  and 
more  were  vionde  and  demi-monde  associated  in  newspaper  accounts 
of  fashionable  iloings,  in  scandalous  gossip,  on  racecourses,  in  premieres 
representations,  in  imitation  of  each  other's  costumes,  mobiliers  and 
slang. 

Living  beyond  one's  means  became  habitual — almost  necessary — for 
every  one  to  keep  up  with,  if  not  to  go  beyond,  every  one  else. 

What  the  result  of  all  this  has  been  we  now  see  in  the  wreck  of  our 
prosperity,  in  the  downfall  of  all  that  seemed  brightest  and  highest. 

Deeply  and  fearfully  impressed  by  what  my  own  country  has  incurred 
and  is  suffering,  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorrowful  when  I  see  in  England 
signs  of  our  besetting  sins  appearing  also.  Paint  and  chignons,  slang 
and  vaudevilles,  knowing  "Anonymas"  by  name,  and  reading  doubt- 
fully moral  novels,  are  hi  themselves  small  offences,  altliough  not  many 
years  ago  they  would  have  appeared  very  heinous  ones,  yet  they  are 
quick  and  tempting  conveyances  on  a  very  dangerous  high-road. 

I  would  that  all  Englishwomen  knew  how  they  are  looked  up  to  from 
abi'oad — what  a  high  opinion,  Vr-hat  honor  and  reverence  we  foreigners 
have  for  their  principles,  their  truthfulness,  the  fresh  and  pure  inno- 
cence of  their  daughters,  the  healthy  youthfulness  of  their  lovely 
children. 

May  I  illustrate  this  by  a  short  example  which  happened  very  near 
me  ?  During  the  days  of  the  emeiites  of  18-18,  all  the  houses  in  Paris 
were  b(?ing  searched  for  firearms  by  the  iiiob.  The  one  I  was  living  in 
contained  none,  as  the  master  of  the  house  rej^eatedly  assured  the 
furious  and  incredulous  Republicans.  They  were  going  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  him  when  his  wife,  an  English  lady,  hearing  the  loud 
discussion,  came  bravely  forward  and  assured  them  that  no  arms  were 
concealed.  "  Vous  etes  anglaise,  nous  vous  croj^ons ;  les  anglaises 
disent  toujours  la  verite,"  was  the  immediate  answer,  and  the  rioters 
quietly  left. 

Now,  Sir,  shall  I  be  accused  of  unjustified  criticism  if,  loving  and 
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admiring  your  country,  as  these  lines  will  prove,  certain  new  features 
strike  me  as  painful  discrepancies  in  English  life  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  preach  the  contempt  of  all  that  can  make  life 
lovable  and  wholesomely  pleasant.  I  love  nothing  better  than  to  see 
a  woman  nice,  neat,  elegant,  looking  her  best  in  the  prettiest  dress 
that  her  taste  and  purse  can  afford,  or  your  bright,  fresh  young  girls 
fearlessly  and  perfectly  sitting  their  horses,  or  adorning  their  liouses  as 
pretty  [sic ;  it  is  not  quite  grammar,  but  it  is  better  than  if  it  were  ;] 
as  cai-e,  trouble,  and  refinement  can  make  them. 

It  is  the  degree  beyond  that  which  to  us  has  proved  so  fatal,  and  that 
I  would  our  example  could  warn  you  from  as  a  small  repayment  for 
your  hospitality  and  friendliness  to  us  in  our  days  of  troul)ie. 

May  Englishwomen  accept  this  in  a  kindly  spirit  as  a  New-year's 
wish  from 

A  FRE^•CH  Lady. 

Dec.  29. 

19.  That,  then,  is  the  substance  of  what  I  wonkl  fain  say 
convincingly,  if  it  might  be,  to  my  girl  friends ;  at  all  events 
■with  certainty  in  my  own  mind  that  I  was  thus  far  a  safe 
gnide  to  them. 

For  other  and  older  readers  it  is  needful  I  should  write 
a  few  words  more,  respecting  what  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  judge,  or  right  I  have  to  speak,  of  such  things;  for,  in- 
deed, too  much  of  what  I  have  said  about  women  has  been 
said  in  faith  only.  A  wise  and  lovely  English  lady  told  me, 
when  '  Sesame  and  Lilies  '  first  appeared,  that  she  was  sure 
the  '  Sesame '  would  be  useful,  but  that  in  the  '  Lilies '  I 
had  been  writing  of  what  I  knew  nothing  about.  Which 
was  in  a  measure  too  true,  and  also  that  it  is  more  partial 
than  my  writings  are  usually :  for  as  Ellesmere  spoke  his 

speech  on  the  intervention,   not,   indeed,   otherwise 

than  he  felt,  but  yet  altogether  for  the  sake  of  Gretchen,  so 
I  wrote  the  '  Lilies '  to  please  one  girl ;  and  were  it  not  for 
what  I  remember  of  her,  and  of  few  besides,  should  now  per- 
haps recast  some  of  the  sentences  in  the  '  Lilies  '  in  a  very 
different  tone :  for  as  years  have  gone  by,  it  has  chanced  to 
me,  untowardly  in  some  respects,  fortunately  in  others  (be- 
cause it  enables  me  to  read  history  more  clearly),  to  see  the 
utmost  evil  that  is  in  women,  while  I  have  had  but  to  be- 
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lieve  the  utmost  good.  The  best  "women  are  indeed  neces- 
sarily the  most  difficult  to  know ;  they  are  recognized  chiefly 
in  the  happiness  of  their  husbands  and  the  nobleness  of  their 
children ;  they  are  only  to  be  divined,  not  discerned,  by  the 
stranger ;  and,  sometimes,  seem  almost  helpless  except  in 
their  homes ;  yet  without  the  help  of  one  of  them,*  to  whom 
this  book  is  dedicated,  the  day  would  probably  have  come 
before  now,  when  I  should  have  written  and  thought  no 
more. 

20.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fashion  of  the  time  renders 
whatever  is  forward,  coarse,  or  senseless,  in  feminine  nature, 
too  palpable  to  all  men : — the  weak  picturesqueness  of  my 
earlier  writings  brought  me  acquainted  with  much  of  their 
emptiest  enthusiasm ;  and  the  chances  of  later  life  gave  me 
opportunities  of  watching  women  in  states  of  degradation  and 
vindictiveness  which  opened  to  me  the  gloomiest  secrets  of 
Greek  and  Syrian  tragedy.  I  have  seen  them  betray  their 
household  charities  to  lust,  their  pledged  love  to  devotion ;  I 
have  seen  mothers  dutiful  to  their  children,  as  Medea ;  and 
children  dutiful  to  their  parents,  as  the  daughter  of  Ilerodias: 
but  my  trust  is  still  unmoved  in  the  preciousness  of  the  na- 
tures that  are  so  fatal  in  their  error,  and  I  leave  the  words 
of  the  '  Lilies  '  unchanged ;  believing,  yet,  that  no  man  ever 
lived  a  right  life  who  had  not  been  chastened  by  a  woman's 
love,  strengthened  by  her  courage,  and  guided  by  her  discre- 
tion. 

21.  What  I  might  myself  have  been,  so  helped,  I  rarely 
indulge  in  the  idleness  of  thinking;  but  what  I  am,  since  I 
take  on  me  the  function  of  a  teacher,  it  is  well  that  the  reader 
should  know,  as  far  as  I  can  tell  him. 

Not  an  unjust  person ;  not  an  unkind  one ;  not  a  false  one ; 
a  lover  of  order,  labor,  and  peace.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
enough  to  give  me  right  to  say  all  I  care  to  say  on  ethical 
sul)jects ;  more,  I  could  only  tell  definitely  through  details  of 
autobiography  such  as  none  but  prosperous  and  (in  the 
simple  sense  of  the  word)  faultless  lives  could  justify ; — and 
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mine  has  been  neither.  Yet,  if  any  one,  skilled  in  reading 
the  torn  manuscripts  of  the  human  sonl,  cares  for  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  me,  he  may  have  it  by  knowing  with 
what  persons  in  past  history  I  have  most  sympathy. 

I  will  name  three. 

In  all  that  is  strongest  and  deepest  in  me, — that  fits  me 
for  my  work,  and  gives  light  or  shadow  to  my  being,  I  have 
sympathy  with  Guido  Guinicelli. 

In  my  constant  natural  temper,  and  thoughts  of  things  and 
of  people,  with  Marmontel. 

In  my  enforced  and  accidental  temper,  and  thoughts  of 
things  and  of  people,  with  Dean  Swift. 

Any  one  who  can  understand  the  natures  of  those  three 
men,  can  understand  mine ;  and  having  said  so  much,  I  am 
content  to  leave  both  life  and  work  to  be  remembered  or 
forgotten,  as  their  uses  may  deserve. 

Denmark  Hill, 

1st  January,  1871. 


SESAME  AND  LILIES. 


LECTURE  I.— SESAME. 

OF  KINGS'    TREASURIES. 

"  You  shall  each  liave  a  cake  of  sesame, — and  ten  pound." 

LuciAN  :  Tlie  Fisherman. 

1.  Mv  first  <lnty  this  evening  is  to  ask  your  pardon  for  the 
ambiguity  of  title  under  which  the  subject  of  lecture  has  been 
announced:  for  indeed  I  am  not  going  to  talk  of  kings, 
known  as  regnant,  nor  of  treasuries,  understood  to  contain 
wealth ;  but  of  quite  another  order  of  royalty,  and  another 
material  of  riches,  than  those  usually  acknowledged.  I  had 
even  intended  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  little  while  on  trust, 
and  (as  sometimes  one  contrives,  in  taking  a  friend  to  see  a 
favorite  piece  of  scenery)  to  hide  what  I  wanted  most  to 
show,  with  such  imperfect  cunning  as  I  might,  until  we  un- 
expectedly reached  the  best  point  of  view  by  winding  paths. 
But — and  as  also  I  have  heard  it  said,  by  men  practiced  in 
public  address,  that  hearers  are  never  so  much  fatigued  as  by 
the  endeavor  to  follow  a  speaker  who  gives  them  no  clue  to 
his  purpose, — I  will  take  the  slight  mask  off  at  once,  and 
tell  you  plainly  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the  treas- 
ures hidden  in  books;  and  about  the  way  we  find  them,  and 
the  way  we  lose  them.  A  grave  subject,  you  will  say ;  and 
a  wide  one !  Yes ;  so  wide  that  I  shall  make  no  effort  to 
touch  the  compass  of  it.  I  will  try  only  to  bring  before  you 
a  few  simple  thoughts  about  reading,  which  press  themselves 
upon  me  every  day  more  deeply,  as  I  watch  the  course  of  the 
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public  inind  with  respect  to  our  daily  enlarging  means  of 
education  ;  and  the  answeringly  wider  spreading  on  the  levels, 
of  the  irrigation  of  literature. 

2.  It  happens  that  I  have  practically  some  connection  with 
schools  for  different  classes  of  youth ;  and  I  receive  many 
letters  from  parents  respecting  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. In  the  mass  of  these  letters  I  am  always  struck  by 
the  precedence  which  the  idea  of  a  "  position  in  life  "  takes 
above  all  other  thoughts  in  the  parents' — more  especially  in 
the  mothers' — minds.  "  The  education  befitting  such  and 
such  a  station  in  life  " — this  is  the  phrase,  this  the  object, 
always.  They  never  seek,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  an  educa- 
tion good  in  itself;  even  the  conception  of  abstract  rightness 
in  training  rarely  seems  reached  by  the  writers.  But,  an 
education  "  which  shall  keep  a  good  coat  on  my  son's  back ; 
— which  shall  enable  him  to  ring  with  confidence  the  visitors' 
bell  at  double-belled  doors;  which  shall  result  ultimately  in 
establishment  of  a  double-belled  door  to  his  own  house ; — in 
a  word,  which  shall  lead  to  advancement  in  life ; — this  we 
pray  for  on  bent  knees — and  this  is  all  we  pray  for."  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  the  parents  that  there  may  be  an 
education  which,  in  itself,  is  advancement  in  Life; — that 
any  other  than  that  may  perhaps  be  advancement  in  Death ; 
and  that  this  essential  education  might  be  more  easily  got, 
or  given,  than  they  fancy,  if  they  set  about  it  in  the  right 
way;  while  it  is  for  no  price,  and  by  no  favor,  to  be  got,  if 
they  set  about  it  in  the  wrong. 

3.  Indeed,  among  the  ideas  most  prevalent  and  effective 
in  the  mind  of  this  busiest  of  countries,  I  suppose  the  first 
— at  least  that  which  is  confessed  with  the  greatest  frankness, 
and  put  forward  as  the  fittest  stimulus  to  youthful  exertion 
— is  this  of  "  Advancement  in  life."  May  I  ask  you  to 
consider  with  me,  what  this  idea  practically  includes,  and 
what  it  should  include  ? 

Practically,  then,  at  present,  "  advancement  in  life " 
means,  becoming  conspicuous  in  life ;  obtaining  a  position 
•which  shall  be  acknowledged  by  others  to  be  respectable  or 
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honorable.  We  do  not  understand  by  this  advancement,  in 
general,  the  mere  making  of  money,  but  the  being  known  to 
have  made  it;  not  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  aim,  but 
the  being  seen  to  have  accomplished  it.  In  a  word,  "we  mean 
the  gTatification  of  our  thirst  fur  applause.  That  thirst,  if 
the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  is  also  the  first  infirmity  of 
weak  ones ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  impulsive  influ- 
ence of  average  humanity :  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  race 
have  always  been  traceable  to  the  love  of  praise,  as  its 
greatest  catastrophes  to  the  love  of  pleasure. 

4.  I  am  not  about  to  attack  or  defend  this  impulse.  I 
want  you  only  to  feel  how  it  lies  at  the  root  of  effort ;  espe- 
cially of  all  modern  effort.  It  is  the  gratification  of  vanity 
which  is,  with  us,  the  stimulus  of  toil  and  balm  of  repose ; 
so  closely  does  it  touch  the  very  springs  of  life  that  the  wound- 
ing of  our  vanity  is  always  spoken  of  (and  truly)  as  in  its 
measure  mortal;  we  call  it  "  mortification,"  using  the  same 
expression  which. we  should  apply  to  a  gangrenous  and  in- 
curable bodily  hurt.  And  although  a  few  of  us  may  be  phy- 
sicians enough  to  recognize  the  various  effect  of  this  passion 
upon  health  and  energy,  I  believe  most  honest  men  know,  and 
would  at  once  acknowledge,  its  leading  power  with  them  as 
a  motive.  The  seaman  does  not  commonly  desire  to  be  made 
captain  only  because  he  knows  he  can  manage  the  ship  better 
than  any  other  sailor  on  board.  He  wants  to  be  made  cap- 
tain that  he  may  be  called  captain.  The  clergyman  does  not 
usually  want  to  be  made  a  bishop  only  because  he  believes 
that  no  other  hand  can,  as  firmly  as  his,  direct  the  diocese 
through  its  difiiculties.  He  wants  to  be  made  bishop  prim- 
arily that  he  may  be  called  "  My  Lord."  And  a  prince  does 
not  usually  desire  to  enlarge,  or  a  subject  to  gain,  a  kingdom, 
because  he  believes  no  one  else  can  as  well  serve  the  State, 
upon  its  throne ;  but,  briefly,  because  he  wishes  to  be  addressed 
as  ''  Your  Majesty,"  by  as  many  lips  as  may  be  brought  to 
such  utterance. 

5.  This,  then,  being  the  main  idea  of  "  advancement  in 
life,"  the  force  of  it  applies,  for  all  of  us,  according  to  our 
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station,  particularly  to  that  secondary  result  of  such  advance- 
ment which  we  call  "  getting  into  good  society."  We  want 
to  get  into  good  society,  not  that  we  may  have  it,  but  that  we 
may  be  seen  in  it;  and  our  notion  of  its  goodness  depends 
primarily  on  its  conspicuousness. 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  put  what 
I  fear  you  may  think  an  impertinent  question  ?  I  never  can 
go  on  with  an  address  unless  I  feel,  or  know,  that  my  audi- 
ence are  either  with  me  or  against  me :  I  do  not  much  care 
which,  in  beginning;  but  I  must  know  where  they  are;  and  I 
would  fain  find  out,  at  this  instant,  whether  you  think  I  am 
putting  the  motives  of  popular  action  too  low.  I  am  resolved, 
to-night,  to  state  them  low  enough  to  be  admitted  as  probable ; 
for  whenever,  in  my  writings  on  Political  Economy,  I  assume 
that  a  little  honesty,  or  generosity, — or  what  used  to  be  called 
'^  virtue," — may  be  calculated  upon  as  a  human  motive  of 
action,  people  always  answer  me,  saying,  ''  You  must  not  cal- 
culate on  that :  that  is  not  in  human  nature :  you  must  not 
assume  anything  to  be  common  to  men  but  acquisitiveness 
and  jealousy ;  no  other  feeling  ever  has  influence  on  them, 
except  accidentally,  and  in  matters  out  of  the  way  of  busi- 
ness." I  begin,  accordingly,  to-night  low  in  the  scale  of 
motives ;  but  I  must  know  if  you  think  me  right  in  doing  so. 
Therefore,  let  me  ask  those  who  admit  the  love  of  praise  to 
be  usually  the  strongest  motive  in  men's  minds  in  seeking 
advancement,  and  the  honest  desire  of  doing  any  kind  of 
duty  to  be  an  entirely  secondary  one,  to  hold  up  their  hands. 
{About  a  dozen  hands  held  up — the  audience,  partly,  not 
being  sure  the  lecturer  is  serious,  arid,  pai'tly,  shy  of  express- 
ing opinion.)  I  am  quite  serious — T  really  do  want  to  know 
what  you  think ;  however,  I  can  judge  by  putting  the  reverse 
question.  Will  those  who  think  that  duty  is  generally  the 
first,  and  love  of  praise  the  second,  motive,  hold  up  their 
hands?  {One  hand  reported  to  have  been  held  up  behind  the 
lecturer.)  Very  good:  I  see  you  are  with  me,  and  that  you 
think  I  have  not  begun  too  near  the  ground.  Now,  without 
teasing  you  by  putting  farther  question,  I  venture  to  assume 
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that  jou  will  admit  duty  as  at  least  a  secondary  or  tertiary 
motive.  You  think  that  the  desire  of  doing  something  use- 
ful, or  obtaining  some  real  good,  is  indeed  an  existent  col- 
lateral idea,  though  a  secondary  one,  in  most  men's  desire  of 
advancement.  You  will  grant  that  moderately  honest  men 
desire  place  and  office,  at  least  in  some  measure  for  the  sake 
of  beneficent  power ;  and  would  wish  to  associate  rather  with 
sensible  and  well-informed  persons  than  with  fools  and 
ignorant  persons,  whether  they  are  seen  in  the  company  of 
the  sensible  ones  or  not.  And  finally,  without  being  troubled 
by  repetition  of  any  common  truisms  about  the  preciousness 
of  friends,  and  the  influence  of  companions,  you  will  admit, 
doubtless,  that  according  to  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  that 
our  friends  may  be  true,  and  our  companions  wise, — and  in 
proportion  to  the  earnestness  and  discretion  with  which  we 
choose  both, — will  be  the  general  chances  of  our  happiness 
and  usefulness. 

6.  But,  granting  that  we  had  both  the  will  and  the  sense 
to  choose  our  friends  well,  how  few  of  us  have  the  power ! 
or,  at  least,  how  limited,  for  most,  is  the  sphere  of  choice ! 
Xearly  all  our  associations  are  determined  by  chance  or 
necessity;  and  restricted  within  a  narrow  circle.  "We  cannot 
know  whom  we  would ;  and  those  whom  we  know,  we  cannot 
have  at  our  side  when  we  most  need  them.  All  the  higher 
circles  of  human  intelligence  are,  to  those  beneath,  only 
momentarily  and  partially  open.  We  may,  by  good  fortune, 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  gi-eat  poet,  and  hear  the  sound  of  his 
voice ;  or  put  a  question  to  a  man  of  science,  and  be  answered 
good-humoredly.  We  may  intrude  ten  minutes'  talk  on  a 
cabinet  minister,  answered  probably  with  words  worse  than 
silence,  being  deceptive ;  or  snatch,  once  or  twice  in  our  lives, 
the  privilege  of  throwing  a  bouquet  in  the  path  of  a  princess, 
or  arresting  the  kind  glance  of  a  queen.  And  yet  these 
momentary  chances  we  covet ;  and  spend  our  years,  and  pas- 
sions, and  powers,  in  pursuit  of  little  more  than  these ;  while, 
meantime,  there  is  a  society  continually  open  to  us,  of  people 
who  will  talk  to  us  as  long  as  we  like^  whatever  our  rank  or 
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occupation  ; — talk  to  us  in  the  l)e?t  words  they  can  choose,  and 
of  the  things  nearest  their  hearts.  And  this  society,  because 
it  is  so  ninnoroiis  and  so  gentle,  and  can  be  kept  waiting  round 
us  all  dav  long, — kings  and  statesmen  lingering  patiently,  not 
to  grant  audience,  but  to  gain  it ! — in  those  plainly  furnished 
and  narrow  ante-rooms,  our  bookcase  shelves, — we  make  no 
accoinit  of  that  company, — perhaps  never  listen  to  a  word 
they  would  say,  all  day  long! 

Y.  Ton  may  tell  me,  perhaps,  or  think  within  yourselves, 
that  the  apathy  with  which  we  regard  this  company  of  the 
noble,  who  are  praying  us  to  listen  to  them ;  and  the  passion 
with  which  we  pursue  the  company,  probably  of  the  ignoble, 
who  despise  us,  or  who  have  nothing  to  teach  us,  are  grounded 
in  this, — that  we  can  see  the  faces  of  the  living  men,  and  it 
is  themselves,  and  not  their  sayings,  with  which  we  desire 
to  become  familiar.  But  it  is  not  so.  Suppose  you  never 
were  to  see  their  faces; — suppose  you  could  be  put  behind  a 
screen  in  the  statesman's  cabinet,  or  the  prince's  chamber, 
would  you  not  be  glad  to  listen  to  their  words,  though  you 
were  forbidden  to  advance  beyond  the  screen  ?  And  when 
the  screen  is  only  a  little  less,  folded  in  two  instead  of  four, 
and  you  can  be  hidden  behind  the  cover  of  the  two  boards 
that  bind  a  book,  and  listen  all  day  long,  not  to  the  casual 
talk,  but  to  the  studied,  determined,  chosen  addresses  of  the 
w'isest  of  men  ; — this  station  of  audience,  and  honorable  privy 
council,  you  despise ! 

8.  But  perhaps  you  will  say  that  it  is  because  the  living 
people  talk  of  things  that  are  passing,  and  are  of  immediate 
interest  to  you,  that  you  desire  to  hear  them.  Xay ;  that 
cannot  be  so,  for  the  living  people  will  themselves  tell  you 
about  passing  matters  much  better  in  their  writings  than  in 
their  careless  talk.  Yet  I  admit  that  this  motive  does  in- 
fluence you,  so  far  as  you  prefer  those  rapid  and  ephemeral 
writings  to  slow  and  enduring  writings — books,  properly  so 
called.  For  all  books  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  the  books 
of  the  hour,  and  the  books  of  all  time.  ^lark  this  distinc- 
tion— it  is  not  one  of  quality  only.     It  is  not  merely  the  bad 
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book  that  does  not  last,  and  the  good  one  that  does.  It  is  a 
distinction  of  species.  There  are  good  books  for  the  hour, 
and  good  ones  for  all  time ;  bad  books  for  the  hour,  and  bad 
ones  for  all  time.  I  must  define  the  two  kinds  before  I  go 
farther. 

9.  The  good  book  of  the  hour,  then, — I  do  not  speak  of 
the  bad  ones, — is  simply  the  useful  or  pleasant  talk  of  some 
person  whom  you  cannot  otherwise  converse  with,  printed  for 
you.  Very  useful  often,  telling  you  what  you  need  to  know ; 
very  pleasant  often,  as  a  sensible  friend's  present  talk  would 
be.  These  bright  accounts  of  travels;  good-humored  and 
witty  discussions  of  question ;  lively  or  pathetic  story-telling 
in  the  form  of  novel;  firm  fact-telling,  by  the  real  agents 
concerned  in  the  events  of  passing  history; — all  these  books 
of  the  hour,  multiplying  among  us  as  education  becomes  more 
general,  are  a  peculiar  possession  of  the  present  age :  we  ought 
to  be  entirely  thankful  for  them,  and  entirely  ashamed  of 
ourselves  if  we  make  no  good  use  of  them.  But  we  make  the 
worst  possible  use  if  we  allow  them  to  usurp  the  place  of 
true  books:  for,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  books  at  all, 
but  merely  letters  or  newspapers  in  good  print.  Our  friend's 
letter  may  be  delightful,  or  necessary,  to-day :  whether  worth 
keeping  or  not,  is  to  be  considered.  The  newspaper  may  be 
entirely  proper  at  breakfast  time,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  read- 
ing for  all  day.  So,  though  bound  up  in  a  volume,  the  long 
letter  which  gives  you  so  pleasant  an  account  of  the  inns,  and 
roads,  and  weather,  last  year  at  such  a  place,  or  which  tells 
you  that  amusing  story,  or  gives  you  the  real  circumstances 
of  such  and  such  events,  however  valuable  for  occasional  ref- 
erence, may  not  be,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  a  "  book  " 
at  all,  nor,  in  the  real  sense,  to  be  "  read."  A  book  is  essen- 
tially not  a  talking  thing,  but  a  written  thing;  and  written, 
not  with  a  view  of  mere  communication,  but  of  permanence. 
The  book  of  talk  is  printed  only  because  its  author  cannot 
speak  to  thousands  of  people  at  once ;  if  he  could,  he  would 
— the  volume  is  mere  multiplication  of  his  voice.  You  can- 
not talk  to  your  friend  in  India ;  if  you  could,  you  would ; 
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you  write  instead :  that  is  mere  conveyance  of  voice.  But  a 
book  is  written,  not  to  multiply  the  voice  merely,  not  to  carry 
it  merely,  but  to  perpetuate  it.  The  author  has  something 
to  say  which  he  perceives  to  be  true  and  useful,  or  helpfully 
beautiful.  So  far  as  he  knows,  no  one  has  yet  said  it ;  so 
far  as  he  knows,  no  one  else  can  say  it.  He  is  bound  to  say 
it,  clearly  and  melodiously  if  he  may;  clearly  at  all  events. 
In  the  sum  of  his  life  he  finds  this  to  be  the  thing,  or  group 
of  things,  manifest  to  him  ; — this,  the  piece  of  true  knowledge, 
or  sight,  which  his  share  of  sunshine  and  earth  has  permitted 
him  to  seize.  He  would  fain  set  it  down  forever ;  engrave 
it  on  rock,  if  he  could ;  saying,  "  This  is  the  best  of  me ;  for 
the  rest,  I  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  loved,  and  hated,  like 
another ;  my  life  was  as  the  vapor,  and  is  not ;  but  this  I  saw 
and  knew:  this,  if  anything  of  mine,  is  worth  your  memory." 
That  is  his  "writing;  "  it  is,  in  his  small  human  way,  and 
with  whatever  degree  of  true  inspiration  is  in  him,  his  in- 
scription, or  scripture.     That  is  a  "  Book." 

10.  Perhaps  you  think  no  books  were  ever  so  written  ? 
But,  again,  I  ask  you,  do  you  at  all  believe  in  honesty,  or 

at  all  in  kindness^  or  do  you  think  there  is  never  any  honesty 
or  benevolence  in  wise  people  ?  ISTone  of  us,  I  hope,  are 
so  unhappy  as  to  think  that.  Well,  whatever  bit  of  a  wise 
man's  work  is  honestly  and  benevolently  done,  that  bit  is 
his  book  or  his  piece  of  art.*  It  is  mixed  always  with  evil 
fragments — ill-done,  redundant,  affected  work.  But  if  you 
read  rightly,  you  will  easily  discover  the  true  bits,  and  those 
are  the  book. 

11.  Xow  books  of  this  kind  have  been  written  in  all  ages 
by  their  greatest  men : — by  great  readers,  great  statesmen, 
and  great  thinkers.  These  are  all  at  your  choice ;  and  Life 
is  short.  You  have  heard  as  much  before — yet  have  you 
measured  and  mapped  out  this  short  life  and  its  possibili- 
ties ?  Do  you  know,  if  you  read  this,  that  you  cannot  read 
that — that  what  you  lose  to-day  you  cannot  gain  to-morrow? 

*  Note  tliis  sentence  carefully,  and  compare  the  '  Queen  of  tlie  Air,' 
§106. 
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Will  you  go  and  gossip  with  your  housemaid,  or  your  stable- 
boy,  when  you  may  talk  with  queens  and  kings ;  or  flatter 
yourself  that  it  is  with  any  worthy  consciousness  of  your  own 
claims  to  respect,  that  you  jostle  with  the  hungry  and  com- 
mon crowd  for  entree  here,  and  audience  there,  when  all  the 
while  this  eternal  court  is  open  to  you,  with  its  society,  wide 
as  the  world,  multitudinous  as  its  days,  the  chosen,  and  the 
mighty,  of  every  place  and  time  ?  Into  that  you  may  enter 
always;  in  that  you  may  take  fellowship  and  rank  according 
to  your  wish ;  from  that,  once  entered  into  it,  you  can  never 
be  outcast  but  by  your  own  fault ;  by  your  aristocracy  of 
companionship  there,  your  own  inherent  aristocracy  will  be 
assuredly  tested,  and  the  motives  with  which  you  strive  to 
take  high  place  in  the  society  of  the  living,  measured,  as  to 
all  the  truth  and  sincerity  that  are  in  them,  by  the  place  you 
desire  to  take  in  this  company  of  the  Dead. 

12.  "  The  place  you  desire,"  and  the  place  you  fit  yourself 
for,  I  must  also  say ;  because,  observe,  this  court  of  the 
past  differs  from  all  living  aristocracy  in  this: — it  is  open 
to  labor  and  to  merit,  but  to  nothing  else.  jSTo  wealth  will 
bribe,  no  name  overawe,  no  artifice  deceive,  the  guardian  of 
those  Elysian  gates.  In  the  deep  sense,  no  vile  or  vulgar 
person  ever  enters  there.  At  the  portieres  of  that  silent 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  there  is  but  brief  question : — "  Do 
you  deserve  to  enter  ?  Pass.  Do  you  ask  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  nobles  ?  Make  yourself  noble,  and  you  shall  be. 
Do  you  long  for  the  conversation  of  the  wise  ?  Learn  to 
understand  it,  and  you  shall  hear  it.  But  on  other  terms  ? — ■ 
no.  If  you  will  not  rise  to  us,  we  cannot  stoop  to  you.  The 
living  lord  may  assume  courtesy,  the  living  philosopher 
explain  his  thought  to  you  with  considerate  pain ;  but 
here  we  neither  feign  nor  interpret ;  you  must  rise  to  the 
level  of  our  thoughts  if  you  would  be  gladdened  by  them, 
and  share  our  feelings,  if  you  would  recognize  our  presence." 

13.  This,  then,  is  what  you  have  to  do,  and  I  admit  that 
it  is  much.  You  must,  in  a  word,  love  these  people,  if  you 
are  to  be  among  them.     ISTo  ambition  is  of  any  use.     They 
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scorn  your  ambition.     You  must  love  them,  and  show  your 
love  in  these  two  following  ways, 

(1)  First,  by  a  true  desire  to  be  taught  by  them,  and  to 
enter  into  their  thoughts.  To  enter  into  theirs,  observe;  not 
to  find  your  own  expressed  by  them.  If  the  person  who 
wrote  the  book  is  not  wiser  than  you,  you  need  not  read  it ; 
if  he  be,  he  will  think  differently  from  you  in  many  respects. 

(2)  Very  ready  we  are  to  say  of  a  book,  "  How  good  this 
is — that's  exactly  what  I  think !  "  But  the  right  feeling  is, 
"  How  strange  that  is !  I  never  thought  of  that  before,  and 
yet  I  see  it  is  true ;  or  if  I  do  not  now,  I  hope  I  shall,  some 
day,"  But  whether  thus  submissively  or  not,  at  least  be 
sure  that  you  go  to  the  author  to  get  at  his  meaning,  not  to 
find  yours.  Judge  it  afterwards  if  you  think  yourself  quali- 
fied to  do  so;  but  ascertain  it  first,  x\nd  be  sure,  also,  if 
the  author  is  w^orth  anything,  that  you  will  not  get  at  his 
meaning  all  at  once; — nay,  that  at  his  whole  meaning  you 
will  not  for  a  long  time  arrive  in  any  wise.  Kot  that  he 
does  not  say  what  he  means,  and  in  strong  words  too ;  but 
he  cannot  say  it  all;  and  what  is  more  strange,  ivill  not,  but 
in  a  hidden  way  and  in  parables,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
sure  you  want  it.  I  cannot  quite  see  the  reason  of  this,  nor 
analyze  that  cruel  reticence  in  the  breasts  of  wise  men  which 
makes  them  always  hide  their  deeper  thought.  They  do  not 
give  it  you  by  w^ay  of  help,  but  of  reward;  and  will  make 
themselves  sure  that  you  deserve  it  before  they  allow  you 
to  reach  it.  But  it  is  the  same  with  the  physical  -type  of 
wisdom,  gold.  There  seems,  to  you  and  me,  no  reason  why 
the  electric  forces  of  the  earth  should  not  carry  whatever 
there  is  of  gold  within  it  at  once  to  the  mountain  tops,  so  that 
kings  and  people  might  know  that  all  the  gold  they  could  gel 
was  there;  and  without  any  trouble  of  digging,  or  anxiety, 
or  chance,  or  waste  of  time,  cut  it  away,  and  coin  as  much  as 
they  needed.  But  Xature  does  not  manage  it  so.  She  puts 
it  in  little  fissures  in  the  earth,  nobody  knows  where:  3'ou 
may  dig  long  and  find  none ;  you  must  dig  painfully  to  find 
anv. 
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14.  And  it  is  just  the  same  with  men's  best  wisdom. 
When  you  come  to  a  good  book,  you  must  ask  yourself,  "  Am 
I  inclined  to  work  as  an  Australian  miner  would  ?  Are  my 
pickaxes  and  shovels  in  good  order,  and  am  I  in  good  trim 
myself,  my  sleeves  well  up  to  the  elbow,  and  my  breath  good, 
and  my  temper  ?  "  And,  keeping  the  figure  a  little  longer, 
even  at  cost  of  tiresomeness,  for  it  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one, 
the  metal  you  are  in  search  of  being  the  author's  mind  or 
meaning,  his  words  are  as  the  rock  which  you  have  to  crush 
and  smelt  in  order  to  get  at  it.  And  your  pickaxes  are  your 
own  care,  wit,  and  learning;  your  smelting  furnace  is  your 
own  thoughtful  soul.  Do  not  hope  to  get  at  any  good  author's 
meaning  without  those  tools  and  that  fire ;  often  you  will  need 
sharpest,  finest  chiseling,  and  patientest  fusing,  before  you 
can  gather  one  grain  of  the  metal. 

15.  And,  therefore,  first  of  all,  I  tell  you  earnestly  and 
authoritatively  (I  know  I  am  right  in  this),  you  must  get 
into  the  habit  of  looking  intensely  at  words,  and  assuring 
yourself  of  their  meaning,  syllable  by  syllable — nay,  letter 
by  letter.  For  though  it  is  only  by  reason  of  the  opposition 
of  letters  in  the  function  of  signs,  to  sounds  in  the  function 
of  sig-ns,  that  the  study  of  books  is  called  "  literature,"  and 
that  a  man  versed  in  it  is  called,  by  the  consent  of  nations,  a 
man  of  letters  instead  of  a  man  of  books,  or  of  words,  you 
may  yet  connect  with  that  accidental  nomenclature  this  real 
fact: — that  you  might  read  all  the  books  in  the  British 
Museum  (if  you  could  live  long  enough),  and  remain  an 
utterly  "  illiterate,"  uneducated  person ;  but  that  if  you  read 
ten  pages  of  a  good  book,  letter  by  letter, — that  is  to  say, 
with  real  accuracy, — you  are  for  evermore  in  some  measure 
an  educated  person.  The  entire  difference  between  educa- 
tion and  non-education  (as  regards  the  merely  intellectual 
part  of  it),  consists  in  this  accuracy.  A  well-educated  gentle- 
man may  not  know  many  languages, — may  not  be  able  to 
speak  any  but  his  own, — may  have  read  very  few  books.  But 
"whatever  language  he  knows,  he  knows  precisely ;  whatever 
word  he  pronounces,  he  pronounces  rightly;  above  all,  he  is 
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learned  in  the  peerage  of  ^vords ;  knows  tlic  words  of  true 
descent  and  ancient  blood,  at  a  glance,  from  words  of  modern 
canaille;  remembers  all  their  ancestry,  their  intermarriages, 
distant  relationships,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  w'cre  ad- 
mitted, and  offices  they  held,  among  the  national  noblesse  of 
words  at  any  time,  and  in  any  country.  But  an  uneducated 
person  may  know,  by  memory,  many  languages,  and  talk  them 
all,  and  yet  truly  know  not  a  w'ord  of  any, — not  a  word  even 
of  his  own.  An  ordinarily  clever  and  sensible  seaman  Avill 
be  able  to  make  his  way  ashore  at  most  ports ;  yet  he  has  only 
to  speak  a  sentence  of  any  language  to  be  known  for  an 
illiterate  person :  so  also  the  accent,  or  turn  of  expression  of 
a  single  sentence,  will  at  once  mark  a  scholar.  And  this  is 
so  strongly  felt,  so  conclusively  admitted,  by  educated  per- 
sons, that  a  false  accent  or  a  mistaken  syllable  is  enough,  in 
the  parliament  of  any  civilized  nation,  to  assign  to  a  man  a 
certain  degree  of  inferior  standing  forever. 

16.  And  this  is  right;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  accuracy 
insisted  on  is  not  greater,  and  required  to  a  serious  purpose. 
It  is  right  that  a  false  Latin  quantity  should  excite  a  smile 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  wrong  that  a  false 
English  meaning  should  not  excite  a  frown  there.  Let  the 
accent  of  words  be  watched ;  and  closely :  let  their  meaning 
be  watched  more  closely  still,  and  fewer  will  do  the  work. 
A  few  words  well  chosen,  and  distinguished,  will  do  work 
that  a  thousand  cannot,  when  every  one  is  acting,  equivocally, 
in  the  function  of  another.  Yes ;  and  words,  if  they  are 
not  watched,  will  do  deadly  work  sometimes.  There  are 
masked  words  droning  and  skulking  about  us  in  Europe  just 
now, — (there  never  were  so  many,  owing  to  the  spread  of  a 
shallow,  blotching,  blundering,  infectious  "  information,"  or 
rather  deformation,  everywhere,  and  to  the  teaching  of  cate- 
chisms and  phrases  at  school  instead  of  human  meanings) — 
there  arc  masked  w'ords  abroad,  I  say,  which  nobody  under- 
stands, but  which  evervbody  uses,  and  most  people  will  also 
fight  for,  live  for,  or  even  die  for,  fancying  they  mean  this 
or  that,  or  the  other,  of  things  dear  to  them;  for  such  words 
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wear  chameleon  cloaks — "  ground-lion  "  cloaks,  of  the  color 
of  the  ground  of  any  man's  fancy :  on  that  gTound  they  lie 
in  wait,  and  rend  them  with  a  spring  from  it.  There  never 
were  creatures  of  prey  so  mischievous,  never  diplomatists  so 
cunning,  never  poisoners  so  deadly,  as  these  masked  words; 
they  are  the  unjust  stewards  of  all  men'.s  ideas :  whatever 
fancy  or  favorite  instinct  a  man  most  cherishes,  he  gives  to 
his  favorite  masked  word  to  take  care  of  for  him;  the  word 
at  last  comes  to  have  an  infinite  power  over  him, — you  cannot 
get  at  him  but  by  its  ministry. 

17.  And  in  languages  so  mongrel  in  breed  as  the  English, 
there  is  a  fatal  power  of  equivocation  put  into  men's  hands, 
almost  whether  they  will  or  no,  in  being  able  to  use  Greek 
or  Latin  words  for  an  idea  when  they  want  it  to  be  awful; 
and  Saxon  or  otherwise  common  words  when  they  want  it  to 
be  vulgar.  What  a  singular  and  salutary  effect,  for  instance, 
would  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  Form  of  the  "  Word  "  they  live  by,  for 
the  Power  of  which  that  Word  tells  them,  if  we  always  either 
retained,  or  refused,  the  Greek  form  "  biblos,"  or  "  biblion," 
as  the  right  expression  for  "  book  " — instead  of  employing  it 
only  in  the  one  instance  in  which  we  wish  to  give  dignity  to 
the  idea,  and  translating  it  into  English  everywhere  else. 
How  wholesome  it  would  be  for  many  simple  persons  if,  in 
such  places  (for  instance)  as  Acts  xix.  19,  we  retained  the 
Greek  expression,  instead  of  translating  it,  and  they  had  to 
read — "  Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts,  brought 
their  bibles  together,  and  burnt  them  before  all  men ;  and 
they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver  " !  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  translated 
where  we  retain  it,  and  always  spoke  of  "  The  Holy  Book," 
instead  of  "  Holy  Bible,"  it  might  come  into  more  heads 
than  it  does  at  present,  that  the  Word  of  God,  by  which  the 
heavens  were,  of  old,  and  by  which  they  are  now  kept  in 
store,*  cannot  be  made  a  present  of  to  anybody  in  morocco 
binding;  nor  sown  on  any  wayside  by  help  either  of  steam 
*  2  Peter  iii.  5-7. 
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plow  or  steam  press;  but  is  nevertheless  being  offered  to 
us  tlaily,  and  by  ns  with  contumely  refused ;  and  sown  in  us 
daily,  and  by  us,  as  instantly  as  may  be,  choked. 

18.  So,  again,  consider  what  effect  has  been  produced  on 
the  English  vulgar  mind  by  the  use  of  the  sonorous  Latin 
form  "  damno,"  in  translating  the  Greek  xara/.pbu)^  when 
people  charitably  wish  to  make  it  forcible;  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  temperate  "  condemn  "  for  it,  when  they  choose 
to  keep  it  gentle ;  and  what  notable  sermons  have  been 
preached  by  illiterate  clergymen  on — "  He  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned ;  "  though  they  would  shrink  with  horror 
from  translating  Ileb.  xi.  7,  "  The  saving  of  his  house^  by 
which  he  damned  the  world,"  or  John  viii.  10-11,  "  Woman, 
hath  no  man  damned  thee  ?  She  saith,  l^o  man,  Lord.  Jesus 
answered  her,  Xeither  do  I  damn  thee:  go  and  sin  no  more." 
And  divisions  in  the  mind  of  Europe,  which  have  cost  seas 
of  blood,  and  in  the  defence  of  which  the  noblest  souls  of  men 
have  been  cast  away  in  frantic  desolation,  countless  as  forest- 
leaves — though,  in  the  heart  of  them,  founded  on  deeper 
causes — have  nevertheless  been  rendered  practically  possible, 
mainly,  by  the  European  adoption  of  the  Greek  Avord  for  a 
public  meeting,  "  ecclesia,"  to  give  peculiar  respectability  to 
such  meetings,  when  held  for  religious  purposes ;  and  other 
collateral  equivocations,  such  as  the  vulgar  English  one  of 
using  the  word  "  priest  "  as  a  contraction  for  "  presbyter." 

19.  jSTow,  in  order  to  deal  with  words  rightly,  this  is  the 
habit  you  must  form.  oSTearly  every  word  in  your  language 
has  been  first  a  word  of  some  other  language — of  Saxon, 
German,  French,  Latin,  or  Greek;  (not  to  speak  of  eastern 
and  primitive  dialects).  And  many  words  have  been  all 
these — that  is  to  say,  have  been  Greek  first,  Latin  next, 
French  or  German  next,  and  English  last :  undergoing  a 
certain  change  of  sense  and  use  on  the  lips  of  each  nation ; 
but  retaining  a  deep  vital  meaning,  which  all  good  scholars 
feel  in  employing  them,  even  at  this  day.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  Greek  alphaliet,  learn  it ;  young  or  old — girl  or 
boy — whoever  you  may  be,  if  you  think  of  reading  seriously 
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(which,  of  course,  implies  that  you  have  some  leisure  at 
command),  learn  your  Greek  alphabet;  then  get  good  dic- 
tionaries of  all  these  languages,  and  whenever  you  arc  in 
doubt  about  a  word,  hunt  it  down  patiently.  Eead  ]Max 
Miiller's  lectures  thoroughly,  to  begin  with ;  and,  after  that, 
never  let  a  word  escape  you  that  looks  suspicious.  It  is 
severe  work ;  but  you  will  find  it,  even  at  first,  interesting, 
and  at  last  endlessly  amusing.  And  the  general  gain  to 
your  character,  in  power  and  precision,  will  be  quite  incal- 
culable. 

]\Iind,  this  does  not  imply  knowing,  or  trying  to  know, 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  French.  It  takes  a  whole  life  to  learn 
any  language  perfectly.  But  you  can  easily  ascertain  the 
meanings  through  which  the  English  word  has  passed ;  and 
those  which  in  a  good  writer's  work  it  must  still  bear. 

20.  And  now,  merely  for  example's  sake,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  read  a  few  lines  of  a  true  book  with  you,  care- 
fully ;  and  see  what  will  come  out  of  them.  I  will  take  a 
book  perfectly  known  to  you  all.  Xo  English  words  are 
more  familiar  to  us,  yet  few  perhaps  have  been  read  with 
less  sincerity.  I  will  take  these  few  following  lines  of 
Lycidas : — 

"  Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake. 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain.) 
He  shook  his  mitered  locks,  and  stern  bespake, 
'  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  ! 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  sci'amble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ; 
Blind  mouths  !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learn'd  aught  else,  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  lieivl man's  art  belongs  ! 
What  recks  it  them  ?    Wl\at  need  they  ?    They  are  sped  ; 
And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  ; 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 
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But,  swoln  with  wind,  and  tlie  rank  mist  they  draw, 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contaj^ion  spread  ; 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said.'  " 

Let  lis  think  over  this  passage,  and  examine  its  words. 

First,  is  it  not  singular  to  find  Milton  assigning  to  St. 
Peter,  not  only  his  full  episcopal  function,  but  the  very  tjpes 
of  it  which  Protestants  usually  refuse  most  passionately? 
His  "  mitered  "  locks !  Milton  was  no  Bishop-lover ;  how 
comes  St.  Peter  to  be  "  mitered  "  ?  "  Two  massy  keys  he 
bore."  Is  this,  then,  the  power  of  the  keys  claimed  by  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  ?  and  is  it  acknowledged  here  by  Milton 
only  in  a  poetical  license,  for  the  sake  of  its  picturesqueness, 
that  he  may  get  the  gleam  of  the  golden  keys  to  help  his 
effect  ? 

Do  not  think  it.  Great  men  do  not  play  stage  tricks  with 
the  doctrines  of  life  and  death :  only  little  men  do  that. 
Milton  means  what  he  says;  and  means  it  with  his  might 
too — is  going  to  put  the  whole  strength  of  his  spirit  presently 
into  the  saying  of  it.  For  though  not  a  lover  of  false  bishops, 
he  was  a  lover  of  true  ones ;  and  the  Lake-pilot  is  here,  in  his 
thoughts,  the  type  and  head  of  true  episcopal  power.  For 
Milton  reads  that  text,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  quite  honestly.  Puritan  though  he 
be,  he  would  not  blot  it  out  of  the  book  because  there  have 
been  bad  bishops;  nay,  in  order  to  understand  him,  we  must 
understand  that  verse  first ;  it  will  not  do  to  eye  it  askance, 
or  whisper  it  under  our  breath,  as  if  it  were  a  weapon  of 
an  adverse  sect.  It  is  a  solemn,  universal  assertion,  deeply 
to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  sects.  But  perhaps  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  reason  on  it  if  we  go  on  a  little  farther,  and 
come  back  to  it.  For  clearly  this  marked  insistence  on  the 
power  of  the  true  episcopate  is  to  make  us  feel  more  weightily 
what  is  to  be  charged  against  the  false  claimants  of  episco- 
pate ;  or  generally,  against  false  claimants  of  power  and  rank 
in  the  body  of  the  clergy ;  they  who,  "  for  their  bellies'  sake, 
creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold," 
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21.  ]Srevcr  think  Milton  uses  those  three  words  to  fill  np 
his  verse,  as  a  loose  writer  would.  He  needs  all  the  three ; — 
esjjecially  those  three,  and  no  more  than  those — "  creep,"  and 
"  intrude,"  and  "  climb ;  "  no  other  words  would  or  could 
serve  the  turn,  and  no  more  could  be  added.  For  they 
exhaustively  comprehend  the  three  classes,  correspondent  to 
the  three  characters,  of  men  who  dishonestly  seek  ecclesias- 
tical power.  First,  those  who  ^'  creep  "  into  the  fold ;  who 
do  not  care  for  office,  nor  name,  but  for  secret  influence,  and 
do  all  things  occultly  and  cunningly,  consenting  to  any  ser- 
vility of  office  or  conduct,  so  only  that  they  may  intimately 
discern,  and  unawares  direct,  the  minds  of  men.  Then  those 
who  '' intrude "  (thrust,  that  is)  themselves  into  the  fold, 
who  by  natural  insolence  of  heart,  and  stout  eloquence  of 
tongue,  and  fearlessly  perseverant  self-assertion,  obtain  hear- 
ing and  authority  with  the  common  crowd.  Lastly,  those  who 
"  climb,"  who,  by  labor  and  learning,  both  stout  and  sound, 
but  selfishly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  their  own  ambition, 
gain  high  dignities  and  authorities,  and  become  "  lords  over 
the  heritage,"  though  not  "  ensamples  to  the  flock." 

22.  Xow  go  on  : — 

"  Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  tlie  shearers'  feast. 
Blind  months — "' 

I  pause  again,  for  this  is  a  strange  expression ;  a  broken 
metaphor,  one  might  think,  careless  and  unscholarly. 

Xot  so :  its  very  audacity  and  pithiness  are  intended  to 
make  us  look  close  at  the  phrase  and  remember  it.  Those  two 
monosyllables  express  the  precisely  accurate  contraries  of 
right  character,  in  the  two  great  offices  of  the  Church — those 
of  bishop  and  pastor. 

A  "  Bishop  "  means  "  a  person  who  sees." 
A  "  Pastor  "  means  "  a  person  who  feeds." 
The  most  unbishoply  character  a  man  can  have  is  therefore 
to  be  Blind. 

The  most  unpastoral  is,  instead  of  feeding,  to  want  to  be 
fedj — to  be  a  Mouth. 
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Take  the  two  reverses  together,  and  jou  have  "  blind 
mouths."  We  may  advisably  follow  out  this  idea  a  little. 
Nearly  all  the  evils  in  the  Church  have  arisen  from  bishops 
desiring  power  more  than  liglit.  They  want  authority,  not 
outlook.  ^Vhcreas  their  real  office  is  not  to  rule ;  though  it 
may  be  vigorously  to  exhort  and  rebuke:  it  is  the  king's  office 
to  rule;  the  bishop's  office  is  to  oversee  the  Hock;  to  number 
it,  sheep  by  sheep ;  to  be  ready  always  to  give  full  account  of 
it.  Xow  it  is  clear  he  cannot  give  account  of  the  souls,  if  he 
has  not  so  much  as  numbered  the  bodies,  of  his  flock.  The 
first  thing,  therefore,  that  a  bishop  has  to  do  is  at  least  to  put 
himself  in  a  position  in  which,  at  any  moment,  he  can  obtain 
the  history,  from  childhood,  of  every  living  soul  in  his 
diocese,  and  of  its  present  state.  Down  in  that  back  street, 
Bill,  and  Nancy,  knocking  each  other's  teeth  out ! — Does  the 
bishop  know  all  about  it  ?  Has  he  his  eye  upon  them  ?  lias 
he  liad  his  eye  upon  them  ?  Can  he  circumstantially  explain 
to  us  how  Bill  got  into  the  habit  of  beating  Xancy  about  the 
head  ?  If  he  cannot,  he  is  no  bishop,  though  he  had  a  miter 
as  high  as  Salisbury  steeple ;  he  is  no  bishop, — he  has 
sought  to  be  at  the  helm  instead  of  the  masthead ;  he  has  no 
sight  of  things.  "  Nay,"  you  say,  "  it  is  not  his  duty  to 
look  after  Bill  in  the  back  street."  ^Yhat !  the  fat  sheep  that 
have  full  fleeces — you  think  it  is  only  those  he  should  look 
after  while  (go  back  to  your  Milton)  "  the  hungry  sheep  look 
up,  and  are  not  fed,  besides  what  the  grim  wolf,  with  privy 
paw  "  (bishops  knowing  nothing  about  it),  "  daily  devours 
aj^ace,  and  nothing  said  "  ? 

''  But  that's  not  our  idea  of  a  bishop."*  Perhaps  not ;  but 
it  was  St.  Paul's ;  and  it  was  Milton's.  They  may  be  right, 
or  we  may  l)e ;  but  we  must  not  think  we  are  reading  either 
one  or  the  other  by  putting  our  meaning  into  their  words. 

23.  I  go  on. 

"  But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw." 

This  is  to  meet  the  vulgar  answer  that  "  if  the  poor  are 
*  Compare  the  13th  Letter  in  '  Time  and  Tide,' 
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not  looked  after  in  tbeir  bodies,  they  are  in  their  souls ;  they 
have  spiritual  food." 

And  Milton  says,  "  They  have  no  such  thing  as  spiritual 
food ;  they  are  only  swollen  with  wind."  At  first  you  may 
think  that  is  a  coarse  type,  and  an  obscure  one.  But  again, 
it  is  a  quite  literally  accurate  one.  Take  up  your  Latin  and 
Greek  dictionaries,  and  find  out  the  meaning  of  "  Spirit." 
It  is  only  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  "  breath,"  and 
an  indistinct  translation  of  the  Greek  word  for  "  wind." 
The  same  word  is  vised  in  writing,  "  The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth ;  "  and  in  writing,  "  So  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit;  "  born  of  the  breathy  that  is;  for  it  means  the 
breath  of  God,  in  soul  and  body.  We  have  the  true  sense  of  it 
in  our  words  "  inspiration  "  and  "  expire."  Xow,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  breath  with  which  the  flock  may  be  filled, — 
God's  breath,  and  man's.  The  breath  of  God  is  health,  and 
life,  and  peace  to  them,  as  the  air  of  heaven  is  to  the  flocks  on 
the  hills;  but  man's  breath — the  word  which  he  calls  spirit^ 
ual, — is  disease  and  contagion  to  them,  as  the  fog  of  the  fen. 
They  rot  inwardly  with  it ;  they  are  puffed  up  by  it,  as  a 
dead  body  by  the  vapors  of  its  own  decomposition.  This 
is  literally  true  of  all  false  religious  teaching;  the  first  and 
last,  and  fatalest  sign  of  it,  is  that  "  pufiing  up."  Your  con- 
verted children,  who  teach  their  parents ;  your  converted  con- 
victs, who  teach  honest  men ;  your  converted  dunces,  who, 
having  lived  in  cretinous  stupefaction  half  their  lives,  sud- 
denly awaking  to  the  fact  of  there  being  a  God,  fancy  them- 
selves therefore  His  peculiar  people  and  messengers ;  your 
sectarians  of  every  species,  small  and  great.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  of  high  church  or  low,  in  so  far  as  they  think 
themselves  exclusively  in  the  right  and  others  wrong;  and, 
pre-eminently,  in  every  sect,  those  who  hold  that  men  can  be 
saved  by  thinking  rightly  instead  of  doing  rightly,  by  word 
instead  of  act,  and  wish  instead  of  work ; — these  are  the  true 
fog  children — clouds,  these,  without  water ;  bodies,  these,  of 
putrescent  vapor  and  skin,  without  blood  or  flesh ;  blown  bag- 
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pipes  for  the  fiends  to  pipe  with — corrupt,  and  corrupting, — 
"  Swollen  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  thej  draw." 

24.  Lastly,  let  us  return  to  the  lines  respecting  the  power 
of  the  keys,  for  now  we  can  understand  them.  Note  the 
difference  between  Milton  and  Dante  in  their  interpretation 
of  this  power :  for  once,  the  latter  is  weaker  in  thought ;  he 
supposes  both  the  keys  to  be  of  the  gate  of  heaven ;  one  is  of 
gold,  the  other  of  silver:  they  are  given  by  St.  Peter  to  the 
sentinel  angel ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  meaning 
either  of  the  substances  of  the  three  steps  of  the  gate,  or  of 
the  two  keys.  But  Milton  makes  one,  of  gold,  the  key  of 
heaven ;  the  other,  of  iron,  the  key  of  the  prison  in  which  the 
wicked  teachers  are  to  be  bound  who  "  have  taken  away  the 
key  of  knowledge,  yet  entered  not  in  themselves." 

We  have  seen  that  the  duties  of  bishop  and  pastor  are  to 
see,  and  feed ;  and  of  all  who  do  so  it  is  said,  "  He  that 
watereth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself."  But  the  reverse  is 
truth  also.  He  that  watereth  not,  shall  be  withered  himself; 
and  he  that  seeth  not,  shall  himself  be  shut  out  of  sight — 
shut  into  the  perpetual  prison-house.  And  that  ])rison  opens 
here,  as  well  as  hereafter:  he  who  is  to  be  bound  in  heaven 
must  first  be  bound  on  earth.  That  command  to  the  strong 
angels,  of  which  the  rock-apostle  is  tlie  image,  "  Take  him, 
and  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  out,"  issues,  in  its 
measure,  against  the  teacher,  for  every  help  withheld,  and  for 
every  truth  refused,  and  for  every  falsehood  enforced ;  so  that 
he  is  more  strictly  fettered  the  more  he  fetters,  and  farther 
outcast  as  he  more  and  more  misleads,  till  at  last  the  bars 
of  the  iron  cage  close  upon  him,  and  as  ''  the  golden  opes,  the 
iron  shuts  amain." 

25.  We  have  got  something  out  of  the  lines,  I  think,  and 
much  more  is  yet  to  be  found  in  them ;  but  we  have 
done  enough  by  way  of  example  of  the  kind  of  word-by- 
word examination  of  your  author  which  is  rightly  called 
"reading;"  watching  every  accent  and  expression,  and 
putting  ourselves  always  in  the  author's  place,  annihilating 
our  own  personality,  and  seeking  to  enter  into  his,  so  as  to 
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be  able  assuredly  to  say,  "  Thus  Milton  thought/'  not  "  Thus 
/  thought,  in  mis-reading  Milton."  And  by  this  process  you 
will  gradually  come  to  attach  less  weight  to  your  own  "  Thus 
I  thought  "  at  other  times.  You  will  begin  to  perceive  that 
what  you  thought  was  a  matter  of  no  serious  importance; — 
that  your  thoughts  on  any  subject  are  not  perhaps  the  clearest 
and  wisest  that  could  be  arrived  at  thereupon : — in  fact,  that 
unless  you  are  a  very  singular  person,  you  cannof  be  said  to 
have  any  "  thoughts  "  at  all ;  that  you  have  no  materials  for 
them,  in  any  serious  matters;* — no  right  to  "think,"  but 
only  to  try  to  learn  more  of  the  facts.  N^ay,  most  probably 
all  your  life  (unless,  as  I  said,  you  are  a  singular  person) 
you  will  have  no  legitimate  right  to  an  "  opinion  "  on  any 
business,  except  that  instantly  under  your  hand.  What  must 
of  necessity  be  done,  you  can  always  find  out,  beyond  question, 
how  to  do.  Have  you  a  house  to  keep  in  order,  a  commodity 
to  sell,  a  field  to  plow,  a  ditch  to  cleanse  ?  There  need  be 
no  two  opinions  about  these  proceedings ;  it  is  at  your  peril 
if  you  have  not  much  more  than  an  "  opinion  "  on  the  way 
to  manage  such  matters.  And  also,  outside  of  your  own 
business,  there  are  one  or  two  subjects  on  which  you  are 
bound  to  have  but  one  opinion.  That  roguery  and  lying  are 
objectionable,  and  are  instantly  to  be  flogged  out  of  the 
way  whenever  discovered ; — that  covetousness  and  love  of 
quarreling  are  dangerous  dispositions  even  in  children,  and 
deadly  dispositions  in  men  and  nations; — that,  in  the  end, 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  loves  active,  modest,  and  kind 
people,  and  hates  idle,  proud,  greedy,  and  cruel  ones ; — on 
these  general  facts  you  are  bound  to  have  but  one,  and  that 
a  very  strong,  opinion.  For  the  rest,  respecting  religions, 
governments,  sciences,  arts,  you  will  find  that,  on  the  whole, 
you  can  know  nothing, — judge  nothing;  that  the  best  you 
can  do,  even  though  j'ou  may  be  a  well-educated  person,  is  to 
be  silent,  and  strive  to  be  wiser  every  day,  and  to  understand 

*  Modern  "  Education  "  for  tlie  most  part  signifies  giving  people  the 
faculty  of  thinking  wrong  on  every  conceivable  subject  of  importance 
to  them. 
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a  little  more  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  which  so  soon  as  you 
try  to  do  honestly,  you  will  discover  that  the  thoughts  even  of 
the  wisest  are  very  little  more  than  pertinent  questions.  To 
put  the  difficulty  into  a  clear  shape,  and  exhibit  to  you  the 
grounds  for  n/ decision,  that  is  all  they  can  generally  do  for 
you ! — and  mcII  for  them  and  for  us,  if  indeed  they  are  able 
"  to  mix  the  music  with  our  thoughts  and  sadden  us  with 
heavenly  douhts."  This  writer,  from  whom  I  have  been 
reading  to  you,  is  not  among  the  first  or  wisest:  he  sees 
shrewdly  as  far  as  he  sees,  and  therefore  it  is  easy  to  find  out 
its  full  meaning ;  hut  with  the  greater  men,  you  cannot  fathom 
their  meaning;  they  do  not  even  wholly  measure  it  them- 
selves,— it  is  so  wide.  Suppose  I  had  asked  you,  for  instance, 
to  seek  for  Shakespeare's  opinion,  instead  of  Milton's,  on  this 
matter  of  Church  authority  ? — or  for  Dante's  ?  Have  any  of 
you,  at  this  instant,  the  least  idea  what  either  thought  about 
it  ?  Have  you  ever  balanced  the  scene  with  the  bishops  in 
'Richard  III.'  against  the  character  of  Cranmer?  the 
description  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  against  that  of 
him  who  made  Virgil  wonder  to  gaze  upon  him, — "  disteso, 
tanto  vilmente,  nell'  eterno  esilio;  "  or  of  him  whom  Dante 
stood  beside,  "  come  '1  frate  che  confessa  lo  perfido 
assassin  "  ?  *  Shakespeare  and  x\lighieri  knew  men  better 
than  most  of  us,  I  presume !  They  were  both  in  the  midst 
of  the  main  struggle  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers.  They  had  an  opinion,  we  may  guess.  But  where  is 
it  ?  Bring  it  into  court !  Put  Shakespeare's  or  Dante's  creed 
into  articles,  and  send  it  up  for  trial  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts ! 

26.  You  will  not  be  able,  I  tell  you  again,  for  many  and 
many  a  day,  to  come  at  the  real  purposes  and  teaching  of 
these  great  men;  but  a  very  little  honest  study  of  them 
will  enable  you  to  perceive  that  what  you  took  for  your 
own  "  judgment  "  was  mere  chance  prejudice,  and  drifted, 
helpless,  entangled  weed  of  castaway  thought ;  nay,  you  will 
see  that  most  men's  minds  are  indeed  little  better  than  rough 
*  luf.  xxiii.  12.3,  12G  ;  xix.  49,  50. 
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heath  wilderness,  neglected  and  stubborn,  partly  biirren, 
partly  overgrown  with  pestilent  brakes,  and  venomous,  wind- 
sown  herbage  of  evil  surmise;  that  the  first  thing  you  have  to 
do  for  them,  and  yourself,  is  eagerly  and  scornfully  to  set  fire 
to  this;  burn  all  the  jungle  into  wholesome  ash-heaps,  and 
then  plow  and  sow.  All  the  true  literary  work  before  you, 
for  life,  must  begin  with  obedience  to  that  order,  "  Break  up 
your  fallow  ground,  and  sow  not  among  thorns.'' 

27.  (II.*)  Having  then  faithfully  listened  to  the  great 
teachers,  that  you  may  enter  into  their  Thoughts,  you  have 
yet  this  higher  advance  to  make ; — ^you  have  to  enter  into 
their  Hearts.  As  you  go  to  them  first  for  clear  sight,  so  you 
must  stay  "with  them,  that  you  may  share  at  last  their  just 
and  mighty  Passion.  Passion,  or  "  sensation."  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  word ;  still  less  of  the  thing.  You  have  heard 
many  outcries  against  sensation  lately ;  but,  I  can  tell  you, 
it  is  not  less  sensation  we  want,  but  more.  The  ennobling 
difference  between  one  man  and  another, — ^between  one  ani- 
mal and  another, — is  precisely  in  this,  that  one  feels  more 
than  another.  If  we  were  sponges,  perhaps  sensation  might 
not  be  easily  got  for  us ;  if  we  were  earth-worms,  liable  at 
every  instant  to  be  cut  in  two  by  the  spade,  perhaps  too 
much  sensation  might  not  be  good  for  us.  But  being  human 
creatures,  it  is  good  for  us ;  nay,  we  are  only  human  in  so 
far  as  we  are  sensitive,  and  our  honor  is  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  our  passion. 

28.  You  know  I  said  of  that  great  and  pure  society  of  the 
Dead,  that  it  would  allow  "  no  vain  or  vulgar  person  to  enter 
there."  What  do  you  think  I  meant  by  a  "  vulgar  "  person  ? 
What  do  you  yourselves  mean  by  "  vulgarity  "  ?  You  will 
find  it  a  fruitful  subject  of  thought ;  but,  briefly,  the  essence 
of  all  vulgarity  lies  in  want  of  sensation.  Simple  and 
innocent  vulgarity  is  merely  an  untrained  and  undeveloped 
bluntness  of  body  and  mind ;  but  in  true  inbred  vulgarity, 
there  is  a  dreadful  callousness,  which,  in  extremity,  becomes 
capable  of  every  sort  of  bestial  habit  and  crime,  without  fear, 

*  Compare  §  13  above. 
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without  pleasure,  Avithout  horror,  and  without  pity.  It  is 
in  the  bhint  hand  and  the  dead  heart,  in  the  diseased  habit, 
in  the  hardened  conscience,  that  men  become  vulgar;  they 
are  for  ever  vulgar,  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are 
incapable  of  sympathy, — of  quick  understanding, — of  all 
that,  in  deep  insistence  on  the  common,  but  most  accurate 
term,  may  be  called  the  "  tact  "  or  "  touch-faculty,"  of  body 
and  soul :  that  tact  which  the  Mimosa  has  in  trees,  which  the 
pure  woman  has  above  all  creatures ; — fineness  and  fulness  of 
sensation,  beyond  reason  ; — the  guide  and  sanctifier  of  reason 
itself.  Reason  can  but  determine  what  is  true: — it  is  the 
God-given  passion  of  humanity  which  alone  can  recognize 
what  God  has  made  good. 

29.  We  come  then  to  that  great  concourse  of  the  Dead, 
not  merely  to  know  from  them  what  is  True,  but  chiefly  to 
feel  with  them  what  is  just.  Now,  to  feel  with  them,  we  must 
be  like  them ;  and  none  of  us  can  become  that  without  pains. 
As  the  true  knowledge  is  disciplined  and  tested  knowledge, — 
not  the  first  thought  that  comes,  so  the  true  passion  is  disci- 
plined and  tested  passion, — not  the  first  passion  that  comes. 
The  first  that  come  are  the  vain,  the  false,  the  treacherous ;  if 
you  yield  to  them  they  will  lead  you  wildly  and  far,  in  vain 
pursuit,  in  hollow  enthusiasm,  till  you  have  no  true  purpose 
and  no  true  passion  left.  jSTot  that  any  feeling  possible  to 
humanity  is  in  itself  wrong,  but  only  wrong  when  undis- 
ciplined. Its  nobility  is  in  its  force  and  justice;  it  is  wrong 
when  it  is  weak,  and  felt  for  paltry  cause.  There  is  a  mean 
wonder,  as  of  a  child  who  sees  a  juggler  tossing  golden  balls; 
and  this  is  base,  if  you  will.  But  do  you  think  that  the 
wonder  is  ignoble,  or  the  sensation  less,  with  which  every 
human  soul  is  called  to  watch  the  golden  balls  of  heaven  tossed 
through  the  night  by  the  Hand  that  made  thom  ?  There  is  a 
mean  curiosity,  as  of  a  child  opening  a  forbidden  door,  or  a 
servant  prying  into  her  master's  business ; — and  a  noble 
curiosity,  (picstioning,  in  the  front  of  danger,  the  source  of 
the  great  river  beyond  the  sand, — the  jilace  of  the  great 
continents  beyond  the  sea ; — a  nobler  curiosity  still,  which 
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questions  of  the  source  of  the  River  of  Life,  and  of  the  space 
of  the  Continent  of  Heaven, — things  which  ''  the  angels 
desire  to  look  into."  So  the  anxiety  is  ignoble^  with  which 
yoii  linger  over  the  conrse  and  catastrophe  of  an  idle  tale ; 
but  do  you  think  the  anxiety  is  less,  or  greater,  with  which 
you  watch,  or  ought  to  watch,  the  dealings  of  fate  and  destiny 
with  the  life  of  an  agonized  nation  ?  Alas !  it  is  the  narrow- 
ness, selfishness,  minuteness,  of  your  sensation  that  you  have 
to  deplore  in  England  at  this  day ; — sensation  which  spends 
itself  in  bouquets  and  speeches:  in  revelings  and  junketings; 
in  sham  fights  and  gay  puppet  shows,  while  you  can  look  on 
and  see  noble  nations  murdered,  man  by  man,  Avithout  an 
effort  or  a  tear. 

30.  I  said  "  minuteness  "  and  "  selfishness  "  of  sensation, 
but  it  would  have  been  enough  to  have  said  "  injustice  "  or 
"  unrighteousness "  of  sensation.  For  as  in  nothing  is  a 
gentleman  better  to  be  discerned  from  a  vulgar  person,  so 
in  nothing  is  a  gentle  nation  (such  nations  have  been)  better 
to  be  discerned  from  a  mob,  than  in  this, — that  their  feelings 
are  constant  and  just,  results  of  due  contemplation,  and  of 
equal  thought.  You  can  talk  a  mob  into  anything ;  its  feelings 
may  be — usually  are — on  the  whole,  generous  and  right ;  but 
it  has  no  foundation  for  them,  no  hold  of  them ;  you  may 
tease  or  tickle  it  into  any,  at  your  pleasure ;  it  thinks  by 
infection,  for  the  most  part,  catching  an  opinion  like  a  cold, 
and  there  is  nothing  so  little  that  it  will  not  roar  itself  wild 
about,  when  the  fit  is  on ; — nothing  so  great  but  it  will  forget 
in  an  hour,  when  the  fit  is  past.  But  a  gentleman's,  or  a 
gentle  nation's,  passions  are  just,  measured,  and  continuous. 
A  great  nation,  for  instance,  does  not  spend  its  entire  national 
wits  for  a  couple  of  months  in  weighing  evidence  of  a  single 
ruffian's  having  done  a  single  murder;  and  for  a  couple  of 
years  see  its  own  children  murder  each  other  by  their 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  a  day,  considering  only  what 
the  effect  is  likely  to  be  on  the  price  of  cotton,  and  caring 
no  wise  to  determine  which  side  of  battle  is  in  the  wrong. 
I^either  does  a  great  nation  send  its  poor  little  boys  to  jail 
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for  stealing  six  walnuts;  and  allow  its  bankrupts  to  steal 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  with  a  bow,  and  its  bankers, 
rich  with  poor  men's  savings,  to  close  their  doors  "  under 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,"  with  a  "  by 
your  leave ;  "  and  large  landed  estates  to  be  bought  by  men 
who  have  made  their  money  by  going  with  armed  steamers 
up  and  down  the  China  Seas,  selling  opium  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  and  altering,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  nation,  the 
common  highwayman's  demand  of  "  your  money  or  your 
life,"  into  that  of  "  your  money  and  your  life."  Xeither 
does  a  great  nation  allow  the  lives  of  its  innocent  poor  to  be 
parched  out  of  them  by  fog  fever,  and  rotted  out  of  them  by 
dunghill  plague,  for  the  sake  of  sixpence  a  life  extra  per 
week  to  its  landlords;*  and  then  debate,  Avith  driveling  tears, 
and  diabolical  sympathies,  whether  it  ought  not  piously  to 
save,  and  nursingly  cherish,  the  lives  of  its  murderers.  Also, 
a  great  nation  having  made  up  its  mind  that  hanging  is  quite 
the  wholesomest  process  for  its  homicides  in  general,  can 
yet  with  mercy  distinguish  between  the  degrees  of  guilt  in 
homicides ;  and  does  not  yelp  like  a  pack  of  frost-pinched 
wolf-cubs  on  the  blood-track  of  an  unhappy  crazed  boy,  or 
gray-haired  clodpate  Othello,  "  perplexed  i'  the  extreme," 
at  the  very  moment  that  it  is  sending  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  make  polite  speeches  to  a  man  who  is  bayoneting  young 
girls  in  their  father's  sight,  and  killing  noble  youths  in  cool 
blood,  faster  than  a  country  butcher  kills  lambs  in  spring. 
And,  lastly,  a  great  nation  does  not  mock  Heaven  and  its 
Powers,  by  pretending  belief  in  a  revelation  which  asserts 
the  love  of  money  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  actuated,  and  intends  to  be  actuated, 
in  all  chief  national  deeds  and  measures,  by  no  other  love. 

r31.  My  friends,  I  do  not  know  why  any  of  us  should  talk 
about  reading.  We  want  some  sharper  discipline  than  that 
of  reading;  but,  at  all  events,  be  assured,  we  cannot  read.    Xo 

*  See  note  at  end  of  lecture.  I  have  put  it  in  large  type,  because  thie 
course  of  matters  since  it  was  written  lias  made  it  perhaps  better  worth 
attention. 
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reading  is  possible  for  a  people  with  its  mind  in  this  state. 
Xo  sentence  of  any  great  writer  is  intelligible  to  them.  It 
is  simply  and  sternly  impossible  for  the  English  public,  at 
this  moment,  to  understand  any  thoughtful  writing, — so  inca- 
pable of  thought  has  it  become  in  its  insanity  of  avarice. 
IIap])ily,  our  disease  is,  as  yet,  little  worse  than  this  incapa- 
city of  thought;  it  is*  not  corruption  of  the  inner  nature;  we 
ring  true  still,  when  anything  strikes  home  to  us;  and  though 
the  idea  that  everything  should  "  pay "  has  infected  our 
every  purpose  so  deeply,  that  even  when  we  would  play  the 
good  Samaritan,  we  never  take  out  our  two  pence  and  give 
them  to  the  host,  without  saying,  "  When  I  come  again,  thou 
shalt  give  me  fourpence,"  there  is  a  capacity  of  noble  passion 
left  in  our  hearts'  core.  We  show  it  in  our  work — in  our  war, 
— even  in  those  unjust  domestic  affections  which  make  us 
furious  at  a  small  private  wrong,  while  we  are  polite  to  a 
boundless  public  one:  we  are  still  industrious  to  the  last 
hour  of  the  day,  though  we  add  the  gambler's  fury  to  the 
laborer's  patience ;  we  are  still  brave  to  the  death,  though 
incapable  of  discerning  true  cause  for  battle ;  and  are  still 
true  in  affection  to  our  own  flesh,  to  the  death,  as  the  sea- 
monsters  are,  and  the  rock-eagles.  And  there  is  hope  for  a 
nation  while  this  can  be  still  said  of  it.  As  long  as  it  holds 
its  life  in  its  hand,  ready  to  give  it  for  its  honor  (though  a 
foolish  honor),  for  its  love  (though  a  selfish  love),  and  for  its 
business  (though  a  base  business),  there  is  hope  for  it.  But 
hope  only ;  for  this  instinctive,  reckless  virtue  cannot  last. 
1^0  nation  can  last,  which  has  made  a  mob  of  itself,  however 
generous  at  heart.  It  must  discipline  its  passions,  and  direct 
them,  or  they  will  discipline  it,  one  day,  with  scorpion  whips. 
Above  all,  a  nation  cannot  last  as  a  money-making  mob :  it 
cannot  with  impunity, — it  cannot  with  existence, — go  on 
despising  literature,  despising  science,  despising  art,  despis- 
ing nature,  despising  compassion,  and  concentrating  its  soul 
on  Pence.  Do  you  think  these  are  harsh  or  wild  words  ? 
Have  patience  with  me  but  a  little  longer.  I  will  prove  their 
truth  to  you,  clause  by  clause. 
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32.  (I.)  I  say  first  we  have  despised  literature.  What 
do  we,  as  a  nation,  care  about  books  ?  How  much  do  you 
think  we  spend  altogether  on  our  libraries,  public  or  private, 
as  compared  with  what  we  spend  on  our  horses?  If  a  man 
spends  lavishly  on  his  library,  you  call  him  mad — a  biblio- 
maniac. But  you  never  call  any  one  a  horseraaniac,  though 
men  ruin  themselves  every  day  by  their  horses,  and  you  do 
not  hear  of  people  ruining  themselves  by  their  books.  Or, 
to  go  lower  still,  how  much  do  you  think  the  contents  of  the 
book-shelves  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pul)lic  and  private, 
would  fetch,  as  compared  with  the  contents  of  its  wine- 
cellars  ?  What  position  would  its  expenditure  on  literature 
take,  as  compared  with  its  expenditure  on  luxurious  eating? 
We  talk  of  food  for  the  mind,  as  of  food  for  the  body:  now 
a  good  book  contains  such  food  inexhaustibly  ;  it  is  a  provision 
for  life,  and  for  the  best  part  of  us ;  yet  how  long  most  people 
would  look  at  the  best  book  before  they  would  give  the  price 
of  a  large  turbot  for  it  ?  Though  there  have  been  men  who 
have  pinched  their  stomachs  and  bared  their  backs  to  buy 
a  book,  whose  libraries  were  cheaper  to  them,  I  think,  in  the 
end,  than  most  men's  dinners  are.  We  are  few  of  us  put  to 
such  trial,  and  more  the  pity ;  for,  indeed,  a  precious  thing 
is  all  the  more  precious  to  us  if  it  has  been  won  by  work  or 
economy ;  and  if  public  libraries  were  half  so  costly  as  public 
dinners,  or  books  cost  the  tenth  part  of  what  bracelets  do, 
even  foolish  men  and  women  might  sometimes  suspect  there 
was  good  in  reading,  as  well  as  in  munching  and  sparkling; 
whereas  the  very  cheapness  of  literature  is  making  even  wise 
people  forget  that  if  a  book  is  worth  reading,  it  is  worth 
buying.  1^0  book  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  worth 
much;  nor  is  it  serviceable,  until  it  has  been  read,  and 
re-read,  and  loved,  and  loved  again ;  and  marked,  so  that  you 
can  refer  to  the  passages  you  want  in  it,  as  a  soldier  can  seize 
the  weapon  he  needs  in  an  armory,  or  a  housewife  bring  the 
spice  she  needs  from  her  store.  Bread  of  flour  is  good ;  but 
there  is  bread,  sweet  as  honey,  if  we  would  eat  it,  in  a  good 
book;  and  the  family  must  be  poor  indeed,  which,  once  in 
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their  lives,  cannot,  for  such  mnltipliable  barley  loaves,  pay 
their  baker's  bill.  We  call  ourselves  a  rich  nation,  and  we 
are  filtlty  and  foolish  enough  to  thumb  each  other's  books  out 
of  circulating  libraries ! 

33.  (II.)  I  say  we  have  despised  science.  "  What !  "  you 
exclaim,  "  are  we  not  foremost  in  all  discovery,*  and  is  not 
the  whole  world  giddy  by  reason,  or  unreason,  of  our  inven- 
tions ?  *'  Yes ;  but  do  you  suppose  that  is  national  work  ? 
That  work  is  all  done  in  spite  of  the  nation ;  by  private 
people's  zeal  and  money.  We  are  glad  enough,  indeed,  to 
make  our  profit  of  science ;  we  snap  up  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  scientific  bone  that  has  meat  on  it,  eagerly  enough ;  but 
if  the  scientific  man  comes  for  a  bone  or  a  crust  to  us,  that 
is  another  story.  What  have  we  publicly  done  for  science  ? 
We  are  obliged  to  know  what  o'clock  it  is,  for  the  safety  of 
our  ships,  and  therefore  we  pay  for  an  observatory ;  and  we 
allow  ourselves,  in  the  person  of  our  Parliament,  to  be  au' 
nually  tormented  into  doing  something,  in  a  slovenly  way, 
for  the  British  Museum ;  sullenly  apprehending  that  to  be 
a  place  for  keeping  stufled  birds  in,  to  amuse  our  children. 
If  anybody  will  pay  for  their  own  telescope,  and  resolve 
another  nebula,  we  cackle  over  the  discernment  as  if  it  were 
our  own ;  if  one  in  ten  thousand  of  our  hunting  squires  sud- 
denly perceives  that  the  earth  was  indeed  made  to  be  some- 
thing else  than  a  portion  for  foxes,  and  burrows  in  it  himself, 
and  tells  us  where  the  gold  is,  and  where  the  coals,  we  under- 
stand that  there  is  some  use  in  that ;  and  very  properly  knight 
him :  but  is  the  accident  of  his  having  found  out  how  to 
employ  himself  usefully  any  credit  to  us?  (The  negation  of 
such  discovery  among  his  brother  squires  may  perhaps  be 
some  <itscredit  to  us,  if  we  would  consider  of  it.)  But  if 
you  doubt  these  generalities,  here  is  one  fact  for  us  all  to 
meditate  upon,  illustrative  of  our  love  of  science.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  a  collection  of  the  fossils  of  Solenhofen  to  be 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  answer  has  become  definitely — No  ;  we 
having  surrendered  the  field  of  Arctic  discovery  to  the  Continental 
nations,  as  being  oui selves  too  poor  to  pay  for  ships. 
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solil  an  Bavaria;  the  best  in  existence,  containing  many 
specimens  imique  for  perfectncss,  and  one  unique  as  an 
example  of  a  species  (a  wliolo  kingdom  of  unknown  living 
creatures  being  announced  by  that  fossil).  This  collection, 
of  which  the  mere  market  worth,  among  private  buyers, 
Avould  probably  have  been  some  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  was  oliered  to  the  English  nation  for  seven  hundred : 
but  we  would  not  give  seven  hundred,  and  the  whole  series 
would  have  been  in  the  Munich  Museum  at  this  moment,  if 
Professor  Owen  *  had  not,  with  loss  of  his  own  time,  and 
patient  tormenting  of  the  British  public  in  person  of  its 
representatives,  got  leave  to  give  four  hundred  pounds  at 
once,  and  himself  become  answerable  for  the  other  three ! 
which  the  said  public  will  doubtless  pay  him  eventually,  but 
sulkily,  and  caring  nothing  about  the  matter  all  the  while ; 
only  always  ready  to  cackle  if  any  credit  conies  of  it.  Con- 
sider, I  beg  of  you,  arithmetically,  what  this  fact  means. 
Your  annual  expenditure  for  public  purposes,  (a  third  of  it 
for  military  apparatus,)  is  at  least  50  millions.  jSTow  TOOL 
is  to  50,000,000/.  roughly,  as  seven  pence  to  two  thousand 
pounds.  Suppose,  then,  a  gentleman  of  unknown  income, 
but  whose  wealth  was  to  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  he 
spent  two  thousand  a  year  on  his  park-walls  and  footmen 
only,  professes  himself  fond  of  science ;  and  that  one  of  his 
servants  comes  eagerly  to  tell  him  that  an  unique  collection 
of  fossils,  giving  clue  to  a  new  era  of  creation,  is  to  be 
had  for  the  sum  of  seven  pence  sterling;  and  that  the  gentle- 
man who  is  fond  of  science,  and  spends  two  thousand  a  year 
on  his  park,  answers,  after  keeping  his  servant  waiting 
several  months,  "  Well !  I'll  give  you  f ourpence  for  them, 
if  you  will  be  answerable  for  the  extra  threepence  yourself, 
till  next  year !  " 

34.    (III.)   I  say  you  have  despised  Art!     "What!"  you 

*  I  state  this  fact  without  Professor  Owen's  permission  ;  wliicli  of 
course  he  could  not  with  propriety  liave  granted,  had  I  asked  it ;  but 
I  consider  it  so  important  tliat  tlie  public  should  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  I  do  what  seems  to  me  riglit,  though  rude. 
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again  answer,  "  have  we  not  Art  exhibitions,  miles  long  ?  and 
do  we  not  pay  thousands  of  pounds  for  single  pictures  ?  and 
have  we  not  Art  schools  and  institutions,  more  than  ever 
nation  had  before  ?  "  Yes,  truly,  but  all  that  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  shop.  You  would  fain  sell  canvas  as  well  as  coals,  and 
crockery  as  well  as  iron ;  you  would  take  every  other  nation's 
bread  out  of  its  mouth  if  you  could ;  *  not  being  able  to  do 
that,  your  ideal  of  life  is  to  stand  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
the  world,  like  Ludgate  apprentices,  screaming  to  every 
passer-by,  "  What  d'ye  lack  ?  "  You  know  nothing  of  your 
own  faculties  or  circumstances ;  you  fancy  that,  among  your 
damp,  flat,  fat  fields  of  clay,  you  can  have  as  quick  art-fancy 
as  the  Frenchman  among  his  bronzed  vines,  or  the  Italian 
under  his  volcanic  cliffs ; — that  Art  may  be  learned,  as  book- 
keeping is,  and  when  learned,  will  give  you  more  books  to 
keep.  You  care  for  pictures,  absolutely,  no  more  than  you 
do  for  the  bills  pasted  on  your  dead  walls.  There  is  always 
room  on  the  walls  for  the  bills  to  be  read, — never  for  the 
pictures  to  be  seen.  You  do  not  know  what  pictures  you  have 
(by  repute)  in  the  country,  nor  whether  they  are  false  or 
true,  nor  whether  they  are  taken  care  of  or  not ;  in  foreign 
countries,  you  calmly  see  the  noblest  existing  pictures  in 
the  world  rotting  in  abandoned  wreck — (in  Venice  you  saw 
the  Austrian  guns  deliberately  pointed  at  the  palaces  con- 
taining them),  and  if  you  heard  that  all  the  fine  pictures  in 
Europe  were  made  into  sand-bags  to-morrow  on  the  Austrian 
forts,  it  would  not  trouble  you  so  much  as  the  chance  of  a 
brace  or  two  of  game  less  in  your  own  bags,  in  a  day's  shoot- 
ing.    That  is  your  national  love  of  Art. 

35.  (IV.)  You  have  despised  Xature;  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  deep  and  sacred  sensations  of  natural  scenery.  The 
French  revolutionists  made  stables  of  the  cathedrals  of 
France ;  you  have  made  race-courses  of  the  cathedrals  of  the 

*  That  was  our  real  idea  of  "  Free  Trade" — ''All  the  trade  to  my- 
self.'' You  find  now  that  by  "  competition  "  other  people  can  manage 
to  sell  something  as  well  as  you — and  now  we  call  for  Protection  again. 
Wretches ! 
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earth.  Your  one  conception  of  pleasure  is  to  drive  in  rail- 
road carriages  round  their  aisles,  and  eat  off  their  altars." 
You  have  put  a  railroad-bridge  over  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen. 
You  have  tunneled  the  cliffs  of  Lucerne  by  Toll's  chapel ; 
you  have  destroyed  the  Glarens  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ; 
there  is  not  a  quiet  valley  in  England  that  you  have  not  filled 
with  bellowing  fire;  there  is  no  particle  left  of  English  land 
which  you  have  not  trampled  coal  ashes  into  f — nor  any 
foreign  city  in  which  the  spread  of  your  presence  is  not 
marked  among  its  fair  old  streets  and  happy  gardens  by  a 
consuming  white  leprosy  of  new  hotels  and  perfumers'  shops : 
the  Alps  themselves,  which  your  own  poets  used  to  love  so 
reverently,  you  look  upon  as  soaped  poles  in  a  bear-garden, 
which  3'ou  set  yourselves  to  climb  and  slide  down  again,  with 
"  shrieks  of  delight."  When  you  are  past  shrieking,  having 
no  human  articulate  voice  to  say  you  are  glad  with,  you  fill 
the  quietude  of  their  valleys  with  gunpowder  blasts,  and  rush 
home,  red  with  cutaneous  eruption  of  conceit,  and  voluble 
with  convulsive  hiccough  of  self-satisfaction.  I  think  nearly 
the  two  sorrowfulest  spectacles  I  have  ever  seen  in  humanity, 
taking  the  deep  inner  significance  of  them,  are  the  English 
mobs  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  amusing  themselves  with 
firing  rusty  howitzers ;  and  the  Swiss  vintagers  of  Zurich 
expressing  their  Christian  thanks  for  the  gift  of  the  vine,  by 
assembling  in  knots  in  the  "  towers  of  the  vineyards,"  and 
slowly  loading  and  firing  horse-pistols  from  morning  till 
evening.  It  is  pitiful,  to  have  dim  conceptions  of  duty;  more 
pitiful,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  conceptions  like  these,  of 
mirth. 

36.  Lastly.     You  despise  compassion.     There  is  no  need 
of  words  of  mine  for  proof  of  this.     I  will  merely  print  one 

*  I  meant  that  the  beaxxtiful  places  of  the  world — Switzerland,  Italy, 
South  Germany,  and  so  on — are,  indeed,  the  truest  cathedrals — places 
to  be  reverent  in,  and  to  worship  in  ;  and  that  we  onlj^  care  to  drive 
through  them  :  and  to  eat  and  drink  at  tlieir  most  sacred  places. 

f  I  was  singularly  struck,  some  years  ago,  by  finding  all  the  river 
shore  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  black  in  its  earth,  from  the  mere 
drift  of  soot-laden  air  from  places  many  miles  away. 
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of  the  newspaper  paragraphs  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  cut- 
ting out  and  throwing  into  my  store-drawer ;  here  is  one  from 
a  '  Daily  Telegraph '  of  an  early  date  this  year  (1867)  ;  (date 
which,  though  by  me  carelessly  left  unmarked,  is  easily  dis- 
coverable ;  for  on  the  back  of  the  slijj  there  is  the  announce- 
ment that  "  yesterday  the  seventh  of  the  special  services  of 
this  year  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  St. 
Paul's";)  it  relates  only  one  of  such  facts  as  happen  now 
daily ;  this  by  chance  having  taken  a  form  in  which  it  came 
before  the  coroner.  I  will  print  the  paragraph  in  red.*  Be 
sure,  the  facts  themselves  are  written  in  that  color,  in  a  book 
which  we  shall  all  of  us,  literate  or  illiterate,  have  to  read 
our  page  of,  some  day. 

An  inquiry  was  held  on  Friday  by  3.1r.  Bichards,  deputy 
coroner,  at  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  Christ  Church,  Spital- 
fields,  respecting  the  death  of  Michael  Collins,  aged  58  years. 
jVIary  Collins,  a  miserable-looking  woman,  said  that  she  lived 
with  the  deceased  and  his  son  in  a  room  at  2,  Cobb's  Court, 
Christ  Church.  Deceased  was  a  "  translator "  of  boots. 
Witness  went  out  and  bought  old  boots ;  deceased  and  his  son 
made  them  into  good  ones,  and  then  witness  sold  them  for 
what  she  could  get  at  the  shops,  which  was  very  little  indeed. 
Deceased  and  his  son  used  to  work  night  and  day  to  try  and 
get  a  little  bread  and  tea,  and  pay  for  the  room  (2s.  a  week), 
so  as  to  keep  the  home  together.  On  Friday-night-week 
deceased  got  up  from  his  bench  and  began  to  shiver.  He  threw 
down  the  boots,  saying,  "  Somebody  else  must  finish  them 
when  I  am  gone,  for  I  can  do  no  more."  There  was  no  fire, 
and  he  said,  "  I  would  be  better  if  I  was  warm."  Witness 
therefore  took  two  pairs  of  translated  boots  t  to  sell  at  the 
shop,  but  she  could  only  get  lid.  for  the  two  pairs,  for  the 
people  at  the  shop  said,  "  We  must  have  our  profit."  Wit- 
ness got  14  lb.  of  coal,  and  a  little  tea  and  bread.  Her  son 
sat  up  the  whole  night  to  make  the  "translations,"  to  get 

*  The  next  three  pages  were  printed  in  red  in  original  text. 

t  One  of  the  tilings  wliich  we  must  Ter_v  resolutely  enforce,  for  the 
good  of  all  classes,  in  our  future  arrangements,  must  be  that  they  wear 
no  •'  translated  "  articles  of  dress.    See  the  preface. 
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money,  but  deceased  died  on  Saturday  morning.  The  family 
never  had  enough  to  eat. — Coroner:  "  It  seems  to  me  deplor- 
able that  you  did  not  go  into  the  workhouse."  Witness:  "  We 
wanted  the  comforts  of  our  little  home."  A  juror  asked 
what  the  comforts  were,  for  he  only  saw  a  little  straw  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  the  windows  of  which  were  broken.  The 
witness  began  to  cry,  and  said  that  they  had  a  quilt  and  other 
little  things.  The  deceased  said  he  never  would  go  into  the 
workhouse.  In  summer,  when  the  season  was  good,  they 
sometimes  made  as  much  as  10s.  profit  in  the  week.  They 
then  always  saved  tOAvards  the  next  week,  Avhich  was  gen- 
erally a  bad  one.  In  winter  they  made  not  half  so  much. 
For  three  years  they  had  been  getting  from  bad  to  worse. — 
Cornelius  Collins  said  that  he  had  assisted  his  father  since 
1847.  They  used  to  work  so  far  into  the  night  that  both 
nearly  lost  their  eyesight.  Witness  now  had  a  film  over  his 
eyes.  Five  years  ago  deceased  applied  to  the  parish  for  aid. 
The  relieving  officer  gave  him  a  4  lb.  loaf,  and  told  him  if 
he  came  again  he  should  "  get  the  stones."*     That  disgusted 

*  This  abbreviation  of  the  penalty  of  useless  labor  is  curiously  coin- 
cident in  verVial  form  with  a  certain  passage  which  some  of  us  may 
remember.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  preserve  beside  this  paragraph 
another  cutting  out  of  my  store-drawer,  from  the  'Morning  Post,'  of 
about  a  parallel  date,  Friday,  March  10th,  1865  : — "  The  saloiis  of  Mme. 

C ,  who  did  the  honoi's  with  clever  imitative  grace  and  elegance, 

were  crowded  with  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts — in  fact, 
with  the  same  ma?e  company  as  one  meets  at  the  parties  of  the  Princess 
]\retteiiiich  and  ]\Iadame  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  Some  English  peers  and 
members  of  Parliament  were  present,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  ani- 
mated and  dazzlingly  improper  scene.  On  the  second  floor  the  supper 
tables  were  loaded  with  eveiy  delicacy  of  the  season.  That  your  readers 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  dainty  fare  of  the  Parisian  demi-monde,  I 
copy  the  menu  of  the  supper,  which  was  served  to  all  the  guests  (about 
200)  seated  at  four  o'clock.  Choice  Yquera  Johannisberg,  LatBtte, 
Tokay,  and  champagne  of  the  finest  vintages  were  served  most  lavishly 
throughout  the  morning.  After  supper  dancing  was  resumed  with  in- 
creased animation,  and  the  ball  terminated  with  a  cliatne  diaholique 
and  a  cancan  (Venfer  at  seven  in  the  morning.  (Morning  service — '  Ere 
the  fresh  lawns  appeared,  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn. — ') 
Here  is  the   menu  : — '  Consomme  de  volaille  a  la  Bagration :  16  hors- 
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deceased,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  since. 
They  got  worse  and  worse  until  last  Friday  week,  when 
they  had  not  even  a  half-penny  to  bny  a  candle.  Deceased 
then  lay  down  on  the  straw,  and  said  he  conld  not  live  till 
morning. — A  jnror:  "  You  are  dying  of  starvation  yourself, 
and  you  ought  to  go  into  the  house  until  the  summer."— 
Witness :  "  If  we  went  in  we  should  die.  When  we  come 
out  in  the  summer  we  should  be  like  people  dropped  from 
the  sky.  J^o  one  would  know  us,  and  we  would  not  have 
even  a  room.  *  I  could  w^ork  now  if  I  had  food,  for  my  sight 
would  get  better."  Dr.  G.  P.  Walker  said  deceased  died 
from  syncope,  from  exhaustion  from  want  of  food.  The 
deceased  had  had  no  bedclothes.  For  four  months  he  had 
had  nothing  but  bread  to  eat.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
fat  in  the  body.  There  was  no  disease,  but,  if  there  had  been 
medical  attendance,  he  might  have  survived  the  syncope  or 
fainting.  The  Coroner  having  remarked  upon  the  painful 
nature  of  the  case,  the  jury  returned  the  following  verdict: 
"  That  deceased  died  from  exhaustion  from  want  of  food 
and  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  also  through  want  of 
medical  aid." 

37.  "  Why  would  witness  not  go  into  the  workhouse  1  "  you 
ask.  Well,  the  poor  seem  to  have  a  prejudice  against  the 
workhouse  which  the  rich  have  not ;  for  of  course  everyone 
who  takes  a  pension  from  Government  goes  into  the  work- 
house on  a  grand  scale :  *  only  the  Avorkhouses  for  the  rich 
do  not  involve  the  idea  of  work,  and  should  be  called  play- 
houses. But  the  poor  like  to  die  independently,  it  appears ; 
perhaps   if  we  made   the   play-houses   for   them   pretty   and 

d'cieuvres  varies.  Bouchees  a  la  Talleyrand.  Saumons  froids,  sauce 
Ravigote.  Filets  de  boeuf  en  Bellevue,  tinibales  milanaises,  chaud- 
froid  de  gibier.  Dindes  truffees.  Pates  de  foies  gras,  buissons  d'ecre- 
visses,  salades  venetlennes,  gelees  blanches  aiix  fruits,  gateaux  nian- 
cini,  parisiens  et  parisiennes.  Frouiages  glaces.  Ananas.  Dessert.' " 
*  Please  observe  this  statement,  and  think  of  it,  and  consider  how- 
it  hnppeiis  that  a  poor  old  woman  will  be  ashamed  to  take  a  shilling  a 
week  from  tlie  country— but  no  one  is  ashamed  to  take  a  pension  of  a 
thousand  a  year, 
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pleasant  enough,  or  gave  tliem  tlieir  pensions  at  home,  and 
allowed  them  a  little  introductorv  peculation  with  the  public 
money,  their  ininds  might  be  reconciled  to  the  conditions. 
Meantime,  here  are  the  facts:  we  make  our  relief  either  so 
insulting  to  them,  or  so  painful,  thn.t  they  rather  die  than 
take  it'at  our  hands;  or,  for  third  alternative,  we  leave  them 
so  untaught  and  foolish  that  they  starve  like  brute  creatures, 
wild  and  dumb,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  what  to  ask.  I 
say,  you  despise  compassion ;  if  you  did  not,  such  a  news- 
paper paragraph  would  be  as  impossible  iir  a  Christian 
country  as  a  deliberate  assassination  permitted  in  its  public 
streets. "     "  Christian,"  did  I  say  ?     Alas !  if  we  were  but 

*  I  am  lieartily  glad  to  see  such  a  paper  as  tlie  'Fall  Mall  Gazette' 
established  ;  for  the  power  of  the  press  in  tlie  hands  of  highly  educated 
men,  in  independent  position,  and  of  honest  purpose,  may  indeed 
become  all  that  it  has  been  hitherto  vainly  vaunted  to  be.  Its  editor 
will  tlierefoie,  I  doubt  not,  pardon  me,  in  tliat,  by  very  reason  of  my 
respect  for  the  journal,  I  do  not  let  pass  unnoticed  an  article  in  its 
third  number,  page  5,  which  was  wrong  in  every  word  of  it,  with  the 
intense  wrongness  wliich  only  an  honest  man  can  achieve  who  has 
taken  a  false  turn  of  tliought  in  the  outset,  and  is  following  it,  regard- 
less of  consequences.     It  contained  at  the  end  this  notable  passage  : — 

*•  Tlie  bread  of  affliction,  and  the  water  of  affliction, — aye,  and  the 
bedsteads  and  blankets  of  affliction,  are  the  very  utmost  that  the  law 
ought  to  give  to  outcasts  merely  as  outcasts,"  I  merely  put  beside  this 
expression  of  the  gentlemanly  mind  of  England  in  1865,  a  part  of  the 
message  which  Isaiah  was  ordered  to  "  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet  " 
in  declaring  to  the  gentlemen  of  his  day  :  "Ye  fast  for  strife,  and  to 
smite  witli  the  fist  of  wickedness.  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have 
chosen,  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  liungry,  and  that  tiiou  bring  the  poor 
that  are  cast  out  (margin,  'afflicted')  to  thy  house?  "  Tlie  falsehood 
on  which  the  writer  liad  mentally  founded  himself,  as  previously  stated 
by  him,  was  this:  "To  confound  the  functions  of  the  dispensers  of 
the  poor-rates  with  those  of  tlie  dispensers  of  a  charitable  institution  is 
a  great  and  pernicious  error."  This  sentence  is  so  accurately  and  ex- 
quisitely wrong,  that  its  substance  must  be  thus  reversed  in  our  minds 
before  we  can  deal  with  any  existing  problem  of  national  distress. 
"  To  understand  that  tlie  dispensers  of  the  poor-rates  are  the  almoners 
of  the  nation,  and  should  distribute  its  alms  with  a  gentleness  and 
freedom  of  hand  as  much  greater  and  franker  than  that  possible  to  in- 
dividual charity,  as  the  collective  national  wisdom  and  power  may  be 
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wholesomely  wn-Cbristian,  it  would  be  impossible :  it  is  our 
imaginary  Christianity  that  helps  us  to  commit  these  crimes, 
for  we  revel  and  luxuriate  in  our  faith,  for  the  lewd  sensa- 
tion of  it ;  dressing  it  up,  like  everything  else,  in  fiction.  The 
dramatic  Christianity  of  the  organ  and  aisle,  of  dawn-service 
and  twilight-revival — the  Christianity,  which  we  do  not  fear 
to  mix  the  mockery  of,  pictorially,  with  our  play  about 
the  devil,  in  our  Satanellas, — Roberts, — Fausts  ;  chanting 
hymns  through  traceried  windows  for  background  effect, 
and  artistically  modulating  the  "  Dio  "  through  variation  on 
variation  of  mimicked  prayer:  (while  we  distribute  tracts, 
next  day,  for  the  benefit  of  uncultivated  swearers,  upon  what 
we  suppose  to  be  the  signification  of  the  Third  Command- 
ment ; — )  this  gas-lighted,  and  gas-inspired  Christianity,  Ave 
are  triumphant  in,  and  draw  back  the  hem  of  our  robes  from 
the  touch  of  the  heretics  who  dispute  it.  But  to  do  a  piece 
of  common  Christian  righteousness  in  a  plain  English  word 
or  deed ;  to  make  Christian  law  any  rule  of  life,  and  found 
one  Xational  act  or  hope  thereon, — we  know  too  well  what 
our  faith  comes  to  for  that  I  You  might  sooner  get  lightning 
out  of  incense  smoke  than  true  action  or  passion  out  of  your 
modern  English  religion.  You  had  better  get  rid  of  the 
smoke,  and  the  organ-pipes,  both:  leave  them,  and  the  Gothic 
windows,  and  the  painted  glass,  to  the  property  man ;  give 
up  your  carburetted  hydrogen  ghost  in  one  healthy  expira- 
tion, and  look  after  Lazarus  at  the  doorstep.  For  there  is  a 
true  Church  wherever  one  hand  meets  another  helpfully,  and 
that  is  the  only  holy  or  Mother  Church  which  ever  was,  or 
ever  shall  be. 

38.  All  these  pleasures  then,  and  all  these  virtues,  I  repeat, 
you  nationally  despise.  You  have,  indeed,  men  among  you 
who  do  not ;  by  whose  work,  by  whose  strength,  by  whose  life, 
by  whose   death,   you  live,   and  never  thank  them.     Your 

supposed  greater  than  those  of  any  single  person,  is  the  foundation  of 
all  law  respecting  pauperism."  (Since  this  was  written  the  'Pall  Mall 
Gazette' lias  become  a  mere  party  paper— like  the  rest;  but  it  writes 
well,  and  does  more  good  than  mischief  on  tlie  whole.) 
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wealth,  YOiir  amusement,  your  pride,  would  all  be  alike 
impossible,  but  for  those  whom  you  scorn  or  forget.  The 
policeman,  who  is  walking  up  and  down  the  black  lane  all 
night  to  watch 'the  guilt  you  have  created  there;  and  may 
have  his  brains  beaten  out,  and  be  maimed  for  life,  at  any 
moment,  and  never  be  thanked ;  the  sailor  wrestling  with  the 
sea's  rage ;  the  quiet  student  poring  over  his  book  or  his 
vial ;  the  common  worker,  without  praise,  and  nearly  without 
bread,  fulfilling  his  task  as  your  horses  drag  your  carts, 
hopeless,  and  spurned  of  all :  these  are  the  men  by  whom 
England  lives;  but  they  are  not  the  nation;  they  are  only 
the  body  and  nervous  force  of  it,  acting  still  from  old  habit 
in  a  convulsive  perseverance,  while  the  mind  is  gone.  Our 
!Xational  wish  and  purpose  are  only  to  be  amused ;  our 
!N^ational  religion  is  the  performance  of  church  ceremonies, 
and  preaching  of  soporific  truth  (or  untruths)  to  keep  the 
mob  quietly  at  work,  while  we  amuse  ourselves ;  and  the 
necessity  for  this  amusement  is  fastening  on  us,  as  a  feverous 
disease  of  parched  throat  and  wandering  eyes — senseless, 
dissolute,  merciless.  How  literally  that  word  Dis-^ase,  the 
]S[egation  and  impossibility  of  Ease,  expresses  the  entire 
moral  state  of  our  English  Industry  and  its  Amusements ! 

39,  When  men  are  rightly  occupied,  their  amusement 
grows  out  of  their  work,  as  the  color-petals  out  of  a  fruitful 
flower; — when  they  are  faithfully  helpful  and  compassion- 
ate, all  their  emotions  become  steady,  deep,  perpetual,  and 
vivifying  to  the  soul  as  the  natural  pulse  to  the  body.  But 
now,  having  no  true  business,  we  pour  our  whole  masculine 
energy  into  the.  false  business  of  money-making ;  and  having 
no  true  emotion,  we  must  have  false  emotions  dressed  up  for 
us  to  play  with,  not  innocently,  as  children  with  dolls,  but 
guiltily  and  darkly,  as  the  idolatrous  Jews  with  their  pictures 
on  cavern  walls,  which  men  had  to  dig  to  detect.  The  justice 
we  do  not  execute,  we  mimic  in  the  novel  and  on  the  stage; 
for  the  beauty  we  destroy  in  nature,  we  substitute  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  pantomime,  and  (the  human  nature  of  us 
imperatively  requiring  awe  and  sorrow  of  some  kind)   for 
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the  noble  grief  we  should  have  borne  with  our  fellows,  and 
the  pure  tears  we  should  have  wept  with  them,  we  gloat  over 
the  pathos  of  the  police  court,  and  gather  the  night-dew  of 
the  grave. 

40.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  true  significance  of  these 
things ;  the  facts  are  frightful  enough ; — ^the  measure  of 
national  fault  involved  in  them  is  perhaps  not  as  great  as  it 
would  at  first  seem.  We  permit,  or  cause,  thousands  of  deaths 
daily,  but  we  mean  no  harm ;  we  set  fire  to  houses,  and  ravage 
peasants'  fields,  yet  we  should  be  sorry  to  find  we  had  in- 
jured anybody.  We  are  still  kind  at  heart ;  still  capable  of 
virtue,  but  only  as  children  are.  Chalmers,  at  the  end  of  his 
long  life,  having  had  much  power  with  the  public,  being 
plagued  in  some  serious  matter  by  a  reference  to  "  public 
opinion,"  uttered  the  impatient  exclamation,  "  The  public  is 
just  a  great  baby !  "  And  the  reason  that  I  have  allowed  all 
these  graver  subjects  of  thought  to  mix  themselves  up  with 
an  inquiry  into  methods  of  reading,  is  that,  the  more  I  see 
of  our  national  faults  or  miseries,  the  more  they  resolve 
themselves  into  conditions  of  childish  illiterateness  and  want 
of  education  in  the  most  ordinary  habits  of  thought.  It  is,  I 
repeat,  not  vice,  not  selfishness,  not  dulness  of  brain,  which 
we  have  to  lament ;  but  an  unreachable  schoolboy's  reckless- 
ness, only  differing  from  the  true  schoolboy's  in  its  incapa- 
city of  being  helped,  because  it  acknowledges  no  master. 

41.  There  is  a  curious  type  of  us  given  in  one  of  the  lovely, 
neglected  works  of  the  last  of  our  great  painters.  It  is  a 
drawing  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  churchyard,  and  of  its  brook, 
and  valley,  and  hills,  and  folded  morning  sky  beyond.  And 
unmindful  alike  of  these,  and  of  the  dead  who  have  left  these 
for  other  valleys  and  for  other  skies,  a  group  of  schoolboys 
have  piled  their  little  books  upon  a  grave,  to  strike  them  off 
with  stones.  So,  also,  we  play  with  the  words  of  the  dead 
that  would  teach  us,  and  strike  them  far  from  us  with  our 

j     bitter,  reckless  will ;  little  thinking  that  those  leaves  which 

'     the  wind  scatters  had  been  piled,  not  only  upon  a  gravestone, 

but  upon  the  seal  of  an  enchanted  vault — nay,  the  gate  of  a 
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great  citj  of  slecpini^  kings,  wlio  would  awake  for  us  and 
walk  with  us,  if  we  knew  but  how  to  call  them  by  their  names. 
How  often,  even  if  we  lift  the  marble  entrance  gate,  do  we 
but  wander  among  those  old  kings  in  their  repose,  and  finger 
the  robes  they  lie  in,  and  stir  the  crowns  on  their  foreheads; 
and  still  they  are  silent  to  us,  and  seem  but  a  dusty  imagery; 
because  we  know  not  the  incantation  of  the  heart  that  would 
wake  them ; — which,  if  they  once  heard,  they  would  start 
up  to  meet  us  in  their  power  of  long  ago,  narrowly  to  look 
upon  us,  and  consider  us;  and,  as  the  fallen  kings  of  Hades 
meet  the  newly  fallen,  saying,  "Art  thou  also  become  weak 
as  we — art  thou  also  become  one  of  us  ?  "  so  would  these 
kings,  with  their  undimmed,  unshaken  diadems,  meet  us,  say- 
ing, "  Art  thou  also  become  pure  and  mighty  of  heart  as  we 
— art  thou  also  become  one  of  us  ?  " 

42.  Mighty  of  heart,  mighty  of  mind — "  mag-nanimous  " 
- — to  be  this,  is  indeed  to  be  great  in  life;  to  become  this 
increasingly,  is,  indeed,  to  "  advance  in  life," — in  life  itself 
— not  in  the  trappings  of  it.  My  friends,  do  you  remember 
that  old  Scythian  custom,  when  the  head  of  a  house  died  ? 
How  he  was  dressed  in  his  finest  dress,  and  set  in  his  chariot, 
and  carried  about  to  his  friends'  houses ;  and  each  of  them 
placed  him  at  his  table's  head,  and  all  feasted  in  his  presence  ? 
Suppose  it  were  offered  to  you  in  plain  words,  as  it  is  offered 
to  you  in  dire  facts,  that  you  should  gain  this  Scythian 
honor,  gradually,  while  you  yet  thought  yourself  alive.  Sup- 
pose the  offer  were  this:  You  shall  die  slowly;  your  blood 
shall  daily  grow  cold,  your  flesh  petrify,  your  heart  beat 
at  last,  only  as  a  rusted  group  of  iron  valves.  Your  life  shall 
fade  from  you,  and  sink  through  the  earth  into  the  ice  of 
Caina ;  but,  day  by  day,  your  body  shall  be  dressed  more 
gaily,  and  set  in  higher  chariots,  and  have  more  orders  on  its 
breast — crowns  on  its  head,  if  you  will.  Men  shall  bow 
before  it,  stare  and  shout  round  it,  crowd  after  it  up  and 
down  the  streets ;  build  ]ialaccs  for  it,  feast  with  it  at  their 
tables'  heads  all  the  night  long;  your  soul  shall  stay  enough 
within  it  to  know  what  they  do,  and  feel  the  weight  of  the 
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golden  dress  on  its  shoulders,  and  the  furrow  of  the  crown- 
edge  on  the  skull ; — no  more.  Would  you  take  the  offer,  ver- 
bally made  by  the  death-angel  ?  Would  the  meanest  among 
us  take  it,  think  you  ?  Yet  practically  and  verily  we  grasp 
at  it,  every  one  of  us,  in  a  measure ;  many  of  us  grasp  at  it  in 
its  fulness  of  horror.  Every  man  accepts  it,  who  desires  to 
advance  in  life  without  knowing  what  life  is ;  who  means  only 
that  he  is  to  get  more  horses,  and  more  footmen,  and  more 
fortune,  and  more  public  honor,  and — not  more  personal 
soul.  He  only  is  advancing  in  life,  whose  heart  is  getting 
softer,  whose  blood  warmer,  whose  brain  quicker,  whose 
spirit  is  entering  into  Living  *  peace.  And  the  men  who  have 
this  life  in  them  are  the  true  lords  or  kings  of  the  earth — 
they,  and  they  only.  All  other  kingships,  so  far  as  they  are 
true,  are  only  the  practical  issue  and  expression  of  theirs ; 
if  less  than  this,  they  are  either  dramatic  royalties, — costly 
shows,  set  off,  indeed,  with  real  jewels,  instead  of  tinsel^ — 
but  still  only  the  toys  of  nations ;  or  else  they  are  no  royal- 
ties at  all,  but  tyrannies,  or  the  mere  active  and  practical 
issue  of  national  folly ;  for  which  reason  I  have  said  of  them 
elsewhere,  "  Visible  governments  are  the  toys  of  some  nations, 
the  diseases  of  others,  the  harness  of  some,  the  burdens  of 
more." 

43.  But  I  have  no  words  for  the  wonder  with  which  I 
hear  Kinghood  still  spoken  of,  even  among  thoughtful  men, 
as  if  governed  nations  were  a  personal  property,  and  might 
be  bought  and  sold,  or  otherwise  acquired,  as  sheep,  of  whose 
flesh  their  king  was  to  feed,  and  whose  fleece  he  was  to  gather ; 
as  if  Achilles'  indignant  epithet  of  base  kings,  "  people-eat- 
ing," were  the  constant  and  proper  title  of  all  monarchs ;  and 
the  enlargement  of  a  king's  dominion  meant  the  same  thing 
as  the  increase  of  a  private  man's  estate !  Kings  who  think 
so,  however  powerful,  can  no  more  be  the  true  kings  of  the 
nation  than  gadflies  are  the  kings  of  a  horse ;  they  suck  it, 
and  may  drive  it  wild,  but  do  not  guide  it.  They,  and  their 
courts,  and  their  armies  are,  if  one  could  see  clearly,  only 

*  "  TO  6e  (ppovrjfia  tov  ■KVEVjiaroq  ^uij  kqI  ei/j^v^." 
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a  large  species  of  niarsli  mosquito,  witli  bayonet  proboscis  and 
luelodious,  band-mastered  trumpeting,  in  the  summer  air ;  the 
twilight  being,  perhaps,  sometimes  fairer,  but  hardly  more 
wholesome,  for  its  glittering  mists  of  midge  companies.  The 
true  kings,  meanwhile,  rule  quietly,  if  at  all,  and  hate  rul- 
ing; too  many  of  them  make  "  il  gran  rifiuto;  "  and  if  they 
do  not,  the  mob,  as  soon  as  they  are  likely  to  become  useful 
to  it,  is  pretty  sure  to  make  its  "  gran  rifiuto  "  of  them. 

44.  Yet  the  visible  king  may  also  be  a  true  one,  some  day, 
if  ever  day  comes  when  he  will  estimate  his  dominion  by 
the  force  of  it, — not  the  geographical  boundaries.  It  mat- 
ters very  little  whether  Trent  cuts  you  a  cantel  out  here,  or 
Rhine  rounds  you  a  castle  less  there.  But  it  does  matter  to 
you,  king  of  men,  whether  you  can  verily  say  to  this  man, 
"  Go,"  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another,  "  Come,"  and  he 
cometh.  Whether  you  can  turn  your  people,  as  you  can  Trent 
— -'and  where  it  is  that  you  bid  them  come,  and  where  go.  It 
matters  to  you,  king  of  men,  whether  your  people  hate  you, 
and  die  by  you,  or  love  you,  and  live  by  you.  You  may 
measure  your  dominion  by  multitudes,  better  than  by  miles ; 
and  count  degrees  of  love-latitude,  not  from,  but  to,  a  wonder- 
fully warm  and  infinite  equator. 

45.  Measure ! — nay,  you  cannot  measure.  Who  shall 
measure  the  difference  between  the  power  of  those  who  "  do 
and  teach,"  and  who  are  greatest  in  the  kingdoms  of  earth, 
as  of  heaven — and  the  power  of  those  who  undo,  and  consume 
— whose  power,  at  the  fullest,  is  only  the  power  of  the  moth 

and  the  rust  ?  Strange !  to  think  how  the  lloth-kings  lay  up 
treasures  for  the  moth ;  and  the  Rust-kings,  who  are  to  their 
peoples'  strength  as  rust  to  armor,  lay  up  treasures  for  the 
rust ;  and  the  Robber-kings,  treasures  for  the  robber ;  but  how 
few  kings  have  ever  laid  up  treasures  that  needed  no  guard- 
ing— treasures  of  which,  the  more  thieves  there  were,  the 
better!  Broidered  robe,  only  to  be  rent;  helm  and  sword, 
only  to  be  dimmed ;  jewel  and  gold,  only  to  be  scattered ; — 
there  have  been  three  kinds  of  kings  who  have  gathered 
these.     Suppose  there  ever  should  arise  a  Fourth  order  of 
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kings,  who  had  read,  in  some  obscure  -writing;  of  long  ago, 
that  there  was  a  Fourth  kind  of  treasure,  which  the  jewel 
and  gold  could  not  equal,  neither  should  it  l)e  valued  with 
pure  gold.  A  web  made  fair  in  the  weaving,  bj  Athena's 
shuttle;  an  armor,  forged  in  divine  fire  by  Vulcanian 
force ;  a  gold  to  be  mined  in  the  very  sun's  red  heart, 
where  he  sets  over  the  Delphian  cliffs  ; — deep-pictured  tissue ; 
— impenetrable  armor ; — potable  gold  I — the  three  great 
Angels  of  Conduct,  Toil,  and  Thought,  still  calling  to  us, 
and  waiting  at  the  posts  of  our  doors,  to  lead  us,  with  their 
winged  power,  and  guide  us,  with  their  unerring  eyes,  by  the 
path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  has 
not  seen !  Suppose  kings  should  ever  arise,  who  heard  and 
believed  this  word,  and  at  last  gathered  and  brought  forth 
treasures  of — Wisdom — for  their  people  ? 

46.  Think  what  an  amazing  business  that  would  be ! 
How  inconceivable,  in  the  state  of  our  present  national  wis- 
dom !  That  we  should  bring  up  our  peasants  to  a  book  exer- 
cise instead  of  a  bayonet  exercise ! — organize,  drill,  main- 
tain with  pay,  and  good  generalship,  armies  of  thinkers, 
instead  of  armies  of  stabbers ! — find  national  amusement  in 
reading-rooms  as  well  as  rifle-grounds;  give  prizes  for  a  fair 
shot  at  a  fact,  as  well  as  for  a  leaden  splash  on  a  target.  ^Yhat 
an  absurd  idea  it  seems,  put  fairly  in  words,  that  the  wealth 
of  the  capitalists  of  civilized  nations  should  ever  come  to 
support  literature  instead  of  war ! 

47.  Have  yet  patience  with  me,  while  I  read  you  a  single 
sentence  out  of  the  only  book,  properly  to  be  called  a  book, 
that  I  have  yet  written  myself,  the  one  that  will  stand  (if 
anything  stand),  surest  and  longest  of  all  work  of  mine. 

"  It  is  one  very  awful  form  of  the  operation  of  wealth  in  Europe 
that  it  is  entirely  capitalists'  wealth  which  supports  unjast  wars.  Just 
wars  do  not  need  so  much  money  to  support  them  ;  for  most  of  the 
men  who  wage  such,  wage  them  gratis  ;  but  for  an  unjust  war,  men's 
bodies  and  souls  have  both  to  be  bought ;  and  the  best  tools  of  war  for 
them  besides,  which  make  such  war  costly  to  the  maximum ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  cost  of  base  fear,  and  angry  suspicion,  between  nations 
which  have  not  grace  nor  honesty  enough  in  all  their  multitudes  to 
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buy  an  liour's  peace  of  mind  witli  ;  as,  at  present,  France  and  England, 
purcliasing  of  each  other  ten  millions  sterling  worth  of  consternation, 
annually  (a  remarkably  light  crop,  half  thorns  and  half  aspen  leaves, 
sown,  reaped,  and  granaried  by  the  '  science'  of  the  modern  political 
economist,  teaching  covetousness  instead  of  truth).  And,  all  unjust 
war  being  supportable,  if  not  by  pillage  of  the  enemy,  only  by  loans 
from  capitalists,  these  loans  are  repaitl  by  subsequent  taxation  of  the 
people,  who  appear  to  have  no  will  in  tlie  matter,  the  capitalists'  will 
being  the  primary  root  of  the  war  ;  but  its  real  root  is  the  covetousness 
of  the  whole  nation,  rendering  it  incapable  of  faith,  frankness,  or  jus- 
tice, and  bringing  about,  therefore,  in  due  time,  his  own  separate  loss 
and  punishment  to  each  person." 

48.  France  and  England  literally,  observe,  bny  panic  of 
each  other;  they  pay,  each  of  them,  for  ten  thoiisand-thou- 
sand-pounds'-worth  of  terror,  a  year.  Now  suppose,  instead 
of  buying  these  ten  millions'  worth  of  panic  annually,  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  buy 
ten  millions'  worth  of  knowledge  annually ;  and  that  each 
nation  spent  its  ten  thousand  thousand  pounds  a  year  in 
founding  royal  libraries,  royal  art  galleries,  royal  museums, 
royal  gardens,  and  places  of  rest.  Might  it  not  be  better 
somewhat  for  both  French  and  English  ? 

49.  It  will  be  long,  yet,  before  that  comes  to  pass.  Never- 
theless, I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  royal  or  national 
libraries  will  be  founded  in  every  considerable  city,  with  a 
royal  vSeries  of  books  in  them ;  the  same  series  in  every  one 
of  them,  chosen  books,  the  best  in  every  kind,  prepared  for 
that  national  series  in  the  most  perfect  way  possible ;  their 
text  printed  all  on  leaves  of  equal  size,  broad  of  margin,  and 
divided  into  pleasant  volumes,  light  in  the  hand,  beautiful, 
and  strong,  and  thorough  as  examples  of  binders'  work ;  and 
that  these  great  libraries  will  be  accessible  to  all  clean  and 
orderly  persons  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  evening;  strict 
law  being  enforced  for  this  cleanliness  and  quietness. 

50.  I  could  shape  for  you  other  plans,  for  art-galleries,  and 
for  natural  history  galleries,  and  for  many  precious — many, 
it  seems  to  me,  needful — things;  but  this  book  plan  is  the 
easiest  and  needfulest,  and  would  prove  a  considerable  tonic 
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to  what  we  call  our  British  constitution,  which  has  fallen 
dropsical  of  late,  and  has  an  evil  thirst,  and  evil  hunger,  and 
wants  healthier  feeding.  You  have  got  its  corn  laws  re- 
pealed for  it ;  try  if  you  cannot  get  corn  laws  established 
for  it,  dealing  in  a  better  bread ; — bread  made  of  that  old 
enchanted  Arabian  grain,  the  Sesame,  which  opens  doors; — 
doors  not  of  robbers',  but  of  Kings'  Treasuries. 


NOTE  TO  S  30. 


Respecting  the  increase  of  rent  by  the  deaths  of  the  poor, 
for  evidence  of  which  see  the  preface  to  the  Medical  Officer's 
report  to  the  Privy  Council,  just  published,  there  are  sug- 
gestions in  its  preface  which  will  make  some  stir  among 
us,  I  fancy,  res^jecting  which  let  me  note  these  points  fol- 
lowing : — 

There  are  two  theories  on  the  subject  of  land  now  abroad, 
and  in  contention ;  both  false. 

The  first  is  that,  by  Heavenly  law,  there  have  always 
existed,  and  must  continue  to  exist,  a  certain  number  of 
hereditarily  sacred  persons  to  whom  the  earth,  air,  and  water 
of  the  world  belong,  as  personal  property ;  of  which  earth, 
air,  and  water,  these  persons  may,  at  their  pleasure,  permit, 
or  forbid,  the  rest  of  the  human  race  to  eat,  to  breathe,  or  to 
drink.  This  theory  is  not  for  many  years  longer  tenable. 
The  adverse  theory  is  that  a  division  of  the  land  of  the  world 
among  the  mob  of  the  world  would  immediately  elevate  the 
said  mob  into  sacred  personages ;  that  houses  would  then 
build  themselves,  and  corn  grow  of  itself ;  and  that  everybody 
would  be  able  to  live,  without  doing  any  work  for  his  living. 
This  theory  would  also  be  found  highly  untenable  in  practice. 

It  will,  however,  require  some  rough  experiments  and 
rougher  catastrophes,  before  the  generality  of  persons  will 
be  convinced  that  no  law  concerning  anything — least  of  all 
concerning  land,  for  either  holding  or  dividing  it,  or  renting 
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it  hiiili,  or  renting  it  low — wonld  be  of  the  smallest  ultimate 
use  to  the  people,  so  long  as  the  general  contest  for  life,  and 
for  the  means  of  life,  remains  one  of  mere  brutal  competition. 
That  contest,  in  an  unprincipled  nation,  will  take  one  deadly 
form  or  another,  whatever  laws  you  make  against  it.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  an  entirely  wholesome  law  for  England, 
if  it  could  bo  carried,  that  maximum  limits  should  be  assigned 
to  incomes  according  to  classes;  and  that  every  nobleman's 
income  should  be  paid  to  him  as  a  fixed  salary  or  pension 
by  the  nation ;  and  not  s(pieezed  by  him  in  variable  sums,  at 
discretion,  out  of  the  tenants  of  his  land.  But  if  you  could 
get  sucli  a  law  passed  to-morrow,  and  if,  which  would  be 
farther  necessary,  you  could  fix  the  value  of  the  assigned 
incomes  by  making  a  given  weight  of  pure  bread  for  a  given 
sum,  a  twelvemonth  would  not  pass  before  another  currency 
would  have  been  tacitly  established,  and  the  power  of  accumu- 
lated wealth  would  have  re-asserted  itself  in  some  other 
article,  or  some  other  imaginary  sign.  There  is  only  one  cure 
for  public  distress — and  that  is  public  education,  directed 
to  make  men  thoughtful,  merciful,  and  just.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  laws  conceivable  which  would  gradually  better 
and  strengthen  the  national  tem])er;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  such  as  the  national  temper  must  be  much  bettered 
before  it  would  bear.  A  nation  in  its  youth  may  be  helped 
by  laws,  as  a  weak  child  by  backboards,  but  when  it  is  old 
it  cannot  that  way  strengthen  its  crooked  spine. 

And  besides ;  the  problem  of  land,  at  its  worst,  is  a  bye  one ; 
distribute  the  earth  as  you  will,  the  principal  question  re- 
mains inexorable, — Who  is  to  dig  it  ?  Which  of  us,  in  brief 
word,  is  to  do  the  hard  and  dirty  work  for  the  rest,  and  for 
what  pay  ?  Who  is  to  do  the  pleasant  and  clean  w^ork,  and 
for  what  pay  ?  Who  is  to  do  no  work,  and  for  what  pay  ? 
And  there  are  curious  moral  and  religious  questions  connected 
with  these.  How  far  is  it  lawful  to  suck  a  portion  of  the 
soul  out  of  a  great  many  persons,  in  order  to  put  the  abstracted 
psychical  quantities  together  and  make  one  very  beautiful  or 
ideal  soul  ?     If  we  had  to  deal  with  mere  blood  instead  of 
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spirit,  (and  the  thing  might  literally  be  done — as  it  has 
been  done  with  infants  before  now) — so  that  it  were  possible, 
by  taking  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arms  of  a 
given  number  of  the  mob,  and  putting  it  all  into  one  person, 
to  make  a  more  azure-blooded  gentleman  of  him,  the  thing 
would  of  course  be  managed ;  but  secretly,  I  should  conceive. 
But  now,  because  it  is  brain  and  soul  that  we  abstract,  not 
visible  blood,  it  can  be  done  quite  openly,  and  we  live,  we 
gentlemen,  on  delicatest  prey,  after  the  manner  of  weasels; 
that  is  to  say,  we  keep  a  certain  number  of  clo\vns  digging 
and  ditching,  and  generally  stupefied,  in  order  that  we,  being 
fed  gratis,  may  have  all  the  thinking  and  feeling  to  ourselves. 
Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this.  A  highly-bred 
and  trained  English,  French,  Austrian,  or  Italian  gentleman 
(much  more  a  lady),  is  a  great  production, — a  better  pro- 
duction than  most  statues;  being  beautifully  colored  as  well 
as  shaped,  and  plus  all  the  brains ;  a  glorious  thing  to  look 
at,  a  wonderful  thing  to  talk  to ;  and  you  cannot  have  it,  any 
more  than  a  pyramid  or  a  church,  but  by  sacrifice  of  much 
contributed  life.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  build  a  beau- 
tiful human  creature  than  a  beautiful  dome  or  steeple — and 
more  delightful  to  look  up  reverently  to  a  creature  far  above 
us,  than  to  a  wall ;  only  the  beautiful  human  creature  will 
have  some  duties  to  do  in  return — duties  of  living  belfry 
and  rampart — of  which  presently. 


LECTURE  I  r.— LILIES. 


"  Be  thou  glad,  oh  thirsting  Desert ;  let  the  desert  be  made  cheerful, 
and  bloom  as  the  lily  ;  and  the  barren  jilaces  of  Jordan  shall  run  wild 
with  wood." — Isaiah  xxxv.  1.  (Septuagint.) 

51.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  well,  as  this  Lecture  is  the  sequel 
of  one  previously  given,  that  I  should  shortly  state  to  you  my 
general  intention  in  both.  The  questions  specially  proposed 
to  you  in  the  first,  namely,  How  and  What  to  Read,  rose  out 
of  a  far  deeper  one,  which  it  was  my  endeavor  to  make  you 
propose  earnestly  to  yourselves,  namely,  ^yhy  to  Read.  I 
want  you  to  feel,  with  me,  that  whatever  advantages  we 
possess  in  the  present  day  in  the  diffusion  of  education  and 
of  literature,  can  only  be  rightly  used  by  any  of  us  when  we 
have  apprehended  clearly  what  education  is  to  lead  to,  and 
literature  to  teach.  I  wish  you  to  see  that  both  well-directed 
moral  training  and  well-chosen  reading  lead  to  the  possession 
of  a  power  over  the  ill-guided  and  illiterate,  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  it,  in  the  truest  sense,  kingly;  conferring 
indeed  the  purest  kingship  that  can  exist  among  men : 
too  many  other  kingships  (however  distinguished  by  visible 
insignia  or  material  power)  being  either  spectral,  or  tyran- 
nous;— spectral — that  is  to  say,  aspects  and  shadows  only 
of  royalty,  hollow  as  death,  and  which  only  the  "  likeness  of  a 
kingly  crown  have  on :  "  or  else — tyrannous — that  is  to  say, 
substituting  their  own  will  for  the  law  of  justice  and  love  by 
which  all  true  kings  rule. 

52.  There  is,  then,  I  repeat — and  as  I  want  to  leave  this 
idea  with  you,  I  begin  with  it,  and  shall  end  with  it — only 
one  pure  kind  of  kingship ;  an  inevitable  and  eternal  kind, 
crowned  or  not ;  the  kingship,  namely,  which  consists  in  a 
stronger  moral  state,  and  a  truer  thoughtful  state,  than  that 
of  others ;  enabling  you,  therefore,  to  guide,  or  to  raise  them. 

48 
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Observe  that  word  "  State ;  "  we  have  got  into  a  loose  way  of 
using  it.  It  means  literally  the  standing  and  stability  of  a 
thing;  and  you  have  the  full  force  of  it  in  the  derived  word 
"  statue  " — '^  the  immovable  thing."  A  king's  majesty  or 
"  state,"  then,  and  the  right  of  his  kingdom  to  be  called  a 
state,  depends  on  the  movelessness  of  both : — without  tremor, 
without  quiver  of  balance ;  established  and  enthroned  upon 
a  foundation  of  eternal  law  which  nothing  can  alter,  nor  over- 
throw. 

53.  Believing  that  all  literature  and  all  education  are  only 
useful  so  far  as  they  tend  to  confirm  this  calm,  beneficent,  and 
therefore  kingly,  power — first,  over  ourselves,  and,  through 
ourselves,  over  all  around  us, — I  am  now  going  to  ask  you 
to  consider  with  me  farther,  what  special  portion  or  kind  of 
this  royal  authority,  arising  out  of  noble  education,  may 
rightly  be  possessed  by  women ;  and  how  far  they  also  are 
called  to  a  true  queenly  power, — not  in  their  households 
merely,  but  over  all  within  their  sphere.  And  in  what  sense, 
if  they  rightly  understood  and  exercised  this  royal  or  gracious 
influence,  the  order  and  beauty  induced  by  such  benignant 
power  would  justify  us  in  speaking  of  the  territories  over 
which  each  of  them  reigned,  as  "  Queens'  Gardens." 

54.  And  here,  in  the  very  outset,  we  are  met  by  a  far 
deeper  question,  which — strange  though  this  may  seem — re- 
mains among  many  of  us  yet  quite  undecided  in  spite  of  its 
infinite  importance. 

We  cannot  determine  what  the  queenly  power  of  women 
should  be,  until  we  are  agreed  what  their  ordinary  power 
should  be.  We  cannot  consider  how  education  may  fit  them 
for  any  widely  extending  duty,  until  we  are  agreed  what  is 
their  true  constant  duty.  And  there  never  was  a  time  when 
wilder  words  were  spoken,  or  more  vain  imagination  per- 
mitted, respecting  this  question — quite  vital  to  all  social  hap- 
piness. The  relations  of  the  womanly  to  the  manly  nature, 
their  different  capacities  of  intellect  or  of  virtue,  seem  never 
to  have  been  yet  estimated  with  entire  consent.  We  hear  of 
the  "  mission  "  and  of  the  "  rights  "  of  Woman,  as  if  these 
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could  ever  be  separate  from  the  mission  and  the  rights  of  Man 
— as  if  she  and  her  lord  were  creatures  of  independent  kind, 
and  of  irreconcilable  claim.  This,  at  least,  is  wrong.  And 
not  less  wrctng — perhaps  even  more  foolishly  wrong  (for  I 
will  anticipate  thus  far  what  I  hope  to  prove) — is  the  idea 
that  woman  is  only  the  shadow  and  attendant  image  of  her 
lord,  owing  him  a  thoughtless  and  servile  obedience,  and  sup- 
ported altogether  in  her  weakness  bj  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
fortitude. 

This,  I  sav,  is  the  most  foolish  of  all  errors  respecting  her 
who  was  made  to  be  the  helpmate  of  man.  As  if  he  could 
be  helped  effectively  by  a  shadow,  or  worthily  by  a  slave ! 

55.  Let  us  try,  then,  whether  we  cannot  get  at  some  clear 
and  harmonious  idea  (it  must  be  harmonious  if  it  is  true)  of 
what  womanly  mind  and  virtue  are  in  power  and  office,  with 
respect  to  man's ;  and  how  their  relations,  rightly  accepted, 
aid  and  increase  the  vigor  and  honor  and  authority  of  both. 

And  now  I  must  repeat  one  thing  I  said  in  the  last  lecture : 
namely,  that  the  first  use  of  education  was  to  enable  us  to 
consult  with  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  men  on  all  points  of 
earnest  difficulty.  That  to  use  books  rightly,  was  to  go  to 
them  for  help :  to  appeal  to  them,  when  our  own  knowledge 
and  power  of  thought  failed :  to  be  led  by  them  into  wider 
sight, — purer  conception, — than  our  own,  and  receive  from 
them  the  united  sentence  of  the  judges  and  councils  of  all 
time,  against  our  solitary  and  unstable  opinion. 

Let  us  do  this  now.  Let  us  see  whether  the  greatest,  the 
wisest,  the  purest-hearted  of  all  ages  are  agreed  in  any  wise 
on  this  point :  let  us  hear  the  testimony  they  have  left  re- 
specting what  they  held  to  be  the  true  dignity  of  woman, 
and  her  mode  of  help  to  man. 

56.  And  first  let  ns  take  Shakespeare. 
Note  broadly  in  the  outset,  Shakespeare  has  no  heroes ; — 

he  has  only  heroines.  There  is  not  one  entirely  heroic  figure 
in  all  his  plays,  except  the  slight  sketch  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
exaggerated  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage ;  and  the  still 
slighter  Valentine  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    In  his 
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labored  and  perfect  plays  you  have  no  hero.  Othello  would 
have  been  one,  if  his  simplicity  had  not  been  so  great  as  to 
leave  him  the  prey  of  every  base  practice  round  him ;  but  he 
is  the  only  example  even  approximating  to  the  heroic  type. 
Coriolanus — Caesar — Antony  stand  in  flawed  strength,  and 
fall  l\v  their  vanities; — Hamlet  is  indolent,  and  drowsily 
speculative ;  Romeo  an  impatient  boy ;  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  languidly  submissive  to  adverse  fortune ;  Kent,  in 
King  Lear,  is  entirely  noble  at  heart,  but  too  rough  and 
unpolished  to  be  of  true  use  at  the  critical  time,  and  he  sinks 
into  the  office  of  a  servant  only.  Orlando,  no  less  noble,  is 
yet  the  despairing  toy  of  chance,  followed,  comforted,  saved 
by  Kosalind.  Whereas  there  is  hardly  a  play  that  has  not  a 
perfect  woman  in  it,  steadfast  in  grave  hope,  and  errorless 
purpose :  Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Isabella,  Hermione,  Imogen, 
Queen  Catherine,  Perdita,  Sylvia,  Viola,  Rosalind,  Helena, 
and  last,  and  perhaps  loveliest,  Virgilia,  are  all  faultless ; 
conceived  in  the  highest  heroic  type  of  humanity. 

57.  Then  observe,  secondly, 

The  catastrophe  of  every  play  is  caused  always  by  the  folly 
or  fault  of  a  man ;  the  redemption,  if  there  be  any,  is  by  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  woman,  and,  failing  that,  there  is 
none.  The  catastrophe  of  King  Lear  is  owing  to  his  own 
want  of  judginent,  his  impatient  vanity,  his  misunderstanding 
of  his  children ;  the  virtue  of  his  one  true  daughter  would 
liave  saved  him  from  all  the  injuries  of  the  others,  unless  he 
had  cast  her  away  from  him ;  as  it  is,  she  all  but  saves  him. 

Of  Othello  I  need  not  trace  the  tale ; — nor  the  one  weakness 
of  his  so  mighty  love;  nor  the  inferiority  of  his  perceptive 
intellect  to  that  even  of  the  second  woman  character  in  the 
play,  the  Emilia  who  dies  in  wild  testimony  against  his 
error : — 

'•  Oh,  murderous  coxcomb  !  wliat  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife  ?  " 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  wise  and  brave  stratagem  of  the 
wife  is  brought  to  ruinous  issue  by  the  reckless  impatience 
of  her  husband.     In  Winter's  Tale,  and  in  Cymbeline,  the 
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happiness  and  existence  of  two  princely  households,  lost 
through  long  years,  and  imperiled  to  the  death  by  the  folly 
and  obstinacy  of  the  husbands,  are  redeemed  at  last  by  the 
queenly  patience  and  wisdom  of  the  wives.  In  Measure 
for  Measure,  the  foul  injustice  of  the  judge,  and  the  foul 
cowardice  of  the  brother,  are  opposed  to  the  victorious  truth 
and  adamantine  purity  of  a  woman.  In  Coriolanus,  the 
mother's  counsel,  acted  upon  in  time,  would  have  saved 
her  son  from  all  evil ;  his  momentary  forgetfulness  of  it  is 
his  ruin;  her  prayer,  at  last  granted,  saves  him — not,  indeed, 
from  death,  but  from  the  curse  of  living  as  the  destroyer  of 
his  country. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Julia,  constant  against  the  fickle- 
ness of  a  lover  who  is  a  mere  wicked  child  ? — of  Helena, 
against  the  petulance  and  insult  of  a  careless  youth  ? — of  the 
patience  of  Hero,  the  passion  of  Beatrice,  and  the  calmly 
devoted  wisdom  of  the  "  unlessoned  girl,"  who  appears  among 
the  helplessness,  the  blindness,  and  the  vindictive  passions  of 
men,  as  a  gentle  angel,  bringing  courage  and  safety  by  her 
presence,  and  defeating  the  worst  malignities  of  crime  by 
what  women  are  fancied  most  to  fail  in, — precision  and 
accuracy  of  thought. 

58,  Observe,  further,  among  all  the  principal  figures  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  there  is  only  one  weak  woman — Ophelia ; 
and  it  is  because  she  fails  Hamlet  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  is  not,  and  cannot  in  her  nature  be,  a  guide  to  him  when 
he  needs  her  most,  that  all  the  bitter  catastrophe  follows. 
Finally,  though  there  are  three  wicked  women  among  the 
principal  figures — Lady  Macbeth,  Regan,  and  Goneril — they 
are  felt  at  once  to  be  frightful  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  life;  fatal  in  their  influence  also,  in  proportion  to  the 
power  for  good  which  they  have  abandoned. 

Such,  in  broad  light,  is  Shakespeare's  testimony  to  the 
position  and  character  of  women  in  human  life.  He  repre- 
sents them  as  infallibly  faithful  and  wise  counselors,- 
incorruptibly  just  and  pure  examples — strong  always  to 
sanctify,   even  when  they   cannot  save. 
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59.  l^ot  as  in  anv  wise  comparable  in  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  man, — still  less  in  his  understanding  of  the  causes 
and  courses  of  fate, — but  only  as  the  writer  who  has  given 
us  the  broadest  view  of  the  conditions  and  modes  of  ordinary 
thought  in  modern  society,  I  ask  you  next  to  receive  the  wit- 
ness of  Walter  Scott. 

I  put  aside  his  merely  romantic  prose  writings  as  of  no 
value,  and  though  the  early  romantic  poetry  is  very  beautiful, 
its  testimony  is  of  no  weight,  other  than  that  of  a  boy's  ideal. 
But  his  true  works,  studied  from  Scottish  life,  bear  a  true 
witness ;  and  in  the  whole  range  of  these,  there  are  but  three 
men  who  reach  the  heroic  type* — Dandie  Dinmont,  Rob  Roy, 
and  Claverhouse ;  of  these,  one  is  a  border  farmer ;  another  a 
freebooter;  the  third  a  soldier  in  a  bad  cause.  And  these 
touch  the  ideal  of  heroism  only  in  their  courage  and  faith, 
together  with  a  strong,  but  uncultivated,  or  mistakenly 
applied,  intellectual  power;  while  his  younger  men  are  the 
gentlemanly  playthings  of  fantastic  fortune,  and  only  by  aid 
(or  accident)  of  that  fortune,  survive,  not  vanquish,  the  trials 
they  involuntarily  sustain.  Of  any  disciplined,  or  consistent 
character,  earnest  in  a  purpose  wisely  conceived,  or  dealing 
with  forms  of  hostile  evil,  dejfinitely  challenged  and  resolutely 
subdued,  there  is  no  trace  in  his  conceptions  of  young  men. 
Whereas  in  his  imaginations  of  women, — in  the  characters  of 
Ellen  Douglas,  of  Flora  Maclvor,  Rose  Bradwardine, 
Catherine  Seyton,  Diana  Vernon,  Lilias  Redgauntlet,  Alice 
Bridgenorth,  Alice  Lee,  and  Jeanie  Deans, — with  endless 
varieties  of  grace,  tenderness,  and  intellectual  power,  we  find 


*  I  ought,  in  order  to  make  this  assertion  fully  understood,  to  have 
noted  the  various  weaknesses  which  lower  tlie  ideal  of  other  great 
characters  of  men  in  the  Waverley  novels — the  selfishness  and  narrow- 
ness of  tliought  in  Redgauntlet.  the  weak  religious  entliusiasm  in 
Edward  Glendinning.  and  the  like  ;  and  I  ought  to  have  noticed  that 
there  are  several  quite  perfect  characters  sketched  sometimes  in  the 
backgrounds  ;  three — let  us  accept  joyously  this  courtesy  to  England 
and  her  soldiers— are  English  officers  :  Colonel  Gardiner,  Colonel  Tal- 
bot, and  Colonel  Mannering. 
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in  all  a  quite  infallible  sense  of  dignity  and  justice;  a  fear- 
less, instant,  and  untiring  self-sacrifice,  to  even  the  appear- 
ance of  duty,  much  more  to  its  real  claims;  and,  finally,  a 
patient  wisdom  of  deeply-restrained  affection,  which  does 
infinitely  more  than  protect  its  objects  from  a  momentary 
error;  it  gradually  forms,  animates,  and  exalts  the  characters 
of  the  unworthy  lovers,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  tale,  we  are 
just  al)le,  and  no  more,  to  take  patience  in  hearing  of  their 
unmerited  success. 

So  that,  in  all  cases,  with  Scott  as  with  Shakespeare,  it  is 
the  woman  who  watches  over,  teaches,  and  guides  the  youth ; 
it  is  never,  by  any  chance,  the  youth  who  watches  over,  or 
educates,  his  mistress. 

60.  Xext  take,  though  more  briefly,  graver  testimony — 
that  of  the  great  Italians  and  Greeks.  You  know  well  the 
plan  of  Dante's  great  poem — that  it  is  a  love-poem  to  his  dead 
lady ;  a  song  of  praise  for  her  watch  over  his  soul.  Stooping 
only  to  pity,  never  to  love,  she  yet  saves  him  from  destruc- 
tion— saves  him  from  hell.  He  is  going  eternally  astray 
in  despair ;  she  comes  down  from  heaven  to  his  help,  and 
throughout  the  ascents  of  Paradise  is  his  teacher,  interpreting 
for  him  the  most  difficult  truths,  divine  and  human ;  and 
leading  him,  with  rebuke  upon  rebuke,  from  star  to  star. 

I  do  not  insist  upon.  Dante's  conception ;  if  I  began  I 
could  not  cease :  besides,  you  might  think  this  a  wild  imagina- 
tion of  one  poet's  heart.  So  I  will  rather  read  to  you  a  few 
verses  of  the  deliberate  writing  of  a  knight  of  Pisa  to  his 
living  lady,  wholly  characteristic  of  the  feeling  of  all  the 
noblest  men  of  the  thirteenth,  or  early  fourteenth,  century, 
l^reserved  among  many  other  such  records  of  knightly  honor 
and  love,  which  Dante  Rossetti  has  gathered  for  us  from 
among  the  early  Italian  poets. 


&*■ 


"  For  lo  !  thy  law  is  passed 
That  this  my  love  should  manifestly  be 

To  serve  and  honor  thee  : 
And  so  I  do  ;  and  my  delight  is  full, 
Accepted  for  the  servant  of  thy  rule. 
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"  Without  almost,  I  am  all  rapturous, 

Since  thus  my  will  was  set 
To  serve,  thou  flower  of  joy,  thine  excellence  : 
Nor  ever  seems  it  anything  could  rouse 

A  pain  or  a  regret. 
But  on  thee  dwells  my  every  thought  and  sense ; 
Considering  that  from  thee  all  virtues  spread 

As  from  a  fountain  head, — 
That  in  thy  gift  is  unsdovi's  best  avail, 

And  honor  ivithout  fail. 
With  whom  each  sovereign  good  dwells  separate, 
Fulfilling  the  perfection  of  tliy  state. 

"  Lady,  since  I  conceived 
Thy  pleasurable  aspect  in  my  heart, 

Ml/  life  has  been  apart 
In  shining  brigJttness  and  the  place  of  truth  ; 

Which  till  that  time,  good  sooth, 
Groped  among  shadows  in  a  darken'd  place. 

Where  many  hours  and  days 
It  hardly  ever  had  remember'd  good. 

But  now  my  servitude 
Is  thine,  and  I  am  full  of  joy  and  rest. 

A  man  from  a  wild  beast 
Thou  madest  me,  since  for  thy  love  I  lived." 

61.  You  may  think  perhaps  a  Greek  knight  Avould  have 
had  a  lower  estimate  of  women  than  this  Christian  lover. 
His  spiritual  subjection  to  them  was  indeed  not  so  absolute; 
but  as  regards  their  own  personal  character,  it  was  only  be- 
cause you  could  not  have  followed  me  so  easily,  that  I  did 
not  take  the  Greek  women  instead  of  Shakespeare's ;  and 
instance,  for  chief  ideal  types  of  human  beauty  and  faith, 
the  simple  mother's  and  wife's  heart  of  Andromache ;  the 
divine,  yet  rejected  wisdom  of  Cassandra ;  the  playful  kind- 
ness and  simple  princess-life  of  happy  iSTausicaa ;  the  house- 
wifely calm  of  that  of  Penelope,  with  its  watch  upon  the 
sea ;  the  ever  patient,  fearless,  hopelessly  devoted  piety  of 
the  sister,  and  daughter,  in  Antigone;  the  bowing  down  of 
Iphigenia,  lamb-like  and  silent ;  and  finally,  the  expectation 
of  the  resurrection,  made  clear  to  the  soul  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  return  from  her  grave  of  that  Alcestis,  wdio,   to  savo 
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her  husband,  had  passed  cahnly  through  the  bitterness  of 
death. 

62.  Now  I  could  multiply  witness  upon  witness  of  this 
kind  upon  you  if  I  had  time.  I  would  take  Chaucer,  and 
show  you  why  he  wrote  a  Legend  of  Good  Women ;  but  no 
Legend  of  Good  Men.  I  would  take  Spenser,  and  show  you 
how  all  his  fairy  knights  are  sometimes  deceived  and  some- 
times vanquished ;  but  the  soul  of  L^na  is  never  darkened, 
and  the  spear  of  Britomart  is  never  broken.  Xay,  I  could 
go  back  into  the  mythical  teaching  of  the  most  ancient  times, 
and  show  you  how  the  great  people, — by  one  of  whose 
princesses  it  was  appointed  that  the  Lawgiver  of  all  the  earth 
should  be  educated,  rather  than  by  his  own  kindred ; — how 
that  great  Egyptian  people,  wisest  then  of  nations,  gave  to 
their  Spirit  of  Wisdom  the  form  of  a  Woman ;  and  into  her 
hand,  for  a  symbol,  the  weaver's  shuttle ;  and  how  the  name 
and  the  form  of  that  spirit,  adopted,  believed,  and  obeyed  by 
the  Greeks,  became  that  Athena  of  the  olive-helm,  and  cloudy 
shield,  to  faith  in  whom  you  owe,  down  to  this  date,  whatever 
you  hold  most  precious  in  art,  in  literature,  or  in  types  of 
national  virtue. 

63.  But  I  will  not  wander  into  this  distant  and  mythical 
element;  I  will  only  ask  you  to  give  its  legitimate  value  to 
the  testimony  of  these  great  poets  and  men  of  the  world, — 
consistent,  as  you  see  it  is,  on  this  head.  I  will  ask  you 
whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  these  men,  in  the  main  work 
of  their  lives,  are  amusing  themselves  with  a  fictitious  and 
idle  view  of  the  relations  between  man  and  woman; — nay, 
worse  than  fictitious  or  idle ;  for  a  thing  may  be  imaginary, 
yet  desirable,  if  it  were  possible:  but  this,  their  ideal  of 
woman,  is,  according  to  our  common  idea  of  the  marriage 
relation,  wholly  undesirable.  The  woman,  we  say,  is  not  to 
guide,  nor  even  to  think  for  herself.  The  man  is  always 
to  be  the  wiser ;  he  is  to  be  the  thinker,  the  ruler,  the  superior 
in  knowledge  and  discretion,  as  in  power. 

64.  Is  it  not  somewhat  important  to  make  up  our  minds 
on  this  matter  ?    Are  all  these  great  men  mistaken,  or  are  we  ? 
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Are  Shakespeare  and  ^Eschyliis,  Dante  and  Homer,  merely 
dressing  dolls  for  us;  or,  ^vorse  than  dolls,  unnatural  visions, 
the  realization  of  which,  were  it  possible,  would  bring  anarchy 
into  all  households  and  ruin  into  all  affections  ?  IvTay,  if 
you  can  suppose  this,  take  lastly  the  evidence  of  facts,  given 
by  the  human  heart  itself.  In  all  Christian  ages  which  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  purity  or  progress,  there  has  been 
absolute  yielding  of  obedient  devotion,  by  the  lover,  to  his 
mistress.  I  say  obedient j — not  merely  enthusiastic  and 
worshiping  in  imagination,  but  entirely  subject,  receiving 
from  the  beloved  woman,  however  young,  not  only  the 
encouragement,  the  praise,  and  the  reward  of  all  toil,  but, 
so  far  as  any  choice  is  open,  or  any  question  difficult  of 
decision,  the  direction  of  all  toil.  That  chivalry,  to  the  abuse 
and  dishonor  of  which  are  attributable  primarily  whatever 
is  cruel  in  war,  unjust  in  peace,  or  corrupt  and  ignoble  in 
domestic  relations ;  and  to  the  original  purity  and  power  of 
which  we  owe  the  defence  alike  of  faith,  of  law,  and  of  love ; 
that  chivalry,  I  say,  in  its  very  first  conception  of  honorable 
life,  assumes  the  subjection  of  the  young  knight  to  the  com- 
mand— should  it  even  be  the  command  in  caprice — of  his 
lady.  It  assumes  this,  because  its  masters  knew  that  the  first 
and  necessary  impulse  of  every  truly  taught  and  knightly 
heart  is  this  of  blind  service  to  its  lady ;  that  where  that  true 
faith  and  captivity  are  not,  all  wayward  and  wicked  passion 
must  be ;  and  that  in  this  rapturous  obedience  to  the  single 
love  of  his  youth,  is  the  sanctification  of  all  man's  strength, 
and  the  continuance  of  all  his  purposes.  And  this,  not  because 
such  obedience  would  be  safe,  or  honorable,  were  it  ever  ren- 
dered to  the  unworthy ;  but  because  it  ought  to  be  impos- 
sible for  every  noble  youth — it  is  impossible  for  every  one 
rightly  trained — to  love  any  one  whose  gentle  counsel  he 
cannot  trust,  or  whose  prayerful  command  he  can  hesitate 
to  obey. 

65.  I  do  not  insist  by  any  farther  argument  on  this,  for 
I  think  it  should  commend  itself  at  once  to  your  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  and  to  your  feeling  of  what  should  be. 
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Yoli  cannot  think  that  the  l)ucklin<2;  on  of  the  knii^ht's  armor 
by  his  lady's  hand  was  a  mere  ca])rice  of  romantic  fashion. 
It  is  the  type  of  an  eternal  trnth — that  the  soul's  armor 
is  never  well  set  to  the  heart  unless  a  woman's  hand  has 
braced  it;  and  it  is  only  when  she  braces  it  loosely  that  the 
honor  of  manhood  fails.  Know  you  not  those  lovely  lines — 
I  would  they  were  learned  by  all  youthful  ladies  of  Eng- 
land : — 

"  Ah,  wasteful  woman  ! — she  wlio  may 
On  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price, 
Knowing  he  cannot  choose  but  pay — 
How  has  she  cheapen'd  Paradise  ! 
How  given  for  nought  her  priceless  gift. 
How  spoiled  the  bread  and  sjMird  the  wine, 
Which,  spent  with  due  respective  thrift, 
Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  divine  !"■* 

6Q.  Thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  relations  of  lovers. 
I  believe  you  will  accept.  But  what  w-e  too  often  doubt  is 
the  fitness  of  the  continuance  of  such  a  relation  throughout 
the  whole  of  human  life.  We  think  it  right  in  the  lover  and 
mistress,  not  in  the  husband  and  wife.  That  is  to  say,  we 
think  that  a  reverent  and  tender  duty  is  due  to  one  whose 
affection  we  still  doubt,  and  whose  character  we  as  yet  do 
but  partially  and  distantly  discern ;  and  that  this  reverence 
and  duty  are  to  be  withdrawn  when  the  affection  has  become 
wholly  and  limitlessly  our  own,  and  the  character  has  been 
so  sifted  and  tried  that  we  fear  not  to  entrust  it  with  the  hap- 
piness of  our  lives.  Do  you  not  see  how  ignoble  this  is,  as 
well  as  how  vmreasonable  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that  marriage, — 
when  it  is  marriage  at  all, — is  only  the  seal  wdiich  marks 
the  vowed  transition  of  temporary  into  untiring  service, 
and  of  fitful  into  eternal  love  ? 

67.  But  how,  you  will  ask,  is  the  idea  of  this  guiding  func- 

*  Coventry  Patmore.  You  cannot  read  him  too  often  or  too  care- 
fully ;  as  far  as  I  know  he  is  the  only  living  poet  whoalways  strengthens 
and  purifies;  the  others  sometimes  darken,  and  nearly  always  depress 
and  discourage,  the  imagination  they  deeply  seize. 
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tion  of  the  woman  reconcilable  with  a  true  wifely  subjection  ? 
Simply  in  that  it  is  a  guiding,  not  a  determining,  function. 
Let  me  try  to  show  you  briefly  how  these  powers  seem  to  be 
rightly  distinguishable. 

We  are  foolish,  and  without  excuse  foolish,  in  speaking  of 
the  "  superiority  "  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  as  if  they  could 
be  compared  in  simihar  things.  Each  has  what  the  other  has 
not :  each  completes  the  other,  and  is  completed  by  the  other : 
they  are  in  nothing  alike,  and  the  happiness  and  perfection 
of  both  depends  on  each  asking  and  receiving  from  the  other 
what  the  other  only  can  give. 

68.  !N^ow  their  separate  characters  are  briefly  these.  The 
man's  power  is  active,  progressive,  defensive.  He  is  emi- 
nently the  doer,  the  creator,  the  discoverer,  the  defender.  His 
intellect  is  for  speculation  and  invention ;  his  energy  for 
adventure,  for  war,  and  for  conquest,  wherever  war  is  just, 
wherever  conquest  necessary.  But  the  woman's  power  is  for 
rule,  not  for  battle, — and  her  intellect  is  not  for  invention  or 
creation,  but  for  sweet  ordering,  arrangement,  and  decision. 
She  sees  the  qualities  of  things,  their  claims,  and  their  places. 
Her  great  function  is  Praise ;  she  enters  into  no  contest,  but 
infallibly  adjudges  the  crown  of  contest.  By  her  ofiice,  and 
place,  she  is  protected  from  all  danger  and  temptation.  The 
man,  in  his  rough  work  in  open  world,  must  encounter  all 
peril  and  trial ; — to  him,  therefore,  must  be  the  failure,  the 
offence,  the  inevitable  error:  often  he  must  be  wounded,  or 
subdued  ;  often  misled  ;  and  always  hardened.  But  he  guards 
the  woman  from  all  this ;  within  his  house,  as  ruled  by  her, 
unless  she  herself  has  sought  it,  need  enter  no  danger,  no 
temptation,  no  cause  of  error  or  offence.  This  is  the  true 
nature  of  home — it  is  the  place  of  Peace ;  the  shelter,  not  only 
from  all  injury,  but  from  all  terror,  doubt,  and  division.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  not  this,  it  is  not  home ;  so  far  as  the  anxieties  of 
the  outer  life  penetrate  into  it,  and  the  inconsistently-minded, 
unknown,  unloved,  or  hostile  society  of  the  outer  world  is 
allowed  by  either  husband  or  wife  to  cross  the  threshold,  it 
ceases  to  be  home ;  it  is  then  only  a  part  of  that  outer  world 
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which  you  have  roofed  over  and  lighted  fire  in.  But  so  far  as 
it  is  a  sacred  place,  a  vestal  tcuiple,  a  temple  of  the  hearth 
watched  over  by  Household  Gods,  before  whose  faces  none 
may  come  but  those  whom  they  can  receive  with  love, — so  far 
as  it  is  this,  and  roof  and  fire  are  types  only  of  a  nobler  shade 
and  light, — shade  as  of  the  rock  in  a  weary  land,  and  light 
as  of  the  Pharos  in  the  stormy  sea ; — so  far  it  vindicates  the 
name,  and  fulfils  the  praise,  of  Home. 

And  wherever  a  true  Avife  comes,  this  home  is  always  round 
her.  The  stars  only  may  be  over  her  head  ;  the -glowworm  in 
the  night-cold  grass  may  be  the  only  fire  at  her  foot ;  but 
home  is  yet  wherever  she  is ;  and  for  a  noble  woman  it 
stretches  far  round  her,  better  than  ceiled  with  cedar,  or 
painted  with  vermilion,  shedding  its  quiet  light  far,  for  those 
who  else  were  homeless. 

69,  This,  then,  I  believe  to  be, — will  you  not  admit  it  to 
be, — the  woman's  true  place  and  power  ?  But  do  not  you 
see  that,  to  fulfil  this,  she  must — as  far  as  one  can  use  such 
terms  of  a  human  creature — be  incapable  of  error  ?  So  far 
as  she  rules,  all  must  be  right,  or  nothing  is.  She  must  be 
enduringly,  incorruptibly  good ;  instinctively,  infallibly  wise 
— wise,  not  for  self-development,  but  for  self-renunciation : 
wise,  not  that  she  may  set  herself  above  her  husband,  but 
that  she  may  never  fail  from  his  side :  wise,  not  with  the  nar- 
rowness of  insolent  and  loveless  pride,  but  with  the  passionate 
gentleness  of  an  infinitely  variable,  because  infinitely  appli- 
cable, modesty  of  service — the  true  changefulness  of  woman. 
In  that  great  sense — "  La  donna  e  mobile,"  not  "  Qual  pium' 
al  vento  " ;  no,  nor  yet  "  Variable  as  the  shade,  by  the  light 
quivering  aspen  made  " ;  but  variable  as  the  light,  manifold 
in  fair  and  serene  division,  that  it  may  take  the  color  of  all 
that  it  falls  upon,  and  exalt  it. 

70,  (II,)  I  have  been  trying,  thus  far,  to  show  you  what 
should  be  the  place,  and  what  the  power  of  woman.  Now, 
secondly,  we  ask.  What  kind  of  education  is  to  fit  her  for 
these  ? 

And  if  you  indeed  think  this  a  true  conception  of  her  oflBce 
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and  dignity,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  edu- 
cation which  would  fit  her  for  the  one,  and  raise  her  to  the 
other. 

The  first  of  our  duties  to  her — no  thoughtful  persons  now 
doubt  this, — is  to  secure  for  her  such  physical  training  and 
exercise  as  may  confirm  her  health,  and  perfect  her  beauty; 
the  highest  refinement  of  that  beauty  being  unattainable  with- 
out splendor  of  activity  and  of  delicate  strength.  To  perfect 
her  beauty,  I  say,  and  increase  its  power;  it  cannot  be  too 
powerful,  nor  shed  its  sacred  light  too  far:  only  remember 
that  all  physical  freedom  is  vain  to  produce  beauty  without  a 
corresponding  freedom  of  heart.  There  are  two  passages  of 
that  poet  who  is  distinguished,  it  seems  to  me,  from  all  others 
— not  by  power,  but  by  exquisite  Tightness — which  point  you 
to  the  source,  and  describe  to  you,  in  a  few  syllables,  the 
completion  of  womanly  beauty.  I  will  read  the  introductory 
stanzas,  but  the  last  is  the  one  I  wish  you  specially  to 
notice : — 

"  Tliree  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Then  Nature  said,  '  A  lovelier  flower 
'  On  earth  was  never  sown  ; 

*  This  child  I  to  myself  will  take  ; 

*  She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

'  A  lady  of  my  own. 

"  *  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

'  Both  law  and  impulse  ;  and  with  me 

'The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 
'In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

*  Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

'  To  kindle,  or  restrain. 

"  *  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
'To  her,  for  her  the  willow  bend  ; 
'  Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see, 

*  Ev^  in  the  motions  of  the  storm. 

'  Grace  that  shall  mold  the  maiden's  form 
'  By  silent  sympatliy. 

"  '  And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
'Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, — 
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'  Her  virgin  bosom  swell. 
'Such  tliouglits  to  Lucy  I  will  give, 
'While  she  and  I  together  live, 

'  Here  in  this  happy  dell.'  "  * 

"  Vital  feelings  of  delight,"  observe.  There  are  deadly 
feelings  of  delight ;  but  the  natural  ones  are  vital,  necessary 
to  very  life. 

And  they  must  be  feelings  of  delight,  if  they  are  to  be 
vital.  Do  not  think  you  can  make  a  girl  lovely,  if  you  do 
not  make  her  happy.  There  is  not  one  restraint  you  put  on 
a  good  girl's  nature — there  is  not  one  check  you  give  to  her 
instincts  of  affection  or  of  effort — which  will  not  be  indelibly 
"written  on  her  features,  with  a  hardness  which  is  all  the  more 
painful  because  it  takes  away  the  brightness  from  the  eyes 
of  innocence,  and  the  charm  from  the  brow  of  virtue. 

71.  This  for  the  means  :  noAV  note  the  end.  Take  from  the 
same  poet,  in  two  lines,  a  perfect  description  of  womanly 

beauty — 

"  A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet." 

The  perfect  loveliness  of  a  woman's  countenance  can  only 
consist  in  that  majestic  peace,  which  is  founded  in  the  mem- 
ory of  ha])py  and  useful  years, — full  of  sweet  records;  and 
from  the  j(uning  of  this  with  that  yet  more  majestic  child- 
ishness, which  is  still  full  of  change  and  promise ; — opening 
always — modest  at  once,  and  bright,  with  hope  of  better 
things  to  be  won,  and  to  be  bestowed.  There  is  no  old  age' 
where  there  is  still  that  promise. 

72.  Thus,  then,  you  have  first  to  mold  her  physical  frame, 
and  then,  as  the  strength  she  gains  will  permit  you,  to  fill  and 
temper  her  mind  with  all  knowledge  and  thoughts  which  tend 
to  confirm  its  natural  instincts  of  justice,  and  refine  its 
natural  tact  of  love. 

All  such  knowledge  should  be  given  her  as  may  enable  her 

*  Observe,  it  is  "Nature"  who  is  speaking  throughout,  and  who  says, 
"  while  sh.e  and  I  together  live." 
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to  imderstand,  and  even  to  aid,  the  work  of  men :  and  vet  it 
should  be  given,  not  as  knowledge, — not  as  if  it  were,  or  could 
be,  for  her  an  object  to  know ;  but  only  to  feel,  and  to  judge. 
It  is  of  no  moment,  as  a  matter  of  pride  or  perfectness  in  her- 
self, whether  she  knows  many  languages  or  one;  but  it  is  of 
the  utmost,  that  she  should  be  able  to  show  kindness  to  a 
stranger,  and  to  understand  the  sweetness  of  a  stranger's 
tongue.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  her  own  worth  or  digTiitj 
that  she  should  be  acquainted  with  this  science  or  that ;  but 
it  is  of  the  highest  that  she  should  be  trained  in  habits  of 
accurate  thought ;  that  she  should  understand  the  meaning, 
the  inevitableness,  and  the  loveliness  of  natural  laws ;  and 
follow  at  least  some  one  path  of  scientific  attainment,  as  far 
as  to  the  threshold  of  that  bitter  Valley  of  Humiliation,  into 
which  only  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  men  can  descend,  own- 
ing themselves  for  ever  children,  gathering  pebbles  on  a 
boundless  shore.  It  is  of  little  consequence  how  many  posi- 
tions of  cities  she  knows,  or  how  many  dates  of  events,  or 
names  of  celebrated  persons — it  is  not  the  object  of  education 
to  turn  the  woman  into  a  dictionary ;  but  it  is  deeply  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  taught  to  enter  with  her  whole  per- 
sonality into  the  history  she  reads;  to  picture  the  passages 
of  it  vitally  in  her  own  bright  imagination ;  to  apprehend, 
with  her  fine  instincts,  the  pathetic  circumstances  and  dra- 
matic relations,  which  the  historian  too  often  only  eclipses  by 
his  reasoning,  and  disconnects  by  his  arrangement :  it  is  for 
her  to  trace  the  hidden  equities  of  divine  reward,  and  catch 
sight,  through  the  darkness,  of  the  fateful  threads  of  woven 
fire  that  connect  error  with  retribution.  But,  chiefly  of  all, 
she  is  to  be  taught  to  extend  the  limits  of  her  sympathy  with 
respect  to  that  history  which  is  being  for  ever  determined  as 
the  moments  pass  in  which  she  draws  her  peaceful  breath; 
and  to  the  contemporary  calamity,  which,  were  it  but  rightly 
mourned  by  her,  would  recur  no  'more  hereafter.  She  is  to 
exercise  herself  in  imagining  what  would  be  the  effects  upon 
her  mind  and  conduct,  if  she  were  daily  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  suffering  which  is  not  the  less  real  because 
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shut  from  her  sight.  She  is  to  be  taught  somewhat  to  un- 
derstand the  nothingness  of  the  proportion  which  that  little 
world  in  which  she  lives  and  loves,  bears  to  the  world  in 
which  God  lives  and  loves; — and  solemnly  she  is  to  be  taught 
to  strive  that  her  thoughts  of  piety  may  not  be  feeble  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  they  embrace,  nor  her  prayer  more 
languid  than  it  is  for  the  momentary  relief  from  pain  of  her 
husband  or  her  child,  when  it  is  uttered  for  the  multitudes 
of  those  who  have  none  to  love  them, — and  is  "  for  all  who 
are  desolate  and  oppressed." 

73.  Thus  far,  I  think,  I  have  had  your  concurrence ;  per- 
haps you  wnll  not  be  with  me  in  what  I  believe  is  most  need- 
ful for  me  to  say.  There  is  one  dangerous  science  for  women 
— one  which  they  must  indeed  beware  how  they  j^rofanely 
touch — that  of  theology.  Strange,  and  miserably  strange, 
that  while  they  are  modest  enough  to  doubt  their  powers,  and 
pause  at  the  threshold  of  sciences  where  every  step  is  demon- 
strable and  sure,  they  will  phmge  headlong,  and  without  one 
thought  of  incompetency,  into  that  science  in  which  the  great- 
est men  have  trembled,  and  the  wisest  erred.  Strange,  that 
they  will  complacently  and  pridefully  bind  up  whatever  vice 
or  folly  there  is  in  them,  whatever  arrogance,  petulance,  or 
blind  incomprehensiveness,  into  one  bitter  bundle  of  conse- 
crated myrrh.  Strange,  in  creatures  born  to  be  Love  visible, 
that  where  they  can  know  least,  they  will  condemn  first,  and 
think  to  recommend  themselves  to  their  Master,  by  crawling 
up  the  steps  of  His  judgment-throne  to  divide  it  with  Him. 
Strangest  of  all  that  they  should  think  they  were  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Comforter  into  habits  of  mind  which  have  be- 
come in  them  the  unmixed  elements  of  home  discomfort ;  and 
that  they  dare  to  turn  the  Household  Gods  of  Christianity 
into  ugly  idols  of  their  "own ; — spiritual  dolls,  for  them  to 
dress  according  to  their  caprice ;  and  from  which  their  hus- 
bands must  turn  away  in  grieved  contempt,  lest  they  should 
be  shrieked  at  for  breaking  them. 

74.  I  believe,  then,  wnth  this  exception,  that  a  girl's  educa- 
tion should  be  nearly,  in  its  course  and  material  of  study,  the 
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same  as  a  boy's;  but  quite  differently  directed.  A  woman, 
in  any  rank  of  life,  ought  to  know  whatever  her  husband 
is  likely  to  know,  but  to  know  it  in  a  different  way. 
His  command  of  it  should  be  foundational  and  progressive; 
hers,  general  and  accomplished  for  daily  and  helpful  use. 
Not  but  that  it  would  often  be  wiser  in  men  to  learn  things 
in  a  womanly  sort  of  way,  for  present  use,  and  to  seek  for 
the  discipline  and  training  of  their  mental  powers  in  such 
branches  of  study  as  will  be  afterwards  fittest  for  social  ser- 
vice ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  a  man  ought  to  know  an}^  lan- 
guage or  science  he  learns,  thoroughly — while  a  woman  ought 
to  know  the  same  language,  or  science,  only  so  far  as  may 
enable  her  to  sympathize  in  her  husband's  pleasures,  and  in 
those  of  his  best  friends. 

75.  Yet,  observe,  with  exquisite  accuracy  as  far  as  she 
reaches.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  elementary 
knowledge  and  superficial  knowledge — between  a  firm  begin- 
ning, and  an  infirm  attempt  at  compassing.  A  woman  may 
always  help  her  husband  by  what  she  knows,  however  little ; 
by  what  she  half-knows,  or  mis-knows,  she  will  only  tease 
him. 

And  indeed,  if  there  were  to  be  any  difference  between  a 
girl's  education  and  a  boy's,  I  should  say  that  of  the  two  the 
girl  should  be  earlier  led,  as  her  intellect  ripens  faster,  into 
deep  and  serious  subjects:  and  that  her  range  of  literature 
should  be,  not  more,  but  less  frivolous ;  calculated  to  add  the 
qualities  of  patience  and  seriousness  to  her  natural  poig- 
nancy of  thought  and  quickness  of  wit ;  and  also  to  keep  her 
in  a  lofty  and  pure  element  of  thought.  I  enter  not  now 
into  any  question  of  choice  of  books ;  only  let  us  be  sure  that 
her  books  are  not  heaped  up  in  her  lap  as  they  fall  out  of  the 
package  of  the  circulating  library,  wet  with  the  last  and  light- 
est spray  of  the  fountain  of  folly. 

76.  Or  even  of  the  fountain  of  wit;  for  with  respect  to 
the  sore  temptation  of  novel  reading,  it  is  not  the  badness  of 
a  novel  that  we  should  dread,  so  much  as  its  over-wrought 
interest.     The  weakest  romance  is  not  so  stupefying  as  the 
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lower  forms  of  religious  exciting  literature,  and  the  worst 
romance  is  not  so  corrupting  as  false  history,  false  philosophy, 
or  false  political  essays.  But  the  best  romance  becomes  dan- 
gerous, if,  by  its  excitement,  it  renders  the  ordinary  course 
of  life  uninteresting,  and  increases  the  morbid  thirst  for  use- 
less acquaintance  with  scenes  in  which  we  shall  never  be 
called  upon  to  act. 

77.  I  speak  therefore  of  good  novels  only ;  and  our  modern 
literature  is  particularly  rich  in  types  of  such.  Well  read, 
indeed,  these  books  have  serious  use,  being  nothing  less  than 
treatises  on  moral  anatomy  and  chemistry;  studies  of  human 
nature  in  the  elements  of  it.  But  I  attach  little  weight  to 
this  function :  they  are  hardly  ever  read  with  earnestness 
enough  to  permit  them  to  fulfil  it.  The  utmost  they  usually 
do  is  to  enlarge  somewhat  the  charity  of  a  kind  reader,  or 
the  bitterness  of  a  malicious  one ;  for  each  will  gather,  from 
the  novel,  food  for  her  own  disposition.  Those  who  are 
naturally  proud  and  envious  will  learn  from  Thackeray  to 
despise  humanity ;  those  who  are  naturally  gentle,  to  pity  it ; 
those  who  are  naturally  shallow,  to  laugh  at  it.  So,  also, 
there  ini^lit  1)e  a  serviceable  power  in  novels  to  bring  before 
us,  in  vividness,  a  human  truth  which  we  had  before  dimly 
conceived ;  but  the  temptation  to  picturesqueness  of  statement 
is  so  great,  that  often  the  best  writers  of  fiction  cannot  resist 
it;  and  our  views  are  rendered  so  violent  and  one-sided,  that 
their  vitality  is  rather  a  harm  than  good. 

78.  Without,  however,  venturing  here  on  any  attempt  at 
decision  how  much  novel  reading  should  be  allowed,  let  me 
at  least  clearly  assert  this, — that  whether  novels,  or  poetry, 
or  history  be  read,  they  should  be  chosen,  not  for  their  free- 
dom from  evil,  but  for  their  possession  of  good.  The  chance 
and  scattered  evil  that  may  here  and  there  haunt,  or  hide 
itself  in,  a  powerful  book,  never  does  any  harm  to  a  noble 
girl;  but  the  emptiness  of  an  author  oppresses  her,  and  his 
amiable  folly  degrades  her.  And  if  she  can  have  access  to  a 
good  library  of  old  and  classical  books,  there  need  be  no  choos- 
ing at  all.     Keep  the  modern  magazine  and  novel  out  of 
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your  girl's  way :  turn  her  loose  into  the  old  library  every  wet 
day,  and  let  her  alone.  She  will  find  what  is  good  for  her; 
you  cannot:  for  there  is  just  this  difference  between  the 
making  of  a  girl's  character  and  a  boy's — you  may  chisel  a 
boy  into  shape,  as  you  would  a  rock,  or  hammer  him  into 
it,  if  he  be  of  a  better  kind,  as  you  would  a  piece  of  bronze. 
But  you  cannot  hammer  a  girl  into  anything.  She  gTOws  as 
a  flower  does, — she  will  wither  without  sun;  she  will  decay 
in  her  sheath,  as  a  narcissus  will,  if  you  do  not  give  her  air 
enough ;  she  may  fall,  and  defile  her  head  in  dust,  if  you  leave 
her  without  help  at  some  moments  of  her  life ;  but  you  can- 
not fetter  her ;  she  must  take  her  own  fair  form  and  way,  if 
she  take  any,  and  in  mind  as  in  body,  must  have  always 

"  Her  household  motions  light  and  free 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty." 

Let  her  loose  in  the  library,  I  say,  as  you  do  a  fawn  in  a  field. 
It  knows  the  bad  weeds  twenty  times  better  than  you ;  and 
the  good  ones  too,  and  will  eat  some  bitter  and  prickly  ones, 
good  for  it,  which  you  had  not  the  slightest  thought  would 
have  been  so. 

79.  Then,  in  art,  keep  the  finest  models  before  her,  and 
let  her  practice  in  all  accomplishments  be  accurate  and  thor- 
ough, so  as  to  enable  her  to  understand  more  than  she  accom- 
plishes. I  say  the  finest  models — that  is  to  say,  the  truest, 
simplest,  usef ulest.  Xote  those  epithets :  they  will  range 
through  all  the  arts.  Try  them  in  music,  where  you  might 
think  them  the  least  applicable.  I  say  the  truest,  that  in 
which  the  notes  most  closely  and  faithfully  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  or  the  character  of  intended  emotion ;  again, 
the  simplest,  that  in  which  the  meaning  and  melody  are  at- 
tained with  the  fewest  and  most  significant  notes  possible ; 
and,  finally,  the  usefulest,  that  music  which  makes  the  best 
words  most  beautiful,  which  enchants  them  in  our  memories 
each  with  its  own  glory  of  sound,  and  which  applies  them 
closest  to  the  heart  at  the  moment  we  need  them. 
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80.  And  not  only  in  the  material  and  in  tlie  course,  but 
yet  more  earnestly  in  the  spirit  of  it,  let  a  girl's  education 
be  as  serious  as  a  boy's.  You  bring  up  your  girls  as  if  they 
Avero  meant  for  sideboard  ornaments,  and  then  complain  of 
their  frivolity.  Give  them  the  same  advantages  that  you 
give  their  brothers — appeal  to  the  same  grand  instincts  of 
virtue  in  them ;  teach  them,  also,  that  courage  and  truth  are 
the  pillars  of  their  being: — do  you  think  that  they  would  not 
answer  that  appeal,  brave  and  true  as  they  are  even  now, 
when  you  know  that  there  is  hardly  a  girls'  school  in  this 
Christian  kingdom  where  the  children's  courage  or  sincerity 
would  be  thought  of  half  so  much  importance  as  their  way  of 
coming  in  at  a  door;  and  when  the  whole  system  of  society, 
as  respects  the  mode  of  establishing  them  in  life,  is  one  rotten 
i:)lague  of  cowardice  and  imposture — cowardice,  in  not  daring 
to  let  tlicm  live,  or  love,  except  as  their  neighbors  choose; 
and  imposture, .  in  bringing,  for  the  purposes  of  our  own 
pride,  the  full  glow  of  the  world's  worst  vanity  upon  a  girl's 
eyes,  at  the  very  period  when  the  whole  happiness  of  her  fu- 
ture existence  depends  upon  her  remaining  undazzled  ? 

81.  And  give  them,  lastly,  not  only  noble  teachings,  but 
noble  teachers.  You  consider  somewhat  before  you  send 
your  boy  to  school,  what  kind  of  a  man  the  master  is; — 
whatsoever  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  you  at  least  give  him  full 
authority  over  your  son,  and  show  some  respect  to  him  your- 
self;— if  he  comes  to  dine  with  you,  you  do  not  put  him  at  a 
side  table:  you  know  also  that,  at  college,  your  child's  im- 
mediate tutor  will  be  under  tlie  direction  of  some  still  higher 
tutor,  for  whom  you  have  absolute  reverence.  You  do  not 
treat  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  or  the  Master  of  Trinity  as 
your  inferiors. 

But  what  teachers  do  you  give  your  girls,  and  what  rever- 
ence do  you  show  to  the  teachers  you  have  chosen  ?  Is  a  girl 
likely  to  think  her  own  canduct,  or  her  own  intellect,  of  much 
importance,  when  you  trust  the  entire  formation  of  her  char- 
acter, moral  and  intellectual,  to  a  person  whom  you  let  your 
servants  treat  with  less  respect  than  they  do  your  house- 
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keeper  (as  if  tbe  soul  of  jour  child  were  a  less  charge  than 
jams  and  groceries),  and  whom  jou  yourself  think  you  con- 
fer an  honor  upon  by  letting  her  sometimes  sit  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  the  evening? 

82.  Thus,  then,  of  literature  as  her  help,  and  thus  of  art. 
There  is  one  more  help  which  she  cannot  do  without — one 
which,  alone,  has  sometimes  done  more  than  all  other  influ- 
ences besides,— the  help  of  wild  and  fair  nature.  Hear  this 
of  the  education  of  Joan  of  Arc : — 

"The  education  of  this  poor  girl  was  mean,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent standard  ;  was  ineffably  grand,  according  to  a  purer  philosophic 
standard  ;  and  only  not  good  for  our  age,  because  for  us  it  would  be 
unattainable.*  *  * 

"Next  after  her  spiritual  advantage?,  she  owed  most  to  the  advan- 
tages of  her  situation.  The  fountain  of  Domremy  was  on  the  brink  of 
a  boundless  forest ;  and  it  was  haunted  to  that  degree  by  fairies,  that 
the  parish  priest  (cure)  was  obliged  to  read  mass  there  once  a  year,  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  decent  bounds.*  *  * 

"  But  the  forests  of  Domremy — those  were  the  glories  of  the  land; 
for  in  them  abode  mysterious  powers  and  ancient  secrets  that  towered 
into  tragic  strength.  Abbeys  there  were,  and  abbey  windows, — '  like 
Moorish  temples  of  the  Hindoos.'  that  exercised  even  princely  power 
both  in  Touraine  and  in  the  German  Diets.  These  had  their  sweet  bells 
that  pierced  the  forests  for  many  a  league  at  matins  or  vespers,  and 
each  in  its  own  dreamy  legend.  Few  enough,  and  scattered  enough, 
were  tliese  abbeys,  so  as  in  no  degree  to  disturb  the  deep  solitude  of 
the  region  ;  yet  many  enough  to  spread  a  network  or  awning  of  Chris- 
tian sanctity  over  what  else  might  have  seemed  a  heathen  wilder- 
ness,"* 

Xow,  you  cannot,  indeed,  have  here  in  England,  woods 
eighteen  miles  deep  to  the  center ;  but  you  can,  perhaps,  keep 
a  fairy  or  two  for  your  children  yet,  if  you  wish  to  keep  them. 
But  do  you  wish  it  ?  Suppose  you  had  each,  at  the  back  of 
your  houses,  a  garden,  large  enough  for  your  children  to  play 
in,  with  just  as  much  lawn  as  would  give  them  room  to  run, 
— ^no  more — and  that  you  could  not  change  your  abode ;  but 
that,  if  you  chose,  you  could  double  your  income,  or  quad- 

*  "  Joan  of  Arc  :  in  reference  to  M.  Michelefs  '  History  of  France.'  " 
De  Quincey's  Works.     Vol.  iii.  p.  317. 
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riiple  it,  bj  digging  a  coal  shaft  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn, 
and  turning  the  flower-beds  into  heaps  of  coke.  Would  you 
do  it  ?  I  hope  not.  I  can  tell  you,  you  would  be  wrong  if 
you  did,  though  it  gave  you  income  sixty-fold  instead  of  four- 
fold. 

83.  Yet  this  is  what  you  are  doing  with  all  England.  The 
whole  country  is  but  a  little  garden,  not  more  than  enough 
for  your  children  to  run  on  the  lawns  of,  if  you  would  let 
them  all  run  there.  And  this  little  garden  you  will  turn 
into  furnace  ground,  and  fill  with  heaps  of  cinders,  if  you 
can ;  and  those  children  of  yours,  not  you,  will  suffer  for  it. 
For  the  fairies  will  not  be  all  banished ;  there  are  fairies  of 
the  furnace  as  of  the  wood,  and  their  first  gifts  seem  to  be 
"  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty ;  "  but  their  last  gifts  are  "  coals 
of  juniper." 

84.  And  yet  I  cannot — though  there  is  no  part  of  my  sub- 
ject that  I  feel  more — press  this  upon  you ;  for  we  made  so 
little  use  of  the  power  of  nature  while  we  had  it  that  we  shall 
hardly  feel  what  we  have  lost.  Just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mersey  you  have  your  Snowdon,  and  your  Menai  Straits,  and 
that  mighty  granite  rock  beyond  the  moors  of  Anglesea,  splen- 
did in  its  heathery  crest,  and  foot  planted  in  the  deep  sea, 
once  thought  of  as  sacred — a  divine  promontory,  looking  west- 
ward ;  the  Holy  Head  or  Headland,  still  not  Avithout  awe 
when  its  red  light  glares  first  through  storm.  These  are  the 
hills,  and  these  the  bays  and  blue  inlets,  which,  among  the 
Greeks,  would  have  been  always  loved,  always  fateful  in  in- 
fluence on  the  national  mind.  That  Snowdon  is  your  Par- 
nassus ;  but  where  are  its  Muses  ?  That  Holyhead  moun- 
tain is  your  Island  of  ^Egina ;  but  where  is  its  Temple  to 
Minerva  ? 

85..  Shall  I  read  you  what  the  Christian  Minerva  had 
achieved  under  the  shadow  of  our  Parnassus  up  to  the  year 
1848  ? — Here  is  a  little  account  of  a  "Welsh  school,  from  page 
261  of  the  Report  on  Wales,  published  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  This  is  a  school  close  to  a  town  con- 
taining 5,000  persons : — ■ 
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"  I  then  called  up  a  larger  class,  most  of  whom  had  recently  come  to 
the  school.  Three  girls  reijeatedlj^  declared  they  liad  never  heard  of 
Christ,  and  two  that  they  had  never  heard  of  God.  Two  out  of  six 
thought  Clirist  was  on  earth  now  "  (they  might  liave  had  a  worse 
thought  perhaps)  "  three  knew  nothing  about  the  Crucifixion.  Four 
out  of  seven  did  not  know  tlie  names  of  the  months  nor  the  number  of 
days  in  a  year.  They  had  no  notion  of  addition  beyond  two  and  two, 
or  three  and  three  ;  tlieir  minds  were  perfect  blanks." 

Oh,  ye  women  of  England !  from  the  Princess  of  that 
Wales  to  the  simplest  of  you,  do  not  think  your  own  chil- 
dren can  be  brought  into  their  true  fold  of  rest,  while  these 
are  scattered  on  the  hills,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  And 
do  not  think  your  daughters  can  be  trained  to  the  truth  of 
their  own  human  beauty,  while  the  pleasant  places,  which 
God  made  at  once  for  their  schoolroom  and  their  playgi-ound, 
lie  desolate  and  defiled.  You  cannot  baptize  them  rightly  in 
those  inch-deep  fonts  of  yours,  unless  you  baptize  them  also 
in  the  sweet  waters  which  the  great  Lawgiver  strikes  forth 
for  ever  from  the  rocks  of  your  native  land — waters  which  a 
Pagan  would  have  worshiped  in  their  purity,  and  you  wor- 
ship only  with  pollution.  You  cannot  lead  your  children 
faithfully  to  those  narrow  axe-hewn  church  altars  of  yours, 
while  the  dark  azure  altars  in  heaven — the  mountains  that 
sustain  your  island  throne, — mountains  on  which  a  Pagan 
would  have  seen  the  powers  of  heaven  rest  in  every  wreathed 
cloud — remain  for  you  without  inscription ;  altars  built,  not 
to,  but  by  an  Unknown  God. 

86.  (III.)  Thus  far,  then,  of  the  nature,  thus  far  of  the 
teaching,  of  woman,  and  thus  of  her  household  office,  and 
queenliness.  We  now  come  to  our  last,  our  widest  question. 
— What  is  her  queenly  office  with  respect  to  the  state  ? 

'Generally,  we  are  under  an  impression  that  a  man's  duties 
are  public,  and  a  woman's  private.  But  this  is  not  altogether 
so,  A  man  has  a  personal  work  or  duty,  relating  to  his  own 
home,  and  a  public  work  or  duty,  which  is  the  expansion  of 
the  other,  relating  to  the  state.  So  a  woman  has  a  personal 
work  or  duty,  relating  to  her  own  home,  and  a  public  work  or 
duty,  which  is  also  the  expansion  of  that. 
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Now  the  man's  work  for  his  own  homo  is,  as  has  been  said, 
to  secure  its  maintenance,  progress,  and  defence;  the  woman's 
to  secure  its  order,  comfort,  and  loveliness. 

Expand  both  these  functions.  The  man's  duty,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  commonwealth,  is  to  assist  in  the  maintenance,  in 
the  advance,  in  the  defence  of  the  state.  The  woman's  duty, 
as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  is  to  assist  in  the  order- 
ing, in  the  comforting,  and  in  the  beautiful  adornment  of  the 
state. 

What  the  man  is  at  his  own  gate,  defending  it,  if  need  be, 
against  insult  and  spoil,  that  also,  not  in  a  less,  but  in  a  more 
devoted  measure,  he  is  to  be  at  the  gate  of  his  country,  leav- 
ing his  home,  if  need  be,  even  to  the  spoiler,  to  do  his  more 
incumbent  work  there. 

And,  in  like  manner,  what  the  woman  is  to  be  within  her 
gates,  as  the  center  of  order,  the  balm  of  distress,  and  the 
mirror  of  beauty:  that  she  is  also  to  be  without  her  gates, 
where  order  is  more  difficult,  distress  more  imminent,  loveli- 
ness more  rare. 

And  as  within  the  human  heart  there  is  always  set  an  in- 
stinct for  all  its  real  duties, — an  instinct  which  you  cannot 
quench,  but  only  warp  and  corrupt  if  you  withdraw  it  from 
its  true  purpose : — as  there  is  the  intense  instinct  of  love, 
which,  rightly  disciplined,  maintains  all  the  sanctities  of  life, 
and,  misdirected,  undermines  them;  and  must  do  either  the 
one  or  the  other ; — so  there  is  in  the  human  heart  an  inex- 
tinguishable instinct,  the  love  of  power,  which,  rightly  di- 
rected, maintains  all  the  majesty  of  law  and  life,  and,  mis- 
directed, wrecks  them. 

87.  Deep  rooted  in  the  innermost  life  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and  of  the  heart  of  woman,  God  set  it  there,  and  God  keeps 
it  there. — Vainly,  as  falsely,  you  blame  or  rebuke  the  desire 
of  power ! — For  Heaven's  sake,  and  for  Man's  sake,  desire 
it  all  you  can.  But  what  power  ?  That  is  all  the  question. 
Power  to  destroy  ?  the  lion's  limb,  and  the  dragon's  breath  ? 
Not  so.  Power  to  heal,  to  redeem,  to  guide,  and  to  guard. 
Power  of  the  scepter  and  shield ;  the  power  of  the  royal  hand 
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that  heals  in  touching, — that  binds  the  fiend,  and  looses  the 
captive;  the  throne  that  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  Justice, 
and  descended  from  only  by  steps  of  Mercy.  Will  you  not 
covet  such  power  as  this,  and  seek  such  throne  as  this,  and 
be  no  more  housewives,  but  queens  ? 

88.  It  is  now  long  since  the  women  of  England  arrogated, 
universally,  a  title  which  once  belonged  to  nobility  only ;  and, 
having  once  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  the  simple  title  of 
gentlewoman  as  correspondent  to  that  of  gentleman,  insisted 
on  the  privilege  of  assuming  the  title  of  "  Lady,"  *  which 
properly  corresponds  only  to  the  title  of  "  Lord." 

I  do  not  blame  them  for  this;  but  only  for  their  narrow 
motive  in  this.  I  would  have  them  desire  and  claim  the  title 
of  Lady,  provided  they  claim,  not  merely  the  title,  but  the 
office  and  duty  signified  by  it.  Lady  means  "  bread-giver  " 
or  "  loaf-giver,"  and  Lord  means  "  maintainor  of  laws,"  and 
both  titles  have  reference,  not  to  the  law  which  is  maintained 
in  the  house,  nor  to  the  bread  which  is  given  to  the  house- 
hold ;  but  to  law  maintained  for  the  multitude,  and  to  bread 
broken  among  the  multitude.  So  that  a  Lord  has  legal  claim 
only  to  his  title  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  maintainor  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Lord  of  lords ;  and  a  Lady  has  legal  claim  to  her 
title  only  so  far  as  she  communicates  that  help  to  the  poor 
representatives  of  her  Master,  which  women  once,  minister- 
ing to  Him  of  their  substance,  were  permitted  to  extend  to 
that  Master  Himself;  and  when  she  is  known,  as  He  Him- 
self once  was,  in  breaking  of  bread. 

89.  And  this  beneficent  and  legal  dominion,  this  power  of 
the  Dominus,  or  House-Lord,  and  of  the  Domina,  or  House- 

*  I  wish  there  were  a  true  order  of  chivalry  instituted  for  our  English 
youth  of  certain  ranks,  in  which  both  boy  and  girl  should  receive,  at 
a  given  age.  their  knighthood  and  ladyhood  by  true  title  ;  attainable 
only  by  certain  probation  and  trial  both  of  character  and  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  to  be  forfeited,  on  conviction,  by  their  peers,  of  any  di-s- 
honorable  act.  Such  an  institution  would  be  entirel3%  and  with  all 
noble  results,  possible,  in  a  nation  which  loved  honor.  That  it  would 
not  be  possible  among  us,  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  scheme. 
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Lady,  is  great  and  venerable,  not  in  the  number  of  those 
through  whom  it  has  lineally  descended,  but  in  the  number 
of  those  whom  it  grasps  within  its  sway ;  it  is  always  regarded 
with  reverent  worship  wherever  its  dynasty  is  founded  on  its 
duty,  and  its  ambition  co-relative  with  its  beneficence.  Your 
fancy  is  pleased  Avith  the  thought  of  being  noble  ladies,  with 
a  train  of  vassals.  Be  it  so;  you  cannot  be  too  noble,  and 
your  train  cannot  be  too  great ;  but  see  to  it  that  your  train 
is  of  vassals  whom  you  serve  and  feed,  not  merely  of  slaves 
Avho  serve  and  feed  you;  and  that  the  multitude  which  obeys 
you  is  of  those  whom  you  have  comforted,  not  oppressed, — 
M'hom  you  have  redeemed,  not  led  into  captivity. 

90.  And  this,  which  is  true  of  the  lower  or  household  do- 
minion, is  equally  true  of  the  queenly  dominion ;  that  highest 
dignity  is  open  to  you,  if  you  will  also  accept  that  highest 
duty.  Rex  et  Regina — Roi  et  Reine — "  Right-doevs;  "  they 
differ  but  from  the  Lady  and  Lord,  in  that  their  power  is 
supreme  over  the  mind  as  over  the  person — that  they  not 
only  feed  and  clothe,  but  direct  and  teach.  And  whether 
consciously  or  not,  you  must  be,  in  many  a  heart,  enthroned: 
there  is  no  putting  by  that  crown ;  queens  you  must  always 
be :  queens  to  your  lovers ;  queens  to  your  husbands  and  your 
sons ;  queens  of  higher  mystery  to  the  world  beyond,  which 
bows  itself,  and  will  for  ever  bow,  before  the  myrtle  crown 
and  the  stainless  scepter  of  womanhood.  But,  alas !  you  are 
too  often  idle  and  careless  queens,  grasping  at  majesty  in  the 
least  things,  while  you  abdicate  it  in  the  greatest ;  and  leav- 
ing misrule  and  violence  to  work  their  will  among  men,  in 
defiance  of  the  power  which,  holding  straight  in  gift  from 
the  Prince  of  all  Peace,  the  wicked  among  you  betray,  and 
the  good  forget. 

91.  "  Prince  of  Peace."  iSTote  that  name.  When  kings 
rule  in  that  name,  and  nobles,  and  the  judges  of  the  earth, 
they  also,  in  their  narrow  place,  and  mortal  measure,  receive 
the  power  of  it.  There  are  no  other  rulers  than  they;  other 
rule  than  theirs  is  but  misrule ;  they  who  govern  verily  "  Dei 
Gratia  "  are  all  princes,  yes,  or  princesses  of  Peace.     There 
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is  not  a  war  in  the  world,  no,  nor  an  injustice,  bnt  you 
women  are  answerable  for  it ;  not  in  that  you  have  provoked, 
but  in  that  you  have  not  hindered.  Men,  by  their  nature, 
are  prone  to  fight ;  they  will  fight  for  any  cause,  or  for  none. 
It  is  for  you  to  choose  their  cause  for  them,  and  to  forbid 
them  when  there  is  no  cause.  There  is  no  suffering,  no  in- 
justice, no  misery,  in  the  earth,  but  the  giiilt  of  it  lies  with 
you.  Men  can  bear  the  sight  of  it,  but  you  should  not  be 
able  to  bear  it.  Men  may  tread  it  down  without  sympathy 
in  their  own  struggle ;  but  men  are  feeble  in  sympathy,  and 
contracted  in  hope;  it  is  you  only  who  can  feel  the  depths 
of  pain,  and  conceive  the  way  of  its  healing.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  do  this,  you  turn  away  from  it;  you  shut  yourselves 
within  your  park  walls  and  garden  gates ;  and  you  are  con- 
tent to  know  that  there  is  beyond  them  a  whole  world  in  wil- 
derness— a  world  of  secrets  which  you  dare  not  penetrate; 
and  of  suffering  which  you  dare  not  conceive. 

92.  I  tell  you  that  this  is  to  me  quite  the  most  amazing 
among  the  phenomena  of  humanity.  I  am  surprised  at  no 
depths  to  which,  when  once  warped  from  its  honor,  that  hu- 
manity can  be  degraded.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  miser's 
death,  with  his  hands,  as  they  relax,  dropping  gold.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  sensualist's  life,  with  the  shroud  wrapped 
about  his  feet.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  single-handed  murder 
of  a  single  victim,  done  by  the  assassin  in  the  darkness  of  the 
railway,  or  reed  shadow  of  .the  marsh.  I  do  not  even  wonder 
at  the  myriad-handed  murder  of  multitudes,  done  boastfully 
in  the  daylight,  by  the  frenzy  of  nations,  and  the  immeasur- 
able, unimaginable  guilt  heaped  up  from  hell  to  heaven,  of 
their  priests,  and  kings.  But  this  is  wonderful  to  me — oh, 
how  wonderful! — to  see  the  tender  and  delicate  woman 
among  you,  with  her  child  at  her  breast,  and  a  power,  if  she 
would  wield  it,  over  it,  and  over  its  father,  purer  than  the 
air  of  heaven,  and  stronger  than  the  seas  of  earth — nay,  a 
magnitude  of  blessing  which  her  husband  would  not  part 
with  for  all  that  earth  itself,  though  it  were  made  of  one 
entire    and   perfect   chrysolite: — to    see    her    abdicate    this 
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majesty  to  play  at  precedence  with  her  next-door  neighbor! 
This  is  wonderful — oh,  wonderful! — to  see  her,  with  every 
innocent  feeling  fresh  within  her,  go  out  in  the  morning  into 
her  garden  to  play  with  the  fringes  of  its  guarded  flowers, 
and  lift  their  heads  when  they  are  drooping,  with  her  happy 
smile  upon  her  face,  and  no  cloud  upon  her  brow,  because 
there  is  a  little  wall  around  her  place  of  peace :  and  yet  she 
knows,  in  her  heart,  if  she  would  only  look  for  its  knowledge, 
that,  outside  of  that  little  rose-covered  wall,  the  wild  grass, 
to  the  horizon,  is  torn  up  by  the  agony  of  men,  and  beat  level 
b}'  the  drift  of  their  life-blood. 

93.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  a  deep  under  meaning 
there  lies,  or  at  least  may  be  read,  if  we  choose,  in  our  cus- 
tom of  strewing  flowers  before  those  whom  we  think  most 
happy  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  is  merely  to  deceive  them  into 
the  hope  that  happiness  is  always  to  fall  thus  in  showers  at 
their  feet  ? — that  wherever  they  pass  they  will  tread  on  herbs 
of  sweet  scent,  and  that  the  rough  ground  will  be  made 
smooth  for  them  by  depths  of  roses  ?  So  surely  as  they  be- 
lieve that,  they  will  have,  instead,  to  walk  on  bitter  herbs  and 
thorns;  and  the  only  softness  to  their  feet  will  be  of  snow. 
But  it  is  not  thus  intended  they  should  believe;  there  is  a 
better  meaning  in  that  old  custom.  The  path  of  a  good 
woman  is  indeed  strewn  with  flowers ;  but  they  rise  behind 
her  steps,  not  before  them.  "•  Tier  feet  have  touched  the 
meadows,  and  left  the  daisies  rosy." 

94,  You  think  that  only  a  lover's  fancy; — false  and  vain! 
How  if  it  could  be  true  ?  You  think  this  also,  perhaps,  only 
a  poet's  fancy — 

"  Even  tlie  light  harebell  raised  its  head 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread." 

But  it  is  little  to  say  of  a  woman,  that  she  only  does  not 
destroy  where  she  passes.  She  should  revive;  the  harebells 
should  bloom,  not  stoop,  as  she  passes.  You  think  I  am 
rushing  into  wild  hyperbole !  Pardon  me,  not  a  whit — I 
mean  what  I  say  in  calm  English,  spoken  in  resolute  truth. 
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You  have  heard  it  said — (and  I  believe  there  is  more  than 
fancy  even  in  that  saying,  but  let  it  pass  for  a  fanciful  one) 
— that  flowers  only  flourish  rightly  in  the  garden  of  some  one 
who  loves  them.  I  know  you  would  like  that  to  be  true; 
you  would  think  it  a  pleasant  magic  if  you  could  flush  your 
flowers  into  brighter  bloom  by  a  kind  look  upon  them:  nay, 
more,  if  your  look  had  the  power,  not  only  to  cheer,  but  to 
guard ; — if  you  could  bid  the  black  blight  turn  away,  and 
the  knotted  caterjjillar  spare — if  you  could  bid  the  dew  fall 
upon  them  in  the  drought,  and  say  to  the  south  wind,  in  frost 
— "  Come,  thou  south,  and  breathe  upon  my  garden,  that  the 
spices  of  it  may  flow  out."  This  you  would  think  a  great 
thing?  And  do  you  think  it  not  a  greater  thing,  that  all 
this,  (and  how  much  more  than  this!)  you  can  do,  for  fairer 
flowers  than  these — flowers  that  could  bless  you  for  having 
blessed  them,  and  will  love  you  for  having  loved  them ;  flow- 
ers that  have  thoughts  like  yours,  and  lives  like  yours ;  and 
which,  once  saved,  you  save  for  ever  ?  Is  this  only  a  little 
power  ?  Far  among  the  moorlands  and  the  rocks, — far  in 
the  darkness  of  the  terrible  streets, — these  feeble  florets  are 
lying,  with  all  their  fresh  leaves  torn,  and  their  stems  broken : 
will  you  never  go  down  to  them,  nor  set  them  in  order  in  their 
little  fragrant  beds,  nor  fence  them  in  their  trembling,  from 
the  fierce  wind  ?  Shall  morning  follow  morning,  for  you, 
but  not  for  them ;  and  the  dawn  rise  to  watch,  far  away, 
those  frantic  Dances  of  Death ;  *  but  no  dawn  rise  to  breathe 
upon  these  living  banks  of  wild  violet,  and  woodbine,  and 
rose;  nor  call  tcf  you,  through  your  easement — call  (not  giv- 
ing you  the  name  of  the  English  poet's  lady,  but  the  name 
of  Dante's  great  Matilda,  who,  on  the  edge  of  happy  Lethe, 
stood,  wreathing  flowers  with  flowers),  saying: — 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown  "  ? 

Will  you  not  go  down  among  them  ? — among  those  sweet 
*  See  note,  p.  34. 
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living  things,  whose  new  courage,  sprung  from  the  earth  with 
the  deep  color  of  heaven  upon  it,  is  starting  up  in  strength 
of  goodly  spire ;  and  whose  purity,  washed  from  the  dust,  is 
opening,  bud  by  bud,  into  the  flower  of  promise; — and  still 
they  turn  to  you,  and  for  you,  "  The  Larkspur  listens — I 
hear,  I  hear!     And  the  Lily  whispers — I  wait." 

95.  Did  you  notice  that  I  missed  two  lines  when  I  read 
von  that  first  stanza;  and  think  that  I  had  forgotten  them? 
Hear  them  now : — 

"  Come  into  tlie  garden,  Maud, 
For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate,  alone." 

Who  is  it,  think  you,  who  stands  at  the  gate  of  this  sweeter 
garden  alone,  waiting  for  you  ?  Did  you  ever  hear,  not  of 
a  Maud,  but  a  JMadeleine,  \yho  went  down  to  her  garden  in 
the  dawn,  and  found  One  waiting  at  the  gate,  whom  she  sup- 
posed to  be  the  gardener  ?  Have  you  not  sought  Him  often  ; 
— sought  Him  in  vain,  all  through  the  night ; — sought  Him 
in  vain  at  the  gate  of  that  old  garden  where  the  fiery  sword 
is  set  ?  He  is  never  there ;  but  at  the  gate  of  this  garden 
He  is  waiting  always — waiting  to  take  your  hand — ready  to 
go  down  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  valley,  to  see  whether  the 
vine  has  flourished,  and  the  pomegranate  budded.  There  you 
shall  see  with  Him  the  little  tendrils  of  the  vines  that  His 
hand  is  guiding — there  you  shall  see  the  pomegranate  spring- 
ing where  His  hand  cast  the  sang-uine  seed  ; — more :  you  shall 
see  the  troops  of  the  angel  keepers  that,  with  their  wings, 
wave  away  the  hungry  birds  from  the  pathsides  where  He 
has  sown,  and  call  to  each  other  between  the  vineyard  rows, 
"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines, 
for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes."  Oh — you  queens — you 
queens !  among  the  hills  and  happy  greenwood  of  this  land 
of  yours,  shall  the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests ;  and  in  your  cities,  shall  the  stones  cry  out  against 
you,  that  they  are  the  only  pillows  where  the  Son  of  Man 
can  lav  His  head  ? 


LECTURE  III. 

THE    MYSTERY    OF    LIFE    AXD   ITS    AETS. 

(Lecture  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  1868.) 

96.  When  I  accepted  the  privilege  of  addressing  you 
to-day,  I  was  not  aware  of  a  restriction  with  respect  to  the 
topics  of  discussion  which  may  be  brought  before  this 
Society* — a  restriction  which,  though  entirely  wise  and  right 
under  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  its  introduction, 
would  necessarily  have  disabled  me,  thinking  as  I  think,  from 
preparing  any  lecture  for  you  on  the  subject  of  art  in  a  form 
which  might  be  permanently  useful.  Pardon  me,  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  I  must  transgress  such  limitation ;  for  indeed  my 
infringement  will  be  of  the  letter — not  of  the  spirit — of  your 
commands.  In  whatever  I  may  say  touching  the  religion 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  art,  or  the  policy  which  has 
contributed  to  its  power,  if  I  offend  one,  I  shall  offend  all; 
for  I  shall  take  no  note  of  any  separations  in  creeds,  or  an- 
tagonisms in  parties :  neither  do  I  fear  that  ultimately  I  shall 
offend  any,  by  proving- — or  at  least  stating  as  capable  of  pos- 
itive proof — the  connection  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  crafts 
and  arts  of  man,  with  the  simplicity  of  his  faith,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  patriotism. 

97.  But  I  speak  to  you  under  another  disadvantage,  by 
which  I  am  checked  in  frankness  of  utterance,  not  here  only, 
but  everywhere :  namely,  that  I  am  never  fully  aware  how  far 
my  audiences  are  disposed  to  give  me  credit  for  real  knowl- 
edge of  my  sul)ject,  or  how  far  they  grant  me  attention  only 
because   I   have   been   sometimes   thought    an   ingenious    or 

*  That  no  reference  should  be  made  to  religious  questions. 

TO 
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pleasant  essayist  u])on  it.  For  I  have  liad  what,  in  many 
respects,  I  boldly  call  the  misfortune,  to  set  my  words  some- 
times prettily  together;  not  without  a  foolish  vanity  in  the 
poor  knack  that  I  had  of  doing  so:  until  I  was  heavily  pun- 
ished for  this  pride,  by  finding  that  many  people  thought 
of  the  words  only,  and  cared  nothing  for  their  meaning. 
Happily,  therefore,  the  power  of  using  such  pleasant  lan- 
guage— if  indeed  it  ever  were  mine — is  passing  away  from 
me;  and  whatever  I  am  now  able  to  say  at  all,  I  find  myself 
forced  to  say  with  great  plainness.  For  my  thoughts  have 
changed  also,  as  my  words  have ;  and  whereas  in  earlier  life, 
what  little  influence  I  obtained  was  due  perhaps  chiefly  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  was  able  to  dwell  on  the  beauty 
of  the  physical  clouds,  and  of  their  colors  in  the  sky;  so  all 
the  influence  I  now  desire  to  retain  must  be  due  to  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  trace  the  form  and 
beauty  of  another  kind  of  cloud  than  those ;  the  bright  cloud 
of  which  it  is  written — "  What  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even  as 
a  vapor  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth 
away." 

98.  I  suppose  few  people  reach  the  middle  or  latter  period 
of  their  age,  without  having,  at  some  moment  of  change  or 
disappointment,  felt  the  truth  of  those  bitter  words;  and 
been  startled  by  the  fading  of  the  sunshine  from  the  cloud 
of  their  life  into  the  sudden  agony  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
fabric  of  it  was  as  fragile  as  a  dream,  and  the  endurance  of 
it  as  transient  as  the  dew.  But  it  is  not  always  that,  even  at 
such  times  of  melancholy  surprise,  we  can  enter  into  any  true 
perception  that  this  human  life  shares  in  the  nature  of  it, 
not  only  the  evanescence,  but  the  mystery  of  the  cloud ;  that 
its  avenues  are  wreathed  in  darkness,  and  its  forms  and 
courses  no  less  fantastic,  than  spectral  and  obscure;  so  that 
not  only  in  the  vanity  which  we  cannot  grasp,  but  in  the 
shadow  which  we  cannot  pierce,  it  is  true  of  this  cloudy  life 
of  ours,  that  "  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth 
himself  in  vain." 

99.  And  least  of  all,  whatever  may  have  been  the  eagerness 
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of  our  passions,  or  the  height  of  our  pride,  are  we  able  to 
understand  in  its  depth  the  third  and  most  solemn  character 
in  -which  our  life  is  like  those  clouds  of  heaven ;  that  to  it 
belongs  not  only  their  transcience,  not  only  their  mystery, 
but  also  their  power ;  that  in  the  cloud  of  the  human  soul 
there  is  a  fire  stronger  than  the  lightning,  and  a  grace  more 
precious  than  the  rain ;  and  that  though  of  the  good  and  evil 
it  shall  one  day  be  said  alike,  that  the  place  that  knew  them 
knows  them  no  more,  there  is  an  infinite  separation  between 
those  whose  brief  presence  had  there  been  a  blessing,  like 
the  mist  of  Eden  that  went  up  from  the  earth  to  water  the 
garden,  and  those  whose  place  knew  them  only  as  a  drifting 
and  changeful  shade,  of  whom  the  heavenly  sentence  is,  that 
they  are  ''wells  without  water;  clouds  that  are  carried  with 
a  tempest,  to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever." 
100.  To  those  among  us,  however,  who  have  lived  long 
enough  to  form  some  just  estimate  of  the  rate  of  the  changes 
which  are,  hour  by  hour  in  accelerating  catastrophe,  mani- 
festing themselves  in  the  laws,  the  arts,  and  the  creeds  of 
men,  it  seems  to  me,  that  now  at  least,  if  never  at  any  former 
time,  the  thoughts  of  the  true  nature  of  our  life,  and  of  its 
powers  and  responsibilities,  should  present  themselves  with 
absolute  sadness  and  sternness.  And  although  I  know  that 
this  feeling  is  much  deepened  in  my  own  mind  by  disappoint- 
ment, which,  by  chance,  has  attended  the  greater  number  of 
my  cherished  purposes,  I  do  not  for  that  reason  distrust  the 
feeling  itself,  though  I  am  on  my  guard  against  an  exag- 
gerated degree  of  it :  nay,  I  rather  believe  that  in  periods  of 
new  eifort  and  violent  change,  disappointment  is  a  whole- 
some medicine;  and  that  in  the  secret  of  it,  as  in  the  twilight 
so  beloved  by  Titian,  we  may  see  the  colors  of  things  with 
deeper  truth  than  in  the  most  dazzling  sunshine.  And 
because  these  truths  about  the  works  of  men,  which  I  want 
to  bring  to-day  before  you,  are  most  of  them  sad  ones,  though 
at  the  same  time  helpful;  and  because  also  I  believe  that 
your  kind  Irish  hearts  will  answer  more  gladly  to  the  truth- 
ful expression  of  a  personal  feeling,  than  to  the  exposition  of 
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an  abstract  principle,  I  will  permit  myself  so  much  unre- 
served speaking  of  my  own  causes  of  regret,  as  may  enable 
you  to  make  just  allowance  for  what,  according  to  your  sym- 
pathies, you  will  call  either  the  bitterness,  or  the  insight,  of  a 
mind  which  has  surrendered  its  best  hojjes,  and  been  foiled 
in  its  favorite  aims. 

101.  I  spent  the  ten  strongest  years  of  my  life,  (from 
twenty  to  thirty,)  in  endeavoring  to  show  the  excellence  of 
the  work  of  the  man  whom  I  believed,  and  rightly  believed, 
to  be  the  greatest  painter  of  the  schools  of  England  since 
Eeynolds.  I  had  then  perfect  faith  in  the  power  of  every 
great  truth  of  beauty  to  prevail  ultimately,  and  take  its  right 
place  in  usefulness  and  honor;  and  I  strove  to  bring  the 
painter's  work  into  this  due  place,  while  the  painter  was  yet 
alive.  But  he  knew,  better  than  I,  the  uselessness  of  talking 
about  what  people  could  not  see  for  themselves.  He  always 
discouraged  me  scornfully,  even  when  he  thanked  me — and 
he  died  before  even  the  superficial  effect  of  my  work  was 
visible.  I  went  on,  however,  thinking  I  could  at  least  be  of 
use  to  the  public,  if  not  to  him,  in  proving  his  power.  My 
books  got  talked  about  a  little.  The  prices  of  modern 
pictures,  generally,  rose,  and  I  was  beginning  to  take  some 
pleasure  in  a  sense  of  gradual  victory,  when,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  an  opportunity  of  perfect  trial  undeceived  me 
at  once,  and  for  ever.  The  Trustees  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery commissioned  me  to  arrange  the  Turner  drawings  there, 
and  permitted  me  to  prepare  three  hundred  examples  of  his 
studies  from  nature,  for  exhibition  at  Kensington.  At  Ken- 
sington they  were,  and  are,  placed  for  exhibition;  but  they 
are  not  exhibited,  for  the  room  in  which  they  hang  is  always 
empty. 

102.  Well — this  showed  me  at  once,  that  those  ten  years  of 
my  life  had  been,  in  their  chief  purpose,  lost.  For  that,  I 
did  not  so  much  care;  I  had,  at  least,  learned  my  own  busi- 
ness thoroughly,  and  should  be  able,  as  I  fondly  supposed, 
after  such  a  lesson,  now  to  use  my  knowledge  with  better 
effect.    But  what  I  did  care  for  was  the — to  me  frightful- 
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discovery,  that  the  most  splendid  genius  in  the  arts  might 
be  permitted  by  Providence  to  labor  and  perish  uselessly; 
that  in  the  very  fineness  of  it  there  might  be  something  ren- 
dering it  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes  ;  but  that,  ^vitll  this  strange 
excellence,  faults  might  be  mingled  which  would  be  as  deadly 
as  its  virtues  were  vain ;  that  the  glory  of  it  was  perishable, 
as  well  as  invisible,  and  the  gift  and  grace  of  it  might  be 
to  us  as  snow  in  summer  and  as  rain  in  harvest. 

103.  That  was  the  first  mystery  of  life  to  me.  But,  while 
my  best  energy  was  given  to  the  study  of  painting,  I  had 
put  collateral  eftort,  more  prudent  if  less  enthusiastic,  into 
that  of  architecture ;  and  in  this  I  could  not  complain  of 
meeting  with  no  s}T.npathy.  Among  several  personal  reasons 
which  caused  me  to  desire  that  I  might  give  this,  my  closing 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  art  here,  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  chief 
was,  that  in  reading  it,  I  should  stand  near  the  beautiful 
building, — the  engineer's  school  of  your  college, — which  was 
the  first  realization  I  had  the  joy  to  see,  of  the  principles  I 
had,  until  then,  been  endeavoring  to  teach !  but  which,  alas, 
is  now,  to  me,  no  more  than  the  richly  canopied  monument 
of  one  of  the  most  earnest  souls  that  ever  gave  itself  to  the 
arts,  and  one  of  my  truest  and  most  loving  friends,  Benjamin 
Woodward.  Xor  was  it  here  in  Ireland  only  that  I  received 
the  help  of  Irish  sympathy  and  genius.  When  to  another 
friend.  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  with  Mr.  Woodward,  was  en- 
trusted the  building  of  the  museum  at  Oxford,  the  best  details 
of  the  work  were  executed  by  sculptors  who  had  been  born 
and  trained  here ;  and  the  first  window  of  the  fagade  of  the 
building,  in  which  was  inaugurated  the  study  of  natural 
science  in  England,  in  true  fellowship  with  literature,  was 
carved  from  my  design  by  an  Irish  sculptor. 

104.  You  may  perhaps  think  that  no  man  ought  to  speak 
of  disappointment,  to  whom,  even  in  one  branch  of  labor,  so 
much  success  was  granted.  Had  Mr.  Woodward  now  been 
beside  me,  I  had  not  so  spoken ;  but  his  gentle  and  passionate 
spirit  was  cut  off  from  the  fulfilment  of  its  purposes,  and  the 
work  we  did  together  is  now  become  vain.     It  may  not  be  so 
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in  future;  but  the  arcliitocture  we  endeavored  to  introduce 
is  inconsistent  alike  with  tlic  reckless  luxury,  the  deforming 
mechanism,  and  the  squalid  misery  of  modern  cities;  among 
the  formative  fashions  of  the  day,  aided,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, by  ecclesiastical  sentiment,  it  indeed  obtained  notori- 
ety; and  sometimes  behind  an  eniiine  furnace,  or  a  railroad 
bank,  you  may  detect  the  pathetic  discord  of  its  momentary 
grace,  and,  with  toil,  deci})her  its  floral  carvings  choked  with 
soot.  I  felt  answerable  to  the  schools  I  loved,  only  for  their 
injury.  I  perceived  that  this  new  portion  of  my  strength 
had  also  been  spent  in  vain  ;  and  from  amidst  streets  of  iron, 
and  palaces  of  crystal,  shrank  back  at  last  to  the  carving 
of  the  mountain  and  color  of  the  flower. 

105.  And  still  I  could  tell  of  failure,  and  failure  repeated, 
as  years  went  on ;  but  I  have  trespassed  enough  on  your 
patience  to  show  you,  in  part,  the  causes  of  my  discourage- 
ment. Xow  let  me  more  deliberately  tell  you  its  results. 
You  know  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of  many  men, 
when  they  are  heavily  disappointed  in  the  main  purposes 
of  their  life,  to  feel,  and  perhaps  in  warning,  perhaps  in 
mockery,  to  declare,  that  life  itself  is  a  vanity.  Because  it 
has  disappointed  them,  they  think  its  nature  is  of  disappoint- 
ment always,  or  at  best,  of  pleasure  that  can  be  grasped  by 
imagination  only ;  that  the  cloud  of  it  has  no  strength  nor  fire 
within ;  but  is  a  painted  cloud  only,  to  be  delighted  in,  yet 
despised.  You  know  how  beautifully  Pope  has  expressed 
this  particular  phase  of  thought : — 

"  Meanwhile  opinion  gilds,  with  varying  rays, 
Tliese  i)aintecl  clouds  that  beautify  our  days; 
Each  want  of  happiness  by  liope  supplied, 
And  each  vacuity  of  sense,  by  pride. 
Hope  builds  as  fast  as  Knowledge  can  destroy  ; 
In  Folly's  cup,  still  laughs  the  bubble  joy. 
One  pleasure  past,  another  still  we  gain, 
And  not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain." 

But  the  effect  of  failure  upon  my  own  mind  has  been  just 
the  reverse  of  this.     The  more  that  my  life  disappointed  me, 
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the  more  solemn  and  wonderful  it  became  to  me.  It  seemed, 
contrarily  to  Pope's  saying,  that  the  vanity  of  it  was  indeed 
given  in  vain ;  bnt  that  there  was  something  behind  the  veil 
of  it,  which  was  not  vanity.  It  became  to  me  not  a  painted 
cloud,  but  a  terrible  and  impenetrable  one :  not  a  mirage, 
which  vanished  as  I  drew  near,  but  a  pillar  of  darkness,  to 
which  I  was  forbidden  to  draw  near.  For  I  saw  that  both 
my  own  failure,  and  such  success  in  petty  things  as  in  its 
poor  triumph  seemed  to  me  worse  than  failure,  came  from 
the  want  of  sufficiently  earnest  effort  to  understand  the  whole 
law  and  meaning  of  existence,  and  to  bring  it  to  noble  and 
due  end ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  I  saw  more  and  more  clearly 
that  all  enduring  success  in  the  arts,  or  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion, had  come  from  the  ruling  of  lower  purposes,  not  by  a 
conviction  of  their  nothingness,  but  by  a  solemn  faith  in  the 
advancing  power  of  human  nature,  or  in  the  promise,  how- 
ever dimly  apprehended,  that  the  mortal  part  of  it  w^ould 
one  day  be  swallowed  up  in  immortality ;  and  that,  indeed, 
the  arts  themselves  never  had  reached  any  vital  strength  or 
honor,  but  in  the  effort  to  proclaim  this  immortality,  and  in 
the  service  either  of  great  and  just  religion,  or  of  some  unsel- 
fish patriotism,  and  law  of  such  national  life  as  must  be  the 
foundation  of  religion. 

106.  l*^othing  that  I  have  ever  said  is  more  true  or  neces- 
sary— nothing  has  been  more  misunderstood  or  misapplied — 
than  my  strong  assertion  that  the  arts  can  never  be  right 
themselves,  unless  their  motive  is  right.  It  is  misunderstood 
this  way:  weak  painters,  who  have  never  learned  their  busi- 
ness, and  cannot  lay  a  true  line,  continually  come  to  me,  cry- 
ing out — "  Look  at  this  picture  of  mine ;  it  must  be  good, 
I  had  such  a  lovely  motive.  I  have  put  my  whole  heart  into 
it,  and  taken  years  to  think  over  its  treatment."  Well,  the 
only  answer  for  these  people  is — if  one  had  the  cruelty  to 
make  it — "  Sir,  you  cannot  think  over  anything  in  any  num- 
ber of  years, — ^you  haven't  the  head  to  do  it ;  and  though  you 
had  fine  motives,  strong  enough  to  make  you  burn  yourself  in 
a  slow  fire,  if  only  first  you  could  paint  a  picture,  you  can't 
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paint  one,  nor  half  an  inch  of  one;  you  haven't  the  hand 
to  do  it." 

But,  far  more  decisively  we  have  to  say  to  the  men  who 
do  know  their  business,  or  may  know  it  if  they  choose — "  Sir, 
you  have  this  gift,  and  a  mighty  one ;  see  that  you  serve  your 
nation  faithfully  with  it.  It  is  a  greater  trust  than  ships  and 
armies:  you  might  cast  them  away,  if  you  were  their  captain, 
with  less  treason  to  your  people  than  in  casting  your  own 
glorious  power  away,  and  serving  the  devil  with  it  instead  of 
men.  Ships  and  armies  you  may  replace  if  they  are  lost, 
but  a  great  intellect,  once  abused,  is  a  curse  to  the  earth  for 
ever." 

107.  This,  then,  I  meant  by  saying  that  the  arts  must 
have  noble  motive.  This  also  I  said  respecting  them,  that 
they  never  had  prospered,  nor  could  prosper,  but  when  they 
had  such  true  purpose,  and  were  devoted  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  divine  truth  or  law.  And  yet  I  saw  also  that  they 
had  alwaj's  failed  in  this  proclamation — that  poetry,  and 
sculpture,  and  painting,  though  only  great  when  they  strove 
to  teach  us  something  about  the  gods,  never  had  taught  us 
anything  trustworthy  about  the  gods,  but  had  always  be- 
trayed their  trust  in  the  crisis  of  it,  and,  with  their  powers 
at  the  full  reach,  became  ministers  to  pride  and  to  lust. 
And  I  felt  also,  with  increasing  amazement,  the  unconquer- 
able apathy  in  ourselves  and  hearers,  no  less  than  in  these 
the  teachers ;  and  that  while  the  wisdom  and  rightness  of 
every  act  and  art  of  life  could  only  be  consistent  with  a  right 
understanding  of  the  ends  of  life,  we  were  all  plunged  as  in 
a  languid  dream — our  hearts  fat,  and  our  eyes  heavy,  and 
our  ears  closed,  lest  the  inspiration  of  hand  or  voice  should 
reach  us — lest  we  should  see  with  our  eyes,  and  understand 
with  our  hearts,  and  be  healed. 

108.  This  intense  apath^^  in  all  of  us  is  the  first  great 
mystery  of  life ;  it  stands  in  the  way  of  every  perception, 
every  virtue.  There  is  no  making  ourselves  feel  enough 
astonishment  at  it.  That  the  occupations  or  pastimes  of  life 
should  have  no  motive,   is  understandable;  but — That  life 
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itself  should  have  no  motive — that  we  neither  care  to  find  ont 
■what  it  may  lead  to,  nor  to  guard  against  its  being  for  ever 
taken  away  from  us — here  is  a  mvsterv  indeed.  Tor  just 
suppose  I  were  able  to  call  at  this  moment  to  anv  one  in  this 
audience  by  name,  and  to  tell  him  positively  that  I  knew  a 
large  estate  had  been  lately  left  to  him  on  some  curious 
conditions ;  but  that  though  I  knew  it  was  large,  I  did  not 
know  how  large,  nor  even  where  it  was — whether  in  the 
East  Indies  or  the  West,  or  in  England,  or  at  the  Antip- 
odes. I  only  knew  it  was  a  vast  estate,  and  that  there  was 
a  chance  of  his  losing  it  altogether  if  he  did  not  soon  find 
out  on  what  terms  it  had  been  left  to  him.  Suppose  I  were 
able  to  say  this  positively  to  any  single  man  in  this  audience, 
and  he  knew  that  I  did  not  speak  without  warrant,  do"  you 
think  that  he  would  rest  content  with  that  vague  knowledge, 
if  it  were  anywise  possible  to  obtain  more  ?  Would  he  not 
give  every  energy  to  find  some  trace  of  the  facts,  and  never 
rest  till  he  had  ascertained  where  this  place  was,  and  what 
it  was  like  ?  And  suppose  he  were  a  young  man,  and  all 
he  could  discover  by  his  best  endeavor  was  that  the  estate 
was  never  to  be  his  at  all,  unless  he  persevered,  during  certain 
years  of  probation,  in  an  orderly  and  industrious  life ;  but 
that,  according  to  the  Tightness  of  his  conduct,  the  portion 
of  the  estate  assigned  to  him  would  be  greats  or  less,  so 
that  it  literally  depended  on  his  behavior  from  day  to  day 
whether  he  got  ten  thousand  a  year,  or  thirty  thousand  a 
year,  or  nothing  whatever — would  you  not  think  it  strange 
if  the  youth  never  troubled  himself  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
in  any  way,  nor  even  to  know  what  was  required  of  him,  but 
lived  exactly  as  he  chose,  and  never  inquired  whether  his 
chances  of  the  estate  were  increasing  or  passing  away  ?  Well, 
you  know  that  this  is  actually  and  literally  so  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  educated  persons  now  living  in  Chris- 
tian countries.  Xearly  every  man  and  woman  in  any  com- 
pany such  as  this,  outwardly  professes  to  believe — and  a 
large  number  unquestionably  think  they  believe — much  more 
than  this;  not  only  that  a  quite  unlimited  estate  is  in  pros- 
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pect  for  them  if  they  please  the  Holder  of  it,  but  that  the 
intinite  contrary  of  such  a  possession — an  estate  of  jwrpetual 
misery — is  in  store  for  them  if  they  displease  this  great 
Land-Holder,  this  great  Heaven-Holder.  And  yet  there  is 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  these  human  souls  that  cares  to 
think,  for  ten  minutes  of  the  day,  Avhere  this  estate  is,  or 
how  beautiful  it  is,  or  what  kind  of  life  they  are  to  lead  in 
it,  or  what  kind  of  life  they  must  lead  to  obtain  it. 

109.  You  fancy  that  you  care  to  know  this:  so  little  do 
you  care  that,  probably,  at  this  moment  many  of  you  are 
displeased  with  me  for  talking  of  the  matter !  You  came 
to  hear  about  the  Art  of  this  world,  not  about  the  Life  of 
the  next,  and  \(m  are  provoked  with  me  for  talking  of  what 
you  can  hear  any  Sunday  in  church.  But  do  not  be  afraid. 
I  will  tell  you  something  before  you  go  about  pictures,  and 
carvings,  and  pottery,  and  what  else  you  would  like  better 
to  hear  of  than  the  other  world.  N^ay,  perhaps  you  say, 
"  We  want  you  to  talk  of  pictures  and  pottery,  because  we 
are  sure  that  you  know  something  of  them,  and  you  knoAV 
nothing  of  the  other  world."  Well — I  don't.  That  is  quite 
true.  But  the  very  strangeness  and  mystery  of  which  I  urge 
you  to  take  notice,  is  in  this — that  I  do  not ; — nor  you  either. 
Can  you  answer  a  single  bold  question  unflinchingly  about 
that  other  w^rld  ? — Are  you  sure  there  is  a  heaven  ?  Sure 
there  is  a  hell  ?  Sure  that  men  are  dropping  before  your 
faces  through  the  pavements  of  these  streets  into  eternal 
fire,  or  sure  that  they  are  not  ?  Sure  that  at  your  own  death 
you  are  going  to  be  delivered  from  all  sorrow,  to  be  endowed 
with  all  virtue,  to  be  gifted  with  all  felicity,  and  raised  into 
perpetual  companionship  with  a  King,  compared  to  whom 
the  kings  of  the  earth  are  as  gTasshoppers,  and  the  nations 
as  the  dust  of  His  feet  ?  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?  or,  if  not 
sure,  do  any  of  us  so  much  as  care  to  make  it  sure  ?  and,  if 
not,  how  can  anything  that  we  do  be  right — how  can  anything 
we  think  be  wise  ?  what  honor  can  there  be  in  the  arts  that 
amuse  us,  or  what  profit  in  the  possessions  that  please  ? 

Is  not  this  a  mystery  of  life  ? 
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110.  But  farther,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  it  a  beneficent 
ordinance  for  the  generality  of  men  that  they  do  not,  with 
earnestness  or  anxiety,  dwell  on  such  questions  of  the  future 
because  the  business  of  the  day  could  not  be  done  if  this 
kind  of  thought  were  taken  by  all  of  us  for  the  morrow.  Be 
it  so :  but  at  least  we  might  anticipate  that  the  greatest  and 
"wisest  of  us,  who  were  evidently  the  appointed  teachers  of 
the  rest,  would  set  themselves  apart  to  seek  out  whatever 
could  be  surely  known  of  the  future  destinies  of  their  race ; 
and  to  teach  this  in  no  rhetorical  or  ambiguous  manner,  but 
in  the  plainest  and  most  severely  earnest  words. 

Now,  the  highest  representatives  of  men  who  have  thus 
endeavored,  during  the  Chris'tian  era,  to  search  out  these  deep 
things,  and  relate  them,  are  Dante  and  Milton.  There  are 
none  who  for  earnestness  of  thought,  for  mastery  of  word, 
can  be  classed  with  these.  I  am  not  at  present,  mind  you, 
speaking  of  persons  set  apart  in  any  priestly  or  pastoral 
office,  to  deliver  creeds  to  us,  or  doctrines ;  but  of  men  who 
try  to  discover  and  set  forth,  as  far  as  by  human  intellect  is 
possible,  the  facts  of  the  other  world.  Divines  may  perhaps 
teach  us  how  to  arrive  there,  but  only  these  two  poets  have  in 
any  poAverful  manner  striven  to  discover,  or  in  any  definite 
words  professed  to  tell,  what  we  shall  see  and  become  there ; 
or  how  those  upper  and  nether  worlds  are,  and  have  been, 
inhabited. 

111.  And  what  have  they  told  us?  Milton's  account  of 
the  most  important  event  in  his  whole  system  of  the  universe, 
the  fall  of  the  angels,  is  evidently  unbelievable  to  himself; 
and  the  more  so,  that  it  is  wholly  founded  on,  and  in  a  great 
part  spoiled  and  degraded  from,  Hesiod's  account  of  the 
decisive  Avar  of  the  younger  gods  with  the  Titans.  The  rest 
of  his  poem  is  a  picturesque  drama,  in  Avhich  every  artifice 
of  invention  is  visibly  and  consciously  employed ;  not  a  single 
fact  being,  for  an  instant,  conceived  as  tenable  by  any  living 
faith.  Dante's  conception  is  far  more  intense,  and,  by  him- 
self, for  the  time,  not  to  be  escaped  from ;  it  is  indeed  a 
vision,  but  a  vision  only,  and  that  one  of  the  w'ildest  that 
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ever  entranced  a  soul — a  dream  in  "which  every  grotesque 
type  or  fantasy  of  heathen  tradition  is  renewed,  and  adorned  ; 
and  the  destinies  of  the  Christian  Church,  under  their 
most  sacred  symbols,  become  literally  subordinate  to  the 
praise,  and  are  only  to  be  understood  by  the  aid,  of  one  dear 
Florentine  maiden. 

112.  I  tell  you  truly  that,  as  I  strive  more  with  this 
strange  lethargy  and  trance  in  myself,  and  awake  to  the 
meaning  and  power  of  life,  it  seems  daily  more  amazing  to 
me  that  men  such  as  these  should  dare  to  play  with  the  most 
precious  truths,  (or  the  most  deadly  untruths,)  by  which  the 
whole  human  race  listening  to  them  could  be  informed,  or 
deceived; — all  the  world  their  audiences  for  ever,  with 
pleased  ear,  and  passionate  heart ; — and  yet,  to  this  submis- 
sive infinitude  of  souls,  and  evermore  succeeding  and  suc- 
ceeding multitude,  hungry  for  bread  of  life,  they  do  but  play 
upon  sweetly  modulated  pipes ;  with  pompous  nomenclature 
adorn  the  councils  of  hell ;  touch  a  troubadour's  guitar  to  the 
courses  of  the  suns ;  and  fill  the  openings  of  eternity,  before 
which  prophets  have  veiled  their  faces,  and  which  angels 
desire  to  look  into,  with  idle  puppets  of  their  scholastic 
imagination,  and  melancholy  lights  of  frantic  faith  in  their 
lost  mortal  love. 

Is  not  this  a  mystery  of  life  ? 

113.  But  more.  We  have  to  remember  that  these  two  great 
teachers  were  both  of  them  warped  in  their  temper,  and 
thwarted  in  their  search  for  truth.  They  were  men  of  intel- 
lectual war,  unable,  through  darkness  of  controversy,  or 
stress  of  personal  grief,  to  discern  where  their  own  ambition 
modified  their  utterances  of  the  moral  law;  or  their  own 
agony  mingled  with  their  anger  at  its  violation.  But  greater 
men  than  these  have  been — innocent-hearted — too  great  for 
contest.  Men,  like  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  of  so  unrecog- 
nized personality,  that  it  disappears  in  future  ages,  and 
becomes  ghostly,  like  the  tradition  of  a  lost  heathen  god. 
Men,  therefore,  to  whose  unoffended,  uncondemning  sight, 
the  whole  of  human  nature  reveals  itself  in  a  pathetic  weak- 
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ness,  with  which  they  will  not  strive;  or  in  mournful  and 
transitory  strength,  which  they  dare  not  praise.  And  all 
Pagan  and  Christian  Civilization  thus  becomes  subject  to 
them.  It  does  not  matter  how  little,  or  how  much,  any  of 
us  have  read,  either  of  Homer  or  Shakespeare;  everything 
round  us,  in  substance,  or  in  thought,  has  been  molded  by 
them.  All  Greek  gentlemen  were  educated  under  Homer. 
All  Roman  gentlemen,  by  Greek  literature.  All  Italian,  and 
French,  and  English  gentlemen,  by  Roman  literature,  and 
by  its  principles.  Of  the  scope  of  Shakespeare,  I  will  say 
only,  that  the  intellectual  measure  of  every  man  since  born, 
in  the  domains  of  creative  thought,  may  be  assigned  to  him, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  has  been  taught  by 
Shakespeare.  Well,  what  do  these  two  men,  centers  of 
mortal  intelligence,  deliver  to  us  of  conviction  respecting 
what  it  most  behooves  that  intelligence  to  grasp  ?  What  is 
their  hope — their  crown  of  rejoicing?  what  manner  of 
exhortation  have  they  for  us,  or  of  rebuke?  what  lies  next 
their  own  hearts,  and  dictates  their  undying  words  ?  Have 
they  any  peace  to  promise  to  our  imrest — any  redemption  to 
our  misery  ? 

114.  Take  Homer  first,  and  think  if  there  is  any  sadder 
image  of  human  fate  than  the  great  Homeric  story.  The 
main  features  in  the  character  of  Achilles  are  its  intense 
desire  of  justice,  and  its  tenderness  of  affection.  And  in 
that  bitter  song  of  the  Iliad,  this  man,  though  aided  continu- 
ally by  the  wisest  of  the  gods,  and  burning  with  the  desire 
of  justice  in  his  heart,  becomes  yet,  through  ill-governed 
passion,  the  most  unjust  of  men :  and,  full  of  the  deepest 
tenderness  in  his  heart,  becomes  yet,  through  ill-governed 
passion,  the  most  cruel  of  men.  Intense  alike  in  love  and 
in  friendship,  he  loses,  first  his  mistress,  and  then  his  friend ; 
for  the  sake  of  the  one,  he  surrenders  to  death  the  armies 
of  his  own  land ;  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  he  surrenders  all. 
Will  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend  ?  Tea — even 
for  his  dead  friend,  this  Achilles,  though  goddess-born,  and 
goddess-taught,  gives  up  his  kingdom,  his  country,  and  his 
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life — casts  alike  the  innocent  and  guilty,  with  himself,  into 
one  gulf  of  slaughter,  and  dies  at  last  by  the  hand  of  the 
basest  of  his  adversaries. 

Is  not  this  a  mystery  of  life? 

115.  But  what,  then,  is  the  message  to  us  of  our  own  poet, 
and  searcher  of  hearts,  after  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Chris- 
tian faith  have  been  numbered  over  the  graves  of  men  ?  Are 
his  words  more  cheerful  than  the  Heathen's — is  his  hope 
more  near — his  trust  more  sure — his  reading  of  fate  more 
happy?  Ah,  no!  lie  differs  from  the  Heathen  poet  chiefly 
in  this — that  he  recognizes,  for  deliverance,  no  gods  nigh  at 
hand ;  and  that,  by  petty  chance — by  momentary  folly — by 
broken  message — by  fool's  tyranny — or  traitor's  snare,  the 
strongest  and  most  righteous  are  brought  to  their  ruin,  and 
perish  without  word  of  hope.  He  indeed,  as  part  of  his 
rendering  of  character,  ascribes  the  power  and  modesty  of 
habitual  devotion  to  the  gentle  and  the  just.  The  death-bed 
of  Katharine  is  bright  w'ith  visions  of  angels ;  and  the  great 
soldier-king,  standing  by  his  few  dead,  acknowledges  the 
presence  of  the  Hand  that  can  save  alike  by  many  or  by  few. 
Eut  observe  that  from  those  who  with  deepest  spirit,  meditate, 
and  with  deepest  passion,  mourn,  there  are  no  such  words  as 
these ;  nor  in  their  hearts  are  any  such  consolations.  Instead 
of  the  perpetual  sense  of  the  helpful  presence  of  the  Deity, 
which,  through  all  heathen  tradition,  is  the  source  of  heroic 
strength,  in  battle,  in  exile,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  we  find  only  in  the  great  Christian  poet,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  moral  law,  through  which  "  the  gods  are  just, 
and  of  our  pleasant  vices  make  instruments  to  scourge  us ;  " 
and  of  the  resolved  arbitration  of  the  destinies,  that  conclude 
into  precision  of  doom  what  we  feebly  and  blindly  began ; 
and  force  us,  when  our  indiscretion  serves  us,  and  our  deepest 
plots  do  pall,  to  the  confession,  that  "  there's  a  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  AvilL" 

Is  not  this  a  mystery  of  life  ? 

116.  Be  it  so,  then.  About  this  human  life  that  is  to  be, 
or  that  is,  the  wise  religious  men  tell  us  nothing  that  w^e  can. 
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trust ;  and  the  wise  contemplative  men,  nothing  that  can  give 
IIS  peace.  But  there  is  yet  a  third  class,  to  whom  we  may 
turn — the  wise  practical  men.  We  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  poets  who  sang  of  heaven,  and  they  have  told  iis  their 
dreams.  We  have  listened  to  the  poets  who  sang  of  earth, 
and  they  have  chanted  to  lis  dirges  and  words  of  despair. 
But  there  is  one  class  of  men  more : — men,  not  capable  of 
vision,  nor  sensitive  to  sorrow,  but  firm  of  purpose — prac- 
ticed in  business;  learned  in  all  that  can  be,  (by  handling,) 
known.  Men,  whose  hearts  and  hopes  are  wholly  in  this 
present  world,  from  whom,  therefore,  we  may  surely  learn, 
at  least,  how,  at  present,  conveniently  to  live  in  it.  What 
will  they  say  to  us,  or  show  us  by  example?  These  kings — 
these  councilors — these  statesmen  and  builders  of  kingdoms 
— these  capitalists  and  men  of  business,  who  weigh  the  earth, 
and  the  dust  of  it,  in  a  balance.  They  know  the  world, 
surely;  and  what  is  the  mystery  of  life  to  us,  is  none  to 
them.  They  can  surely  show  us  how  to  live,  while  we  live, 
and  to  gather  out  of  the  present  world  what  is  best. 

117.  I  think  I  can  best  tell  you  their  answer,  by  telling 
you  a  dream  I  had  once.  For  though  I  am  no  poet,  I  have 
dreams  sometimes : — I  dreamed  I  was  at  a  child's  May-day 
l^arty,  in  which  every  means  of  entertainment  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  by  a  wise  and  kind  host.  It  was  in  a  stately 
house,  with  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  it ;  and  the  children 
had  been  set  free  in  the  rooms  and  gardens,  with  no  care 
whatever  l)ut  how  to  pass  their  afternoon  rejoicingly.  .  They 
did  not,  indeed,  know  much  about  what  was  to  happen  next 
day;  and  some  of  them,  I  thought,  were  a  little  frightened, 
because  there  was  a  chance  of  their  being  sent  to  a  new  school 
where  there  were  examinations ;  but  they  kept  the  thoughts 
of  that  out  of  their  heads  as  well  as  they  could,  and  resolved 
to  enjoy  themselves.  The  house,  I  said,  was  in  a  beautiful 
garden,  and  in  the  garden  were  all  kinds  of  flowers ;  sweet, 
grassy  banks  for  rest ;  and  smooth  lawns  for  play ;  and 
pleasant  streams  and  woods ;  and  rocky  places  for  climbing. 
And  the  children  were  happy  for  a  little  while,  but  presently 
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they  separated  themselves  into  parties ;  and  then  each  party 
declared  it  would  have  a  piece  of  the  garden  for  its  own,  and 
that  none  of  the  others  should  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
piece.  Xext,  they  quarreled  violently  which  pieces  they 
would  have ;  and  at  last  the  boys  took  up  the  thing,  as  boys 
should  do,  "  practically,"  and  fought  in  the  flower-beds  till 
there  was  hardly  a  flower  left  standing;  then  they  trampled 
down  each  other's  bits  of  the  garden  out  of  spite ;  and  the 
girls  cried  till  they  could  cry  no  more;  and  so  they  all  lay 
down  at  last  breathless  in  the  ruin,  and  waited  for  the  time 
when  they  were  to  be  taken  home  in  the  evening.* 

118.  Meanwhile,  the  children  in  the  house  had  been 
making  themselves  happy  also  in  their  manner.  For  them, 
there  had  been  provided  every  kind  of  indoor  pleasure :  there 
was  music  for  them  to  dance  to ;  and  the  library  was  open, 
with  all  manner  of  amusing  books ;  and  there  was  a  museum 
full  of  the  most  curious  shells,  and  animals,  and  birds ;  and 
there  was  a  workshop,  with  lathes  and  carpenter's  tools,  for 
the  ingenious  boys;  and  there  were  pretty  fantastic  dresses, 
for  the  girls  to  dress  in ;  and  there  were  microscopes,  and 
kaleidoscopes ;  and  whatever  toys  a  child  could  fancy ;  and  a 
table,  in  the  dining-room,  loaded  with  everything  nice  to  eat. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  it  struck  two  or  three  of  the 
more  "  practical  "  children,  that  they  would  like  some  of  the 
brass-headed  nails  that  studded  the  chairs;  and  so  they  set 
to  work  to  pull  them  out.  Presently,  the  others,  who  were 
reading,  or  looking  at  shells,  took  a  fancy  to  do  the  like ;  and, 
in  a  little  while,  all  the  children,  nearly,  were  spraining  their 
fingers,  in  pulling  out  brass-headed  nails.  With  all  that  they 
could  pull  out,  they  were  not  satisfied;  and  then,  everybody 
wanted  some  of  somebody  else's.  And  at  last,  the  really 
practical  and  sensible  ones  declared,  that  nothing  was  of  any 
real  consequence,  that  afternoon,  except  to  get  plenty  of  brass- 
headed  nails ;   and  that  the  books,   and  the  cakes,  and  the 

*  I  have  sometimes  been  asked  what  this  means.  I  intended  it  to  set 
forth  the  wisdom  of  men  in  war  contending  for  Kingdoms,  and  what 
follows  to  set  forth  their  wisdom  in  peace,  contending  for  wealth. 
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microscopes  were  of  no  use  at  all  in  themselves,  but  only,  if 
they  could  be  exchanged  for  nail-heads.  And  at  last  they 
began  to  fight  for  nail-heads,  as  the  others  fought  for  the  bits 
of  garden.  Only  here  and  there,  a  despised  one  shrank  away 
into  a  corner,  and  tried  to  get  a  little  quiet  with  a  book,  in 
the  midst  of  the  noise;  but  all  the  practical  ones  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  counting  nail-heads  all  the  afternoon — even 
though  they  knew  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  carry  so  much 
as  one  brass  knob  away  with  them.  But  no — it  was — "  Who 
has  most  nails  ?  I  have  a  hundred,  and  you  have  fifty ;  or,  I 
have  a  thousand,  and  you  have  two.  I  must  have  as  many 
as  you  before  I  leave  the  house,  or  I  cannot  possibly  go  home 
in  peace."  At  last,  they  made  so  much  noise  that  I  awoke, 
and  thought  to  myself,  "  What  a  false  dream  that  is,  of 
children!''^  The  child  is  the  father  of  the  man;  and  wiser. 
Children  never  do  such  foolish  things.      Only  men  do. 

119.  But  there  is  yet  one  last  class  of  persons  to  be  inter- 
rogated. The  wise  religious  men  we  have  asked  in  vain ;  the 
wise  contemplative  men,  in  vain ;  the  wise  worldly  men,  in 
vain.  But  there  is  another  group  yet.  In  the  midst  of 
this  vanity  of  empty  religion — of  tragic  contemplation — of 
wrathful  and  wretched  ambition,  and  dispute  for  dust,  there 
is  yet  one  great  group  of  persons,  by  whom  all  these  disputers 
live — the  persons  who  have  determined,  or  have  had  it  by  a 
beneficent  Providence  determined  for  them,  that  they  will 
do  something  useful ;  that  whatever  may  be  prepared  for 
them  hereafter,  or  happen  to  them  here,  they  will,  at  least, 
deserve  the  food  that  God  gives  them  by  winning  it  honor- 
ably: and  that,  however  fallen  from  the  purity,  or  far  from 
the  peace,  of  Eden,  they  will  carry  out  the  duty  of  human 
dominion,  though  they  have  lost  its  felicity ;  and  dress  and 
keep  the  wilderness,  though  they  no  more  can  dress  or  keep 
the  garden. 

These, — hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water, — these, 
bent  under  burdens,  or  torn  of  scourges — these,  that  dig  and 
weave — that  plant  and  build ;  workers  in  wood,  and  in 
marble,  and  in  iron — by  whom  all  food,  clothing,  habitation, 
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fiirinturc,  and  means  of  delight  arc  produced,  for  tliemsclves, 
and  for  all  men  beside;  men,  whose  deeds  are  good,  though 
their  words  may  be  few;  men,  whose  lives  are  serviceable, 
be  they  never  so  short,  and  Avorthy  of  honor,  be  they  never  so 
humble ; — from  these,  surely,  at  least,  we  may  receive  some 
clear  message  of  teaching;  and  pierce,  for  an  instant,  into 
the  mystery  of  life,  and  of  its  arts, 

120.  Yes ;  from  these,  at  last,  we  do  receive  a  lesson.  But 
I  grieve  to  say,  or  rather — for  that  is  the  deeper  truth  of 
the  matter — I  rejoice  to  say — this  message  of  theirs  can  only 
be  received  by  joining  them — not  by  thinking  about  them. 

You  sent  for  me  to  talk  to  you  of  art ;  and  I  have  obeyed 
you  in  coming.  But  the  main  thing  I  have  to  tell  you  is, — • 
that  art  must  not  be  talked  about.  The  fact  that  there  is 
talk  about  it  at  all,  signifies  that  it  is  ill  done,  or  cannot  be 
done.  ISTo  true  painter  ever  speaks,  or  ever  has  spoken, 
much  of  his  art.  The  greatest  speak  nothing.  Even  Rey- 
nolds is  no  exception,  for  he  wrote  of  all  that  he  could  not 
himself  do,  and  was  utterly  silent  respecting  all  that  he 
himself  did. 

The  moment  a  man  can  really  do  his  work  he  becomes 
speechless  about  it.  All  words  become  idle  to  him — all 
theories. 

121.  Does  a  bird  need  to  theorize  about  building  its  nest, 
or  boast  of  it  when  built  ?  All  good  work  is  essentially  done 
that  way — without  hesitation,  without  difficulty,  without 
boasting;  and  in  the  doers  of  the  best,  there  is  an  inner  i 
and  involuntary  power  which  approximates  literally  to  the 
instinct  of  an  animal — nay,  I  am  certain  that  in  the  most 
perfect  human  artists,  reason  does  not  supersede  instinct, 
but  is  added  to  an  instinct  as  much  more  divine  than  thaU 
of  the  lower  animals  as  the  human  body  is  more  beautiful 
than  theirs;  that  a  great  singer  sings  not  with  less  instinct 
than  the  nightingale,  but  with  more-^-only  more  various, 
applicable,  and  governable;  that  a  great  architect  does  not 
build  with  less  instinct  than  the  beaver  or  the  bee,  but  with 
more — with  an  innate  cunning  of  proportion  that  embraces 
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all  beauty,  and  a  divine  ingenuity  of  skill  that  improvises  all 
construction.  But  be  that  as  it  may — be  the  instinct  less  or 
more  than  that  of  inferior  animals — like  or  unlike  theirs, 
still  the  human  art  is  dependent  on  that  first,  and  then  upon 
an  amount  of  practice,  of  science, — and  of  imagination  dis- 
ciplined by  thought,  which  the  true  possessor  of  it  knows  to 
be  incommunicable,  and  the  true  critic  of  it,  inexplicable, 
except  through  long  process  of  laborious  years.  That  jour- 
ney of  life's  conquest,  in  which  hills  over  hills,  and  Alps  on 
Alps  arose,  and  sank, — do  you  think  you  can  make  another 
trace  it  painlessly,  by  talking  ?  ^Vhy,  you  cannot  even  carry 
us  up  an  Alp,  by  talking.  You  can  guide  us  up  it,  step  by 
step,  no  otherwise — even  so,  best  silently.  You  girls,  who 
have  been  among  the  hills,  know  how  the  bad  guide  chatters 
and  gesticulates,  and  it  is  "  Put  your  foot  here ;  "  and  "  Mind 
how  you  balance  yourself  there ;  "  but  the  good  guide  walks 
on  quietly,  without  a  word,  only  with  his  eyes  on  you  when 
need  is,  and  his  arm  like  an  iron  bar,  if  need  be. 

122.  In  that  slow  way,  also,  art  can  be  taught — if  you 
have  faith  in  your  guide,  and  will  let  his  arm  be  to  you  as 
an  iron  bar  when  need  is.  But  in  what  teacher  of  art  have 
you  such  faith  ?  Certainly  not  in  me ;  for,  as  I  told  you  at 
first,  I  know  well  enough  it  is  only  because  you  think  I  can 
talk,  not  because  you  think  I  know  my  business,  that  you  let 
me  speak  to  you  at  all.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  anything  that 
seemed  to  you  strange  you  would  not  believe  it,  and  yet  it 
would 'onlv  be  in  telling-  vou  stranoe  thinas  that  I  could  be 
of  use  to  you.  I  could  be  of  great  use  to  you — infinite  use — 
with  brief  saying,  if  you  would  believe  it ;  but  you  would 
not,  just  because  the  thing  that  would  be  of  real  use  would 
displease  you.  You  are  all  wild,  for  instance,  with  admira- 
tion of  Gustave  Dore.  Well,  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you,  in 
the  strongest  terms  I  could  use,  that  Gustave  Dore's  art  was 
bad — bad,  not  in  weakness, — not  in  failure, — but  bad  with 
dreadful  power — the  power  of  the  Furies  and  the  Harpies 
mingled,  enraging,  and  polluting;  that  so  long  as  you  looked 
at  it,  no  perception  of  pure  or  beautiful  art  was  possible  for 
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jou.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that !  What  would  he  the 
use  ?  Would  you  look  at  Gustavo  Dore  less  ?  Rather,  more, 
I  fancy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  soon  put  you  into  good 
humor  with  me,  if  I  chose.  I  know  well  enough  what  you 
like,  and  how  to  praise  it  to  your  better  liking.  I  could  talk 
to  you  about  moonlight,  and  twilight,  and  spring  flowers, 
and  autumn  leaves,  and  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael — how 
motherly !  and  the  Sibyls  of  Michael  Angelo — how  majestic ! 
and  the  Saints  of  Angelico — how  pious !  and  the  Cherubs  of 
Correggio — how  delicious !  Old  as  I  am,  I  could  play  you  a 
tune  on  the  harp  yet,  that  you  would  dance  to.  But  neither 
you  nor  I  should  be  a  bit  the  better  or  wiser ;  or,  if  we  were, 
our  increased  wisdom  could  be  of  no  practical  effect.  For, 
indeed,  the  arts,  as  regards  teachableness,  differ  from  the 
sciences  also  in  this,  that  their  power  is  founded  not  merely 
on  facts  which  can  be  communicated,  but  on  dispositions 
which  require  to  be  created.  Art  is  neither  to  be  achieved 
by  effort  of  thinking,  nor  explained  by  accuracy  of  speaking. 
It  is  the  instinctive  and  necessary  result  of  power,  which  can 
only  be  develoj^ed  through  the  mind  of  successive  generations, 
and  which  finally  burst  into  life  under  social  conditions  as 
slow  of  growth  as  the  faculties  they  regulate.  Whole  eras 
of  mighty  history  are  summed,  and  the  passions  of  dead 
myriads  are  concentrated,  in  the  existence  of  a  noble  art; 
and  if  that  noble  art  were  among  us,  we  should  feel  it  and 
rejoice;  not  caring  in  the  least  to  hear  lectures  on  it;  and 
since  it  is  not  among  us,  be  assured  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
root  of  it,  or,  at  least,  to  the  place  where  the  stock  of  it  is 
yet  alive,  and  the  branches  began  to  die. 

123.  And  now,  may  I  have  your  pardon  for  pointing  out, 
partly  with  reference  to  matters  which  are  at  this  time  of 
greater  moment  than  the  arts — that  if  we  undertook  such 
recession  to  the  vital  germ  of  national  arts  that  have  decayed, 
we  should  find  a  more  singular  arrest  of  their  power  in 
Ireland  than  in  any  other  European  country  ?  For  in  the 
eighth  century  Ireland  possessed  a  school  of  art  in  her  manu- 
scripts  and   sculpture,   which,   in   many  of    its   qualities — ■ 
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apparently  in  all  essential  qualities  of  decorative  invention — 
was  quite  without  rival ;  seeming  as  if  it  might  have  advanced 
to  the  highest  triumphs  in  architecture  and  in  painting.  But 
there  was  one  fatal  flaw  in  its  nature,  by  which  it  was  stayed, 
and  staved  with  a  conspicuousness  of  pause  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel :  so  that,  long  ago,  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
European  schools  from  infancy  to  strength,  I  chose  for  the 
students  of  Kensington,  in  a  lecture  since  published,  two 
characteristic  examples  of  early  art,  of  equal  skill ;  but  in 
the  one  case,  skill  which  was  progressive — in  the  other,  skill 
which  was  at  pause.  In  the  one  case,  it  was  work  receptive 
of  correction — hungry  for  correction ;  and  in  the  other,  work 
which  inherently  rejected  correction.  I  chose  for  them  a 
corrigible  Eve,  and  an  incorrigible  Angel,  and  I  grieve  to 
say  that  the  incorrigible  Angel  was  also  an  Irish  Angel !  * 

124.  And  the  fatal  difference  lay  wholly  in  this.  In  both 
pieces  of  art  there  was  an  equal  falling  short  of  the  needs 
of  fact ;  but  the  Lombardic  Eve  knew  she  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  the  Irish  Angel  thought  himself  all  right.  The  eager 
Lombardic  sculptor,  though  firmly  insisting  on  his  childish 
idea,  yet  showed  in  the  irregiilar  broken  touches  of  the  fea- 
tures, and  the  imperfect  struggle  for  softer  lines  in  the  form, 
a  perception  of  beauty  and  law  that  he  could  not  render ; 
there  was  the  strain  of  effort,  under  conscious  imperfection, 
in  every  line.  But  the  Irish  missal-painter  had  drawn  his 
angel  with  no  sense  of  failure,  in  happy  complacency,  and 
put  red  dots  into  the  palm  of  each  hand,  and  rounded  the 
eyes  into  perfect  circles,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  left  the  mouth 
out  altogether,  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  himself. 

125.  May  I  without  offence  ask  you  to  consider  whether 
this  mode  of  arrest  in  ancient  Irish  art  may  not  be  indicative 
of  points  of  character  which  even  yet,  in  some  measure,  arrest 
your  national  power  ?  I  have  seen  much  of  Irish  character, 
and  have  watched  it  closely,  for  I  have  also  much  loved  it. 
And  I  think  the  form  of  failure  to  which  it  is  most  liable 
is  this, — that  being  generous-hearted,  and  wholly  intending 

*  See  "  The  Two  Patlis,"  §§  28  et  seq. 
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always  to  do  riglit,  it  does  not  attend  to  the  external  laws 
of  right,  but  thinks  it  must  necessarily  do  right  because  it 
means  to  do  so,  and  therefore  docs  wrong  without  finding  it 
out ;  and  then,  when  the  consequences  of  its  wrong  come  upon 
it,  or  upon  others  connected  with  it,  it  cannot  conceive  that 
the  wrong  is  in  anywise  of  its  causing  or  of  its  doing,  but 
flies  into  w'rath,  and  a  strange  agony  of  desire  for  justice,  as 
feeling  itself  wholly  innocent,  which  leads  it  farther  astray, 
until  there  is  nothing  that  it  is  not  capable  of  doing  with  a 
good  conscience. 

126.  But  mind,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  past  or 
present  relations  between  Ireland  and  England,  you  have 
been  wrong,  and  we  right.  Far  from  that,  I  believe  that  in 
all  great  questions  of  principle,  and  in  all  details  of  adminis- 
tration of  law,  you  have  been  usually  right,  and  w'e  wrong; 
sometimes  in  misunderstanding  you,  sometimes  in  resolute 
iniquity  to  you.  IsTevertheless,  in  all  disputes  between  states, 
though  the  stronger  is  nearly  always  mainly  in  the  wrong,  the 
weaker  is  often  so  in  a  minor  degree ;  and  I  think  we  some- 
times admit  the  possibility  of  our  being  in  error,  and  you 
never  do. 

127.  And  now,  returning  to  the  broader  question,  what 
these  arts  and  labors  of  life  have  to  teach  us  of  its  mystery, 
this  is  the  first  of  their  lessons — that  the  more  beautiful  the 
art,  the  more  it  is  essentially  the  work  of  people  who  feel 
themselves  wrong;- — who  are  striving  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
law,  and  the  grasp  of  a  loveliness,  which  they  have  not  yet 
attained,  which  they  feel  even  farther  and  farther  from 
attaining  the  more  they  strive  for  it.  And  yet,  in  still  deeper 
sense,  it  is  the  work  of  people  who  know  also  that  they  are 
right.  The  very  sense  of  inevitable  error  from  their  pur- 
pose marks  the  perfectness  of  that  purpose,  and  the  con- 
tinued sense  of  failure  arises  from  the  continued  opening 
of  the  eyes  more  clearly  to  all  the  sacredest  laws  of  truth. 

128.  This  is  one  lesson.  The  second  is  a  very  plain,  and 
greatly  precious  one:  namely — that  whenever  the  arts  and 
labors  of  life  are  fulfilled  in  this  sj^irit  of  striving  against 
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misrule,  and  doing  whatever  we  have  to  do  honorably  and 
perfectly,  they  invariably  bring  happiness,  as  much  as  seems 
possible  to  the  nature  of  man.  In  all  other  paths  by  which 
that  happiness  is  pursued  there  is  disappointment,  or  destruc- 
tion :  for  ambition  and  for  passion  there  is  no  rest — no 
fruition ;  the  fairest  pleasures  of  youth  perish  in  a  darkness 
greater  than  their  past  light :  and  the  loftiest  and  purest 
love  too  often  does  but  inflame  the  cloud  of  life  with  endless 
fire  of  pain.  But,  ascending  from  lowest  to  highest,  through 
every  scale  of  human  industry,  that  industry  worthily  fol- 
lowed, gives  peace.  Ask  the  laborer  in  the  field,  at  the  forge, 
or  in  tlie  mine ;  ask  the  patient,  delicate-fingered  artisan,  or 
the  strong-armed,  fiery-hearted  worker  in  bronze,  and  in 
marble,  and  with  the  colors  of  light ;  and  none  of  these,  who 
are  true  workmen,  will  ever  tell  you,  that  they  have  found 
the  law  of  heaven  an  unkind  one — that  in  the  sweat  of  their 
face  they  should  eat  bread,  till  they  return  to  the  ground ; 
nor  that  they  ever  found  it  an  unrewarded  obedience,  if, 
indeed,  it  was  rendered  faithfully  to  the  command — "  What- 
soever thy  hand  fiudeth  to  do — do  it  with  thy  might." 

129.  These  are  the  two  great  and  constant  lessons  which 
our  laborers  teach  us  of  the  mystery  of  life.  But  there  is 
another,  and  a  sadder  one,  which  they  cannot  teach  us,  which 
we  must  read  on  their  tombstones. 

"  Do  it  with  thy  might."  There  have  been  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  human  creatures  who  have  obeyed  this  law — who 
have  put  everj  breath  and  nerve  of  their  being  into  its  toil — 
who  have  devoted  every  hour,  and  exhausted  every  faculty — 
who  have  bequeathed  their  unaccomplished  thoughts  at  death 
— who,  being  dead,  have  yet  spoken,  by  majesty  of  memory, 
and  strength  of  example.  And,  at  last,  what  has  all  this 
"  Might  "  of  humanity  accomplished,  in  six  thousand  years 
of  labor  and  sorrow?  What  has  it  done?  Take  the  three 
chief  occupations  and  arts  of  men,  one  by  one,  and  count  their 
achievements.  Begin  with  the  first — the  lord  of  them  all — 
Agriculture.  Six  thousand  years  have  passed  since  we  were 
set  to  till  the  ground,  from  which  we  were  taken.     How 
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mucli  of  it  is  tilled  ?  How  nuich  of  that  which  is,  wisely 
or  well  ?  In  the  very  center  and  chief  garden  of  Europe — 
where  the  two  forms  of  parent  Christianity  have  had  their 
fortresses — M'here  the  noble  Catholics  of  the  Forest  Cantons, 
and  the  noble  Protestants  of  the  Vaudois  valleys,  have  main- 
tained, for  dateless  ages,  their  faiths  and  liberties — there 
the  unchecked  Alpine  rivers  yet  run  wild  in  devastation ; 
and  the  marshes,  which  a  few  hundred  men  could  redeem 
with  a  year's  labor,  still  blast  their  helpless  inhabitants  into 
fevered  idiotism.  That  is  so,  in  the  center  of  Europe ! 
"While,  on  the  near  coast  of  Africa,  once  the  Garden  of  the 
Ilesperides,  an  Arab  woman,  but  a  few  sunsets  since,  att) 
her  child,  for  famine.  And,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the 
East  at  our  feet,  we,  in  our  own  dominion,  could  not  find  a 
few  grains  of  rice,  for  a  people  that  asked  of  us  no  more ;  but 
stood  by,  and  saw  five  hundred  thousand  of  them  perish  of 
hunger. 

130.  Then,  after  agriculture,  the  art  of  kings,  take  tho 
next  head  of  human  arts — Weaving;  the  art  of  queens, 
honored  of  all  noble  Heathen  women,  in  the  person  of  their 
virgin  goddess — honored  of  all  Hebrew  women,  by  the  word 
of  their  wisest  king — "  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle, 
and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff;  she  stretcheth  out  her  hand 
to  the  jDOor.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household, 
for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She  maketh 
herself  covering  of  tapestry ;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 
She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it,  and  delivereth  girdles 
to  the  merchant."  What  have  we  done  in  all  these  thousands 
of  years  with  this  bright  art  of  Greek  maid  and  Christian 
matron?  Six  thousand  years  of  weaving,  and  have  "we 
learned  to  weave  ?  Might  not  every  naked  wall  have  been 
purple  with  tapestry,  and  every  feeble  breast  fenced  with 
sweet  colors  from  the  cold  ?  What  have  we  done  ?  Our 
fingers  are  too  few,  it  seems,  to  twist  together  some  poor 
covering  for  our  bodies.  We  set  our  streams  to  work  for  us, 
and  choke  the  air  with  fire,  to  turn  our  spinning-wheels — and, 

ire  we  yet  clothed?     Are  not  the  streets  of  the  capitals  of 
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Europe  foul  -with  sale  of  cast  clouts  and  rotten  rags  ?  Is  not 
the  beauty  of  your  sweet  children  left  in  wretchedness  of 
disgrace,  while,  with  better  honor,  nature  clothes  the  brood 
of  the  bird  in  its  nest,  and  the  suckling  of  the  wolf  in  her 
den  ?  And  does  not  every  winter's  snow  robe  what  you  have 
not  robed,  and  shroud  what  you  have  not  shrouded ;  and 
every  winter's  wind  bear  up  to  heaven  its  wasted  souls,  to 
"witness  against  you  hereafter,  by  the  voice  of  their  Christ, — 
"  I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not  "  ? 

131.  Lastly — take  the  Art  of  Building — the  strongest — 
proudest — most  orderly — most  enduring  of  the  arts  of  man ; 
that  of  which  the  produce  is  in  the  surest  manner  accumula- 
tive, and  need  not  perish,  or  be  replaced ;  but  if  once  well 
done,  will  stand  more  strongly  than  the  unbalanced  rocks — 
more  prevalently  than  the  crumbling  hills.  The  art  which  is 
associated  with  all  civic  pride  and  sacred  principle ;  with 
which  men  record  their  power — satisfy  their  enthusiasm — 
make  sure  their  defence — define  and  make  dear  their  habita- 
tion. And  in  six  thousand  years  of  building,  what  have  we 
done  ?  Of  the  greater  part  of  all  that  skill  and  strength,  no 
vestige  is  left,  but  fallen  stones,  that  encumber  the  fields  and 
impede  the  streams.  But,  from  this  waste  of  disorder,  and  of 
time,  and  of  rage,  what  is  left  to  us  ?  Constructive  and  pro- 
gressive creatures,  that  we  are,  with  ruling  brains,  and  form- 
ing hands,  capable  of  fellowship,  and  thirsting  for  fame,  can 
we  not  contend,  in  comfort,  with  the  insects  of  the  forest,  or, 
in  achievement,  with  the  worm  of  the  sea  ?  The  white  surf 
rages  in  vain  against  the  ramparts  built  by  poor  atoms  of 
scarcely  nascent  life ;  but  only  ridges  of  formless  ruin  mark 
the  places  where  once  dwelt  our  noblest  multitudes.  The 
ant  and  the  moth  have  cells  for  each  of  their  young,  but  our 
little  ones  lie  in  festering  heaps,  in  homes  that  consume  them 
like  graves ;  and  night  by  night,  from  the  corners  of  our 
streets,  rises  up  the  cry  of  the  homeless — "  I  w^as  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  not  in." 

132.  Must  it  be  always  thus?  Is  our  life  for  ever  to  be 
without  profit — without  possession  ?     Shall  the  strength  of 
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its  meliorations  be  as  barren  as  deatb ;  or  cast  away  their 
labor,  as  the  wild  fio-tree  casts  her  untimely  figs  ?  Is  it  all 
a  dream  then' — the  desire  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life — 
or,  if  it  be,  might  we  not  live  in  nobler  dream  than  this  ? 
The  poets  and  prophets,  the  wise  men,  and  the  scribes,  though 
they  have  told  us  nothing  about  a  life  to  come,  have  told  us 
much  about  the  life  that  is  now.  They  have  had — they  also, 
— their  dreams,  and  we  have  laughed  at  them.  They  have 
dreamed  of  mercy,  and  of  justice;  they  have  dreamed  of 
peace  and  good-will ;  they  have  dreamed  of  labor  undisap- 
pointed,  and  of  rest  undisturbed ;  they  have  dreamed  of 
fulness  in  harvest,  and  overflowing  in  store;  they  have 
dreamed  of  wisdom  in  council,  and  of  providence  in  law ;  of 
gladness  of  parents,  and  strength  of  children,  and  glory  of 
gray  hairs.  And  at  these  visions  of  theirs  we  have  mocked, 
and  held  them  for  idle  and  vain,  unreal  and  unaccomplish- 
able.  What  have  we  accomplished  with  our  realities  ?  Is 
this  what  has  come  of  our  worldly  wisdom,  tried  against  their 
folly  ?  this,  our  mightiest  possible,  against  their  impotent 
ideal  ?  or,  have  we  only  wandered  among  the  spectra  of  a 
baser  felicity,  and  chased  phantoms  of  the  tombs,  instead  of 
visions  of  the  Almighty ;  and  walked  after  the  imaginations 
of  our  evil  hearts,  instead  of  after  the  counsels  of  Eternity, 
until  our  lives — not  in  the  likeness  of  the  cloud  of  heaven, 
but  of  the  smoke  of  hell — have  become  "  as  a  vapor,  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away  ? " 

133.  Does  it  vanish  then  ?  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — sure, 
that  the  nothingness  of  the  grave  w'ill  be  a  rest  from  this 
troubled  nothingness;  and  that  the  coiling  shadow,  which 
disquiets  itself  in  vain,  cannot  change  into  the  smoke  of  the 
torment  that  ascends  for  ever  ?  Will  any  answer  that  they 
are  sure  of  it,  and  that  there  is  no  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  desire, 
nor  labor,  whither  they  go  ?  Be  it  so :  will  you  not,  then, 
make  as  sure  of  the  Life  that  now  is,  as  you  are  of  the  Death 
that  is  to  come  ?  Your  hearts  are  wholly  in  this  world — will 
you  not  give  them  to  it  wisely,  as  well  as  perfectly  ?  And 
see,  first  of  all,  that  you  have  hearts,  and  sound  hearts,  too, 
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to  give.  Because  you  have  no  heaven  to  look  for,  is  that 
any  reason  that  vou  should  remain  ignorant  of  this  wonderful 
and  infinite  earth,  which  is  firmly  and  instantly  given  you 
in  possession?  Although  your  days  are  numbered,  and  the 
following  darkness  sure,  is  it  necessary  that  you  should  share 
the  degradation  of  the  brute,  because  you  are  condemned  to 
its  mortality ;  or  live  the  life  of  the  moth,  and  of  the  worm, 
because  you  are  to  companion  them  in  the  dust  ?  Xot  so ; 
we  may  have  but  a  few  thousands  of  days  to  spend,  perhaps 
hundreds  only — perhaps  tens;  nay,  the  longest  of  our  time 
and  best,  looked  back  on,  will  be  but  as  a  moment,  as  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye;  still  we  are  men,  not  insects;  we  are 
living  spirits,  not  passing  clouds.  ,"  He  maketh  the  winds 
His  messengers ;  the  momentary  fire.  His  minister ;  "  and 
shall  we  do  less  than  these  9  Let  us  do  the  work  of  men 
while  we  bear  the  form  of  them  ;  and,  as  we  snatch  our  narrow 
portion  of  time  out  of  Eternity,  snatch  also  our  narrow 
inheritance  of  passion  out  of  Immortality — even  though  our 
lives  he  as  a  vapor,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
vanisheth  away. 

134.  But  there  are  some  of  you  who  believe  not  this — who 
think  this  cloud  of  life  has  no  such  close — that  it  is  to  float, 
revealed  and  illumined,  upon  the  floor  of  heaven,  in  the  day 
when  He  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him. 
Some  day,  you  believe,  within  these  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
years,  for  every  one  of  us  the  judgment  will  be  set,  and  the 
books  opened.  If  that  be  true,  far  more  than  that  must  be 
true.  Is  there  but  one  day  of  judgment  I  Why,  for  us  every 
day  is  a  day  of  judgment — every  day  is  a  Dies  Inp,  and 
writes  its  irrevocable  verdict  in  the  flame  of  its  West.  Think 
you  that  judg-ment  waits  till  the  doors  of  the  grave  are 
opened  ?  It  waits  at  the  doors  of  your  houses — it  waits  at 
the  corners  of  your  streets;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  judgment 
— the  insects  that  we  crush  are  our  judges— the  moments  we 
fret  away  are  our  judges — the  elements  that  feed  us,  judge, 
as  they  minister — and  the  pleasures  that  deceive  us,  judge, 
as  they  indulge.     Let  us,  for  our  lives,  do  the  work  of  Men 
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while  we  bear  the  form  of  them,  if  indeed  those  lives  are  Not 
as  a  vapor,  and  do  Not  vanish  away. 

135.  "  The  work  of  men  " — and  what  is  that  ?  Well,  we 
may  any  of  us  know  very  quickly,  on  the  condition  of  being 
wholly  ready  to  do  it.  But  many  of  us  are  for  the  most  part 
thinking,  not  of  what  w^e  are  to  do,  but  of  what  we  are  to 
get ;  and  the  best  of  us  are  sunk  into  the  sin  of  Ananias,  and 
it  is  a  mortal  one — we  want  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price; 
and  we  continually  talk  of  taking  up  our  cross,  as  if  the 
only  harm  in  a  cross  was  the  weight  of  it — as  if  it  was  only 
a  thing  to  be  carried,  instead  of  to  be — crucified  upon. 
"  They  that  are  His  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  affec- 
tions and  lusts."  Does  that  mean,  think  you,  that  in  time 
of  national  distress,  of  religious  trial,  of  crisis  for  every 
interest  and  hope  of  humanity — none  of  us  will  cease  jesting, 
none  cease  idling,  none  put  themselves  to  any  wholesome 
work,  none  take  so  much  as  a  tag  of  lace  off  their  footmen's 
coats,  to  save  the  world  ?  Or  does  it  rather  mean,  that  they 
are  ready  to  leave  houses,  lands,  and  kindreds — yes,  and  life, 
if  need  be  i  Life  I — some  of  us  are  ready  enough  to  throw 
that  away,  joyless  as  we  have  made  it.  But  ''  station  in 
Life" — how  many  of  us  are  ready  to  quit  that?  Is  it  not 
always  the  great  objection,  where  there  is  question  of  finding 
something  useful  to  do — ''  We  cannot  leave  our  stations  in 
Life"? 

Those  of  us  who  really  cannot — that  is  to  say,  who  can 
only  maintain  themselves  by  continuing  in  some  business  or 
salaried  office,  have  already  something  to  do ;  and  all  that 
they  have  to  see  to  is,  that  they  do  it  honestly  and  with  all 
their  might.  But  with  most  people  who  use  that  apology, 
"  remaining  in  the  station  of  life  to  which  Providence  has 
called  them  "  means  keeping  all  the  carriages,  and  all  the 
footmen  and  large  houses  they  can  possibly  pay  for;  and, 
once  for  all,  I  say  that  if  ever  Providence  did  put  them  into 
stations  of  that  sort — which  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  certainty 
— Providence  is  just  now  very  distinctly  calling  them  out 
again.     Levi's  station  in  life  was  the  receipt  of  custom;  and 
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Peter's,  the  shore  of  Galilee ;  and  Paul's,  the  ante-chambers 
of  the  High  Priest, — which  "  station  in  life  "  each  had  to 
leave,  with  brief  notice. 

And,  whatever  our  station  in  life  may  be,  at  this  crisis, 
those  of  us  who  mean  to  fulfil  our  dutv  ought  first  to  live 
on  as  little  as  we  can ;  and,  secondly,  to  do  all  the  wholesome 
work  for  it  we  can,  and  to  spend  all  we  can  spare  in  doing 
all  the  sure  good  we  can. 

And  sure  good  is,  first  in  feeding  people,  then  in  dressing 
people,  then  in  lodging  people,  and  lastly  in  rightly  pleasing 
people,  with  arts,  or  sciences,  or  any  other  subject  of  thought. 

136.  I  say  first  in  feeding;  and,  once  for  all,  do  not  let 
yourselves  be  deceived  by  any  of  the  common  talk  of  "  indis- 
criminate charity."  The  order  to  us  is  not  to  feed  the 
deserving  hungry,  nor  the  industrious  hungry,  nor  the  ami- 
able and  well-intentioned  hungry,  but  simply  to  feed  the 
hungry.  It  is  quite  true,  infallibly  true,  that  if  any  man 
will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat — think  of  that,  and  every 
time  you  sit  down  to  your  dinner,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  say 
solemnly,  before  you  ask  a  blessing,  "  How  much  work  have 
I  done  to-day  for  my  dinner  ?  "  But  the  proper  way  to 
enforce  that  order  on  those  below  you,  as  well  as  on  your- 
selves, is  not  to  leave  vagabonds  and  honest  people  to  starve 
together,  but  very  distinctly  to  discern  and  seize  your  vaga- 
bond ;  and  shut  your  vagabond  up  out  of  honest  people's  way, 
and  very  sternly  then  see  that,  until  he  has  worked,  he  does 
not  eat.  But  the  first  thing  is  to  be  sure  you  have  the  food 
to  give ;  and,  therefore,  to  enforce  the  organization  of  vast 
activities  in  agriculture  and  in  commerce,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  wholesomest  food,  and  proper  storing  and  distri- 
bution of  it,  so  that  no  famine  shall  any  more  be  possible 
among  civilized  beings.  There  is  plenty  of  work  in  this 
business  alone,  and  at  once,  for  any  number  of  people  who 
like  to  engage  in  it. 

137.  Secondly,  dressing  people — that  is  to  say,  urging 
every  one  within  reach  of  your  influence  to  be  always  neat 
and  clean,  and  giving  them  means  of  being  so.     In  so  far  as 
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tlioy  absolutely  refuse,  you  must  give  up  the  effort  with 
respect  to  them,  only  taking  care  that  no  children  within 
your  sphere  of  influence  shall  any  more  he  brought  up  with 
such  habits ;  and  that  every  person  who  is  willing  to  dress 
with  propriety  shall  have  encouragement  to  do  so.  And  the 
first  absolutely  necessary  step  towards  this  is  the  gradual 
adoption  of  a  consistent  dress  for  different  ranks  of  persons, 
so  that  their  rank  shall  be  known  by  their  dress;  and  the 
restriction  of  the  changes  of  fashion  Avithin  certain  limits. 
All  which  appears  for  the  present  quite  impossible;  but  it 
is  only  so  far  even  difficult  as  it  is  difficult  to  conquer  our 
vanity,  frivolity,  and  desire  to  appear  what  we  are  not.  And 
it  is  not,  nor  ever  shall  be,  creed  of  mine,  that  these  mean 
and  shallow  vices  are  unconquerable  by  Christian  women. 

138.  And  then,  thirdly,  lodging"  people,  which  you  may 
think  should  have  been  put  first,  but  I  put  it  third,  because 
we  must  feed  and  clothe  people  where  we  find  them,  and 
lodge  them  afterwards.  And  providing  lodgment  for  them 
means  a  great  deal  of  vigorous  legislature,  and  cutting 
down  of  vested  interests  that  stand  in  the  way,  and  after 
that,  or  before  that,  so  far  as  we  can  get  it,  thorough  san- 
itary and  remedial  action  in  the  houses  that  Ave  have;  and 
then  the  building  of  more,  strongly,  beautifully,  and  in 
groups  of  limited  extent,  kept  in  proportion  to  their  streams, 
and  walled  round,  so  that  there  may  be  no  festering  and 
wretched  suburb  anywhere,  but  clean  and  busy  street  within, 
and  the  open  country  without,  Avith  a  belt  of  beautiful  garden 
and  orchard  round  the  walls,  so  that  from  any  part  of  the  city 
perfectly  fresh  air  and  grass,  and  sight  of  far  horizon,  might 
be  reachable  in  a  feAV  minutes'  Avalk.  This  the  final  aim ; 
but  in  immediate  action  cA^ery  minor  and  possible  good  to  be 
instantly  done,  when,  and  as,  Ave  can ;  roofs  mended  that 
have  holes  in  them — fences  patched  that  have  gaps  in  them — 
walls  buttressed  that  totter- — and  floors  propped  that  shake ; 
cleanliness  and  order  enforced  with  our  oAvn  hands  and  eyes, 
till  we  are  breathless,  every  day.  And  all  the  fine  arts  will 
healthily  follow.     I  myself  have  washed  a  flight  of  stone 
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stairs  all  down,  Avitli  bucket  and  broom,  in  a  Savoy  inn,  where 
they  hadn't  washed  their  stairs  since  they  first  went  up  them ; 
and  I  never  made  a  better  sketch  than  that  afternoon. 

139.  These,  then,  are  the  three  first  needs  of  civilized  Yiie; 
and  the  law  for  every  Christian  man  and  woman  is,  that  they 
shall  be  in  direct  service  towards  one  of  these  three  needs,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  their  own  special  occupation,  and 
if  they  have  no  special  business,  then  wholly  in  one  of  these 
services.  And  out  of  such  exertion  in  plain  duty  all  other 
good  will  come ;  for  in  this  direct  contention  wnth  material 
evil,  you  will  find  out  the  real  nature  of  all  evil^  you  will 
discern  by  the  various  kinds  of  resistance,  what  is  really  the 
fault  and  main  antagonism  to  good ;  also  you  will  find  the 
most  unexpected  helps  and  profound  lessons  given,' and  truths 
will  come  thus  down  to  us  which  the  speculation  of  all  our 
lives  would  never  have  raised  us  up  to.  You  will  find  nearly 
every  educational  problem  solved,  as  soon  as  you  truly  want 
to  do  something;  everybody  will  become  of  use  in  their  own 
fittest  way,  and  will  learn  what  is  best  for  them  to  know  in 
that  use.  Competitive  examination  will  then,  and  not  till 
then,  be  wholesome,  because  it  will  be  daily,  and  calm,  and 
in  practice ;  and  on  these  familiar  arts,  and  minute,  but 
certain  and  serviceable  knowledges,  will  be  surely  edified 
and  sustained  the  greater  arts  and  splendid  theoretical 
sciences. 

140.  But  much  more  than  this.  On  such  holy  and  simple 
practice  will  be  founded,  indeed,  at  last,  an  infallible  religion. 
The  greatest  of  all  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  the  most  terrible, 
is  the  corruption  of  even  the  sincerest  religion,  which  is  not 
daily  founded  on  rational,  effective,  humble,  and  helpful 
action.  Helpful  action,  observe !  for  there  is  just  one  law, 
which,  obeyed,  keeps  all  religions  pure — forgotten,  makes 
them  all  false.  Whenever  in  any  religious  faith,  dark  or 
bright,  we  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  upon  the  points  in  which 
we  differ  from  other  people,  we  are  wrong,  and  in  the  devil's 
power !  That  is  the  essence  of  the  Pharisee's  thanksgiving — 
"  Lord,  I  thank  Tliee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."     At 
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every  moment  of  our  lives  we  should  be  trying  to  find  out, 
not  in  what  we  differ  from  other  people,  but  in  what  we 
agree  with  them;  and  the  moment  we  find  we  can  agree  as 
to. anything  that  should  be  done,  kind  or  good,  (and  who  but 
fools  couldn't?)  then  do  it;  push  at  it  together:  you  can't 
quarrel  in  a  side-by-side  push ;  but  the  moment  that  even  the 
best  men  stop  pushing,  and  begin  talking,  they  mistake  their 
pugnacity  for  piety,  and  it's  all  over.     I  wdll  not  speak  of 
the  crimes  which  in  past  times  have  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  nor  of  the  follies  which  are  at  this  hour  held 
to  be  consistent  wath  obedience  to  Him ;  but  I  will  speak  of 
the  morbid  corruption  and  waste  of  vital  power  in  religious 
sentiment,  by  which  the  pure  strength  of  that  Avhich  should 
be  the  guiding  soul  of    every  nation,   the  splendor  of    its 
youthful  manhood,  and  spotless  light  of  its  maidenhood,  is 
averted  or  cast  away.     You  may  see  continually  girls  who 
have  never  been  taught   to  do  a   single  useful  thing  thor- 
oughly ;  who  cannot  sew,  who  cannot  cook,  who  cannot  cast 
an  account,  nor  prepare  a  medicine,   whose  whole  life  has 
been  passed  either  in  play  or  in  pride;  3'ou  will  find  girls 
like  these,  when  they  are  earnest-hearted,  cast  all  their  innate 
passion  of  religious  spirit,  which  was  meant  by  God  to  sup- 
port them  through  the  irksomeness  of  daily  toil,  into  grievous 
and  vain  meditation  over  the  meaning  of  the  great  Book,  of 
which  no  syllable  w^as  ever  yet  to  be  understood  but  through 
a  deed  ;  all  the  instinctive  wisdom  and  mercy  of  their  woman- 
hood made  vain,  and  the  glory  of    their  pure  consciences 
warped  into  fruitless  agony  concerning  questions  which  the 
laws  of  common  serviceable  life  would  have  either  solved  for 
them  in  an  instant,  or  kept  out  of  their  way.     Give  such  a 
girl  anv  true  work  that  will  make  her  active  in  the  dawn, 
and  weary  at  night,  with  the  consciousness  that  her  fellow- 
creatures  have  indeed  been  the  better  for  her  day,  and  the 
powerless  sorrow  of  her  enthusiasm  will  transform  itself  into 
a  majesty  of  radiant  and  beneficent  peace. 

So  with  our  youths.     We  once  taught  them  to  make  Latin 
verses,  and  called  them  educated ;  now  we  teach  them  to  leap 
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and  to  row,  to  hit  a  ball  with  a  bat,  and  call  them  educated. 
Can  they  plow,  can  they  sow,  can  they  plant  at  the  right 
time,  or  build  with  a  steady  hand  ?  Is  it  the  effort  of  their 
lives  to  be  chaste,  knightly,  faithful,  holy  in  thought,  lovely 
in  word  and  deed  ?  Indeed  it  is,  with  some,  nay,  with  many, 
and  the  strength  of  England  is  in  them,  and  the  hope;  but 
we  have  to  turn  their  courage  from  the  toil  of  war  to  the  toil 
of  mercy;  and  their  intellect  from  dispute  of  words  to  dis- 
cernment of  things;  and  their  knighthood  from  the  errantry 
of  adventure  to  the  state  and  fidelity  of  a  kingly  power. 
And  then,  indeed,  shall  abide,  for  them  and  for  us,  an  incor- 
ruptible felicity,  and  an  infallible  religion ;  shall  abide  for 
us  Faith,  no  more  to  be  assailed  by  temptation,  no  more  to 
be  defended  by  wrath  and  by  fear; — shall  abide  with  ns 
Hope,  no  more  to  be  quenched  by  the  years  that  overwhelm, 
or  made  ashamed  by  the  shadows  that  betray: — shall  abide 
for  us,  and  with  us,  the  greatest  of  these ;  the  abiding  will, 
the  abiding  name  of  our  Father.  For  the  greatest  of  these 
is  Charity. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

(1877.) 

1.  I  HAVE  seldom  been  more  disappointed  by  the  result 
of  my  best  pains  given  to  any  books,  than  by  the  earnest 
request  of  my  late  publishers,  after  the  opinion  of  the  public 
had  been  taken  on  the  '  Ethics  of  the  Dust,'  that  I  would 
"  write  no  more  in  dialogue !  "  However,  I  bowed  to  public 
judgment  in  this  matter  at  once,  (knowing  also  my  inventive 
powers  to  be  of  the  feeblest)  ;  but  in  reprinting  the  book  (at 
the  prevailing  request  of  my  kind  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Wil- 
lett,)  I  would  pray  the  readers  whom  it  may  at  first  offend 
by  its  disconnected  method,  to  examine,  nevertheless,  with 
care,  the  passages  in  which  the  principal  speaker  sums  the 
conclusions  of  any  dialogue :  for  these  summaries  were  writ- 
ten as  introductions,  for  young  people,  to  all  that  I  have  said 
on  the  same  matters  in  my  larger  books;  and  on  re-reading 
them,  they  satisfy  me  better,  and  seem  to  me  calculated  to 
be  more  generally  useful,  than  anything  else  I  have  done  of 
the  kind. 

The  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  old  book,  beginning, 
"  You  may  at  least  earnestly  believe,"  at  p.  125,  is  thus  the 
clearest  exposition  I  have  ever  yet  given  of  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Personal  Creative  Power  manifests 
itself  in  the  forms  of  matter;  and  the  analysis  of  heathen 
conceptions  of  Deity,  beginning  at  p.  126,  and  closing  at 
p.  134,  not  only  prefaces,  but  very  nearly  supersedes,  all  that 
in  more  lengthy  terms  I  have  since  asserted,  or  pleaded  for, 
in  '  Aratra  Pentelici '  and  the  '  Queen  of  the  Air.' 

2.  And  thus,  however  the  book  may  fail  in  its  intention 
of  suggesting  new  occupations  or  interests  to  its  younger 
readers,  I  think  it  worth  reprinting,  in  the  way  I  have  also 
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reprinted  ^  Unto  this  Last/ — page  for  page ;  that  the  students 
of  mj  more  advanced  works  maj  be  able  to  refer  to  these  as 
the  original  documents  of  them;  of  which  the  most  essential 
in  this  book  are  these  following. 

I.  The  explanation  of  the  baseness  of  the  avaricious  func- 
tions of  the  Lower  Pthah,  p.  31,  with  his  beetle-gospel,  p.  34, 
"  that  a  nation  can  stand  on  its  vices  better  than  on  its 
virtues,"  explains  the  main  motive  of  all  my  books  on  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

II.  The  examination  of  the  connection  between  stupidity 
and  crime,  pp.  49 — 54,  anticipated  all  that  I  have  had  to 
urge  in  '  Fors  Clavigera '  against  the  commonly  alleged 
excuse  for  public  wickedness, — "  They  don't  mean  it — they 
don't  know  any  better." 

III.  The  examination  of  the  roots  of  Moral  Power,  pp. 
84,  86,  is  a  summary  of  what  is  afterwards  developed  with 
utmost  care  in  my  inaugural  lecture  at  Oxford  on  the  relation 
of  Art  to  Morals;  compare  in  that  lecture,  §§  83 — 85,  with 
the  sentence  in  p.  85  of  this  book, — "  Nothing  is  ever  done 
so  as  really  to  please  our  Father,  unless  we  would  also  have 
done  it,  though -we  had  had  no  Father  to  know  of  it." 

This  sentence,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  regards  only 
the  general  conditions  of  action  in  the  children  of  God,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  foretold  of  them  by  Christ  that 
they  will  say  at  the  Judgment,  "  When  saw  we  Thee  ?  "     It  | 
does  not  refer  to  the  distinct  cases  in  which  virtue  consists ' 
in  faith  given  to  command,  appearing  to  foolish  human  judg- 
ment inconsistent  with  the  Moral  Law,  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  | 
Isaac ;  nor  to  those  in  which  any  directly-given  command 
requires  nothing  more  of  virtue  than  obedience. 

IV.  The  subsequent  pages,  86 — 92,  were  w-ritten  espe- 
cially to  check  the  dangerous  impulses  natural  to  the' 
minds  of  many  amiable  young  women,  in  the  direction  of 
narrow  and  selfish  religious  sentiment :  and  they  contain, 
therefore,  nearly  everything  which  I  believe  it  necessary! 
that  young  people  should  be  made  to  observe,  respecting  the] 
errors  of  monastic  life.     But  they  in  nowise  enter  on  the 
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reverse,  or  favorable  side ;  of  which  indeed  I  did  not,  and  as 
yet  do  not,  feel  myself  able  to  speak  with  any  decisiveness; 
the  evidence  on  that  side,  as  stated  in  the  text,  having  "  never 
yet  been  dispassionately  examined." 

V.  The  dialogue  with  Lucilla,  beginning  at  p.  55,  is,  to 
my  o^\ai  fancy,  the  best  bit  of  conversation  in  the  book ;  and 
the  issue  of  it,  at  p.  60,  the  most  practically  and  immediately 
useful.  For  on  the  idea  of  the  inevitable  weakness  and 
corruption  of  human  nature,  has  logically  followed,  in  our 
daily  life,  the  horrible  creed  of  modern  "  Social  science," 
that  all  social  action  must  be  scientifically  founded  on  vicious 
impulses.  But  on  the  habit  of  measuring  and  reverencing 
our  powers  and  talents  that  we  may  kindly  use  them,  will  be 
founded  a  true  Social  science,  developing,  by  the  employment 
of  them,  all  the  real  powers  and  honorable  feelings  of  the 
race. 

VI.  Finally,  the  account  given  in  the  second  and  third 
lectures,  of  the  real  nature  and  marvelousness  of  the  laws  of 
crystallization,  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what 
farther  teaching  of  the  beauty  of  inorganic  form  I  may  be 
able  to  give,  either  in  '  Deucalion,'  or  in  my  '  Elements  of 
Drawing.'  I  wish  however  that  the  second  lecture  had  been 
made  the  beginning  of  the  book ;  and  would  fain  now  can- 
cel the  first  altogether,  which  I  perceive  to  be  both  obscure 
and  dull.  It  was  meant  for  a  metaphorical  description  of 
the  pleasures  and  dangers  in  the  kingdom  of  Mammon,  or  of 
worldly  wealth  ;  its  waters  mixed  with  blood,  its  fruits  entan- 
gled in  thickets  of  trouble,  and  poisonous  when  gathered ; 
and  the  final  captivity  of  its  inhabitants  within  frozen  walls 
of  cruelty  and  disdain.  But  the  imagery  is  stupid  and 
ineffective  throughout ;  and  I  retain  this  chapter  only  because 
I  am  resolved  to  leave  no  room  for  any  one  to  say  that  I  have 
withdrawn,  as  erroneous  in  principle,  so  much  as  a  single 
sentence  of  any  of  my  books  written  since  1860. 

3.  One  license  taken  in  this  book,  however,  though  often 
permitted  to  essay-writers  for  the  relief  of  their  dullness,  I 
never  mean  to  take  more, — the  relation  of  composed  meta- 
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phor  as  of  actual  dream,  pp.  14  and  99.  I  assumed,  it  is 
true,  that  in  these  places  the  supposed  dream  would  be  easily 
seen  to  be  an  invention ;  but  must  not  any  more,  even  under 
so  transparent  disguise,  pretend  to  any  share  in  the  real 
powers  of  Vision  possessed  by  great  poets  and  true  painters. 

Brantwood, 

10th  October,  1877. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 
(1865.) 

1.  The  following  Lectures  were  really  given,  in  substance, 
at  a  girls'  school  (far  in  the  country)  ;  which,  in  the  course 
of  various  experiments  on  the  possibility  of  introducing 
some  better  practice  of  drawing  into  the  modern  scheme  of 
female  education,  I  visited  frequently  enough  to  enable  the 
children  to  regard  me  as  a  friend.  The  Lectures  always  fell 
more  or  less  into  the  form  of  fragmentary  answers  to  ques- 
tions ;  and  they  are  allowed  to  retain  that  form,  as,  on  the 
whole,  likely  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  symmetries  of  a 
continuous  treatise.  Many  children  (for  the  school  was 
large)  took  part,  at  different  times,  in  the  conversations; 
but  I  have  endeavored,  without  confusedly  multiplying  the 
number  of  imaginary*  speakers,  to  represent,  as  far  as  I 
could,  the  general  tone  of  comment  and  inquiry  among  young 
people. 

2.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  theSe  Lectures  were  not 
intended  for  an  introduction  to  mineralogy.  Their  pur- 
pose was  merely  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  young  girls,  who 
were  ready  to  work  earnestly  and  systematically,  a  vital 
interest  in  the  subject  of  their  study.  Xo  science  can  be 
learned  in  play;  but  it  is  often  possible,  in  play,  to  bring 
good  fruit  out  of  past  labor,  or  show  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  labor  of  the  future. 

The  narrowness  of  this  aim  does  not,  indeed,  justify  the 

*  I  do  not  mean,  in  saying  *  imaginary,'  that  I  have  not  permitted  to 
myself,  in  several  instances,  the  affectionate  discourtesy  of  some 
reminiscence  of  personal  character  ;  for  which  I  must  hope  to  be  for- 
given by  my  old  pupils  and  their  friends,  as  I  could  not  otherwise  have 
written  the  book  at  all.  But  only  two  sentences  in  all  the  dialogues, 
and  the  anecdote  of  '  Dotty,'  are  literally  '  historical.' 

xi 
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absence  of  all  reference  to  many  important  principles  of 
structure,  and  many  of  the  most  interesting  orders  of  min- 
erals; but  I  felt  it  impossible  to  go  far  into  detail  without 
illustrations ;  and  if  readers  find  this  book  useful,  I  may, 
perhaps,  endeavor  to  supplement  it  by  illustrated  notes  of 
the  more  interesting  phenomena  in  separate  groups  of 
familiar  minerals; — flints  of  the  chalk;  agates  of  the  basalts; 
and  the  fantastic  and  exquisitely  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
vein-ores  of  the  two  commonest  metals,  lead  and  iron.  But 
I  have  always  found  that  the  less  we  speak  of  our  inten- 
tions, the  more  chance  there  is  of  our  realizing  them ;  and 
this  poor  little  book  will  sufficiently  have  done  its  work,  for 
the  present,  if  it  engages  any  of  its  young  readers  in  study 
which  may  enable  them  to  despise  it  for  its  shortcomings. 

Denmark  Hill, 
Chnstmas  1865. 
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LECTUEE   I. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  DIAMONDS. 

A  very  idle  talk,  by  the  dining-room  fire,  after  raisin-and- 
almond-time. 

Old  Lecturer  ;  Florrie,  Isabel,  May,  Lily,  and  Sibyl. 

1.  Old  Lecturer  (L.).  Come  here,  Isabel,  and  tell  me 
what  the  make-believe  was,  this  afternoon. 

Isabel  {arranging  herself  very  ijrimly  on  the  footstool^. 
Such  a  dreadful  one !  Florrie  and  I  were  lost  in  the  Valley 
of  Diamonds. 

L.     What !     Sindbad's,  which  nobody  could  get  out  of  ? 

Isabel,.     Yes;  but  Florrie  and  I  got  out  of  it. 

L.  So  I  see.  At  least,  I  see  you  did ;  but  are  you  sure 
Florrie  did  ? 

Isabel.     Quite  sure. 

Florrie  {putting  her  head  round  from  hehind  L.'s  sofa- 
cushion).     Quite  sure.      {Disappears  again.) 

L.     I  think  I  could  be  made  to  feel  surer  about  it. 

(Florrie  reappears^  gives  L.  a  hiss,  and  again  exit.) 

L.     I  suppose  it's  all  right;  but  how  did  you  manage  it? 

Isabel.  Well,  you  know,  the  eagle  that  took  up  Sindbad 
was  very  large — very,  very  large — the  largest  of  all  the 
eagles. 

L.     How  large  were  the  others  ? 

Isabel.  I  don't  quite  know — they  were  so  far  off.  But 
this  one  was,  oh,  so  big!  and  it  had  great  wings,  as  wide  as — 
twice  over  the  ceiling.  So,  when  it  was  picking  up  Sindbad, 
Florrie  and  I  thought  it  wouldn't  know  if  we  got  on  its  back 
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too:  so  I  got  up  first,  and  then  I  pulled  up  Florrie,  and  we 
put  our  arms  round  its  neck  and  away  it  flew. 

L.  But  why  did  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  valley  ?  and 
why  haven't  you  brought  me  some  diamonds  ? 

Isabel.  It  was  because  of  the  serpents.  I  couldn't  pick 
up  even  the  least  little  bit  of  a  diamond,  I  was  so  frightened. 

L.     You  should  not  have  minded  the  serpents. 

Isabel.     Oh,  but  suppose  they  had  minded  me  ? 

L.  We  all  of  us  mind  you  a  little  too  much,  Isabel,  I'm 
afraid. 

Isabel.     No — no — no,  indeed. 

2.  L.  I  tell  you  what,  Isabel — I  don't  believe  either 
Sindbad,  or  Florrie,  or  you,  ever  were  in  the  Valley  of 
Diamonds. 

Isabel.     You  naughty !  when  I  tell  you  we  were ! 

L.     Because  you  say  you  were  frightened  at  the  serpents. 

Isabel.     And  wouldn't  you  have  been  ? 

L.  Not  at  those  serpents.  Nobody  who  really  goes  into 
the  valley  is  ever  frightened  at  them — they  are  so  beautiful. 

Isabel  (suddenly  serious).  But  there's  no  real  Valley 
of  Diamonds,  is  there  ? 

L.     Yes,  Isabel;  very  real  indeed. 

Florrie  (reappearing).     Oh,  where?     Tell  me  about  it. 

L.  I  cannot  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  it;  only  I  know 
it  is  very  different  from  Sindbad's.  In  his  valley,  there  was 
only  a  diamond  lying  here  and  there;  but,  in  the  real  valley, 
there  are  diamonds  covering  the  grass  in  showers  every 
morning,  instead  of  dew:  and  there  are  clusters  of  trees, 
which  look  like  lilac  trees;  but,  in  spring,  all  their  blossoms 
are  of  amethyst.  .,^  ^^^^ 

Florrie.     But  there  can't  be  any  serpents  there,  then  ? 

L.     Why  not  ? 

Florrie.  Because  they  don't  come  into  such  beautiful 
places. 

L.     I  never  said  it  was  a  beautiful  place. 

Florrie.  What !  not  with  diamonds  strewed  about  it  like 
dew? 
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L.  That's  according  to  your  fancy,  Florrie.  For  myself, 
I  like  dew  better. 

Isabel.     Oh,  but  the  dew  won't  stay ;  it  all  dries ! 

L.  Yes;  and  it  would  be  much  nicer  if  the  diamonds 
dried  too,  for  the  people  in  the  valley  have  to  sweep  them 
off  the  grass,  in  heaps,  whenever  they  want  to  walk  on  it; 
and  then  the  heaps  glitter  so,  they  hurt  one's  eyes. 

3.  Floeeie.  ,  Xow  you're  just  playing,  you  know. 
L.     So  are  you,  you  know. 

Floeeie.     Yes,  but  you  mustn't  play. 

L.  That's  very  hard,  Florrie ;  why  mustn't  I,  if  you 
may? 

Floeeie.  Oh,  I  may,  because  I'm  little,  but  you  mustn't, 
because  you're — (hesitates  for  a  delicate  expression  of  mag- 
nitude), 

L.  {rudely  tal-ing  the  first  that  comes).  Because  I'm  big? 
^o ;  that's  not  the  way  of  it  at  all,  Florrie.  Because  you're 
little,  you  should  have  very  little  play ;  and  because  I'm  big, 
I  should  have  a  great  deal. 

Isabel  and  Floeeie  (both).  Xo — no — no — no.  That 
isn't  it  at  all.  (Isabel,  sola,  quoting  Miss  Ingeloiv.)  '  The 
lambs  play  always — they  know  no  better.'  (Putting  her 
head  very  much  on  one  side.)  Ah,  now — please — please — ■ 
tell  us  true ;  we  want  to  know. 

L.  But  why  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  true,  any  more 
than  the  man  who  wrote  the  '  Arabian  Xights  '  ? 

Isabel.  Because — because  we  like  to  know  about  real 
things ;  and  you  can  tell  us,  and  we  can't  ask  the  man  who 
wrote  the  stories. 

L.     What  do  you  call  real  things  ? 

Isabel.     Xow,  you  know !     Things  that  really  are. 

L.     Whether  you  can  see  them  or  not  ? 

Isabel.     Yes,  if  somebody  else  saw  them. 

L.  But  if  nobody  has  ever  seen  them  ? 

4.  Isabel  (evading  the  point).  Well,  but,  you  know,  if 
there  were  a  real  Valley  of  Diamonds,  somebody  must  have 
seen  it. 
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L.  You  cannot  be  so  sure  of  that,  Isabel.  Many  people 
go  to  real  places,  and  never  see  them ;  and  many  people  pass 
through  this  valley,  and  never  see  it. 

Florrie.     What  stupid  people  they  must  be ! 

L.  No,  Florrie.  They  are  much  wiser  than  the  people 
who  do  see  it. 

May.     I  think  I  know  where  it  is. 

Isabel.     Tell  us  more  about  it,  and  then  we'll  guess. 

L.  Well — there's  a  great  broad  road,  by  a  river-side,  lead- 
ing up  into  it. 

May  {gravely  cunning,  with  emphasis  on  the  last  word). 
Does  the  road  really  go  up  ? 

L.  You  think  it  should  go  down  into  a  valley  ?  "Ro,  it 
goes  up;  this  is  a  valley  among  the  hills,  and  it  is  as  high 
as  the  clouds,  and  is  often  full  of  them;  so  that  even  the 
people  who  most  want  to  see  it,  cannot,  always. 

Isabel.     And  what  is  the  river  beside  the  road  like  ? 

L.  It  ought  to  be  very  beautiful,  because  it  flows  over 
diamond  sand — only  the  water  is  thick  and  red. 

Isabel.     Red  water  ? 

L.     It  isn't  all  water. 

May.  Oh,  please  never  mind  that,  Isabel,  just  now;  I 
want  to  hear  about  the  valley. 

5.  L.  So  the  entrance  to  it  is  very  wide,  under  a  steep 
rock;  only  such  numbers  of  people  are  always  trying  to  get 
in,  that  they  keep  jostling  each  other,  and  manage  it  but 
slowly.  Some  weak  ones  are  pushed  back,  and  never  get  in 
at  all;  and  make  great  moaning  as  they  go  away:  but  per- 
haps they  are  none  the  worse  in  the  end. 

May.     And  when  one  gets  in,  what  is  it  like  ? 

L.  It  is  up  and  down,  broken  kind  of  ground:  the  road 
stops  directly ;  and  there  are  great  dark  rocks,  covered  all 
over  with  wild  gourds  and  wild  vines;  the  gourds^  if  you  cut 
them,  are  red,  with  black  seeds,  like  water-melons,  and  look 
ever  so  nice ;  and  the  people  of  the  place  make  a  red  pottage 
of  them ;  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  eat  any  if  you  ever 
want  to  leave  the  valley,  (though  I  believe  putting  plenty  of 
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meal  in  it  makes  it  wholesome).  Then  the  wild  vines  have 
clusters  of  the  color  of  amber ;  and  the  people  of  the  country 
say  they  are  the  grape  of  Eshcol ;  and  sweeter  than  honey ; 
but  indeed,  if  anybodj^  else  tastes  them,  they  are  like  gall. 
Then  there  are  thickets  of  bramble,  so  thorny  that  they 
wpuld  be  cut  away  directly,  anywhere  else;  but  here  they 
are  covered  with  little  cinque-foiled  blossoms  of  pure  silver; 
and,  for  berries,  they  have  clusters  of  rubies.  Dark  rubies, 
which  you  only  see  are  red  after  gathering  them.  But  you 
may  fancy  wdiat  blackberry  parties  the  children  have !  Only 
they  get  their  frocks  and  hands  sadly  torn. 

Lily.  But  rubies  can't  spot  one's  frocks,  as  black- 
berries do  ? 

6.  L.  No ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  spots  them — the  mul- 
berries. There  are  great  forests  of  them,  all  up  the  hills, 
covered  with  silkworms,  some  munching  the  leaves  so  loud 
that  it  is  like  mills  at  work ;  and  some  spinning.  But  the 
berries  are  the  blackest  you  ever  saw ;  and,  wherever  they 
fall,  they  stain  a  deep  red  ;  and  nothing  ever  washes  it  out 
again.  And  it  is  their  juice,  soaking  through  the  grass, 
which  makes  the  river  so  red,  because  all  its  springs  are  in 
this  wood.  x\nd  the  boughs  of  the  trees  are  twisted,  as  if  in 
pain,  like  old  olive  branches ;  and  their  leaves  are  dark. 
And  it  is  in  these  forests  that  the  serpents  are ;  but  nol)ody  is 
afraid  of  them.  They  have  fine  crimson  crests,  and  they 
are  wreathed  about  the  wild  branches,  one  in  every  tree, 
nearly ;  and  they  are  singing  serpents,  for  the  serpents  are, 
in  this  forest,  what  birds  are  in  ours. 

Flop.kie.      Oh,  I  don't  want  to  go  there  at  all,  now. 

L.  You  would  like  it  very  much  indeed,  Florrie,  if  you 
were  there.  The  serpents  would  not  bite  you ;  the  only  fear 
would  be  of  your  turning  into  one ! 

Florrie.     Oh,  dear,  but  that's  worse. 

L.  You  wouldn't  think  so  if  you  really  were  turned  into 
one,  Florrie ;  you  would  be  very  proud  of  your  crest.  And 
as  long  as  you  were  yourself  (not  that  you  could  get  there  if 
you  remained  quite  the  little  Florrie  you  are  now),   you 
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would  like  to  hear  the  serpents  sing.  They  hiss  a  little 
through  it,  like  the  cicadas  in  Italy;  but  they  keep  good 
time,  and  sing  delightful  melodies ;  and  most  of  them  have 
seven  heads,  \vith  throats  \vhich  each  take  a  note  of  the 
octave ;  so  that  thej  can  sing  chords — it  is  very  fine  indeed. 
And  the  fireflies  fly  round  the  edge  of  the  forests  all  the 
night  long;  you  wade  in  fireflies,  they  make  the  fields  look 
like  a  lake  trembling  with  reflection  of  stars;  but  you  must 
take  care  not  to  touch  them,  for  they  are  not  like  Italian 
fireflies,  but  burn,  like  real  sparks. 

Florrie.     I  don't  like  it  at  all ;  I'll  never  go  there. 

7.  L.  I  hope  not,  Florrie ;  or  at  least  that  you  will  get 
out  again  if  you  do.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  out,  for 
beyond  these  serpent  forests  there  are  great  cliffs  of  dead 
gold,  which  form  a  labyrinth,  winding  always  higher  and 
higher,  till  the  gold  is  all  split  asunder  by  wedges  of  ice; 
and  glaciers,  welded,  half  of  ice  seven  times  frozen,  and  half 
of  gold  seven  times  frozen,  hang  down  from  them,  and  fall 
in  thunder,  cleaving  into  deadly  splinters,  like  the  Cretan 
arrowheads;  and  into  a  mixed  dust  of  snow  and  gold,  pon- 
derous, yet  which  the  mountain  whirlwinds  are  able  to  lift 
and  drive  in  wreaths  and  pillars,  hiding  the  paths  with  a 
burial  cloud,  fatal  at  once  with  wintry  chill,  and  weight  of 
golden  ashes.  So  the  wanderers  in  the  labyrinth  fall,  one 
by  one,  and  are  buried  there: — yet,  over  the  drifted  graves, 
those  who  are  spared  climb  to  the  last,  through  coil  on  coil 
of  the  path ; — for  at  the  end  of  it  they  see  the  king  of  the 
valley,  sitting  on  his  throne:  and  beside  him,  (but  it  is  only 
a  false  vision),  spectra  of  creatures  like  themselves,  set  on 
thrones,  from  which  they  seem  to  look  down  on  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them.  And  on  the 
canopy  of  his  throne  there  is  an  inscription  in  fiery  letters, 
which  they  strive  to  read,  but  cannot ;  for  it  is  written  in 
words  which  are  like  the  words  of  all  languages,  and  yet  are 
of  none.  Men  say  it  is  more  like  their  o^vn  tongue  to  the 
English  than  it  is  to  any  other  nation ;  but  the  only  record  of 
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it  is  by  an  Italian,  who  heard  the  king  himself  cry  it  as  a 
war  cry,  '  Pape  Satan,  Pape  Satan  Aleppe.'* 

8.  Sibyl.  But  do  they  all  perish  there  ?  You  said  there 
was  a  way  through  the  valley,  and  out  of  it. 

L.  Yes;  but  few  find  it.  If  any  of  them  keep  to  the 
grass  paths,  where  the  diamonds  are  swept  aside;  and  hold 
their  hands  over  their  eyes  so  as  not  to  be  dazzled,  the  grass 
paths  lead  forward  gradually  to  a  place  where  one  sees  a 
little  opening  in  the  golden  rocks.  You  were  at  Chamouni 
last  year,  Sibyl ;  did  your  guide  chance  to  show  you  the 
pierced  rock  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  ? 

Sibyl.  ]^o,  indeed,  we  only  got  up  from  Geneva  on 
Monday  night ;  and  it  rained  all  Tuesday :  and  we  had  to 
be  back  at  Geneva  again,  early  on  Wednesday  morning, 

L,  Of  course.  That  is  the  way  to  see  a  country  in  a 
Sibylline  manner,  by  inner  consciousness :  but  you  might 
have  seen  the  pierced  rock  in  your  drive  up,  or  down,  if  the 
clouds  broke :  not  that  there  is  much  to  see  in  it ;  one  of  the 
crags  of  the  aiguille-edge,  on  the  southern  slope  of  it,  is 
struck  sharply  through,  as  by  an  awl,  into  a  little  eyelet 
hole;  which  you  may  see,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
valley,  (as  the  clouds  flit  past  behind  it,  or  leave  the  sky), 
first  white,  and  then  dark  blue.  Well,  there's  just  such  an 
eyelet  hole  in  one  of  the  upper  crags  of  the  Diamond  Valley ; 
and,  from  a  distance,  you  think  that  it  is  no  bigger  than  the 
eye  of  a  needle.  But  if  you  get  up  to  it,  they  say  you  may 
drive  a  loaded  camel  through  it,  and  that  there  are  fine  things 
on  the  other  side,  but  I  have  never  spoken  with  anybody  who 
had  been  through. 

Sibyl.  I  think  we  understand  it  now.  We  will  try  to 
write  it  down,  and  think 'of  it. 

9.  L.  Meantime,  Florrie,  though  all  that  I  have  been 
telling  you  is  very  true,  yet  you  must  not  think  the  sort  of 
diamonds  that  people  wear  in  rings  and  necklaces  are  found 
lying  about  on  the  grass.  Would  you  like  to  see  how  they 
really  are  found? 

*  Dante,  Inf.  7.  1. 
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Florrie.     Oh,  yes — yes. 

L.  Isabel — or  Lily — run  up  to  my  room  and  fetch  me  the 
little  box  with  a  glass  lid,  out  of  the  top  drawer  of  the  chest 
of  drawers.      (Race  between  Lii.y  and  Isabel.) 

{Re-enter  Isabel  with  the  box,  very  much  out  of  breath. 
Lily  behind.) 

L.  Why,  you  never  can  beat  Lily  in  a  race  on  the  stairs, 
can  you,  Isabel  ? 

Isabel  (panting).  Lily — beat  me — ever  so  far — but  she 
gave  me — the  box — to  carry  in. 

L.     Take  off  the  lid  then ;  gently. 

Florrie  (after  peeping  in,  disappointed).  There's  only 
a  great  ugly  brown  stone  ! 

L.  Not  much  more  than  that,  certainly,  Florrie,  if  people 
were  wise.  But  look,  it  is  not  a  single  stone;  but  a  knot  of 
pebbles  fastened  together  by  gravel ;  and  in  the  gravel,  or 
compressed  sand,  if  you  look  close,  you  will  see  grains  of 
gold  glittering  everywhere,  all  through ;  and  then,  do  you  see 
these  two  white  beads,  which  shine,  as  if  they  had  been 
covered  with  grease  ? 

Florrie.     May  I  touch  them? 

L.  Yes;  you  will  find  they  are  not  greasy,  only  very 
smooth.  Well,  those  are  the  fatal  jewels;  native  here 
in  their  dust  with  gold,  so  that  you  may  see,  cradled  here 
together,  the  two  great  enemies  of  mankind, — the  strongest 
of  all  malignant  physical  powers  that  have  tormented  our 
race. 

Sibyl.  Is  that  really  so  ?  I  know  they  do  great  harm ; 
but  do  they  not  also  do  great  good  ? 

10.  L.  My  dear  child,  what  good  ?  Was  any  woman,  do 
you  suppose,  ever  the  better  for  possessing  diamonds  ?  but 
how  many  have  been  made  base,  frivolous,  and  miserable  by 
desiring  them  ?  Was  ever  man  the  better  for  having  cof- 
fers full  of  gold  ?  But  who  shall  measure  the  guilt  that  is 
incurred  to  fill  them  ?  Look  into  the  history  of  any  civilized 
nations ;  analyze,  with  reference  to  this  one  cause  of  crime 
and  misery,  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  their  nobles,  priests, 
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merchants,  and  men  of  luxurious  life.  Every  other  tempta- 
tion is  at  last  concentrated  into  this ;  pride,  and  lust,  and 
envy,  and  anger,  all  give  up  their  strength  to  avarice.  The 
sin  of  the  whole  world  is  essentially  the  sin  of  Judas.  Men 
do  not  disbelieve  their  Christ ;  but  they  sell  Him. 

Sibyl.  But  surely  that  is  the  fault  of  human  nature? 
it  is  not  caused  by  the  accident,  as  it  were,  of  there  being  a 
pretty  metal,  like  gold,  to  be  found  by  digging.  If  people 
could  not  find  that,  would  they  not  find  something  else,  and 
quarrel  for  it  instead  ? 

11.  L.  iSTo.  Wherever  legislators  have  succeeded  in 
excluding,  for  a  time,  jewels  and  precious  metals  from 
among  national  possessions,  the  national  spirit  has  remained 
healthy.  Covetousness  is  not  natural  to  man — generosity 
is ;  but  covetousness  must  be  excited  by  a  special  cause,  as  a 
given  disease  by  a  given  miasma ;  and  the  essential  nature 
of  a  material  for  the  excitement  of  covetousness  is,  that  it 
shall  be  a  beautiful  thing  which  can  be  retained  without  a 
use.  The  moment  we  can  use  our  possessions  to  any  good 
purpose  ourselves,  the  instinct  of  communicating  that  use 
to  others  rises  side  by  side  with  our  power.  If  you  can  read 
a  book  rightly,  you  will  want  others  to  hear  it ;  if  you  can 
enjoy  a  picture  rightly,  you  will  want  others  to  see  it :  learn 
how  to  manage  a  horse,  a  plow,  or  a  ship,  and  you  will 
desire  to  make  your  subordinates  good  horsemen,  plowmen, 
or  sailors :  you  will  never  be  able  to  see  the  fine  instrument 
you  are  master  of,  abused ;  but,  once  fix  your  desire  on  any- 
thing useless,  and  all  the  purest  pride  and  folly  in  your 
heart  will  mix  with  the  desire,  and  make  you  at  last  wholly 
inhuman,  a  mere  ugly  lump  of  stomach  and  suckers,  like  a 
cuttle-fish. 

12.  Sibyl.  But  surely,  these  two  beautiful  things,  gold 
and  diamonds,  must  have  been  appointed  to  some  good 
purpose  ? 

L.  Quite  conceivably  so,  my  dear:  as  also  earthquakes 
and  pestilences;  but  of  such  ultimate  purposes  we  can  have 
no  sight.     The  practical,  immediate  office  of  the  earthquake 
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and  pestilence  is  to  slay  us,  like  moths ;  and,  as  moths,  we 
shall  be  wise  to  live  out  of  their  way.  So,  the  practical, 
immediate  office  of  gold  and  diamonds  is  the  multiplied 
destruction  of  souls,  (in  whatever  sense  3'ou  have  been  taught 
to  understand  that  phrase)  ;  and  the  paralysis  of  wholesome 
human  effort  and  thought  on  the  face  of  God's  earth :  and  a 
wise  nation  will  live  out  of  the  way  of  them.  The  money 
which  the  English  habitually  spend  in  cutting  diamonds 
would,  in  ten  years,  if  it  were  applied  to  cutting  rocks 
instead,  leave  no  dangerous  reef  nor  difficult  harbor  roimd 
the  whole  island  coast.  Great  Britain  would  be  a  diamond 
worth  cutting,  indeed,  a  true  piece  of  regalia.  {Leaves  this 
to  their  thoughts  for  a  little  while.)  Then,  also,  we  poor 
mineralogists  might  sometimes  have  the  chance,  of  seeing  a 
fine  crystal  of  diamond  unbacked  by  the  jeweler. 

Sibyl.     Would  it  be  more  beautiful  uncut  ? 

L.  ^0 ;  but  of  infinite  interest.  We  might  even  come 
to  know  something  about  the  making  of  diamonds. 

Sibyl.     I  thought  the  chemists  could  make  them  already  ? 

13.  L.  In  very  small  black  crystals,  yes;  but  no  one 
knows  how  they  are  formed  where  they  are  found ;  or  if 
indeed  they  are  formed  there  at  all.  These,  in  my  hand, 
look  as  if  they  had  been  swept  down  with  the  gravel  and  gold ; 
only  we  can  trace  the  gravel  and  gold  to  their  native  rocks, 
but  not  the  diamonds.  Read  the  account  given  of  the  dia- 
mond in  any  good  work  on  mineralogy ; — you  will  find 
nothing  but  lists  of  localities  of  gravel,  or  conglomerate  rock 
(which  is  only  an  old  indurated  gravel).  Some  say  it  was 
once  a  vegetable  gum ;  it  may  have  been  charred  w'ood ;  but 
what  one  would  like  to  know  is,  mainly,  why  charcoal  should 
make  itself  into  diamonds  in  India,  and  only  into  black  lead 
in  Borrowdale. 

Sibyl.     Are  they  wholly  the  same,  then  ? 

L.  There  is  a  little  iron  mixed  with  our  black  lead;  but 
nothing  to  hinder  its  crystallization.  Your  pencils  in  fact 
are  all  pointed  with  formless  diamond,  though  they  would 
be  H  H  H  pencils  to  purpose,  if  it  crystallized. 
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Sibyl.    But  what  is  crvstallization  ? 

L.  A  pleasant  question,  when  one's  half  asleep,  and  it' 
has  been  tea  time  these  two  hours.  What  thoughtless  things 
girls  are ! 

Sibyl.     Yes,  v:e  are ;  but  we  want  to  know,  for  all  that. 

L.     My  dear,  it  would  take  a  week  to  tell  you. 

Sibyl.     Well,  take  it,  and  tell  us. 

L.      But  nobody  knows  anything  about  it. 

Sibyl.     Then  tell  us  something  that  nobody  knows. 

L.     Get  along  wath  you,  and  tell  Dora  to  make  tea. 

{The  house  rises;  hut  of  course  the  Lecturer  wanted  to 
be  forced  to  lecture  again,  and  was.) 


LECTUEE   II. 

THE  PYRAMID  BUILDERS. 

In  the  large  Schoolrootn,  to  rrhich  everybody  has  been  summoned  by 
ringing  of  the  great  bell. 

14.  L.  So  you  have  all  actually  come  to  hear  about  crys- 
tallization !  I  cannot  conceive  why,  unless  the  little  ones 
think  that  the  discussion  may  involve  some  reference  to 
sugar-candy. 

{Syynptoms  of  high  displeasure  among  the  younger 
members  of  council.  Isabel  froums  severely  at  L., 
and  shakes  her  head  violently.^ 

My  dear  children,  if  you  knew  it,  you  are  yourselves,  at 
this  moment,  as  you  sit  in  your  ranks,  nothing,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  mineralogist,  but  a  lovely  group  of  rosy  sugar-candy, 
arranged  by  atomic  forces.  And  even  admitting  you  to 
be  something  more,  you  have  certainly  been  crystallizing 
without  knowing  it.  Did  not  I  hear  a  great  hurrying  and 
whispering,  ten  minutes  ago,  when  you  were  late  in  from 
the  playground;  and  thought  you  would  not  all  be  quietly 
seated  by  the  time  I  was  ready: — besides  some  discussion 
about  places — something  about  '  it's  not  being  fair  that  the 
little  ones  should  always  be  nearest '  ?  Well,  you  were  then 
all  being  crystallized.  When  you  ran  in  from  the  garden, 
and  against  one  another  in  the  passages,  you  were  in  what 
mineralogists  would  call  a  state  of  solution,  and  gradual 
confluence ;  when  you  got  seated  in  those  orderly  rows,  each 
in  her  proper  place,  you  became  crystalline.  That  is  just 
what  the  atoms  of  a  mineral  do,  if  they  can,  whenever  they 
get  disordered :  they  get  into  order  again  as  soon  as  may  be. 

I  hope  you  feel  inclined  to  interrupt  me,  and  say,  '  But 
we  know  our  places ;  how  do  the  atoms  know  theirs  ?     And 

12 
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sometimes  "we  dispute  about  our  places;  do  the  atoms — (and, 
besides,  we  don't  like  being  compared  to  atoms  at  all) — never 
dispute  about  theirs  ? '  Two  wise  questions  these,  if  you 
had  a  mind  to  put  them !  it  was  long  before  I  asked  them 
myself,  of  myself.  And  I  will  not  call  you  atoms  any  more. 
May  I  call  you — let  me  see — '  primary  molecules  '  ?  {Gen- 
eral dissent  indicated  in  subdued  but  decisive  murmurs.) 
No !  not  even,  in  familiar  Saxon,  '  dust '  i 

(Pause,  with  expression  on  faces  of  sorrowful  doubt; 

Lily  gives  voice  to  the  general  sentiment  in  a  timid 

'  Please  don't.'') 

15.  JSTo,  children,  I  won't  call  you  that ;  and  mind,  as  you 
grow  up,  that  you  do  not  get  into  an  idle  and  wicked  habit 
of  calling  yourselves  that.  You  are  something  better  than 
dust,  and  have  other  duties  to  do  than  ever  dust  can  do ;  and 
the  bonds  of  affection  you  will  enter  into  are  better  than 
merely  '  getting  into  order.'  But  see  to  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  you  always  behave  at  least  as  well  as  '  dust ;  ' 
remember,  it  is  only  on  compulsion,  and  while  it  has  no  free 
permission  to  do  as  it  likes,  that  it  ever  gets  out  of  order: 
but  sometimes,  with  some  of  us,  the  compulsion  has  to  be  the 
other  way — hasn't  it  ?  (Remonstratory  ichispers,  expressive 
of  opinion  that  the  Lecturer  is  becoming  too  personal.) 
I'm  not  looking  at  anybody  in  particular — indeed  I  am  not. 
i^ay,  if  you  blush  so,  Kathleen,  how  can  one  help  looking  ? 
We'll  go  back  to  the  atoms. 

'  How  do  they  know  their  places  ? '  you  asked,  or  should 
have  asked.  Yes,  and  they  have  to  do  much  more  than  know 
them ;  they  have  to  find  their  way  to  them,  and  that  quietly 
and  at  once,  without  running  against  each  other, 

16.  We  may,  indeed,  state  it  briefly  thus: — Suppose  you 
have  to  build  a  castle,  with  towers  and  roofs  and  buttresses, 
out  of  bricks  of  a  given  shape,  and  that  these  bricks  are  all 
lying  in  a  huge  heap  at  the  bottom,  in  utter  confusion,  upset 
out  of  carts  at  random.  You  would  have  to  draw  a  great 
many  plans,  and  count  all  your  bricks,  and  be  sure  you  had 
enough  for  this  and  that  tower,  before  you  began,  and  then 
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3'ou  would  have  to  lay  your  foundation,  and  add  layer  by 
layer,  in  order,  slowly. 

But  how  would  you  be  astonished,  in  those  melancholy 
days,  when  children  don't  read  children's  books,  nor  believe 
any  more  in  fairies,  if  suddenly  a  real  benevolent  fairy,  in 
a  bright-red  gown,  were  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  red  bricks, 
and  to  tap  the  heap  of  them  with  her  wand,  and  say :  '  Bricks, 
bricks,  to  your  places!  '  and  then  you  saw  in  an  instant  the 
whole  heap  rise  in  the  air,  like  a  swarm  of  red  bees,  and — 
you  have  been  used  to  see  bees  make  a  honeycomb,  and  to 
think  that  strange  enough,  but  now  you  would  see  the  honey- 
comb make  itself! — You  want  to  ask  something,  Florrie,  by 
the  look  of  your  eyes. 

Florrie.     Are  they  turned  into  real  bees,  with  stings  ? 

L.  Xo,  Florrie ;  you  are  only  to  fancy  flying  bricks,  as 
you  saw  the  slates  flying  from  the  roof  the  other  day  in  the 
storm ;  only  tliose  slates  didn't  seem  to  know  where  they  were 
going,  and,  besides,  were  going  where  they  had  no  business: 
but  my  spell-bound  bricks,  though  they  have  no  wings,  and 
what  is  worse,  no  heads  and  no  eyes,  yet  find  their  way  in 
the  air  just  where  they  should  settle,  into  towers  and  roofs, 
each  flying  to  his  place  and  fastening  there  at  the  right 
moment,  so  that  every  other  one  shall  fit  to  him  in  his  turn. 

Lily.  But  who  are  the  fairies,  then,  who  build  the 
crystals  ? 

L.  There  is  one  great  fairy,  Lily,  who  builds  much  more 
than  crystals;  but  she  builds  these  also.  I  dreamed  that  I 
saw  her  building  a  pyramid,  the  other  day,  as  she  used  to  do 
for  the  Pharaohs. 

Isabel.     But  that  was  only  a  dream  ? 

L.  Some  dreams  are  truer  than  some  wakings,  Isabel ; 
but  I  won't  tell  it  you  unless  you  like. 

Isabel.     Oh,  please,  please. 

L.  You  are  all  such  wise  children,  there's  no  talking  to 
you ;  you  won't  believe  anything. 

Lily.  Xo,  we  are  not  wise,  and  we  will  believe  anything, 
when  you  say  we  ought. 
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IT.  L.  Well,  it  came  about  this  way.  Sibvl,  do  you 
recollect  that  evening  when  we  had  been  looking  at  your  old 
cave  by  Cumte,  and  wondering  why  you  didn't  live  there 
still :  and  then  we  wondered  how  old  you  were ;  and  Egypt 
said  you  wouldn't  tell,  and  nobody  else  could  tell  but  she ; 
and  you  laughed — I  thought  very  gaily  for  a  Sibyl — and 
said  you  would  harness  a  flock  of  cranes  for  us,  and  we  might 
fly  over  to  Egypt  if  we  liked,  and  see  ? 

Sibyl.     Yes,  and  you  went,  and  couldn't  find  out  after  all. 

L.  Why,  you  know,  Egypt  had  been  just  doubling  that 
third  pyramid  of  hers ;  "  and  making  a  new  entrance  into  it ; 
and  a  fine  entrance  it  was !  First,  we  had  to  go  through  an 
ante-room,  which  had  both  its  doors  blocked  up  with  stones  ; 
and  then  we  had  three  granite  portcullises  to  pull  up,  one 
after  another;  and  the  moment  we  had  got  under  them, 
Egypt  signed  to  somebody  above ;  and  down  they  came  again 
behind  us,  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  only  louder;  then  we 
got  into  a  passage  fit  for  nobody  but  rats,  and  Egypt  wouldn't 
go  any  further  herself,  but  said  we  might  go  on  if  we  liked  ; 
and  so  we  came  to  a  hole  in  the  pavement,  and  then  to  a 
granite  trap-door — and  then  we  thought  we  had  gone  quite 
far  enough,  and  came  back,  and  Egypt  laughed  at  us. 

Egypt.  You  would  not  have  had  me  take  my  crown  off, 
and  stoop  all  the  way  down  a  passage  fit  only  for  rats  ? 

L.  It  was  not  the  crown,  Egypt — you  know  that  very 
well.  It  was  the  flounces  that  would  not  let  you  go  any 
farther.  I  suppose,  however,  you  wear  them  as  typical  of 
the  inundation  of  the  ^N'ile,  so  it  is  all  right. 

Isabel.  Why  didn't  you  take  me  with  you  ?  Where  rats 
can  go,  mice  can.     I  wouldn't  have  come  back. 

18.  L.  ^0,  niousie ;  you  would  have  gone  on  by  yourself, 
and  you  might  have  waked  one  of  Pasht's  cats,f  and  it  would 
have  eaten  you.  I  w^as  very  glad  you  were  not  there.  But 
after  all  this,  I  suppose  the  imagination  of  the  heavy  granite 
blocks  and  the  underground  ways  had  troubled  me,  and 
dreams  are  often  shaped  in  a  strange  opposition  to  the  impres- 
*  Note  i.  f  Note  iii. 
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sioiis  that  have  caused  them ;  and  from  all  that  we  had  been 
reading  in  Bunsen  about  stones  that  couldn't  be  lifted  with 
levers,  I  began  to  dream  about  stones  that  lifted  themselves 
with  wings. 

Sibyl.     Now  you  must  just  tell  us  all  about  it. 

L.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  standing  beside  the  lake,  out  of 
whose  clay  the  bricks  were  made  for  the  great  pyramid  of 
Asychis.*  They  had  just  been  all  finished,  and  were  lying 
by  the  lake  margin,  in  long  ridges,  like  waves.  It  was  near 
evening;  and  as  I  looked  towards  the  sunset,  I  saw  a  thing 
like  a  dark  pillar  standing  where  the  rock  of  the  desert  stoops 
to  the  Nile  valley.  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  pillar  there, 
and  wondered  at  it ;  and  it  grew  larger,  and  glided  nearer, 
becoming  like  the  form  of  a  man,  but  vast,  and  it  did  not 
move  its  feet,  but  glided,  like  a  pillar  of  sand.  And,  as  it 
drew  nearer,  I  looked  by  chance  past  it,  towards  the  sun ; 
and  saw  a  silver  cloud,  which  was  of  all  the  clouds  closest 
to  the  sun,  (and  in  one  place  crossed  it,)  draw  itself  back 
from  the  sun,  suddenly.  And  it  turned,  and  shot  towards 
the  dark  pillar ;  leaping  in  an  arch,  like  an  arrow  out  of  a 
bow.  And  I  thought  it  was  lightning;  but  when  it  came 
near  the  shadowy  pillar,  it  sank  slowly  down  beside  it,  and 
changed  into  the  shape  of  a  Avoman,  very  beautiful,  and  with 
a  strength  of  deep  calm  in  her  blue  eyes.  She  was  robed  to 
the  feet  with  a  white  robe ;  and  above  that,  to  her  knees,  by 
the  cloud  which  I  had  seen  across  the  sun ;  but  all  the  golden 
ripples  of  it  had  become  plumes,  so  that  it  had  changed  into 
two  bright  wings  like  those  of  a  vulture,  which  wrapped 
round  her  to  her  knees.  She  had  a  weaver's  shuttle  hanging 
over  her  shoulder,  by  the  thread  of  it,  and  in  her  left  hand, 
arrows,  tipped  with  fire. 

Isabel  (clapping  her  hands).  Oh!  it  was  Neith,  it  was 
Neith  !    I  know  now. 

19.  L.  Yes;  it  was  ISTeith  herself;  and  as  the  two  great 
spirits  came  nearer  to  me,  I  saw  they  were  the  Brother  and 
Sister — the  pillared  shadow  was  the  Greater  Pthah.f  And 
*  Note  ii.  t  Note  iii. 
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1  heard  them  speak,  and  the  sound  of  their  words  was  like  a 
distant  singing.  I  could  not  understand  the  words  one  by 
one;  yet  their  sense  came  to  me;  and  so  I  knew  that  Neith 
had  come  down  to  see  her  brother's  work,  and  the  M'ork  that 
he  had  put  into  the  mind  of  the  king  to  make  his  servants  do. 
And  she  was  displeased  at  it ;  because  she  saw  only  pieces 
of  dark  clay;  and  no  porphyry,  nor  marble,  nor  any  fair 
stone  that  men  might  engrave  the  figures  of  the  gods  upon. 
And  she  blamed  her  brother,  and  said,  '  Oh,  Lord  of  truth ! 
is  this  then  thy  will,  that  men  should  mold  only  four-square 
pieces  of  clay :  and  the  forms  of  the  gods  no  more  ? '  Then 
the  Lord  of  truth  sighed,  and  said,  '  Oh !  sister,  in  truth 
they  do  not  love  us ;  why  should  they  set  up  our  images  ? 
Let  them  do  what  they  may,  and  not  lie — let  them  make 
their  clay  four-square ;  and  labor ;  and  perish.' 

Then  Xeith's  dark  blue  eyes  grew  darker^  and  she  said, 
'  Oh,  Lord  of  truth !  why  should  they  love  us  ?  their  love  is 
vain ;  or  fear  us  ?  for  their  fear  is  base.  Yet  let  them  testify 
of  us,  that  they  knew  we  lived  for  ever.' 

But  the  Lord  of  truth  answered,  '  They  know,  and  yet 
they  know  not.  Let  them  keep  silence ;  for  their  silence  only 
is  truth.' 

20.  But  Xeith  answered,  '  Brother,  wilt  thou  also  make 
league  with  Death,  because  Death  is  true  I  Oh  !  thou  potter, 
who  hast  cast  these  human  things  from  thy  wheel,  many  to 
dishonor,  and  few  to  honor ;  wilt  thou  not  let  them  so  much 
as  see  my  face ;  but  slay  them  in  slavery  ? ' 

But  Pthah  only  answered,  '  Let  them  build,  sister,  let 
(them  build.' 

And  Xeith  answered,  '  What  shall  they  build,  if  I  build 
not  with  them  ? ' 

Anxl  Pthah  drew  with  his  measuring  rod  upon  the  sand. 
And  I  saw  suddenly,  drawn  on  the  sand,  the  outlines  of 
great  cities,  and  of  vaults,  and  domes,  and  aqueducts,  and 
bastions,  and  towers,  greater  than  obelisks,  covered  with 
black  clouds.  And  the  wind  blew  ripples  of  sand  amidst 
the  lines  that  Pthah  drew,  and  the  moving  sand  was  like  the 
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marching  of  men.     But  I  saw  that  wherever  Xeith  looked 
at  the  lines,  they  faded,  and  were  effaced. 

'  Oh,  Brother !  '  she  said  at  last,  *  what  is  this  vanity  ?  If 
I,  who  am  Lady  of  wisdom,  do  not  mock  the  children  of  men, 
why  shouldst  thou  mock  them,  who  art  Lord  of  truth  ? ' 

But  Pthah  answered,  '  They  thought  to  bind  me ;  and 
they  shall  be  bound.     They  shall  labor  in  the  fire  for  vanity.' 

And  Xeith  said,  looking  at  the  sand,  '  Brother,  there  is 
no  true  labor  here — there  is  only  weary  life  and  wasteful 
death.' 

And  Pthah  answered,  '  Is  it  not  truer  labor,  sister,  than 
thy  sculpture  of  dreams  ? ' 

Then  Xeith  smiled ;  and  stopped  suddenly. 

She  looked  to  the  sun ;  its  edge  touched  the  horizon-edge 
of  the  desert.  Then  she  looked  to  the  long  heaps  of  pieces 
of  clay,  that  lay,  each  with  its  blue  shadow,  by  the  lake  shore. 

'  Brother,'  she  said,  '  how  long  will  this  pyramid  of  thine 
be  in  building  ? ' 

'  Thoth  will  have  sealed  the  scroll  of  the  years  ten  times, 
before  the  smnmit  is  laid.' 

21.  '  Brother,  thou  knowest  not  how  to  teach  thy  children 
to  labor,'  answered  Keith.  '  Look !  I  must  follow  Phre 
beyond  Atlas ;  shall  I  build  your  pyramid  for  you  before  he 
goes  down  ? '  And  Pthah  answered,  '  Yea,  sister,  if  thou 
canst  put  thy  winged  shoulders  to  such  work.'  And  x^eith 
drew  herself  to  her  height ;  and  I  heard  a  clashing  pass 
through  the  plumes  of  her  wings,  and  the  asp  stood  up  on 
her  helmet,  and  fire  gathered  in  her  eyes.  And  she  took  one 
of  the  flaming  arrows  out  of  the  sheaf  in  her  left  hand,  and 
stretched  it  out  over  the  heaps  of  clay.  And  they  rose  up 
like  flights  of  locusts,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  air,  so 
that  it  grew  dark  in  a  moment.  Then  Neith  designed  them 
places  with  her  arrow  point ;  and  they  drew  into  ranks,  like 
dark  clouds  laid  level  at  morning.  Then  Xeith  pointed  with 
her  arrow  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south,  and  to  the  east,  and 
to  the  west,  and  the  flying  motes  of  earth  drew  asunder  into 
four  great  ranked  crowds;  and  stood,  one  in  the  north,  and 
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one  in  the  south,  and  one  in  the  east,  and  one  in  the  west — 
one  against  another.  Then  Neith  spread  h-er  wings  wide 
for  an  instant,  and  closed  them  with  a  sound  like  the  sound 
of  a  rushing  sea ;  and  waved  her  hand  towards  the  foundation 
of  the  pyramid,  where  it  was  laid  on  the  brow  of  the  desert. 
And  the  four  flocks  drew  together  and  sank  down,  like  sea- 
birds  settling  to  a  level  rock ;  and  when  they  met,  there  was  a 
sudden  flame,  as  broad  as  the  pyramid,  and  as  high  as  the 
clouds;  and  it  dazzled  me;  and  I  closed  my  eyes  for  an 
instant ;  and  when  I  looked  again,  the  pyramid  stood  on  its 
rock,  perfect ;  and  purple  with  the  light  from  the  edge  of 
the  sinking  sun. 

The  youis'Ger  CuiLDREisr  (variously  pleased).  I'm  so 
glad  !     How  nice  !     But  what  did  Pthah  say  ? 

L.  ISTeith  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  When 
I  turned  back  to  look  at  her,  she  was  gone ;  and  I  only  saw 
the  level  white  cloud  form  itself  again,  close  to  the  arch  of 
the  sun  as  it  sank.  And  as  the  last  edge  of  the  sun  dis- 
appeared, the  form  of  Pthah  faded  into  a  mighty  shadow, 
and  so  passed  away. 

Egypt.     And  was  N^eith's  pyramid  left  ? 

L.  Yes ;  but  you  could  not  think,  Egypt,  w^hat  a  strange 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness  came  over  me  when  the  presences 
of  the  two  gods  passed  away.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  alone  before ;  and  the  unbroken 
line  of  the  desert  was  terrible. 

Egypt.  I  used  to  feel  that,  when  I  was  queen ;  some- 
times I  had  to  carve  gods,  for  company,  all  over  my  palace. 
I  would  fain  have  seen  real  ones,  if  I  could. 

22.  L.  But  listen  a  moment  yet,  for  that  was  not  quite 
all  my  dream.  The  twilight  drew  swiftly  to  the  dark,  and 
I  could  hardly  see  the  great  pyramid ;  when  there  came  a 
heavy  murmuring  sound  in  the  air;  and  a  horned  beetle, 
with  terrible  claws,  fell  on  the  sand  at  my  feet,  with  a  blow- 
like  the  beat  of  a  hammer.  Then  it  stood  up  on  its  hind 
claws,  and  waved  its  pincers  at  me :  and  its  fore  claws  became 
strong  arms,  and  hands ;  one  grasping  real  iron  pincers,  and 
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the  other  a  huge  hammer;  and  it  had  a  helmet  on  its  head, 
without  any  eyelet  holes,  that  I  could  see.  And  its  two 
hind  claws  became  strong  crooked  legs,  with  feet  bent  inwards. 
And  so  there  stood  by  me  a  dwarf,  in  glossy  black  armor, 
ribbed  and  embossed  like  a  beetle's  back,  leaning  on  his 
hanuner.  And  I  could  not  speak  for  wonder;  but  he  spoke 
with  a  murmur  like  the  dying  away  of  a  beat  upon  a  bell. 
He  said,  '  I  will  make  Neith's  great  pyramid  small.  I  am 
the  lower  Pthah;  and  have  power  over  fire.  I  can  wither 
the  strong  things,  and  strengthen  the  weak :  and  everything 
that  is  great  I  can  make  small,  and  everything  that  is  little 
I  can  make  great.'  Then  he  turned  to  the  angle  of  the 
pyramid  and  limped  towards  it.  And  the  pyramid  grew 
deep  purple ;  and  then  red  like  blood,  and  then  pale  rose- 
color,  like  fire.  And  I  saw  that  it  glowed  with  fire  from 
within.  And  the  lower  Pthah  touched  it  with  the  hand  that 
held  the  pincers;  and  it  sank  down  like  the  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass,— then  drew  itself  together,  and  sank,  still,  and  became 
nothing,  it  seemed  to  me ;  but  the  armed  dwarf  stooped  down, 
and  took  it  into  his  hand,  and  brought  it  to  me,  saying, 
'  Everything  that  is  great  I  can  make  like  this  p^'ramid :  and 
give  into  men's  hands  to  destroy.'  And  I  saw  that  he  had  a 
little  pyramid  in  his  hand,  with  as  many  courses  in  it  as 
the  large  one ;  and  built  like  that,^only  so  small.  And 
because  it  glowed  still,  I  was  afraid  to  touch  it ;  but  Pthah 
said,  '  Touch  it — for  I  have  bound  the  fire  within  it,  so  that 
it  cannot  burn.'  So  I  touched  it,  and  took  it  into  my  own. 
hand ;  and  it  was  cold ;  only  red,  like  a  ruby.  And  Pthah 
laughed,  and  became  like  a  beetle  again,  and  buried  himself 
in  the  sand,  fiercely;  throwing  it  back  over  his  shoulders. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  would  draw  me  down  with  him 
into  the  sand;  and  I  started  back,  and  woke,  holding  the 
little  pyramid  so  fast  in  my  hand  that  it  hurt  me. 

Egypt.     Holding  what  in  your  hand  ? 

L.     The  little  pyramid. 

Egypt.     ISTeith's  pyramid? 

L.     !N^eith's,  I  believe;  though  not  built  for  Asychis.     I 
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know  only  that  it  is  a  little  rosy  transparent  pyramid,  built 
of  more  courses  of  bricks  than  I  can  count,  it  being  made  so 
small.  You  don't  believe  me,  of  course,  Egyptian  infidel ; 
but  there  it  is.      {Giving  crystal  of  rose  Fluor.) 

{Confused  examination  by  crowded  audience,  over  each 
other's  shoulders  and  under  each  other's  arms.  Dis- 
appointment begins  to  manifest  itself.) 

23.  Sibyl  (7iot  quite  hnowing  why  she  and  others  are 
disappointed).     But  you  showed  us  this  the  other  day! 

L.     Yes ;  but  you  would  not  look  at  it  the  other  day. 

Sibyl.     But  was  all  that  fine  dream  only  about  this  ? 

L.  What  finer  thing  could  a  dream  be  about  than  this  ? 
It  is  small,  if  you  will ;  but  when  you  begin  to  think  of 
things  rightly,  the  ideas  of  smallness  and  largeness  pass 
away.  The  making  of  this  pyramid  was  in  reality  just  as 
wonderful  as  the  dream  I  have  been  telling  you,  and  just 
as  incomprehensible.  It  was  not,  I  suppose,  as  swift,  but 
quite  as  grand  things  are  done  as  swiftly.  When  iSTeith 
makes  crystals  of  snow,  it  needs  a  great  deal  more  marshal- 
ing of  the  atoms,  by  her  flaming  arrows,  than  it  does  to  make 
crystals  like  this  one ;  and  that  is  done  in  a  moment. 

Egypt.  But  how  you  do  puzzle  us !  Why  do  you  say 
Xeith  does  it  '\  You  don't  mean  that  she  is  a  real  spirit, 
do  you  ? 

L.  What  /  mean,  is  of  little  consequence.  What  the 
Egyptians  meant,  who  called  her  '  ISTeith,' — or  Homer,  who 
called  her  '  Athena,' — or  Solomon,  who  called  her  by  a  word 
which  the  Greeks  render  as  '  Sophia,'  you  must  judge  for 
yourselves.  But  her  testimony  is  always  the  same,  and  all 
nations  have  received  it :  '  I  was  by  Him  as  one  brought 
up  with  Him,  and  I  was  daily  His  delight;  rejoicing  in  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  my  delights  were  with  the 
sons  of  men.' 

Maky.     But  is  not  that  only  a  personification  ? 

L.  If  it  be,  what  will  you  gain  by  unpersonifying  it,  or 
what  right  have  you  to  do  so  ?  Cannot  you  accept  the  image 
given  you,  in  its  life;  and  listen,  like  children,  to  the  words 
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which  chiefly  belong;  to  yon  as  children ;  '  I  love  them  that 
love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me  '  ? 

(They  are  all  quiet  for  a  minute  or  two;  questions  hegin 
to  appear  in  their  eyes.) 
I  cannot  talk  to  yon  any  more  to-day.     Take  that  rose 
crystal  away  with  you,  and  think. 


LECTUEE   III. 

THE  CRYSTAL  LIFE. 

A  very  dull  Lecture,  willfully  brought  upon  themselves  by  the  elder  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  young  ones  have,  however,  managed  to  get  in  by 
mistake.    Scene,  the  Schoolroom. 

24.  L.  So  I  am  to  stand  up  here  merely  to  be  asked 
questions,  to-day,  Miss  Marv,  am  I  ? 

Maky.  Yes ;  and  you  must  answer  them  plainly ;  without 
telling  us  any  more  stories.  You  are  quite  spoiling  the 
children ;  the  poor  little  things'  heads  are  turning  round  like 
kaleidoscopes ;  and  they  don't  know  in  the  least  what  you 
mean.  Xor  do  we  old  ones,  either,  for  that  matter:  to-day 
you  must  really  tell  us  nothing  but  facts. 

L.     I  am  sworn ;  but  you  won't  like  it,  a  bit. 

Maey.  Xow,  first  of  all,  what  do  you  mean  by  '  bricks  '  ? 
— Are  the  smallest  particles  of  minerals  all  of  some  accurate 
shape,  like  bricks  ? 

L,  I  do  not  know.  Miss  Mary ;  I  do  not  even  know  if 
anybody  knows.  The  smallest  atoms  which  are  visibly  and 
practically  put  together  to  make  large  crystals,  may  better 
be  described  as  '  limited  in  fixed  directions '  than  as  '  of 
fixed  forms.'  But  I  can  tell  you  nothing  clear  about  ulti- 
mate atoms:  you  will  find  the  idea  of  little  bricks,  or,  per- 
haps, of  little  spheres,  available  for  all  the  uses  you  will 
have  to  put  it  to. 

Maky.  Well,  it's  very  provoking;  one  seems  always  to 
be  stopped  just  when  one  is  coming  to  the  very  thing  one 
wants  to  know. 

L.     Xo,  Mary,  for  we  should  not  wish  to  know  anything 
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Lilt  wliat  is  easily  and  assuredly  knowable.  There's  no  end 
to  it.  If  I  could  show  you,  or  myself,  a  group  of  ultimate 
atoms,  quite  clearly,  in  this  magnifying  glass,  we  should 
both  be  presently  vexed  because  we  could  not  break  them  in 
two  pieces,  and  see  their  insides. 

25.  Mary.  Well  then,  next,  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
Hying  of  the  bricks?  \Yhat  is  it  the  atoms  do,  that  is  like 
flying  ? 

L.  When  they  are  dissolved,  or  uncrystallized,  they  are 
really  separated  from  each  other,  like  a  swarm  of  gnats  in 
the  air,  or  like  a  shoal  of  fish  in  the  sea ; — generally  at  about 
equal  distances.  In  currents  of  solutions,  or  at  different 
depths  of  them,  one  part  may  be  more  full  of  the  dissolved 
atoms  than  another;  but,  on  the  whole,  you  may  think  of 
them  as  equidistant,  like  the  spots  in  the  print  of  your  gown. 
If  they  are  separated  by  force  of  heat  only,  the  substance  is 
said  to  be  melted ;  if  they  are  separated  by  any  other  sub- 
stance, as  particles  of  sugar  by  water,  they  are  said  to  be 
'  dissolved.'     Xote  this  distinction  carefully,  all  of  you. 

Dora.  I  will  be  very  particular.  When  next  you  tell 
me  there  isn't  sugar  enough  in  your  tea,  I  will  say,  "  It  is 
not  yet  dissolved,  sir." 

L.     I  tell  you  what  shall  be  dissolved.  Miss  Dora ;  and 
that's  the  present  parliament,  if  the  members  get  too  saucy. 
(Dora  folds  her  hands  and  casts  down  her  eyes.) 

L.  (proceeds  in  state).  ISTow,  Miss  Mary,  you  know 
already,  I  believe,  that  nearly  everything  will  melt,  under 
a  sufficient  heat,  like  wax.  Limestone  melts  (under  pres- 
sure) ;  sand  melts;  granite  melts;  the  lava  of  a  volcano  is 
a  mixed  mass  of  many  kinds  of  rocks,  melted:  and  any 
melted  substance  nearly  always,  if  not  always,  crystallizes 
as  it  cools ;  the  more  slowly,  the  more  perfectly.  Water 
melts  at  what  we  call  the  freezing,  but  might  just  as  wisely, 
though  not  as  conveniently,  call  the  melting,  point ;  and 
radiates  as  it  cools  into  the  most  beautiful  of  all  known 
crystals.  Glass  melts  at  a  greater  heat,  and  will  crystallize, 
if  you  let  it  cool  slowly  enough,  in  stars,  much  like  snow. 
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Gold  needs  more  heat  to  melt  it,  but  crystallizes  also  exqui- 
sitely, as  I  will  presently  show  yovi.  Arsenic  and  sulphur 
crystallize  from  their  vapors.  Xow,  in  any  of  these  cases, 
either  of  melted,  dissolved,  or  vaporous  bodies,  the  particles 
are  usually  separated  from  each  other/  either  by  heat,  or  by 
an  intermediate  substance ;  and  in  crystallizing  they  are 
both  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  and  packed,  so  as  to  fit 
as  closely  as  possible ;  the  essential  part  of  the  business  being 
not  the  bringing  together,  but  the  packing.  Who  packed 
your  trunk  for  you,  last  holidays,  Isabel  ? 

Isabel.     Lily  does,  always. 

L.  And  how  much  can  you  allow  for  Lily's  good  packing, 
in  guessing  what  will  go  into  the  trunk  ? 

Isabel.  Oh  I  I  bring  tAvice  as  much  as  the  trunk  holds. 
Lily  always  gets  everything  in. 

Lily.  Ah !  but,  Isey,  if  you  only  knew  what  a  time  it 
takes!  and  since  you've  had  those  great  hard  buttons  on  your 
frocks,  I  can't  do  anything  with  them.  Buttons  won't  go 
anywhere,  you  know. 

26.  L.  Yes,  Lily,  it  would  be  well  if  she  or\\j  knew  what 
a  time  it  takes ;  and  I  wash  any  of  us  knew  what  a  time 
crystallization  takes,  for  that  is  consummately  fine  packing. 
The  particles  of  the  rock  are  thrown  down,  just  as  Isabel 
brings  her  things — in  a  heap ;  and  innumerable  Lilies,  not 
of  the  valley,  but  of  the  rock,  come  to  pack  them.  But  it 
takes  such  a  time ! 

However,  the  best — out  and  out  the  best — way  of  under- 
standing the  thing,  is  to  crystallize  yourselves. 

The  Audience.     Ourselves ! 

L.  Yes ;  not  merely  as  you  did  the  other  day,  carelessly, 
on  the  schoolroom  forms ;  but  carefully  and  finely,  out  in  the 
playground.  You  can  play  at  crystallization  there  as  much 
as  you  please. 

Kathleen  and  Jessie.     Oh !  how  ? — how  ? 

L.  First,  you  must  put  yourselves  together,  as  close  as 
you  can,  in  the  middle  of  the  grass,  and  form,  for  first  prac- 
tice, any  figure  you  like. 
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Jessie.     Any  dancing  figure,  do  you  mean  ? 

L.  No;  I  mean  a  square,  or  a  cross,  or  a  diamond.  Any 
figure  you  like,  standing  close  together.  You  had  better 
outline  it  first  on  the  turf,  with  sticks,  or  pebbles,  so  as  to 
see  that  it  is  rightly  di^siwn;  then  get  into  it  and  enlarge  or 
diminish  it  at  one  side,  till  you  are  all  quite  in  it,  and  no 
empty  space  left. 

DoKA.     Crinoline  and  all  ? 

L.  The  crinoline  may  stand  eventually  for  rough  crys- 
talline surface,  unless  you  pin  it  in ;  and  then  you  may  make 
a  polished  crystal  of  yourselves. 

Lily.     Oh,  we'll  pin  it  in — we'll  pin  it  in ! 

L.  Then,  when  you  are  all  in  the  figure,  let  every  one 
note  her  place,  and  who  is  next  her  on  each  side ;  and  let  the 
outsiders  count  how  many  places  they  stand  from  the  corners. 

Kathleen.     Yes,  yes, — and  then  ? 

L.  Then  you  must  scatter  all  over  the  playground — right 
over  it  from  side  to  side,  and  end  to  end ;  and  put  yourselves 
all  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  everywhere.  You 
needn't  mind  doing  it  very  accurately,  but  so  as  to  be  nearly 
equidistant ;  not  less  than  about  three  yards  apart  from  each 
other,  on  every  side. 

Jessie.  We  can  easily  cut  pieces  of  string  of  equal  length, 
to  hold.     And  then  ? 

L.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  let  everybody  walk,  at  the 
same  rate,  towards  the  outlined  figure  in  the  middle.  You 
had  better  sing  as  you  walk;  that  will  keep  you  in  good 
time.  And  as  you  close  in  towards  it,  let  each  take  her 
place,  and  the  next  comers  fit  themselves  in  beside  the  first 
ones,  till  you  are  all  in  the  figure  again. 

Kathleen.  Oh!  how  we  shall  run  against  each  other! 
What  fun  it  will  be ! 

L.  No,  no.  Miss  Katie ;  I  can't  allow  any  running  against 
each  other.  The  atoms  never  do  that,  whatever  human  crea- 
tures do.  You  must  all  know  your  places,  and  find  your 
way  to  them  without  jostling. 

Lily.     But  how  ever  shall  we  do  that  ? 
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Isabel.  Mustn't  the  ones  in  the  middle  be  the  nearest, 
and  the  outside  ones  farther  off — when  we  go  away  to  scatter, 
I  mean  ? 

L.  Yes;  you  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  your  order; 
you  will  soon  find  out  how  to  do  it ;  it  is  only  like  soldiers 
forming  square,  except  that  each  must  stand  still  in  her  place 
as  she  reaches  it,  and  the  others  come  round  her ;  and  you 
will  have  much  more  complicated  figures,  afterwards,  to 
form,  than  squares, 

Isabel.     I'll  put  a  stone  at  my  place ;  then  I  shall  know  it. 

L.  You  might  each  nail  a  bit  of  paper  to  the  turf,  at 
your  place,  with  your  name  upon  it :  but  it  would  be  of  no 
use,  for  if  you  don't  know  your  places,  you  will  make  a  fine 
piece  of  business  of  it,  while  you  are  looking  for  your  names. 
And,  Isabel,  if  with  a  little  head,  and  eyes,  and  a  brain,  (all 
of  them  very  good  and  serviceable  of  their  kind,  as  such 
things  go),  you  think  you  cannot  know  your  place  without 
a  stone  at  it,  after  examining  it  well, — how  do  you  think 
each  atom  knows  its  place,  when  it  never  was  there  before, 
and  there's  no  stone  at  it  ? 

27.  Isabel.     But  does  every  atom  know  its  place  ? 

L.     How  else  could  it  get  there  ? 

Mary.     Are  they  not  attracted  into  their  places  ? 

L.  Cover  a  piece  of  paper  with  spots,  at  equal  intervals ; 
and  then  imagine  any  kind  of  attraction  you  choose,  or  any 
law  of  attraction,  to  exist  between  the  spots,  and  try  how,  on 
that  permitted  supposition,  you  can  attract  them  into  the 
figure  of  a  Maltese  cross,  in  the  middle  of  the  paper. 

Mary  {having  tried  it).  Yes;  I  see  that  I  cannot: — one 
"would  need  all  kinds  of  attractions,  in  different  ways,  at 
different  places.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  the  atoms  are 
alive  ? 

L.     "What  is  it  to  be  alive  ? 

Dora.     There  now ;  you're  going  to  be  provoking,  I  know. 

L.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  provoking  to  be  asked 
what  it  is  to  be  alive.  Do  you  think  you  don't  know  whether 
you  are  alive  or  not  ? 
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(Isabel  skips  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  hack.) 

L.  Yes,  Isabel,  that's  all  very  fine;  and  you  and  I  may 
call  that  being  alive :  but  a  modern  philosopher  calls  it  being 
in  a  '  mode  of  motion.'  It  requires  a  certain  quantity  of 
heat  to  take  you  to  the  sideboard ;  and  exactly  the  same 
quantity  to  bring  you  back  again.     That's  all. 

Isabel.     jSTo,  it  isn't.     And,  besides,  I'm  not  hot. 

L.  I  am,  sometimes,  at  the  way  they  talk.  However, 
you  know,  Isabel,  you  might  have  been  a  particle  of  a  min- 
eral, and  yet  have  been  carried  round  the  room,  or  anywhere 
else,  by  chemical  forces,  in  the  liveliest  way. 

Isabel.     Yes ;  but  I  wasn't  carried ;  I  carried  myself. 

L.  The  fact  is,  mousie,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to 
say  what  makes  a  thing  alive,  as  what  makes  it  a  Self,  As 
soon  as  you  are  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  universe  into  a 
Self,  you  begin  to  be  alive. 

Violet  {indignant).  Oh,  surely — surely  that  cannot  be 
so.  Is  not  all  the  life  of  the  soul  in  communion,  not  separa- 
tion ? 

28.  L.  There  can  be  no  communion  where  there  is  no 
distinction.  But  we  shall  be  in  an  abyss  of  metaphysics 
presently,  if  we  don't  look  out ;  and  besides,  we  must  not  be 
too  grand,  to-day,  for  the  younger  children.  We'll  be  grand, 
some  day  by  ourselves,  if  we  must.  (The  younger  children 
are  not  pleased,  and  prepare  to  remonstrate ;  hut  knowing  hy 
experience,  that  all  conversations  in  which  the  word  '  com- 
munion^ occurs,  are  unintelligihle,  think  hcttcr  of  it.) 
Meantime,  for  broad  answer  about  the  atoms.  I  do  not 
think,  we  should  use  the  word  '  life,'  of  any  energy  which 
does  not  belong  to  a  given  form.  A  seed,  or  an  egg,  or  a 
young  animal,  are  properly  called  '  alive  '  with  respect  to 
the  force  belonffins;  to  those  forms,  which  consistcntlv  devel- 
ops  that  form,  and  no  other.  But  the  force  which  crystal- 
lizes a  mineral  appears  to  be  chiefly  external,  and  it  does  not 
produce  an  entirely  determinate  and  individual  form,  limited 
in  size,  but  only  an  aggregation,  in  Avhich  some  limiting  laws 
must  be  observed. 
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Mary.  But  I  do  not  see  much  difference,  that  way, 
between  a  crystal  and  a  tree. 

L.  Add,  then,  that  the  mode  of  the  energy  in  a  living 
thing  imijlies  a  continual  change  in  its  elements  ;  and  a  period 
for  its  end.  So  you  may  define  life  by  its  attached  negative, 
death ;  and  still  more  by  its  attached  positive,  birth.  But  I 
won't  be  plagued  any  more  about  this,  just  now ;  if  you  choose 
to  think  the  crystals  alive,  do,  and  welcome.  Bocks  have 
always  been  called  '  living '  in  their  native  place. 

Mary.     There's  one  question  more;  then  I've  done. 

L.      Only  one  ? 

Mary.      Only  one. 

L.     But  if  it  is  answered,  won't  it  turn  into  two  ? 

Mary.  No;  I  think  it  will  remain  single,  and  be  com- 
fortable. 

L.     Let  me  hear  it. 

29.  Mary.  You  know,  we  are  to  crystallize  ourselves  out 
of  the  whole  playground.  ]Srow,  what  playground  have  the 
minerals  ?  Where  are  they  scattered  before  they  are  crystal- 
lized ;  and  where  are  the  crystals  generally  made  ? 

L.  That  sounds  to  me  more  like  three  questions  .than  one, 
Mary.     If  it  is  only  one,  it  is  a  wide  one. 

Mary.      I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  width  of  it. 

L.  Well,  I  must  keep  it  within  the  best  compass  I  can. 
When  rocks  either  dry  from  a  moist  state,  or  cool  from  a 
heated  state,  they  necessarily  alter  in  bulk;  and  cracks,  or 
open  spaces,  form  in  them  in  all  directions.  These  cracks 
must  be  filled  up  with  solid  matter,  or  the  rock  would  eventu- 
ally become  a  ruinous  heap.  So,  sometimes  by  water,  some- 
times by  vapor,  sometimes  nobody  knows  how,  crystallizable 
matter  is  brought  from  somewhere,  and  fastens  itself  in  these 
open  spaces,  so  as  to  bind  the  rock  together  again,  with  crystal 
cement.  A  vast  quantity  of  hollows  are  formed  in  lavas  by 
bubbles  of  gas,  just  as  the  holes  are  left  in  bread  well  baked. 
In  process  of  time  these  cavities  are  generally  filled  with 
various  crystals. 
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Maey.  But  where  does  the  crystallizing  substance  come 
from  ? 

L.  Sometimes  out  of  the  rock  itself;  sometimes  from 
below  or  above,  through  the  veins.  The  entire  substance  of 
the  contracting  rock  may  be  filled  with  liquid,  pressed  into 
it  so  as  to  fill  every  pore; — or  with  mineral  vapor;  or  it  may 
be  so  charged  at  one  place,  and  empty  at  another.  There's 
no  end  to  the  '  may  he's.'  But  all  that  you  need  fancy,  for 
our  present  purpose,  is  that  hollows  in  the  rocks,  like  the 
caves  in  Derbyshire,  are  traversed  by  liquids  or  vapor  con- 
taining certain  elements  in  a  more  or  less  free  or  separate 
state,  which  crystallize  on  the  cave  walls. 

30.  Sibyl.  There  now ; — Mary  has  had  all  her  questions 
answered ;  it's  my  turn  to  have  mine. 

L.  Ah,  there's  a  conspiracy  among  you,  I  see.  I  might 
have  guessed  as  much. 

Dora.  I'm  sure  you  ask  us  questions  enough !  How  can 
you  have  the  heart,  when  you  dislike  so  to  be  asked  them 
yourself  ? 

L.  My  dear  child,  if  people  do  not  answer  questions,  it 
does  not  matter  how  many  they  are  asked,  because  they've 
no  trouble  with  them.  Xow,  Avhen  I  ask  you  questions,  I 
never  expect  to  be  answered ;  but  when  you  ask  me,  you 
always  do ;  and  it's  not  fair. 

Dora.     Very  well,  we  shall  understand  next  time. 

Sibyl.  xnTo,  but  seriously,  we  all  want  to  ask  one  thing 
more,  quite  dreadfully. 

L.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  asked  it  quite  dreadfully ;  but 
you'll  have  your  own  way,  of  course. 

Sibyl.  We  none  of  us  understand  about  the  lower  Pthah. 
It  was  not  merely  yesterday;  but  in  all  VvG  have  read  about 
him  in  Wilkinson,  or  in  any  book,  we  cannot  understand 
what  the  Egyptians  put  their  god  into  that  ugly  little  de- 
formed shape  for. 

L.  Well,  I'm  glad  it's  that  sort  of  question ;  because  I  can 
answer  anything  I  like,  to  that. 
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Egypt.  Anything  von  like  Avill  Jo  quite  vngII  for  us;  we 
shall  be  pleased  with  the  answer,  if  you  are. 

L.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  most  gracious  queen ;  for  I 
must  begin  by  the  statement  that  queens  seem  to  have  disliked 
all  sorts  of  work,  in  those  days,  as  much  as  some  queens 
dislike  sewing  to-day. 

Egypt.  Xow,  it's  too  bad !  and  just  when  I  was  tr3'ing 
to  say  the  civilest  thing  I  could ! 

L.  But,  Egypt,  why  did  you  tell  me  you  disliked  sew- 
ing so  I 

Egypt.  Did  not  I  show  you  how  the  thread  cuts  my 
fingers  ?  and  I  always  get  cramp,  somehow,  in  my  neck,  if  I 
sew  long. 

31.  L.  Well,  I  suppose  the  Egyptian  queens  thought 
everybody  got  cramp  in  their  neck,  if  they  sewed  long;  and 
that  thread  ahvays  cut  people's  fingers.  At  all  events,  every 
kind  of  manual  labor  was  despised  both  by  them,  and  the 
Greeks;  and,  while  they  owned  the  real  good  and  fruit  of  it, 
they  yet  held  it  a  degradation  to  all  who  practiced  it.  Also, 
knowing  the  laws  of  life  thoroughly,  they  perceived  that  the 
special  practice  necessary  to  bring  any  manual  art  to  per- 
fection strengthened  the  body  distortedly;  one  energy  or 
member  gaining  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  They  especially 
dreaded  and  despised  any  kind  of  work  that  had  to  be  done 
near  fire:  yet,  feeling  what  they  owed  to  it  in  metal-work,  as 
the  basis  of  all  other  work,  they  expressed  this  mixed  rever- 
ence and  scorn  in  the  varied  types  of  the  lame  Hephsestus, 
and  the  lower  Pthah. 

Sibyl.  But  what  did  you  mean  by  making  him  say, 
'  Everything  great  I  can  make  small,  and  everything  small 
great '  ? 

L.  I  had  my  own  separate  meaning  in  that.  We  have 
seen  in  modem  times  the  power  of  the  lower  Pthah  developed 
in  a  separate  way,  which  no  Greek  nor  Egyptian  could  have 
conceived.  It  is  the  character  of  pure  and  eyeless  manual 
Jabor  to  conceive  everything  as  subjected  to  it:  and,  in  reality, 
to  disgrace  and  diminish  all  that  is  so  subjected,  aggrandizing 
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itself,  and  the  thought  of  itself,  at  the  expense  of  all  noble 
things.  I  heard  an  orator,  and  a  good  one  too,  at  the  Work- 
ing Men's  College,  the  other  day,  make  a  great  point  in  a 
description  of  our  railroads;  saying,  with  grandly  conducted 
emphasis,  *  They  have  made  man  greater,  and  the  world  less.' 
His  working  audience  were  mightily  pleased ;  they  thought 
it  so  very  fine  a  thing  to  be  made  bigger  themselves;  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  less.  I  should  have  enjoyed  asking 
them  (but  it  would  have  l^een  a  pity — they  were  so  pleased), 
how  much  less  they  would  like  to  have  the  world  made ; — 
and  whether,  at  present,  those  of  them  really  felt  themselves 
the  biggest  men,  who  lived  in  the  least  houses. 

32.  Sibyl.  But  then,  why  did  you  make  Pthah  say  that 
he  could  make  weak  things  strong,  and  small  things  great  ? 

L.  My  dear,  he  is  a  boaster  and  self-assertor,  by  nature ; 
but  it  is  so  far  true.  For  instance,  we  used  to  have  a  fair 
in  our  neighborhood — a  very  fine  fair  we  thought  it.  You 
never  saw  such  an  one ;  but  if  you  look  at  the  engraving  of 
Turner's  '  St.  Catherine's  Hill,'  you  will  see  what  it  was 
like.  There  were  curious  booths,  carried  on  poles;  and  peep- 
shows;  and  music,  with  plenty  of  drums  and  cymbals;  and 
much  barley-sugar  and  ginger-bread,  and  the  like ;  and  in  the 
alleys  of  this  fair  the  London  populace  would  enjoy  them- 
selves, after  their  fashion,  very  thoroughly.  Well,  the  little 
Pthah  set  to  work  upon  it  one  day ;  he  made  the  wooden 
poles  into  iron  ones,  and  put  them  across,  like  his  own 
crooked  legs,  so  that  you  always  fall  over  them  if  you  don't 
look  where  you  are  going;  and  he  turned  all  the  canvas  into 
panes  of  glass,  and  put  it  up  on  his  iron  cross-poles;  and 
made  all  the  little  booths  into  one  great  booth ; — and  people 
said  it  was  very  fine,  and  a  new  style  of  architecture ;  and 
Mr.  Dickens  said  nothing  was  ever  like  it  in  Fairy-land, 
Avhich  was  very  true.  And  then  the  little  Pthah  set  to  work 
to  put  fine  fairings  in  it ;  and  he  painted  the  iSTineveh  bulls 
afresh,  with  the  blackest  eyes  he  could  paint  (because  he 
had  none  himself),  and  he  got  the  angels  down  from  Lincoln 
choir,  and  gilded  their  wings  like  his  gingerbread  of  old 
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times ;  and  he  sent  for  everything  else  he  could  think  of,  and 
put  it  in  his  booth.  There  are  the  easts  of  Niobe  and  her 
children;  and  the  Chimpanzee;  and  the  wooden  CafFres  and 
Xew-Zealanders ;  and  the  Shakespeare  House ;  and  Le  Grand 
Blondin,  and  Le  Petit  Blondin ;  and  Handel ;  and  Mozart ; 
and  no  end  of  shops  and  buns,  and  beer;  and  all  the  little- 
Pthah-worshipers  say,  never  was  anything  so  sublime ! 

33.  Sibyl.  Xow,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  go  to 
these  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  ?  They're  as  good  as  good 
can  be. 

L.  I  don't  go  to  the  thundering  things  with  a  million  of 
bad  voices  in  them.  When  I  want  a  song,  I  get  Julia  Man- 
nering  and  Lucy  Bertram  and  Counsellor  Pleydell  to  sing 
'  We  be  three  poor  mariners  '  to  me ;  then  I've  no  headache 
next  morning.  But  I  do  go  to  the  smaller  concerts,  when  I 
can ;  for  they  are  very  good,  as  you  say,  Sibyl ;  and  I  always 
get  a  reserved  seat  somewhere  near  the  orchestra,  where  I  am 
sure  I  can  see  the  kettle-drummer  drum. 

Sibyl.     Xow  do  be  serious,  for  one  minute. 

L.  I  am  serious — never  was  more  so.  You  know  one 
can't  see  the  modulation  of  violinists'  fingers,  but  one  can  see 
the  vibration  of  the  drummer's  hand ;  and  it's  lovely. 

SiBY^L.  But  fancy  going  to  a  concert,  not  to  hear,  but 
to  see ! 

L.  Yes,  it  is  very  absurd.  The  quite  right  thing  I  believe, 
is  to  go  there  to  talk.  I  confess,  however,  that  in  most  music, 
when  very  well  done,  the  doing  of  it  is  to  me  the  chiefly 
interesting  part  of  the  business.  I'm  always  thinking  how 
good  it  would  be  for  the  fat,  supercilious  people,  who  care  so 
little  for  their  half-crown's  worth,  to  be  set  to  try  and  do  a 
half-crown's  worth  of  anything  like  it. 

Maky'.  But  surely  that  Crystal  Palace  is  a  great  good  and 
help  to  the  people  of  London  ? 

L.  The  fresh  air  of  the  Xorwood  hills  is,  or  was,  my 
dear;  but  they  are  spoiling  that  with  smoke  as  fast  as  they 
can.  And  the  palace  (as  they  call  it)  is  a  better  place  for 
them,  by  much,  than  the  old  fair;  and  it  is  always  there, 
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instead  of  for  three  days  only ;  and  it  shuts  up  at  proper 
hours  of  night.  And  good  use  may  be  made  of  the  things 
in  it,  if  you  know  how :  but  as  for  its  teaching  the  people,  it 
will  teach  them  nothing  but  the  lowest  of  the  lower  Pthah's 
work — nothing  but  hammer  and  tongs.  I  saw  a  wonderful 
piece,  of  his  doing,  in  the  place,  only  the  other  day.  Some 
unha]ipy  metal-worker — I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  not  a  metal- 
working  firm — had  taken  three  years  to  make  a  golden  eagle. 

Sibyl.     Of  real  gold  ? 

34.  L.  ISTo ;  of  bronze,  or  copper,  or  some  of  their  foul 
patent  metals — it  is  no  matter  what.  I  meant  a  model  of 
our  chief  British  eagle.  Every  feather  was  made  separately; 
and  every  filament  of  every  feather  separately,  and  so  joined 
on ;  and  all  the  quills  modeled  of  the  right  length  and 
right  section,  and  at  last  the  whole  cluster  of  them  fastened 
together.  You  know,  children,  I  don't  think  much  of  my 
own  drawing;  but  take  my  proud  word  for  once,  that  when 
I  go  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  happen  to  have  a  bit  of 
chalk  in  my  pocket,  and  the  gray  Harpy  will  sit,  without 
screwing  his  head  round,  for  thirty  seconds, — I  can  do  a 
better  thing  of  him  in  that  time  than  the  three  years'  work 
of  this  industrious  firm.  For,  during  the  thirty  seconds,  the 
eagle  is  my  object — not  myself;  and  during  the  three  years, 
the  firm's  object,  in  every  fiber  of  bronze  it  made,  was  itself, 
and  not  the  eagle.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  little 
Pthah's  having  no  eyes — he  can  see  only  himself.  The 
Egyptian  beetle  was  not  quite  the  full  type  of  him ;  our 
northern  ground  beetle  is  a  truer  one.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
it  at  work,  gathering  its  treasures  (such  as  they  are)  into 
little  round  balls;  and  pushing  them  home  with  the  strong 
wrong  end  of  it, — head  do^vnmost  all  the  way, — like  a  mod- 
ern political  economist  with  his  ball  of  capital,  declaring  that 
a  nation  can  stand  on  its  vices  better  than  on  its  virtues. 
But  away  with  you,  children,  now,  for  I'm  getting  cross. 

Dora.  I'm  going  downstair? ;  I  shall  take  care,  at  any 
rate,  that  there  are  no  little  Pthahs  in  the  kitchen  cupboards. 


LECTUEE    IV. 

THE  CRYSTAL  ORDERS. 

A  working  Lecture,  in  the  large  Schoolroom ;  loith  experimental 
Interludes.     Tlie  great  bell  has  mug  unexpectedly. 

35.  Kathleeist  (entering  disconsolate,  though  first  at  the 
summons^.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  a  day!  Was  ever  any- 
thing so  provoking!  just  when  we  wanted  to  crystallize 
ourselves ; — and  I'm  sure  it's  going  to  rain  all  day  long, 

L.  So  am  I,  Kate.  The  sky  has  quite  an  Irish  way  with 
it.  But  I  don't  see  why  Irish  girls  should  also  look  so  dis- 
mal. Fancy  that  you  don't  want  to  crystallize  yourselves: 
you  didn't  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  you  were  not 
unhajjpy  when  it  rained  then. 

Florrie.  Ah !  but  we  do  want  to-day ;  and  the  rain's  so 
tiresome. 

L.  That  is  to  say,  children,  that  because  you  are  all  the 
richer  by  the  expectation  of  playing  at  a  new  game,  you 
choose  to  make  yourselves  unhappier  than  when  you  had 
nothing  to  look  forward  to,  but  the  old  ones, 

Isabel.  But  then,  to  have  to  wait— wait — wait ;  and 
before  we've  tried  it ; — and  perhaps  it  will  rain  to-morrow, 
too! 

L.  It  may  also  rain  the  day  after  to-morrow.  We  can 
make  ourselves  uncomfortable  to  any  extent  with  perhapses, 
Isabel.  You  may  stick  perhapses  into  your  little  minds  like 
pins,  till  you  are  as  uncomfortable  as  the  Lilliputians  made 
Gulliver  with  their  arrows  when  he  would  not  lie  quiet. 

Isabel.     But  what  are  we  to  do  to-day  ? 

L.  To  be  quiet,  for  one  thing,  like  Gulliver  when  he 
saw  there  was  nothing  better  to  be  done.     And  to  practice 

35. 
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patience.  I  can  tell  you,  children,  that  requires  nearly  as 
much  practicing  as  music ;  and  we  are  constantly  losing  our 
lessons  when  the  master  comes.  Xow,  to-day,  here's  a  nice 
little  adagio  lesson  for  us,  if  we  play  it  properly. 

Isabel.  But  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  lesson.  I  can't 
play  it  properly. 

L.  Can  you  play  a  Mozart  sonata  yet,  Isabel  ?  The 
more  need  to  practice.  All  one's  life  is  a  music,  if  one 
touches  the  notes  rightly  and  in  time.  But  there  must  be 
no  hurry. 

Kathleex.  I'm  sure  there's  no  music  in  stopping  in  on 
a  rainy  day. 

36.  L.  There's  no  music  in  a  '  rest,'  Katie,  that  I  know 
of:  but  there's  the  making  of  music  in  it.  And  people  are 
always  missing  that  part  of  the  life-melody ;  and  scrambling 
on  without  counting — not  that  it's  easy  to  count ;  but  nothing 
on  which  so  much  depends  ever  is  easy.  People  are  always 
talking  of  perseverance,  and  courage,  and  fortitude ;  but 
patience  is  the  finest  and  worthiest  part  of  fortitude, — and 
the  rarest  too,  I  know  twenty  persevering  girls  for  one 
patient  one:  but  it  is  only  that  twenty-first  who  can  do  her 
work,  out  and  out,  or  enjoy  it.  For  patience  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  pleasures,  as  well  as  of  all  powers.  Hope  herself 
ceases  to  be  happiness,  when  impatience  companions  her. 

(Isabel  and  Lilt  sit  doivn  on  the  floor,  and  fold  their 
hands.    The  others  follow  their  example.) 

Good  children !  but  that's  not  quite  the  way  of  it,  neither. 
Folded  hands  are  not  necessarily  resigned  ones.  The  Patience 
who  really  smiles  at  grief  usually  stands,  or  walks,  or  even 
runs :  she  seldom  sits ;  though  she  may  sometimes  have  to 
do  it,  for  many  a  day,  poor  thing,  by  monuments;  or  like 
Chaucer's,  '  with  face  pale,  upon  a  hill  of  sand.'  But  we 
are  not  reduced  to  that  to-day.  Suppose  we  use  this  calami- 
tous forenoon  to  choose  the  shapes  we  are  to  crystallize  into  ? 
we  know  nothing  about  them  yet. 

(The  pictures  of  resignation  rise  from  the  floor,  not 
in  the  patientest  manner.     General  applause.) 
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Mary  (with  one  or  two  others).  The  very  thing  we 
wanted  to  ask  you  about ! 

Lily.  We  looked  at  the  books  about  crystals,  but  they 
are  so  dreadful. 

37.  L.  Well,  Lily,  we  must  go  through  a  little  dreadful- 
ness,  that's  a  fact :  no  road  to  any  good  knowledge  is  wholly 
among  the  lilies  and  the  grass ;  there  is  rough  climbing  to  be 
done  always.  But  the  crystal-books  are  a  little  too  dreadful, 
most  of  them,  I  admit ;  and  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with 
very  little  of  their  help.  You  know,  as  you  cannot  stand 
on  each  other's  heads,  you  can  only  make  yourselves  into 
the  sections  of  crystals — the  figures  they  show  when  they  are 
cut  through ;  and  we  will  choose  some  that  will  be  quite  easy. 
You  shall  make  diamonds  of  yourselves 

Isabel.     Oh,  no,  no !  we  won't  be  diamonds,  please. 

L.  Yes,  you  shall,  Isabel ;  they  are  very  pretty  things,  if 
the  jewelers,  and  the  kings  and  queens,  would  only  let  them 
alone.  You  shall  make  diamonds  of  yourselves,  and  rubies 
of  yourselves,  and  emeralds;  and  Irish  diamonds;  two  of 
these — with  Lily  in  the  middle  of  one,  which  will  be  very 
orderly,  of  course ;  and  Kathleen  in  the  middle  of  the  other, 
for  which  we  will  hope  the  best ; — and  you  shall  make  Derby- 
shire spar  of  yourselves,  and  Iceland  spar,  and  gold,  and 
silver,  and — Quicksilver  there's  enough  of  in  you,  without 
any  making. 

Mary.  Xow,  you  know,  the  children  will  be  getting  quite 
wild:  we  must  really  get  pencils  and  paper,  and  begin 
properly. 

L.  Wait  a  minute,  Miss  Maiy ;  I  think,  as  we've  the 
schoolroom  clear  to-day,  I'll  try  to  give  you  some  notion  of 
the  three  great  orders  or  ranks  of  crystals,  into  which  all  the 
others  seem  more  or  less  to  falh  We  shall  only  want  one 
figure  a  day,  in  the  playground ;  and  that  can  be  drawn  in  a 
minute ;  but  the  general  idea  had  better  be  fastened  first.  I 
must  show  you  a  great  many  minerals ;  so  let  me  have  three 
tables  wheeled  into  the  three  windows,  that  we  may  keep 
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our  specimens  separate ; — we  ^vill  keep  the  three  orders  of 
crystals  on  separate  tables. 

{First  Interlude,  of  pushing  and  pulling,  and  spreading 
of  baize  covers.  Violet,  not  particularly  minding 
what  she  is  about,  gets  herself  jammed  into  a  corner, 
and  bid  to  stand  out  of  the  way;  on  whicli,  she  devotes 
herself  to  meditation.) 

38.  Violet  {after  interval  of  meditation) .  How  strange 
it  is  that  everything  seems  to  divide  into  threes ! 

L.  Everything  doesn't  divide  into  threes.  Ivy  won't, 
though  shamrock  will ;  and  daisies  won't,  though  lilies  will. 

Violet.  But  all  the  nicest  things  seem  to  divide  into 
threes. 

L.     Violets  won't. 

Violet.  Xo;  I  should  think  not,  indeed!  But  I  mean 
the  great  things. 

L.     I've  always  heard  the  globe  had  four  quarters. 

Isabel.  Well ;  but  you  know  you  said  it  hadn't  any 
quarters  at  all.      So  mayn't  it  really  be  divided  into  three  ? 

L.  If  it  were  divided  into  no  more  than  three,  on  the 
outside  of  it,  Isabel,  it  would  be  a  fine  world  to  live  in ;  and 
if  it  were  divided  into  three  in  the  inside  of  it,  it  would  soon 
be  no  world  to  live  in  at  all. 

Dora.  We  shall  never  get  to  the  crystals,  at  this  rate. 
{Aside  to  Mary.)  He  will  get  off  into  political  economy 
before  we  know  where  we  are.  {Aloud.)  But  the  crystals 
are  divided  into  three,  then  ? 

L.  Xo ;  but  there  are  three  general  notions  by  which  we 
may  best  get  hold  of  them.  Then  between  these  notions 
there  are  other  notions. 

Lily  {alarmed).  A  great  many?  And  shall  we  have  to 
learn  them  all  ? 

L.  More  than  a  great  many — a  quite  infinite  many.  So 
you  cannot  learn  them  all. 

Lily  {greatly  relieved).  Then  may  we  only  learn  the 
three  ? 

L.     Certainly;    unless,   when   you   have   got   those   three 
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notions,  you  want  to  have  some  more  notions ; — which  would 
not  surprise  nie.  liut  we'll  try  for  the  three,  first.  Katie, 
you  broke  your  coral  necklace  this  morning? 

Kathleen.  Oh,  who  told  you  ?  It  Avas  in  jumping. 
I'm  so  sorry ! 

L.     I'm  very  glad.     Can  you  fetch  me  the  beads  of  it  ? 

Kathleen.  I've  lost  some ;  here  are  the  rest  in  my 
pocket,  if  I  can  only  get  them  out. 

L.  You  mean  to  get  them  out  some  day,  I  suppose ;  so  try 
now.      I  want  them. 

(Kathleen  empties  her  pocliet  on  the  floor.  The  heads 
disperse.  The  school  disperses  also.  Second  In- 
terlude— hunting  piece. ) 

39,  L.  {after. waiting  patiently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  Isabel,  icho  comes  vp  from  under  the  table  with  her  hair 
all  about  her  ears,  and  the  last  findahle  heads  in  her  hand). 
Mice  are  useful  little  things  sometimes.  jSTow,  mousie,  I 
want  all  those  beads  crystallized.  How  many  ways  are  there 
of  putting  them  in  order  ? 

Isabel.     Well,  first  one  would  string  them,  I  suppose  ? 

L.  Yes,  that's  the  first  way.  You  cannot  string  ultimate 
atoms ;  but  you  can  put  them  in  a  row,  and  then  they  fasten 
themselves  together,  somehow,  into  a  long  rod  or  needle.  We 
will  call  these  '  iVeec^Ze-crystals.'  What  would  be  the  next 
way  ? 

Isabel.  I  suppose  as  we  are  to  get  together  in  the  play- 
ground, when  it  stops  raining,  in  different  shapes  ? 

L.  Yes ;  put  the  beads  together  then,  in  the  simplest  form 
you  can,  to  begin  with.  Put  them  into  a  square,  and  pack 
them  close. 

Isabel  {after  careful  endeavor).     I  can't  get  them  closer. 

L.  That  will  do.  Now  you  may  see  beforehand,  that  if 
you  try  to  throw  yourselves  into  square  in  this  confused  way, 
you  will  never  know  your  places ;  so  you  had  better  consider 
every  square  as  made  of  rods,  put  side  by  side.  Take  four 
beads  of  equal  size,  first,  Isabel ;  put  them  into  a  little  square. 
That,  you  may  consider  as  made  up  of  two  rods  of  two  beads 
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each.  Then  jou  can  make  a  s(iuare  a  size  larger,  out  of  three 
rods  of  three.  Then  the  next  square  may  be  a  size  larger. 
How  many  rods,  Lily  ? 

Lily.     Four  rods  of  four  beads  each,  I  suppose. 

L.  Yes,  and  then  five  rods  of  five,  and  so  on.  But  now, 
look  here ;  make  another  square  of  four  beads  again.  You  see 
they  leave  a  little  opening  in  the  center. 

Isabel  (pushing  two  opposite  ones  closer  together),  x^ow 
they  don't. 

L.  Ko ;  but  now  it  isn't  a  square ;  and  by  pushing  the  two 
together  you  have  pushed  the  two  others  farther  apart. 

Isabel.  And  yet,  somehow,  they  all  seem  closer  than  they 
were ! 

L.  Yes ;  for  before,  each  of  them  only  touched  two  of  the 
others,  but  now  each  of  the  two  in  the  middle  touches  the 
other  three.  Take  away  one  of  the  outsiders,  Isabel :  now 
you  have  three  in  a  triangle — the  smallest  triangle  you  can 
make  out  of  the  beads.  ISTow  put  a  rod  of  three  beads  on  at 
one  side.  So,  you  have  a  triangle  of  six  beads ;  but  just  the 
shape  of  the  first  one.  oSText  a  rod  of  four  on  the  side  of  that ; 
and  you  have  a  triangle  of  ten  beads :  then  a  rod  of  five  on  the 
side  of  that:  and  you  have  a  triangle  of  fifteen.  Thus  you 
have  a  square  with  five  beads  on  the  side,  and  a  triangle  with 
five  beads  on  the  side ;  equal-sided,  therefore,  like  the  square. 
So,  however  few  or  many  you  may  be,  you  may  soon  learn 
how  to  crystallize  quickly  into  these  two  figures,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  form  in  the  commonest,  and  therefore  actually 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  in  the  rarest,  and  therefore,  by 
our  esteem,  the  most  important,  minerals  of  the  world.  Look 
at  this  in  my  hand. 

Violet.     Why,  it  is  leaf  gold ! 

40.  L.  Yes ;  but  beaten  by  no  man's  hammer ;  or  rather, 
not  beaten  at  all,  but  woven.  Besides,  feel  the  weight  of  it. 
There  is  gold  enough  there  to  gild  the  walls  and  ceiling,  if 
it  were  beaten  thin. 

Violet.  How  beautiful!  And  it  glitters  like  a  leaf 
covered  with  frost. 
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L.  You  only  think  it  so  beantifnl  because  you  know  it  is 
gold.  It  is  not  prettier,  in  reality,  than  a  bit  of  brass :  for 
it  is  Transylvanian  gold ;  and  they  say  there  is  a  foolish 
gnome  in  the  mines  there,  who  is  always  wanting  to  live  in 
the  moon,  and  so  alloys  all  the  gold  with  a  little  silver.  I 
don't  know  how  that  may  be:  but  the  silver  always  is  in  the 
gold ;  and  if  he  does  it,  it's  very  provoking  of  him,  for  no 
gold  is  woven  so  fine  anywhere  else. 

Mary  (icho  lias  heen  looking  through  her  magnifying 
glass).  But  this  is  not  woven.  This  is  all  made  of  little 
triangles. 

L.  Say  '  patched,'  then,  if  you  must  be  so  particular.  But 
if  you  fancy  all  those  triangles,  small  as  they  are  (and  many 
of  them  are  infinitely  small),  made  up  again  of  rods,  and 
those  of  grains,  as  we  built  our  great  triangle  of  the  beads, 
what  word  will  you  take  for  the  manufacture  ? 

May.     There's  no  word — it  is  beyond  words. 

L.  Yes ;  and  that  would  matter  little,  were  it  not  beyond 
thoughts  too.  But,  at  all  events,  this  yellow  leaf  of  dead  gold, 
shed,  not  from  the  ruined  woodlands,  but  the  ruined  rocks, 
will  help  you  to  remember  the  second  kind  of  crystals.  Leaf- 
crystals,  or  FoUated-CTjstah;  though  I  show  you  the  form 
in  gold  first  only  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  you,  for 
gold  is  not  generally,  or  characteristically,  crystallized,  in 
leaves ;  the  real  type  of  foliated  crystals  is  this  thing,  Mica ; 
which  if  you  once  feel  well,  and  break  well,  you  will  always 
know  again ;  and  you  will  often  have  occasion  to  know  it, 
for  you  will  find  it  everywhere,  nearly,  in  hill  countries. 

Kathleen.    If  we  break  it  well !    May  we  break  it  ? 

L.     To  powder,  if  you  like. 

{Surrenders  plate  of  hrown  mica  to  public  investigation. 
Third  Interlude.  It  sustains  severely  philosophical 
treatment  at  all  hands.) 

41.  Florrie  (to  U'hom  the  last  fragments  have  descended). 
Always  leaves,  and  leaves,  and  nothing  but  leaves,  or  white 
dust ! 

L.     That  dust  itself  is  nothing  but  finer  leaves. 

{Shows  them  to  Florrie  through  magnifying  glass.) 
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Isabel  {peeping  over  Florrie's  shoulder).  But  then 
this  bit  under  the  glass  looks  like  that  bit  out  of  the  glass. 
If  we  could  break  this  bit  under  the  glass,  what  would  it  be 
like? 

L.     It  would  be  all  leaves  still. 

Isabel.     And  then  if  we  broke  those  again  ? 

L.     All  less  leaves  stilL 

Isabel  (impatient).  And  if  we  broke  them  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  and  again  ? 

L.  Well,  I  suppose  you  would  come  to  a  limit,  if  you  could 
only  see  it.  iSTotice  that  the  little  flakes  already  differ  some- 
what from  the  large  ones ;  because  I  can  bend  them  up  and 
down,  and  they  stay  bent ;  while  the  large  flake,  though  it 
bent  easily  a  little  way,  sprang  back  when  you  let  it  go,  and 
broke,  when  you  tried  to  bend  it  far.  And  a  large  mass  would 
not  bend  at  all. 

Mary.  Would  that  leaf  gold  separate  into  finer  leaves,  in 
the  same  way  ? 

L.  Xo ;  and  therefore,  as  I  told  you,  it  is  not  a  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  a  foliated  crystallization.  The  little 
triangles  are  portions  of  solid  crystals,  and  so  they  are  in 
this,  which  looks  like  a  black  mica ;  but  you  see  it  is  made  up 
of  triangles,  like  the  gold,  and  stands,  almost  accurately,  as  au 
intermediate  link,  in  crystals,  between  mica  and  gold.  Yet 
this  is  the  commonest,  as  gold  the  rarest,  of  metals. 

42.   Mary.     Is  it  iron  ?     I  never  saw  iron  so  bright. 

L.  It  is  rust  of  iron,  finely  crystallized:  from  its  resem- 
blance to  mica,  it  is  often  called  micaceous  iron. 

Kathleen.     May  we  break  this  too  ? 

L.  Xo,  for  I  could  not  easily  get  such  another  crystal ; 
besides,  it  would  not  break  like  the  mica ;  it  is  much  harder. 
But  take  the  glass  again,  and  look  at  the  fineness  of  the 
jagged  edges  of  the  triangles  where  they  lap  over  each  other. 
The  gold  has  the  same:  but  you  see  them  better  here,  ter- 
race above  terrace,  countless,  and  in  successive  angles,  like 
superb  fortified  bastions. 

May.     But  all  foliated  crystals  are  not  made  of  triangles  ? 
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L.  Far  from  it ;  mica  is  occasionally  so,  but  usually  of 
hexagons ;  and  here  is  a  foliated  crystal  made  of  squares, 
which  will  show  you  that  the  leaves  of  the  rock-land  have 
their  summer  green,  as  well  as  their  autumnal  gold. 

Flokrie.     Oh!  oh!  oh!  (jumps  for  joy). 

L.     Did  you  never  see  a  bit  of  green  leaf  before,  Florrie  ? 

Florrie.  Yes,  but  never  so  bright  as  that,  and  not  in  a 
stone. 

L.  If  you  will  look  at  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  sunshine 
after  a  shower,  you  will  find  they  are  much  brighter  than 
that ;  and  surely  they  are  none  the  worse  for  being  on  stalks 
instead  of  in  stones  ? 

Florrie.  Yes,  but  then  there  are  so  many  of  them,  one 
never  looks,  I  suppose. 

L.     Xow  you  have  it,  Florrie. 

43.  Violet  (sigliing).  There  are  so  many  beautiful 
things  we  never  see ! 

L.  You  need  not  sigh  for  that,  Violet ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  should  all  sigh  for, — that  there  are  so  many  ugly 
things  we  never  see. 

Violet.     But  we  don't  want  to  see  ugly  things ! 

L.  You  had  better  say,  '  We  don't  want  to  suffer  them.' 
You  ought  to  be  glad  in  thinking  how  much  more  beauty 
God  has  made,  than  human  eyes  can  ever  see ;  but  not  glad 
in  thinking  how  much  more  evil  man  has  made,  than  his  own 
soul  can  ever  conceive, — much  more,  than  his  hands  can  ever 
heal. 

Violet.  I  don't  understand ; — how  is  that  like  the 
leaves  ? 

L.  The  same  law  holds  in  our  neglect  of  multiplied  pain, 
as  in  our  neglect  of  multiplied  beauty.  Florrie  jumps  for 
joy  at  sight  of  half  an  inch  of  a  green  leaf  in  a  brown  stone ; 
and  takes  more  notice  of -it  than  of  all  the  green  in  the  wood: 
and  you,  or  I,  or  any  of  us,  would  be  unhapp}'  if  any  single 
human  creature  beside  us  were  in  sharp  pain ;  but  we  can 
read,  at  breakfast,  day  after  day,  of  men  being  killed,  and  of 
women  and  children  dying  of  hunger,  faster  than  the  leaves 
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strew  the  brooks  in  Vallonibrosa ; — and  then  go  out  to  play 
croquet,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

May.     But  we  do  not  see  the  people  being  killed  or  dying. 

44.  L.  You  did  not  see  your  brother,  when  you  got  the 
telegram  the  other  day,  saying  he  was  ill,  May ;  but  you  cried 
for  him ;  and  played  no  croquet.  But  we  cannot  talk  of 
these  things  now ;  and  what  is  more,  you  must  let  me  talk 
straight  on,  for  a  little  while;  and  ask  no  questions  till  I've 
done;  for  we  branch  ('exfoliate,'  I  should  say,  mineral- 
ogically)  always  into  something  else, — though  that's  my  fault 
more  than  yours ;  but  I  must  go  straight  on  now.  You  have 
got  a  distinct  notion,  I  hope,  of  leaf-crystals ;  and  you  see 
the  sort  of  look  they  have ;  you  can  easily  remember  that 
'  folium  '  is  Latin  for  a  leaf,  and  that  the  separate  flakes  of 
mica,  or  any  other  such  stones,  are  called  '  folia ;  '  but,  be- 
cause mica  is  the  most  characteristic  of  these  stones,  other 
things  that  are  like  it  in  structure  are  called  '  micas ;  '  thus 
we  have  Uran-mica,  which  is  the  green  leaf  I  showed  you ; 
and  Copper-mica,  Avhich  is  another  like  it,  made  chiefly  of 
copper:  and  this  foliated  iron  is  called  'micaceous  iron.' 
You  have  then  these  two  great  orders,  Needle-crystals,  made 
(probably)  of  grains  in  rows;  and  Leaf-crystals,  made 
(probably)  of  needles  interwoven;  now,  lastly,  there  are 
crystals  of  a  third  order,  in  heaps,  or  knots,  or  masses, 
which  may  be  made,  either  of  leaves  laid  one  upon  an- 
other, or  of  needles  bound  like  Boman  fasces ;  and  mica 
itself,  when  it  is  well  crystallized,  puts  itself  into  such  masses, 
as  if  to  show  us  how  others  are  made.  Here  is  a  brown  six- 
sided  crystal,  quite  as  beautifully  chiseled  at  the  sides  as 
any  castle  tower ;  but  you  see  it  is  entirely  built  of  folia  of 
mica,  one  laid  above  another,  wdiich  break  away  the  moment 
I  touch  the  edge  with  my  knife.  Now,  here  is  another  hex- 
agonal tower,  of  just  the  same  size  and  color,  which  I  want 
you  to  compare  wnth  the  mica  carefully ;  but  as  I  cannot  wait 
for  you  to  do  it  just  now,  I  must  tell  you  quickly  what  main 
difi"erences  to  look  for.  First,  you  will  feel  it  is  far  heavier 
than  the  mica.     Then,  though  its  surface  looks  quite  mica- 
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ceoiis  in  tlie  folia  of  it,  when  yon  try  them  with  the  knife, 
yon  will  find  yon  cannot  break  them  away 

45.  Kathleen^.     May  I  try  ? 

L.  Yes,  yon  mistrnsting  Katie.  Here's  my  strong  knife 
for  yon.  (Experimental  pause.  Kathleex  doing  her  best.) 
You'll  have  that  knife  shutting  on  your  finger  presently, 
Kate ;  and  I  don't  know  a  girl  who  would  like  less  to  have  her 
hand  tied  up  for  a  week. 

Kathleex  (who  also  does  not  liJce  to  he  beaten — giving  up 
the  knife  despondently).    What  ean  the  nasty  hard  thing  be? 

L.  It  is  nothing  but  indurated  clay,  Kate:  very  hard  set 
certainly,  yet  not  so  hard  as  it  might  be.  If  it  were  thor- 
oughly well  crystallized,  you  would  see  none  of  those  mica- 
ceous fractures ;  and  the  stone  would  be  quite  red  and  clear, 
all  through. 

Katiileex.     Oh,  cannot  you  show  us  one  ? 

L.  Egypt  can,  if  you  ask  her ;  she  has  a  beautiful  one  in 
the  clasp  of  her  favorite  bracelet. 

Katiileex.     Why,  that's  a  ruby ! 

L.     Well,  so  is  that  thing  you've  been  scratching  at. 

Kathleex.     My  goodness ! 

(Takes  up  the  stone  again,  very  delicately;  and  drops 
it.     General  consternation.) 

L.  Xever  mind,  Katie ;  you  might  drop  it  from  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  do  it  no  harm.  But  though  you  really  are 
a  very  good  girl,  and  as  good-natured  as  anybody  can  possibly 
be,  remember,  you  have  your  faults,  like  other  people ;  and, 
if  I  were  you,  the  next  time  I  wanted  to  assert  anything 
energetically,  I  would  assert  it  by  '  my  badness,'  not  '  my 
goodness.' 

Kathleex.     Ah,  now,  it's  too  bad  of  you ! 

40.  L.  Well,  then,  I'll  invoke,  on  occasion,  my  '  too- 
badness.'  But  you  may  as  well  pick  up  the  ruby,  now  you 
have  dropped  it;  and  look  carefully  at  the  beautiful  hexa- 
gonal lines  which  gleam  on  its  surface :  and  here  is  a  pretty 
white  sapphire  (essentially  the  same  stone  as  tlie  ruby),  in 
which  you  will  see  the  same  lovely  structure,  like  the  threads 
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of  the  finest  white  cobweb.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  exact 
method  of  a  ruby's  construction,  but  you  see  by  these  lines, 
what  fine  construction  there  is,  even  in  this  hardest  of  stones 
(after  the  diamond),  which  usually  appears  as  a  massive 
lump  or  knot.  There  is  therefore  no  real  mineralogical  dis- 
tinction between  needle  crystals  and  knotted  crystals,  but, 
practically,  crystallized  masses  throw  themselves  into  one  of 
the  three  groups  we  have  been  examining  to-day;  and  appear 
either  as  Xeedles,  as  Folia,  or  as  Knots ;  when  they  are  in 
needles  (or  fibers),  they  make  the  stones  or  rocks  formed  out 
of  them  *  fibrous;  '  when  they  are  in  folia,  they  make  them 
'foliated;^  when  they  are  in  knots  (or  grains),  'granular.' 
Fibrous  rocks  are  comparatively  rare,  in  mass ;  but  fibrous 
minerals  are  innumerable;  and  it  is  often  a  question  which 
really  no  one  but  a  young  lady  could  possibly  settle,  whether 
one  should  call  the  fibers  composing  them  '  threads '  or 
'  needles.'  Here  is  amianthus,  for  instance,  which  is  quite  as 
fine  and  soft  as  any  cotton  thread  you  ever  sewed  with ;  and 
here  is  sulphide  of  bismuth,  with  sharper  points  and  brighter 
luster  than  your  finest  needles  have ;  and  fastened  in  white 
webs  of  quartz  more  delicate  than  your  finest  lace;  and  here 
is  sulphide  of  antimony,  which  looks  like  mere  purple  wool, 
but  it  is  all  of  purple  needle  crystals;  and  here  is  red  oxide 
of  copper  (you  must  not  breathe  on  it  as  you  look,  or  you 
may  blow  some  of  the  films  of  it  off  the  stone),  which  is 
simply  a  woven  tissue  of  scarlet  silk.  However,  these  finer 
thread  forms  are  comparatively  rare,  while  the  bolder  and 
needle-like  crystals  occur  constantly ;  so  that,  I  believe, 
'  ]X^eedle-crystal  '  is  the  best  word,  (the  grand  one  is  '  Acicu- 
lar  crystal,'  but  Sibyl  will  tell  you  it  is  all  the  same,  only 
less  easily  understood;  and  therefore  more  scientific).  Then 
the  Leaf-crystals,  as  I  said,  form  an  immense  mass  of  foli- 
ated rocks ;  and  the  Granular  crystals,  which  are  of  many 
kinds,  form  essentially  granular,  or  granitic  and  porphyritic 
rocks;  and  it  is  always  a  point  of  more  interest  to  me  (and  I 
think  will  ultimately  be  to  you),  to  consider  the  causes  which 
force  a  given  mineral  to  take  any  one  of  these  three  general 
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forms,  than  what  the  peculiar  geometrical  limitations  are, 
belonging  to  its  own  crystals.*  It  is  more  interesting  to 
me,  for  instance,  to  try  and  find  out  why  the  red  oxide  of 
copper,  usually  crystallizing  in  cubes  or  octahedrons,  makes 
itself  exquisitely,  out  of  its  cubes,  into  this  red  silk  in  one 
particular  Cornish  mine,  than  what  are  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary angles  of  the  octahedron,  which  is  its  common  form. 
At  all  events,  that  mathematical  part  of  crystallography  is 
quite  beyond  girls'  strength ;  but  these  questions  of  the  vari- 
ous tempers  and  manners  of  crystals  are  not  only  compre- 
hensible by  you,  but  full  of  the  most  curious  teaching  for 
you.  For  in  the  fulfillment,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  of 
their  adopted  form  under  given  circumstances,  there  are 
conditions  entirely  resembling  those  of  human  virtue ;  and 
indeed  expressible  under  no  term  so  proper  as  that  of  the 
Virtue,  or  Courage,  of  crystals: — which,  if  you  are  not  afraid 
of  the  crystals  making  you  ashamed  of  yourselves,  we  will 
try  to  get  some  notion  of,  to-morrow.  But  it  will  be  a  bye- 
lecture,  and  more  about  yourselves  than  the  minerals.  Don't 
come  unless  you  like.  • 

Mary.  I'm  sure  the  crystals  will  make  us  ashamed  of 
ourselves ;  but  we'll  come,  for  all  that. 

L.  Meantime,  look  well  and  quietly  over  these  needle,  or 
thread  crystals,  and  those  on  the  other  two  tables,  with  mag- 
nifying glasses ;  and  see  what  thoughts  will  come  into  your 
little  heads  about  them.  For  the  best  thoughts  are  generally 
those  which  come  without  being  forced,  one  does  not  know 
how.  And  so  I  hope  you  will  get  through  your  wet  day 
patiently. 

*  Note  iv. 


LECTURE    V. 

CRYSTAL  VIRTUES. 

A  quiet  talk,  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  sunniest  icindoio  of  the  Draioing- 
room.  Present,  Florrie,  Isabel,  May,  Lucilla,  Kathleen,  Dora, 
Mary,  and  some  others,  who  have  saved  time  for  the  bye-Leeture. 

47.  L,  So  YOU  have  really  come,  like  good  girls,  to  be 
made  ashamed  of  yourselves  ? 

Dora  (ve7'y  meekly).  Xo,  we  needn't  be  made  so;  we 
always  are. 

L.  AVell,  I  believe  that's  truer  than  most  pretty  speeches : 
but  you  know,  you  saucy  girl,  some  people  have  more  reason 
to  bo  so  than  others.  Are  you  sure  everybody  is,  as  well 
as  you? 

The  General  Voice.     Yes,  yes;  everybody. 

L.     "What !  Florrie  ashamed  of  herself  ? 
(Florrie  hides  behind  the  curtain.) 

L.     And  Isabel  ? 

(Isabel  hides  under  tlie  table.) 

L.     And  May  ? 

(May  runs  into  the  corner  behind  the  piano.) 

L.     And  Lucilla  ? 

(Lucilla  hides  her  face  in  her  hands.) 

L.  Dear,  dear ;  but  this  will  never  do.  I  shall  have  to 
tell  you  of  the  faults  of  the  crystals,  instead  of  virtues,  to 
put  you  in  heart  again. 

May  {coming  out  of  her  corner).  Oh!  have  the  crystals 
faults,  like  us  ? 

L.  Certainly,  May.  Their  best  virtues  are  shown  in 
fighting  thoir  faults.  And  some  have  a  great  many  faults; 
and  some  are  very  naughty  crystals  indeed. 

48 
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Florrie  (from  behind  her  curtain).     As  naughty  as  me? 

Isabel  (peeping  from  under  the  table  ctoth).     Or  me? 

L.  Well,  I  don't  know.  They  never  forget  their  syntax, 
children,  Avhen  once  they've  been  taught  it.  Bvit  I  think 
some  of  them  are,  on  the  -whole,  worse  than  any  of  you.  Xot 
that  it's  amiable  of  you  to  look  so  radiant,  all  in  a  minute, 
on  that  account. 

Dora.     Oh !  but  it's  so  much  more  comfortable. 

(Everybody  seems  to  recover  their  spirits.     Eclipse  of 
Florrie  and  Isabel  terminates.) 

48.  L.  What  kindly  creatures  girls  are,  after  all,  to  their 
neighbors'  failings!  I  think  you  may  be  ashamed  of  your- 
selves, indeed,  now  children !  I  can  tell  you,  you  shall  hear 
of  the  highest  crystalline  merits  that  I  can  think  of  to-day : 
and  I  Avish  there  were  more  of  them ;  but  crystals  have  a 
limited,  though  a  stern,  code  of  morals;  and  their  essential 
virtues  are  but  two ; — the  first  is  to  be  pure,  and  the  second 
to  be  well  shaped. 

Mary.     Pure  !     Does  that  mean  clear — transparent  ? 

L.  No ;  unless  in  the  case  of  a  transparent  substance. 
You  cannot  have  a  transparent  crystal  of  gold ;  but  you  may 
have  a  perfectly  pure  one. 

Isabel.  But  you  said  that  it  was  the  shape  that  made 
things  be  crystals ;  therefore  oughtn't  their  shape  to  be  their 
first  virtue,  not  their  second  ? 

L.  Right,  you  troublesome  mousie.  But  I  call  their 
shape  only  their  second  virtue,  because  it  depends  on  time 
and  accident,  and  things  which  the  crystal  cannot  help.  If 
it  is  cooled  too  quickly,  or  shaken,  it  must  take  what  shape  it 
can ;  but  it  seems  as  if  even  then,  it  had  in  itself  the  power 
of  rejecting  impurity,  if  it  has  crystalline  life  enough. 
Here  is  a  crystal  of  quartz,  well  enough  shaped  in  its  way; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  languid  and  sick  at  heart ;  and  some 
white  milky  substance  has  got  into  it,  and  mixed  itself  up 
with  it,  all  through.  It  makes  the  quartz  quite  yellow,  if 
you  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  and  milky  blue  on  the  surface. 
Here  is  another,  broken  into  a  thousand  separate  facets,  and 
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out  of  all  traceable  shape;  but  as  pure  as  a  mountain  sp.'ing. 
I  like  this  one  best. 

The  Audience.     So  do  I — and  I — and  I. 

Maky.     Would  a  crystallographer  ? 

L.  I  think  so.  lie  would  find  many  more  laws  curiously 
exemplified  in  the  irregularly  grouped  but  pure  crystal.  But 
it  is  a  futile  question,  this  of  first  or  second.  Purity  is  in 
most  cases  a  prior,  if  not  a  nobler,  virtue;  at  all  events  it  is 
most  convenient  to  think  about  it  first. 

Mary.  But  what  ought  we  to  think  abouit  it  ?  Is  there 
much  to  be  thought — I  mean,  much  to  puzzle  one  ? 

L.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  '  much.'  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  met  with  anything  in  which  there  was  little.  There's 
not  much  in  this,  perhaps.  The  crystal  must  be  either  dirty 
or  clean — and  there's  an  end.  So  it  is  with  one's  hands,  and 
with  one's  heart ; — only  you  can  wash  your  hands  Avithout 
changing  them,  but  not  hearts,  nor  crystals.  On  the  whole, 
while  you  are  young,  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  care  that  your 
hearts  don't  want  much  washing;  for  they  may  perhaps  need 
wringing  also,  Avhen  they  do. 

(Audience  doubtful  and  uncomfortahle.      Lucilla  at 
last  taTx'es  courage.) 

49.  Lucilla.  Oh !  but  surely,  sir,  Ave  cannot  make  our 
hearts  clean  ? 

L.  Xot  easily,  Lucilla ;  so  you  had  better  keep  them  so, 
when  they  are. 

Lucilla.     When  they  are !     But,  sir 

L.     Well  ? 

Lucilla.  Sir — surely — are  we  not  told  that  they  are  all 
evil  ? 

L.  Wait  a  little,  Lucilla :  that  is  difficult  ground  you  are 
getting  upon ;  and  Ave  must  keep  to  our  crystals,  till  at  least 
we  understand  Avhat  their  good  and  evil  consist  in ;  they  may 
help  us  afterAvards  to  some  useful  hints  about  our  own.  I 
said  that  their  goodness  consisted  chiefly  in  purity  of  sub- 
stance, and  perfectness  of  form :  but  those  are  rather  the 
effects   of   their   goodness,    than    the   goodness   itself.     The 
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inherent  virtues  of  the  crystals,  resulting-  in  these  outer  condi- 
tions, might  really  seem  to  be  best  described  in  the  words  we 
should  use  respecting  living  creatures — '  force  of  heart '  and 
'  steadiness  of  purpose.'  There  seem  to  be  in  some  crystals, 
from  the  beginning,  an  unconquerable  purity  of  vital  power, 
and  strength  of  crystal  spirit.  Whatever  dead  substance,  un- 
acceptant  of  this  energy,  comes  in  their  way,  is  either  rejected, 
or  forced  to  take  some  beautiful  subordinate  form  ;  the  purity 
of  the  crystal  remains  unsullied,  and  every  atom  of  it  bright 
with  coherent  energy.  Then  the  second  condition  is,  that 
from  the  beginning  of  its  whole  structure,  a  fine  crystal  seems 
to  have  determined  that  it  will  be  of  a  certain  size  and  of  a 
certain  shape ;  it  persists  in  this  plan,  and  completes  it.  Here 
is  a  perfect  crystal  of  quartz  for  you.  It  is  of  an  unusual 
form,  and  one  which  it  might  seem  very  difficult  to  build — a 
pyramid  with  convex  sides,  composed  of  other  minor  pyra- 
mids. But  there  is  not  a  flaw  in  its  contour  throughout ;  not 
one  of  its  myriads  of  component  sides  but  is  as  bright  as  a 
jeweler's  faceted  work  (and  far  finer,  if  you  saw  it  close). 
The  crystal  points  are  as  sharp  as  javelins;  their  edges  will 
cut  glass  Avith  a  touch.  Anything  more  resolute,  consum- 
mate, determinate  in  form,  cannot  be  conceived.  Here,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  in  a  per- 
fectly simple  type  of  form — a  plain  six-sided  prism;  but 
from  its  base  to  its  point, — and  it  is  nine  inches  long, — it 
has  never  for  one  instant  made  up  its  mind  what  thickness 
it  will  have.  It  seems  to  have  begun  by  making  itself  as  thick 
as  it  thought  possible  with  the  quantity  of  material  at  com- 
mand. Still  not  being  as  thick  as  it  would  like  to  be,  it  has 
clumsily  glued  on  more  substance  at  one  of  its  sides.  Then  it 
has  thinned  itself,  in  a  panic  of  economy;  then  puffed  itself 
out  again ;  then  starved  one  side  to  enlarge  another ;  then 
warped  itself  quite  out  of  its  first  line.  Opaque,  rough-sur- 
faced, jagged  on  the  edge,  distorted  in  the  spine,  it  exhibits  a 
quite  human  image  of  decrepitude  and  dishonor;  but  the 
worst  of  all  the  signs  of  its  decay  and  helplessness  is  that,  half- 
way up,  a  parasite  crystal,  smaller,  but  just  as  sickly,  has 
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rooted  itself  in  the  side  of  the  larger  one,  eating  out  a  cavity 
round  its  root,  and  then  growing  backwards,  or  downwards, 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  main  crystal.  Yet  I  cannot 
trace  the  least  difference  in  purity  of  substance  between  the 
first  most  noble  stone,  and  this  ignoble  and  dissolute  one. 
The  impurity  of  the  last  is  in  its  will,  or  want  of  will. 

Maey.  Oh,  if  we  could  but  understand  the  meaning  of 
it  all! 

50.  L.  "We  can  understand  all  that  is  good  for  us.  It 
is  just  as  true  for  us,  as  for  the  crystal,  that  the  nobleness 
of  life  depends  on  its  consistency, — clearness  of  purpose, — 
quiet  and  ceaseless  energy.  All  doubt  and  repenting,  and 
botching,  and  retouching,  and  wondering  what  it  will  be 
best  to  do  next,  are  vice,  as  well  as  misery. 

^Iary  (much  wondering).  But  must  not  one  repent  when 
one  does  wrong,  and  hesitate  when  one  can't  see  one's  way  ? 

L.  You  have  no  business  at  all  to  do  wrong;  nor  to  get 
into  any  way  that  you  cannot  see.  Your  intelligence  should 
always  be  far  in  advance  of  your  act.  AYlienever  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  about,  you  are  sure  to  be  doing  wrong. 

Kathlee]!^.     Oh,  dear,  but  I  never  know  what  I  am  about ! 

L.  Very  true,  Katie,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  to  know  if 
you  know  that.  And  you  find  that  you  have  done  wrong 
afterwards ;  and  perhaps  some  day  you  may  begin  to  know, 
or  at  least,  think,  what  you  are  about. 

Isabel.  But  surely  people  can't  go  very  wrong  if  they 
don't  know,  can  they  ?  I  mean,  they  can't  be  very  naughty. 
They  can  be  wrong,  like  Kathleen,  or  me,  when  we  make 
mistakes ;  but  not  Avrong  in  the  dreadful  way.  I  can't  express 
what  I  mean  ;  but  there  are  two  sorts  of  wrong,  are  there  not  ? 

L.  Yes,  Isabel ;  but  you  will  find  that  the  great  difference 
is  between  kind  and  unkind  wrongs,  not  between  meant  and 
unmeant  wrong.  Very  few  people  really  do  mean  to  do 
wrong, — in  a  deep  sense,  none.  They  only  don't  know  what 
they  are  about.  Cain  did  not  mean  to  do  Avrong  when  he 
killed  Abel. 
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(Isabel  draws  a  deep  hreatli,  and  opens  Tier  eyes  very 
wide.) 

51,  No,  Isabel;  and  there  are  countless  Cains  amonpj  us 
now,  "who  kill  their  brothers  by  the  score  a  dav,  not  only  for 
less  provocation  than  Cain  had,  but  for  no  provocation, — and 
merely  for  what  they  can  make  of  their  bones, — yet  do  not 
think  they  are  doing  wrong  in  the  least.  Then  sometimes 
you  have  the  business  reversed,  as  over  in  America  these  last 
years,  where  you  have  seen  Abel  resolutely  killing  Cain,  and 
not  thinking  he  is  doing  wrong.  The  great  difficulty  is  al- 
ways to  open  people's  eyes :  to  touch  their  feelings,  and  break 
their  hearts,  is  easy ;  the  difficult  thing  is  to  break  their  heads. 
What  does  it  matter,  as  long  as  they  remain  stupid,  whether 
you  change  their  feelings  or  not  ?  You  cannot  be  always  at 
their  elbow  to  tell  them  what  is  right :  and  they  may  just  do 
as  wrong  as  before,  or  worse ;  and  their  best  intentions  merely 
make  the  road  smooth  for  them, — jon  know  where,  children. 
For  it  is  not  the  place  itself  that  is  paved  with  them,  as  peo- 
ple say  so  often.  You  can't  pave  the  bottomless  pit ;  but  you 
may  the  road  to  it. 

May.  Well,  Ijut  if  people  do  as  Avell  as  they  can  see 
how,  surely  that  is  the  right  for  them,  isn't  it  ? 

L.  Xo,  May,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is 
wrong.  It  is  only  the  fool  who  does  wrong,  and  says  he  '  did 
it  for  the  best.'  And  if  there's  one  sort  of  person  in  the 
world  that  the  Bible  speaks  harder  of  than  another,  it  is 
fools.  Their  particular  and  chief  way  of  saying  '  There  is 
no  God  '  is  this  of  declaring  that  whatever  their  '  public 
opinion  '  may  be,  is  right ;  and  that  God's  opinion  is  of  no 
consequence. 

52.  May.  But  surely  nobody  can  always  know  what  is 
right  ? 

L.  Yes,  you  always  can,  for  to-day ;  and  if  you  do  what 
you  see  of  it  to-day,  you  will  see  more  of  it,  and  more  clearly, 
to-morrow.  Here,  for  instance,  you  children  are  at  school, 
and  have  to  learn  French,  and  arithmetic,  and  music,  and  sev- 
eral other  such  things.     That  is  your  '  right '  for  the  present  j 
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the  '  right '  for  us,  your  teachers,  is  to  sec  that  you  learn  as 
much  as  you  can,  without  spoiling  your  dinner,  your  sleep, 
or  your  play ;  and  that  what  you  do  learn,  you  learn  well. 
You  all  know  when  you  learn  with  a  will,  and  when  you 
dawdle.  There's  no  doubt  of  conscience  about  that,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Violet.  iSTo ;  but  if  one  wants  to  read  an  amusing  book, 
instead  of  learning  one's  lesson  ? 

L.  You  don't  call  that  a  '  question,'  seriously,  Violet  ? 
You  are  then  merely  deciding  whether  you  will  resolutely 
do  wrong  or  not. 

Mary.  But,  in  after  life,  how  many  fearful  difficulties 
may  arise,  however  one  tries  to  know  or  to  do  what  is  right ! 

L.  You  are  much  too  sensible  a  girl,  Mary,  to  have  felt 
that,  whatever  you  may  have  seen.  A  great  many  of  young 
ladies'  difficulties  arise  from  their  falling  in  love  with  a 
wrong  person  :  but  they  have  no  business  to  let  themselves  fall 
in  love,  till  they  know  he  is  the  right  one. 

Dora.     How  many  thousands  ought  he  to  have  a  year  ? 

L.  (disdaining  reply).  There  are,  of  course,  certain 
crises  of  fortune  when  one  has  to  take  care  of  one-self;  and 
mind  shrewdly  Avhat  one  is  about.  There  is  never  any  real 
doubt  about  the  path,  but  you  may  have  to  walk  very  slowly. 

53.  Mary.  And  if  one  is  forced  to  do  a  wrong  thing  by 
some  one  who  has  authority  over  you  ? 

L.  My  dear,  no  one  can  be  forced  to  do  a  wrong  thing, 
for  the  guilt  is  in  the  will:  but  you  may  any  day  be  forced 
to  do  a  fatal  thing,  as  you  might  be  forced  to  take  poison ; 
the  remarkable  law  of  nature  in  such  cases  being,  that  it  is 
always  unfortunate  yoii  who  are  poisoned,  and  not  the  person 
W'ho  gives  you  the  dose.  It  is  a  very  strange  law,  but  it  is 
a  law.  Nature  merely  sees  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  normal 
operation  of  arsenic.  She  never  troubles  herself  to  ask  wdio 
gave  it  you.  So  also  you  may  be  starved  to  death,  morally 
as  well  as  physically,  by  other  people's  faults.  You  are,  on 
the  whole,  very  good  children  sitting  here  to-day: — do  you 
think  that  your  goodness  comes  all  by  your  own  contriving? 
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or  that  vou  are  gentle  and  kind  because  your  dispositions  are 
naturally  more  angelic  than  those  of  the  poor  girls  who  are 
playing,  with  wild  eyes,  on  the  dustheaps  in  the  alleys  of 
our  great  towns ;  and  who  will  one  day  fill  their  prisons, — 
or,  better,  their  graves  ?  Heaven  onl}-  knows  where  they,  and 
we  who  have  cast  them  there,  shall  stand  at  last.  But  the 
main  judgment  question  will  be,  I  suppose,  for  all  of  us, 
'  Did  you  keep  a  good  heart  through  it  ? '  What  you  were, 
others  may  answer  for ; — what  you  tried  to  be,  you  must 
answer  for  yourself.  Was  the  heart  pure  and  true — tell  us 
that? 

x\nd  so  we  come  back  to  your  sorrowful  question,  Lucilla, 
which  I  put  aside  a  little  ago.  You  would  be  afraid  to 
answer  that  your  heart  icas  pure  and  true,  would  not  you  ? 

Lucilla.     Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

L.  Because  you  have  been  taught  that  it  is  all  evil — '  only 
evil  continually.'  Somehow,  often  as  people  say  that,  they 
never  seem,  to  me,  to  believe  it.    Do  you  really  believe  it  ? 

Lucilla.     Yes,  sir;  I  hope  so. 

L.     That  you  have  an  entirely  bad  heart  ? 

Lucilla  (a  little  uncomfortable  at  the  substitution  of  the 
monosyllable  for  the  dissyllable,  nevertheless  persisting  in  her 
orthodoxy^.     Yes,  sir. 

54.  L.  Florrie,  I  am  sure  you  are  tired ;  I  never  like 
you  to  stay  when  you  are  tired  ;  but,  you  know,  you  must 
not  play  with  the  kitten  while  we're  talking. 

Florkie.  Oh  I  but  I'm  not  tired  ;  and  I'm  only  nursing 
her.     She'll  be  asleep  in  my  lap  directly. 

L.  Stop !  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  something  I  had  to 
show  you,  about  minerals  that  are  like  hair.  I  want  a  hair 
out  of  Tittie's  tail. 

Florrie  {quite  rude  in  her  surprise,  even  to  the  point  of 
repeating  expressions).     Out  of  Tittie's  tail! 

L.  Yes ;  a  brown  one :  Lucilla,  you  can  get  at  the  tip  of 
it  nicely,  under  Florrie's  arm ;  just  pull  one  out  for  me. 

Lucilla.     Oh !  but,  sir,  it  will  hurt  her  so ! 

L.     Xever  mind ;  she  can't  scratch  you  while  Florrie  is 
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holding  her.  Xow  that  I  think  of  it,  you  had  hotter  pull  out 
two. 

LuciLLA.  But  then  she  may  scratch  Florrie !  and  it  will 
hurt  her  so,  sir !  if  you  only  want  brown  hairs,  wouldn't  two 
of  mine  do  ? 

L.  Would  you  really  rather  pull  out  your  own  than 
Tittle's  ? 

LuciLLA.     Oh,  of  course,  if  mine  will  do. 

L.     But  that's  very  wicked,  Lucilla ! 

LuciLLA.     Wicked,  sir? 

L.  Yes;  if  your  heart  w^as  not  so  bad,  you  w^ould  much 
rather  pull  all  the  cat's  hairs  out,  than  one  of  your  own. 

LuciLLA.     Oh !  but,  sir,  I  didn't  mean  bad  like  that. 

55.  L.  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  told,  Lucilla,  3'ou 
would  like  to  tie  a  kettle  to  Tittle's  tail,  and  hunt  her  round 
the  playground. 

LuciLLA.      Indeed,  I  should  not,  sir. 

L.     That's  not  true,  Lucilla ;  you  know  it  cannot  be. 

LuciLLA.     Sir  ? 

L.  Certainly  it  is  not ; — how  can  3'ou  possibly  speak  any 
truth  out  of  such  a  heart  as  you  have  ?    It  is  wholly  deceitful. 

LuciLLA.  Oh !  no,  no ;  I  don't  mean  that  way ;  I  don't 
mean  that  it  makes  me  tell  lies,  quite  out. 

L.     Only  that  it  tells  lies  within  you  ? 

LuciLLA.     Yes. 

L.  Then,  outside  of  it,  you  know  what  is  true,  and  say  so ; 
and  I  may  trust  the  outside  of  your  heart;  but  within,  it  is 
all  foul  and  false.    Is  that  the  way  ? 

LuciLLA.     I  suppose  so :  I  don't  understand  it,  quite. 

L.  There  is  no  occasion  for  understanding  it ;  but  do  you 
feel  it  ?  Are  you  sure  that  your  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked  ? 

LuciLLA  {much  relieved  hy  finding  herself  among  phrases 
with  which  she  is  acquainted).     Yes,  sir.     I'm  sure  of  that. 

L.  (pensively).     I'm  sorry  for  it,  Lucilla. 

LuciLLA.     So  am  I,  indeed. 

L.     What  are  you  sorry  with,  Lucilla  ? 
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LuciLLA.     Sorry  -with,  sir  ? 

L.     Yes ;  I  mean,  where  do  you  feci  sorry  ?  in  your  feet  ? 

LuciLLA  (laughing  a  little).     No,  sir,  of  course. 

L.     In  your  shoulders,  then  ? 

LrciLLA.     Xo,  sir. 

L.  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  Because,  I  fear,  sorrow  in  the 
shoulders  would  not  be  worth  much. 

LuciLLA.  I  suppose  I  feel  it  in  my  heart,  if  I  really  am 
sorry. 

L.  If  you  really  are !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
sure  you  are  utterly  wicked,  and  yet  do  not  care  ? 

LuciLLA.     Xo,  indeed ;  I  have  cried  about  it  often. 

L.     Well,  then,  you  are  sorry  in  your  heart  ? 

LuciLLA.     Yes,  wdien  the  sorrow  is  worth  anything. 

L.  Even  if  it  be  not,  it  cannot  be  anywhere  else  but  there. 
It  is  not  the  crystalline  lens  of  your  eyes  which  is  sorry,  when 
you  cry  ? 

LuciLLA.     Xo,  sir,  of  course. 

L.  Then,  have  you  two  hearts ;  one  of  which  is  wicked, 
and  the  other  grieved  ?  or  is  one  side  of  it  sorry  for  the  other 
side  ? 

56.  LuciLLA  {weary  of  cross-examination  and  a  little 
vexed)..  Indeed,  sir,  you  know^  I  can't  understand  it;  but 
you  know  how  it  is  written — '  another  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind.' 

L.  Yes,  Lucilla,  I  know^  how  it  is  written ;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  it  will  help  us  to  know  that,  if  we  neither  understand 
wdiat  is  written,  nor  feel  it.  And  you  will  not  get  nearer  to 
the  meaning  of  one  verse,  if,  as  soon  as  you  are  puzzled  by  it, 
you  escape  to  another,  introducing  three  new  words — '  law,' 
'  members,'  and  '  mind  ' ;  not  one  of  which  you  at  present 
know,  the  meaning  of ;  and  respecting  which,  you  probably 
never  will  be  much  wiser ;  since  men  like  Montesquieu  and 
Locke  have  spent  great  part  of  their  lives  in  endeavoring  to 
explain  two  of  them. 

LuciLLA.     Oh !  please,  sir,  ask  somebody  else. 

L.     If  I  thought  anyone  else  could  answer  better  than  you, 
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Lucilla,  I  would :  but  suppose  I  try,  instead,  myself  to  explain 
your  feelings  to  you  ? 

Lucilla.     Oh,  yes ;  please  do. 

L.  Mind,  I  say  your  '  feelings,'  not  your  *  belief.'  For  I 
cannot  undertake  to  explain  anybody's  beliefs.  Still  I  must 
try  a  little,  first,  to  explain  the  belief  also,  because  I  want  to 
draw  it  to  some  issue.  As  far  as  I  understand  what  you  say, 
or  any  one  else,  taught  as  you  have  been  taught,  says,  on  this 
matter, — you  think  that  there  is  an  external  goodness,  a 
whited-sepulcher  kind  of  goodness,  which  appears  beautiful 
outwardly,  but  is  within  full  of  unclcanness:  a  deep  secret 
guilt,  of  which  we  ourselves  are  not  sensible ;  and  which  can 
only  be  seen  by  the  Maker  of  us  alL  {Approving  murmurs 
from  audience.) 

L.     Is  it  not  so  with  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  ? 

(Looked  notes  of  interrogation.) 
L.      A  skull,  for  instance,  is  not  a  beautiful  thing? 

(Grave  faces,  signifying  '  Certainly  not/  and  '  What 
next?') 
L.     And  if  you  all  could  see  in  each  other,  with  clear  eyes, 
whatever  God  sees  beneath  those  fair  faces  of  yours,  you 
would  not  like  it? 

{Murmured  '  No's.^) 
L.     N^or  would  it  be  good  for  you  ? 

{Silence.) 
L.     The  probability  being,  that  what  God  does  not  allow 
you  to  see.  He  does  not  wish  you  to  see ;  nor  even  to  think  of  ? 
{Silence  prolonged.) 
57.  L.     It  would  not  at  all  be  good  for  you,  for  instance, 
whenever  you  were  washing  your  faces,  and  braiding  your 
hair,  to  be  thinking  of  the  shapes  of  the  jawbones,  and  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  jagged  sutures  of  the  scalp  ? 
{Resolutely  whispered  'No's.') 
L,     Still  less,  to  see  through  a  clear  glass  the  daily  pro- 
cesses of  nourishment  and  decay  ? 
(No.) 
L.     Still  less,  if  instead  of  merely  inferior  and  prepara- 
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tory  conditions  of  striictnre,  as  in  the  skeleton, — or  inferior 
offices  of  structure,  as  in  operations  of  life  and  death, — there 
were  actual  disease  in  the  body ;  ghastly  and  dreadful.  You 
Avould  try  to  cure  it ;  but  having  taken  such  measures  as  were 
necessary,  you  would  not  think  the  cure  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  perpetually  watching  the  wounds,  or  thinking  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  you  would  be  thankful  for  every  moment  of 
f orgctfulness :  as,  in  daily  health,  you  must  be  thankful  that 
your  Maker  has  veiled  whatever  is  fearful  in  your  frame 
nnder  a  sweet  and  manifest  beauty ;  and  has  made  it  your 
duty,  and  your  only  safety,  to  rejoice  in  that,  both  in  your- 
self and  in  others : — not  indeed  concealing,  or  refusing  to 
believe  in  sickness,  if  it  come ;  but  never  dwelling  on  it. 

Kow,  your  wisdom  and  duty  touching  soul-sickness  are  just 
the  same.  Ascertain  clearly  what  is  wrong  with  you;  and  se 
far  as  you  know  any  means  of  mending  it,  take  those  means, 
and  have  done ;  when  you  are  examining  yourself,  never  call 
yourself  merely  a  '  sinner ; '  that  is  very  cheap  abuse,  and 
utterly  useless.  You  may  even  get  to  like  it,  and  be  proud 
of  it.  But  call  yourself  a  liar,  a  coward,  a  sluggard,  a 
glutton,  or  an  evil-eyed,  jealous  wretch,  if  you  indeed  find 
yourself  to  be  in  any  wise  any  of  these.  Take  steady  means 
to  check  yourself  in  whatever  fault  you  have  ascertained,  and 
justly  accused  yourself  of.  And  as  soon  as  you  are  in  active 
way  of  mending,  you  will  be  no  more  inclined  to  moan  over 
an  undefined  corruption.  For  the  rest,  you  will  find  it  less 
easy  to  uproot  faults,  than  to  choke  them  by  gaining  virtues. 
Do  not  think  of  your  faults ;  still  less  of  others'  faults :  in 
every  person  who  comes  near  you,  look  for  what  is  good  and 
strong :  honor  that ;  rejoice  in  it ;  and,  as  you  can,  try  to 
imitate  it:  and  your  faults  will  drop  off,  like  dead  Iciives, 
when  their  time  comes.  If,  on  looking  back,  your  whole  life 
should  seem  rugged  as  a  palm  tree  stem ;  still,  never  mind,  so 
long  as  it  has  been  growing;  and  has  its  grand  green  shade 
of  leaves,  and  weight  of  honeyed  fruit,  at  top.  And  even  if 
you  cannot  find  much  good  in  yourself  at  last,  think  that  it 
does  not  much  matter  to  the  universe  either  what  you  were,  or 
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arc;  think  how  many  people  are  noble,  if  you  cannot  be;  and 
rejoice  in  their  nobleness.  An  immense  quantity  of  modem 
confession  of  sin,  even  when  honest,  is  merely  a  sickly  ego- 
tism ;  which  will  rather  gloat  over  its  own  evil,  than  lose  the 
centralization  of  its  interest  in  itself. 

58.  Maky.  ]jiit  then,  if  we  ought  to  forget  ourselves  so 
much,  how  did  the  old  Greek  prcv^erb  '  Know  thyself'  come 
to  be  so  highly  esteemed  ? 

L.  My  dear,  it  is  the  proverb  of  proverbs ; — Apollo's 
proverb,  and  the  sun's; — but  do  you  think  you  can  know 
yourself  by  looking  into  yourself?  Never.  You  can  know 
what  you  are,  only  by  looking  out  of  yourself.  Measure  your 
own  powers  with  those  of  others ;  compare  your  own  interests 
with  those  of  others ;  try  to  understand  what  you  appear  to 
them,  as  well  as  what  they  appear  to  you ;  and  judge  of  your- 
selves, in  all  things,  relatively  and  subordinately ;  not  posi- 
tively: starting  always  with  a  wholesome  conviction  of  the 
probabilit}^  that  there  is  nothing  particular  about  you.  For 
instance,  some  of  you  perhaps  think  you  can  write  poetry. 
Dwell  on  your  own  feelings  and  doings; — and  you  will  soon 
think  yourselves  Tenth  Muses ;  but  forget  your  own  feelings ; 
and  try,  instead,  to  understand  a  line  or  two  of  Chaucer  or 
Dante ;  and  you  will  soon  begin  to  feel  yourselves  very  foolish 
girls — which  is  much  like  the  fact. 

So,  something  which  befalls  you  may  seem  a  great  mis- 
fortune;— you  meditate  over  its  effects  on  you  personally; 
and  begin  to  think  that  it  is  a  chastisement,  or  a  warning, 
or  a  this  or  that  or  the  other  of  profound  sigTiificance ;  and 
that  all  the  angels  in  heaven  have  left  their  business  for  a 
little  while,  that  they  may  watch  its  effects  on  your  mind. 
But  give  up  this  egotistic  indulgence  of  your  fancy;  examine 
a  little  what  misfortunes,  greater  a  thousandfold,  are  happen- 
ing, every  second,  to  twenty  times  worthier  persons :  and  your 
self-consciousness  will  change  into  pity  and  humility;  and 
you  will  know  yourself,  so  far  as  to  understand  that  '  there 
hath  nothing  taken  thee  but  what  is  common  to  man.' 

59.  Now,  Lucilla,  these  are  the  practical  conclusions  which 
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any  person  of  sense  would  arrive  at,  supposing  the  texts 
which  relate  to  the  inner  evil  of  the  heart  were  as  many,  and 
as  prominent,  as  they  are  often  supposed  to  be  by  careless 
readers.  But  the  way  in  which  common  people  read  their 
Bibles  is  just  like  the  way  that  the  old  monks  thought  hedge- 
hogs ate  grapes.  They  rolled  themselves  (it  was  said),  over 
and  over,  where  the  grapes  lay  on  the  ground.  What  fruit 
stuck  to  their  spines,  they  carried  off,  and  ate.  So  your 
hedgehoggy  readers  roll  themselves  over  and  over  their  Bibles, 
and  declare  that  whatever  sticks  to  their  own  spines  is  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  that  nothing  else  is.  But  you  can  only  get  the 
skins  of  the  texts  that  way.  If  you  want  their  juice,  you 
must  press  them  in  cluster,  ^ow,  the  clustered  texts  about  the 
human  heart,  insist,  as  a  body,  not  on  any  inherent  corrup- 
tion in  all  hearts,  but  on  the  terrific  distinction  between  the 
bad  and  the  good  ones.  '  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good  treas- 
ure of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good ;  and  an  evil 
man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
evil.'  '  They  on  the  rock  are  they  which,  in  an  honest  and 
good  heart,  having  heard  the  word  keep  it.'  '  Delight  thy- 
self in  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine 
heart.'  '  The  wicked  have  bent  their  bow,  that  they  may 
privily  shoot  at  him  that  is  upright  in  heart.'  And  so  on; 
they  are  countless,  to  the  same  effect.  And,  for  all  of  us,  the 
question  is  not  at  all  to  ascertain  how  much  or  how  little 
corruption  there  is  in  human  nature ;  but  to  ascertain 
whether,  out  of  all  the  mass  of  that  nature,  we  are  of  the 
sheep  or  the  goat  breed ;  whether  we  are  people  of  upright 
heart,  being  shot  at,  or  people  of  crooked  heart,  shooting. 
And,  of  all  the  texts  bearing  on  the  subject,  this,  which  is  u 
quite  simple  and  practical  order,  is  the  one  you  have  chiefly 
to  hold  in  mind.  '  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.' 

LuciLLA.     And  yet,  how  inconsistent  the  texts  seem ! 

L.  l^onsense,  Lucilla  !  do  you  think  the  universe  is  bound 
to  look  consistent  to  a  girl  of  fifteen  ?  Look  up  at  your  own 
room  window ; — you  can  just  see  it  from  where  you  sit.     I'm 
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glad  that  it  is  left  open,  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  so  fine  a  day. 
But  do  you  see  what  a  bhick  spot  it  looks,  in  the  sun-lighted 
wall  ? 

LuciLLA.     Yes ;  it  looks  as  black  as  ink. 

L.  Yet  you  know  it  is  a  very  bright  room  when  you  are 
inside  of  it;  quite  as  bright  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  it  to 
be,  that  its  little  lady  may  see  to  keep  it  tidy.  Well,  it  is 
very  probable,  also,  that  if  you  could  look  into  your  heart 
from  the  sun's  point  of  view,  it  might  appear  a  very  black 
hole  to  you  indeed :  nay,  the  sun  may  sometimes  think  good 
to  tell  you  that  it  looks  so  to  Him;  but  He  will  come  into  it, 
and  make  it  very  cheerful  for  you,  for  all  that,  if  you  don't 
put  the  shutters  up.  And  the  one  question  for  you^  remember, 
is  not  '  dark  or  light  ? '  but  *  tidy  or  untidy  ? '  Look  well  to 
your  sweeping  and  garnishing;  and  be  sure  it  is  only  the 
banished  spirit,  or  some  of  the  seven  wickeder  ones  at  his 
back,  who  will  still  whisper  to  you  that  it  is  all  black. 


LECTURE  VI. 

CRYSTAL  QUARRELS. 

Full  conclave,  in  Schoolrnom.  There  has  been  a  game  at  crystaUization 
in  the  morning,  of  which  various  account  has  to  be  rendered.  In  par- 
ticular, everybody  has  to  explain  irhy  they  were  alicays  ichere  they 
were  not  intended  to  be. 

60.  L.  (having  received  and  considered  the  report).  You 
have  got  on  pretty  well,  children:  but  you  know  these  were 
easy  figures  you  have  been  trying.  Wait  till  I  have  drawn 
you  out  the  plans  of  some  crystals  of  snow ! 

Maky.  I  don't  think  those  will  be  the  most  difficult :  they 
are  so  beautiful  that  we  shall  remember  our  places  better ; 
and  then  they  are  all  regular,  and  in  stars ;  it  is  those  twisty 
oblique  ones  we  are  afraid  of. 

L.  Read  Carlyle's  account  of  the  battle  of  Leuthen,  and 
learn  Friedrich's  '  oblique  order.'  You  will  '  get  it  done  for 
once,  I  think,  provided  you  can  march  as  a  pair  of  compasses 
would."  But  remember,  when  you  can  construct  the  most 
difficult  single  figures,  you  have  only  learned  half  the  game — 
nothing  so  much  as  the  half,  indeed,  as  the  crystals  them- 
selves play  it. 

Mary.     Indeed  ;  what  else  is  there  ? 

L.  It  is  seldom  that  any  mineral  crystallizes  alone. 
Usually  two  or  three,  under  quite  difi:"erent  crystalline  laws, 
form  together.  They  do  this  absolutely  without  flaw  or 
fault,  when  they  are  in  fine  temper :  and  observe  what  this 
signifies.  It  signifies  that  the  two,  or  more,  minerals  of 
different  natures  agree,  somehow,  between  themselves,  how 
much  space  each  will  want ; — agree  which  of  them  shall  give 
way  to  the  other  at  their  junction ;  or  in  what  measure  each 
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will  accommodate  itself  to  the  other's  shape !  And  then  each 
takes  its  permitted  shape,  and  allotted  share  of  space ;  yield- 
ing, or  being  yielded  to,  as  it  builds,  till  each  crystal  has 
fitted  itself  perfectly  and  gracefully  to  its  differently-natured 
neighbor.  So  that,  in  order  to  practice  this,  in  even  the 
simplest  terms,  you  must  divide  into  two  parties,  wearing 
diiferent  colors;  each  must  choose  a  different  figure  to  con- 
struct; and  you  must  form  one  of  these  figures  through  the 
other,  both  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

61.  Mary.  I  think  we  may,  perhaps,  manage  it ;  but  I 
cannot  at  all  understand  how  the  crystals  do.  It  seems  to 
imply  so  much  preconcerting  of  plan,  and  so  much  giving 
way  to  each  other,  as  if  they  really  were  living. 

L.  Yes,  it  implies  both  concurrence  and  compromise, 
regulating  all  willfulness  of  design ;  and,  more  curiously  still, 
the  crystals  do  7iot  always  give  way  to  each  other.  They 
show  exactly  the  same  varieties  of  temper  that  human  crea- 
tures might.  Sometimes  they  yield  the  required  place  with 
perfect  grace  and  courtesy;  forming  fantastic,  but  exquisitely 
finished,  groups :  and  sometimes  they  will  not  yield  at  all ; 
but  fight  furiously  for  their  places,  losing  all  shape  and  honor, 
and  even  their  own  likeness,  in  the  contest. 

MxiRY.  But  is  not  that  wholly  wonderful  ?  How  is  it 
that  one  never  sees  it  spoken  of  in  books  ? 

L.  The  scientific  men  arc  all  busy  in  determining  the 
constant  laws  under  which  the  struggle  takes  place;  these 
indefinite  humors  of  the  elements  are  of  no  interest  to  them. 
And  unscientific  people  rarely  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking  at  all,  when  they  look  at  stones.  Xot  that  it  is  of 
much  use  to  think;  the  more  one  thinks,  the  more  one  is 
puzzled. 

62.  Mary.  Surely  it  is  more  wonderful  than  anything  in 
botany  ? 

L.  Everything  has  its  own  wonders  ;  but,  given  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  it  is  easier  to  understand  what  a  flower  will  do, 
and  why  it  does  it,  than,  given  anything  we  as  yet  know  of 
stone-nature,  to  understand  what  a  crystal  will  do,  and  why 
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it  does  it.  You  at  once  admit  a  kind  of  volition  and  choice, 
in  the  ilower ;  but  we  are  not  accustomed  to  attribute  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  the  crystal.  Yet  there  is,  in  reality, 
more  likeness  to  some  conditions  of  human  feeling  among 
stones  than  among  plants.  There  is  a  far  greater  difference 
between  kindly-tempered  and  ill-tempered  crystals  of  the 
same  mineral,  than  between  any  two  specimens  of  the  same 
flower :  and  the  f riendshij^s  and  wars  of  crystals  depend  more 
definitely  and  curiously  on  their  varieties  of  disposition,  than 
any  associations  of  flowers.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  good 
garnet,  living  with  good  mica ;  one  rich  red,  and  the  other 
silver  white:  the  mica  leaves  exactly  room  enough  for  the 
garnet  to  crystallize  comfortably  in ;  and  the  garnet  lives 
happily  in  its  little  white  house ;  fitted  to  it,  like  a  pholas 
in  its  cell.  But  here  are  wicked  garnets  living  with  wicked 
mica.  See  what  ruin  they  make  of  each  other !  You  cannot 
tell  which  is  which ;  the  garnets  look  like  dull  red  stains  on 
the  crumbling  stone.  By  the  way,  I  never  could  understand, 
if  St.  Gothard  is  a  real  saint,  why  he  can't  keep  his  garnets 
in  better  order.  These  are  all  under  his  care ;  but  I  sup- 
pose there  are  too  many  of  them  for  him  to  look  after.  The 
streets  of  Airola  are  paved  with  them. 

May.     Paved  with  garnets  ? 

63.  L.  With  mica-slate  and  garnets ;  I  broke  this  bit 
out  of  a  paving  stone.  Xow  garnets  and  mica  are  natural 
friends,  and  generally  fond  of  each  other;  but  you  see  how 
they  quarrel  when  they  are  ill  brought  up.  So  it  is  always. 
Good  crystals  are  friendly  with  almost  all  other  good  crystals, 
however  little  they  chance  to  see  of  each  other,  or  however 
opposite  their  habits  may  be;  while  wicked  crystals  quarrel 
with  one  another,  though  they  may  be  exactly  alike  in  habits, 
and  see  each  other  continually.  And  of  course  the.  wicked 
crystals  quarrel  with  the  good  ones. 

Isabel.     Then  do  the  good  ones  get  angry  ? 

L.  Xo,  never ;  they  attend  to  their  o^vn  work  and  life ; 
and  live  it  as  well  as  they  can,  though  thej  are  always 
the  sufferers.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  rock-crystal  of  the 
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purest  race  and  finest  temper,  who  was  horn,  unhappily  for 
him,  in  a  bad  neighborhood,  near  Beaufort  in  Savoy ;  and  he 
has  had  to  fight  with  vile  calcareous  mud  all  his  life.  See 
here,  when  he  was  but  a  child,  it  came  down  on  him,  and 
nearly  buried  him ;  a  weaker  crystal  would  have  died  in 
despair ;  but  he  only  gathered  himself  together,  like  Hercules 
against  the  serpents,  and  threw  a  layer  of  crystal  over  the 
clay ;  conquered  it, — imprisoned  it, — and  lived  on.  Then, 
when  he  was  a  little  older,  came  more  clay ;  and  poured  itself 
upon  him  here,  at  the  side;  and  he  has  laid  crystal  over  that, 
and  lived  on,  in  his  purity.  Then  the  clay  came  on  at  his 
angles,  and  tried  to  cover  them,  and  round  them  away ;  but 
upon  that  he  threw  out  buttress-crystals  at  his  angles,  all  as 
true  to  his  o^\ti  central  line  as  chapels  round  a  cathedral 
apse ;  and  clustered  them  round  the  clay ;  and  conquered  it 
again.  At  last  the  clay  came  on  at  his  summit,  and  tried 
to  blunt  his  summit ;  but  he  could  not  endure  that  for  an 
instant ;  and  left  his  flanks  all  rough,  but  pure ;  and  fought 
the  clay  at  his  crest,  and  built  crest  over  crest,  and  peak  over 
peak,  till  the  clay  surrendered  at  last ;  and  here  is  his  summit, 
(Smooth  and  pure,  terminating  a  pyramid  of  alternate  clay 
and  crystal,  half  a  foot  high ! 

Lily.  Oh,  how  nice  of  him  !  What  a  dear,  brave  crystal ! 
But  I  can't  bear  to  see  his  flanks  all  broken,  and  the  clay 
within  them. 

64.  L.  Yes ;  it  was  an  evil  chance  for  him,  the  being  bom 
to  such  contention ;  there  are  some  enemies  so  base  that  even 
to  hold  them  captive  is  a  kind  of  dishonor.  But  look,  here 
has  been  quite  a  different  kind  of  struggle :  the  adverse  power 
has  been  more  orderly,  and  has  fought  the  pure  crystal  in 
ranks  as  firm  as  its  o^m.  This  is  not  mere  rage  and  impedi- 
ment of  crowded  evil:  here  is  a  disciplined  hostility;  army 
against  army. 

Lily.     Oh,  but  this  is  much  more  beautiful! 

L.  Yes,  for  both  the  elements  have  true  virtue  in  them; 
it  is  a  pity  they  are  at  war,  but  they  w^ar  grandly. 

Mary.     But  is  this  the  same  clay  as  in  the  other  crystal  ? 
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L.  I  used  the  word  clay  for  shortness.  In  both,  the 
enemy  is  really  limestone;  but  in  the 'first,  disordered,  and 
mixed  with  true  clay;  while,  here,  it  is  nearly  pure,  and 
crystallizes  into  its  own  primitive  form,  the  oblique  six-sided 
one,  which  you  know;  and  out  of  these  it  makes  regiments; 
and  then  squares  of  the  regiments,  and  so  charges  the  rock 
crystal,  literally  in  square  against  column. 

Isabel.  Please,  please,  let  me  see.  And  what  does  the 
rock  crystal  do  ? 

L.  The  rock  crystal  seems  able  to  do  nothing.  The  cal- 
cite  cuts  it  through  at  every  charge.  Look  here — and  here ! 
The  loveliest  crystal  in  the  whole  group  is  hewn  fairly  into 
two  pieces. 

Isabel.  Oh,  dear !  but  is  the  calcite  harder  than  the 
crystal  tlicn  I 

L.     Xo,  softer.     Very  much  softer. 

Mary.     But  then,  how  can  it  possibly  cut  the  crystal  ? 

65.  L.  It  did  not  really  cut  it,  though  it  passes  through 
it.  The  two  were  formed  together,  as  I  told  you ;  but  no 
one  knows  how.  Still  it  is  strange  that  this  hard  quartz  has 
in  all  eases  a  good-natured  way  with  it,  of  yielding  to  every- 
thing else.  All  sorts  of  soft  things  make  nests  for  themselves 
in  it ;  and  it  never  makes  a  nest  for  itself  in  anything.  It 
has  all  the  rough  outside  work ;  and  every  sort  of  cowardly 
and  weak  mineral  can  shelter  itself  within  it.  Look ;  these 
are  hexagonal  plates  of  mica ;  if  they  were  outside  of  this 
crystal  they  would  break,  like  burnt  paper;  but  they  are 
inside  of  it, — nothing  can  hurt  them, — the  crystal  has  taken 
them  into  its  very  heart,  keeping  all  their  delicate  edges  as 
sharp  as  if  they  were  under  water,  instead  of  bathed  in  rock. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  branched  silver :  you  can  bend  it  with  a 
touch  of  your  finger,  but  the  stamp  of  its  every  fiber  is  on 
the  rock  in  which  it  lay,  as  if  the  quartz  had  been  as  soft  as 
wool. 

Lily.  Oh,  the  good,  good  quartz !  But  does  it  never  get 
inside  of  anything  ? 

L.     As  it  is  a  little  Irish  girl  who  asks,  I  may  perhaps 
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answer,  without  being  lauglieJ  at,  that  it  gets  inside  of  itself 
sometimes.  But  I  don't  remember  seeing  quartz  make  a  nest 
for  itself  in  anything  else. 

66.  Isabel.  Please,  there  was  something  I  heard  you 
talking  about,  last  term,  with  Miss  Mary.  I  was  at  my  les- 
sons, but  I  heard  something  about  nests;  and  I  thought  it 
was  birds'  nests;  and  I  couldn't  help  listening;  and  then,  I 
remember,  it  was  about  '  nests  of  quartz  in  granite.'  I 
remember,  because  I  was  so  disappointed ! 

L.  Yes,  mousie,  you  remember  quite  rightly ;  but  I  can't 
tell  you  about  those  nests  to-day,  nor  perhaps  to-morrow :  but 
there's  no  contradiction  between  my  saying  then,  and  now; 
I  will  show  you  that  there  is  not,  some  day.  Will  you  trust 
me  meanwhile  ? 

Isabel.     Won't  I ! 

L.  Well,  then,  look,  lastly,  at  this  piece  of  courtesy  in 
quartz ;  it  is  on  a  small  scale,  but  wonderfully  pretty.  Here 
is  nobly  born  quartz  living  with  a  green  mineral,  called  epi- 
dote ;  and  they  are  immense  friends.  Now,  you  see,  a  com- 
paratively large  and  strong  quartz-crystal,  and  a  very  weak 
and  slender  little  one  of  epidote,  have  begun  to  grow,  close 
by  each  other,  and  sloping  unluckily  towards  each  other,  so 
that  at  last  they  meet.  They  cannot  go  on  growing  together ; 
the  quartz  crystal  is  five  times  as  thick,  and  more  than  twenty 
times  as  strong,*  as  the  epidote ;  but  he  stops  at  once,  just  in 
the  very  crowning  moment  of  his  life,  when  he  is  building  his 
own  summit !  He  lets  the  pale  little  film  of  epidote  grow 
right  past  him  ;  stopping  his  own  summit  for  it ;  and  he  never 
himself  grows  any  more. 

67.  Lily  (after  some  silence  of  wonder).  But  is  the 
quartz  never  wicked  then  ? 

L.  Yes,  but  the  wickedest  quartz  seems  good-natured 
compared  to  other  things.  Here  are  two  very  characteristic 
examples ;  one  is  good  quartz,  living  with  good  pearlspar, 
and  the  other,  wicked  quartz,  living  with  wicked  pearlspar. 

*  Quartz  is  not  much  harder  than  epidote  ;  the  strength  is  only  sup- 
posed to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters. 
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In  both,  the  quartz  yields  to  the  soft  carbonate  of  iron;  but, 
in  the  first  piece,  the  iron  takes  only  what  it  needs  of  room ; 
and  is  inserted  into  the  planes  of  the  rock  crystal  with  such 
precision,  that  you  must  break  it  away  before  you  can  tell 
whether  it  really  penetrates  the  quartz  or  not;  while  the 
crystals  of  iron  are  perfectly  formed,  and  have  a  lovely  bloom 
on  their  surface  besides.  But  here,  when  the  two  minerals 
quarrel,  the  unhappy  quartz  has  all  its  surfaces  jagged  and 
torn  to  pieces;  and  there  is  not  a  single  iron  crystal  whose 
shape  you  can  completely  trace.  But  the  quartz  has  the 
worst  of  it,  in  both  instances. 

68.  Violet.  Might  we  look  at  that  piece  of  broken  quartz 
again,  with  the  weak  little  film  across  it  ?  it  seems  such  a 
strange  lovely  thing,  like  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  human  being. 

L.  The  self-sacrifice  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  lovely 
thing,  Violet.  It  is  often  a  necessary  and  noble  thing;  but 
no  form  nor  degree  of  suicide  can  be  ever  lovely. 

Violet.     But  self-sacrifice  is  not  suicide ! 

L.     What  is  it  then? 

Violet,     Giving  up  one's  self  for  another. 

L.  Well ;  and  what  do  you  mean  by  '  giving  up  one's 
self '  ? 

Violet.  Giving  up  one's  tastes,  one's  feelings,  one's  time, 
one's  happiness,  and  so  on,  to  make  others  happy. 

L.  I  hope  you  will  never  marry  anybody,  Violet,  who 
expects  you  to  make  him  happy  in  that  way. 

Violet  (hesitating).     In  what  way? 

L.  By  giving  up  your  tastes,  and  sacrificing  your  feel- 
ings, and  happiness. 

Violet.  Xo,  no,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  you  know,  for 
other  people,  one  must. 

L.  For  people  who  don't  love  you,  and  whom  you  know 
nothing  about  ?  Be  it  so ;  but  how  does  this  '  giving  up  ' 
differ  from  suicide  then  ? 

Violet.  AMiy,  giving  up  one's  pleasures  is  not  killing 
one's  self  ? 

L.     Giving  up  ^vrong  pleasure  is  not ;  neither  is  it  self- 
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sacrifice,  but  self-culture.  But  giving  up  right  pleasure  is. 
If  you  surrender  the  pleasure  of  walking,  your  foot  Avill 
-wither;  you  may  as  well  cut  it  off:  if  you  surrender  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  your  eyes  will  soon  be  unable  to  bear  the 
light;  you  may  as  well  pluck  them  out.  And  to  maim  your- 
self is  partly  to  kill  yourself.  Do  but  go  on  maiming,  and 
you  wall  soon  slay. 

69.  Violet.  But  why  do  you  make  me  think  of  that 
verse  then,  about  the  foot  and  the  eye  ? 

L.  You  are  indeed  commanded  to  cut  off  and  to  pluck 
out,  if  foot  or  eye  offend  you;  but  why  should  they  offend 
you? 

Violet.     I  don't  know;  I  never  quite  understood  that. 

L.  Yet  it  is  a  sharp  order ;  one  needing  to  be  well  under- 
stood if  it  is  to  be  well  obeyed !  When  Helen  sprained  her 
ankle  the  other  day,  you  saw  how  strongly  it  had  to  be  band- 
aged ;  that  is  to  say,  prevented  from  all  work,  to  recover  it. 
But  the  bandage  was  not  '  lovely.' 

Violet.     InTo,  indeed. 

L.  And  if  her  foot  had  been  crushed,  or  diseased,  or 
snake-bitten,,  instead  of  sprained,  it  might  have  been  needful 
to  cut  it  off.  But  the  amputation  would  not  have  been 
'  lovely.' 

Violet.     Xo. 

L.  Well,  if  eye  and  foot  are  dead  already,  and  betray 
you ; — if  the  light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  and  your  feet 
run  into  mischief,  or  are  taken  in  the  snare, — it  is  indeed 
time  to  pluck  out,  and  cut  off,  I  think :  but,  so  crippled,  you 
can  never  be  what  you  might  have  been  otherwise.  You 
enter  into  life,  at  best,  halt  or  maimed ;  and  the  sacrifice  is 
not  beautiful,  though  necessary. 

Violet  (after  a  pause).  But  when  one  sacrifices  one's 
self  for  others  ? 

L.     Why  not  rather  others  for  you  ? 

Violet.     Oh !  but  I  couldn't  bear  that. 

L.     Then  why  should  they  bear  it  ? 

DoKA   (bursting  in,  indignant).     And  Thermopylae,  and 
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Protesilaiis,  and  Marcus  Curtius,  and  Arnold  de  Winkelried, 
and  Iphigenia,  and  Jepbthah's  daughter  ? 

L.  (sustaining  the  indignation  unmoved).  And  the 
Samaritan  -woman's  son  ? 

DoKA.     ^^'hich  Samaritan  woman's  ? 

L.     Eead  2  Kings  vi.  29. 

DoKA  {obeys).  How  horrid!  As  if  we  meant  anything 
like  that ! 

L.  You  don't  seem  to  mo  to  know  in  the  least  what 
you  do  mean,  children.  What  practical  difference  is  there 
between  '  that/  and  what  you  are  talking  about  ?  The 
Samaritan  children  had  no  voice  of  their  own  in  the  busi- 
ness, it  is  true ;  but  neither  had  Iphigenia :  the  Greek  girl 
was  certainly  neither  boiled,  nor  eaten ;  but  that  only  makes 
a  difference  in  the  dramatic  effect ;  not  in  the  principle. 

Dora  (biting  her  Up).  AVell,  then,  tell  us  what  we  ought 
to  mean.  As  if  you  didn't  teach  it  all  to  us,  and  mean  it 
yourself,  at  this  moment,  more  than  we  do,  if  you  wouldn't 
be  tiresome! 

70.  L,  I  mean,  and  always  have  meant,  simply  this, 
Dora ; — that  the  will  of  God  respecting  us  is  that  we  shall 
live  by  each  other's  happiness,  and  life;  not  by  each  other's 
misery,  or  death.  I  made  you  read  that  verse  which  so 
shocked  you  just  now,  because  the  relations  of  parent  and 
child  are  typical  of  all  beautiful  human  help.  A  child  may 
have  to  die  for  its  parents ;  but  the  purpose  of  Heaven  is  that 
it  shall  rather  live  for  them ; — that  not  by  sacrifice,  but  by 
its  strength,  its  joy,  its  force  of  being,  it  shall  be  to  them 
renewal  of  strength ;  and  as  the  arrow  in  the  hand  of  the 
giant.  So  it  is  in  all  other  right  relations.  Men  help 
each  other  by  their  joy,  not  by  their  sorrow.  They  are  not 
intended  to  slay  themselves  for  each  other,  but  to  streng-then 
themselves  for  each  other.  And  among  the  many  apparently 
beautiful  things  which  turn,  through  mistaken  use,  to  utter 
evil,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  thoughtlessly  meek  and  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  good  men  must  be  named  as  one  of  the 
fatalest.     They  have  so  often  been  taught  that  there  is  a 
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virtue  in  mere  suiferinc;,  as  such ;  and  foolishly  to  hope 
that  good  may  be  brought  by  Heaven  out  of  all  on  which 
Hcavcai  itself  has  set  the  stamp  of  evil,  that  we  may  avoid  it, 
— that  they  accept  pain  and  defeat  as  if  these  were  their 
appointed  portion ;  never  understanding  that  their  defeat  is 
not  the  Igss  to  be  mourned  because  it  is  more  fatal  to  their 
enemies  than  to  them.  The  one  thing  that  a  good  man  has 
to  do,  and  to  see  done,  is  justice ;  he  is  neither  to  slay  himself 
nor  others  causelessly :  so  far  from  denying  himself,  since  he 
is  pleased  by  good,  he  is  to  do  his  utmost  to  get  his  pleasure 
accomplished.  And  I  only  wish  there  were  strength,  fidelity, 
and  sense  enough,  among  the  good  Englishmen  of  this  day, 
to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  band  together  in  a  vowed 
brotherhood,  to  enforce,  by  strength  of  heart  and  hand,  the 
doing  of  human  justice  among  all  who  came  within  their 
sphere.  And  finally,  for  your  own  teaching,  observe,  al- 
though there  may  be  need  for  much  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
denial  in  the  correction  of  faults  of  character,  the  moment 
the  character  is  formed,  the  self-denial  ceases.  Nothing  is 
really  well  done,  which  it  costs  you  pain  to  do. 

VI.  Violet.  But  surely,  sir,  you  are  always  pleased  with 
us  when  we  try  to  please  others,  and  not  ourselves  ? 

L.  My  dear  child,  in  the  daily  course  and  discipline  of 
right  life,  we  must  continually  and  reciprocally  submit  and 
surrender  in  all  kind  and  courteous  and  affectionate  ways: 
and  these  submissions  and  ministries  to  each  other,  of  which 
you  all  know  (none  better)  the  practice  and  the  preciousness, 
are  as  good  for  the  yieldcir  as  the  receiver :  they  strengthen 
and  perfect  as  much  as  they  soften  and  refine.  But  the  real 
sacrifice  of  all  our  strength,  or  life,  or  happiness  to  others 
(though  it  may  be  needed,  and  though  all  brave  creatures 
hold  their  lives  in  their  hand,  to  be  given,  when  such  need 
comes,  as  frankly  as  a  soldier  gives  his  life  in  battle),  is  yet 
always  a  mournful  and  momentary  necessity;  not  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  continuous  law  of  being.  Self-sacrifice  which 
is  sought  after,  and  triumphed  in,  is  usually  foolish;  and 
calamitous  in  its  issue:  and  by  the  sentimental  proclamation 
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and  pursuit  of  it,  good  people  have  not  only  made  most  of 
their  o^^^l  lives  useJess,  but  the  whole  framework  of  their 
religion  so  hollow,  that  at  this  moment,  while  the  English 
nation,  with  its  lips,  pretends  to  teach  every  man  to  '  love 
his  neighbor  as  himself,'  with  its  hands  and  feet  it  clutches 
and  tramples  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  practically  lives,  every 
soul  of  it  that  can,  on  other  people's  labor.  Briefly,  the 
constant  duty  of  every  man  to  his  fellows  is  to  ascertain  his 
own  powers  and  special  gifts ;  and  to  strengthen  them  for  the 
help  of  others.  Do  you  think  Titian  would  have  helped  the 
world  better  by  denying  himself,  and  not  painting:  or  Casella 
by  denying  himself,  and  not  singing  ?  The  real  virtue  is  to 
be  ready  to  sing  the  moment  people  ask  us ;  as  he  was,  even  in 
purgatory.  The  very  word  '  virtue  '  means,  not  '  conduct,' 
but  '  strength,'  vital  energy  in  the  heart.  Were  not  you 
reading  about  that  group  of  words  beginning  with  V, — vital, 
virtuous,  vigorous,  and  so  on, — in  Max  Miiller,  the  other 
day,  Sibyl  ?     Can't  you  tell  the  others  about  it  ? 

Sibyl.     ISTo,  I  can't ;  will  you  tell  us,  please  ? 

L.  Not  now,  it  is  too  late.  Come  to  me  some  idle  time 
to-morrow,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it,  if  all's  well.  But  the 
gist  of  it  is,  children,  that  you  should  at  least  know  two  Latin 
words ;  recollect  that  '  mors  '  means  death,  and  delaying ; 
and  '  vita  '  means  life,  and  growing :  and  try  always,  not  to 
mortify  yourselves,  but  to  vivify  yourselves. 

72.  Violet.  But  then,  are  we  not  to  mortify  our  earthly 
affections  ?  and  surely  we  are  to  sacrifice  ourselves,  at  least 
in  God's  service,  if  not  in  man's  ? 

L.  Really,  Violet,  we  are  getting  too  serious.  I've  given 
you  enough  ethics  for  one  talk,  I  think !  Do  let  us  have  a 
little  play.  Lily,  what  were  you  so  busy  about,  at  the  ant- 
hill in  the  wood,  this  morning  ? 

Lily.  Oh,  it  was  the  ants*who  were  busy,  not  I;  I  was 
only  trying  to  help  them  a  little. 

L.     And  they  wouldn't  be  helped,  I  suppose  ? 

Lily.  No,  indeed,  I  can't  think  why  ants  are  always  so 
tiresome,  when  one  tries  to  help  them !     They  were  carrying 
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bits  of  stick,  as  fast  as  they  coiikl,  through  a  piece  of  grass; 
and  pulling  and  pushing  so  hard ;  and  tumbling  over  and 
over, — it  made  one  quite  pity  them ;  so  I  took  some  of  the 
bits  of  stick,  and  carried  them  forward  a  little,  where  I 
thought  they  wanted  to  put  them;  but.  instead  of  being 
pleased,  they  left  them  directly,  and  ran  about  looking  quite 
angry  and  frightened ;  and  at  last  ever  so  many  of  them  got 
up  my  sleeves,  and  bit  me  all  over,  and  I  had  to  come  away. 

L.  I  couldn't  think  what  you  were  about.  I  saw  your 
French  grammar  lying  on  the  grass  behind  you,  and  thought 
perhaps  you  had  gone  to  ask  the  ants  to  hear  you  a  French 
verb. 

Isabel.     Ah  !  but  you  didn't,  though  ! 

L.     Why  not,  Isabel  ?     I  knew  well  enough,  Lily  couldn't 
learn  that  verb  by  herself. 
•    Isabel,     'No  ;  but  the  ants  couldn't  help  her. 

L.  Are  you  sure  the  ants  could  not  have  helped  you, 
Lily? 

Lily  (tJiinl-ing).  I  ought  to  have  learned  something  from 
them,  perhaps, 

L.  But  none  of  them  left  their  sticks  to  help  you  through 
the  irregular  verb  ? 

Lily,     No,  indeed,     {Laughing  unth  some  others.) 

L,  What  are  you  laughing  at,  children  ?  I  cannot  see 
why  the  ants  should  not  have  left  their  tasks  to  help  Lily  in 
hers, — since  here  is  Violet  thinking  she  ought  to  leave  her 
tasks,  to  help  God  in  His,  Perhaps,  however,  she  takes 
Lily's  more  modest  view,  and  thinks  only  that  '  He  ought 
to  learn  something  from  her,' 

(Tears  in  Violet's  eyes.) 

Dora  (scarlet).    It's  too  bad — it's  a  shame: — poor  Violet! 

L.  My  dear  children,  there's  no  reason  why  one  should 
be  so  red,  and  the  other  so  palt,  merely  because  you  are  made 
for  a  moment  to  feel  the  absurdity  of  a  phrase  which  you 
have  been  taught  to  use,  in  common  with  half  the  religious 
world.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  man  can  ever  help 
God — that  is,  by  letting  God  help  him :  and  there  is  no  way 
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in  which  His  name  is  more  guiltily  taken  in  vain  than  bj 
calling  the  abandonment  of  our  own  work,  the  performance 
of  His. 

God  is  a  kind  Father.  He  sets  us  all  in  the  places  where 
He  wishes  us  to  be  employed ;  and  that  employment  is  truly 
'  our  Father's  business.'  He  chooses  work  for  every  creature 
which  will  be  delightful  to  them,  if  they  do  it  simply  and 
humbly.  He  gives  us  always  strength  enough,  and  sense 
enough,  for  what  He  wants  us  to  do ;  if  we  either  tire  our- 
selves or  puzzle  ourselves,  it  is  our  own  fault>  And  we  may 
always  be  sure,  whatever  we  are  doing,  that  we  cannot  be 
pleasing  Him,  if  we  are  not  happy  ourselves.  Xow,  away 
with  you,  children ;  and  be  as  happy  as  you  can.  And  when 
you  cannot,  at  least  don't  plume  yourselves  upon  pouting. 


LECTURE  VII. 

HOME  VIRTUES. 
By  the  fireside,  in  the  Draicing-roovi.    Evening. 

73.  Dora.  Xow,  the  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  fire's 
bright,  and  here's  your  armchair — and  you're  to  tell  us  all 
about  what  you  promised. 

L.     All  about  what  ? 

DoKA.     All  about  virtue. 

Kathleen.     Yes,  and  about  the  words  that  begin  with  V. 

L.  I  heard  you  singing  about  a  word  that  begins  with  V, 
in  the  playground,  this  morning.  Miss  Katie. 

Kathleen.     JMe  singing! 

May.     Oh  tell  us — tell  us. 

L.      '  Vilikens  and  his ' 

Kathleen  (stopping  his  mouth).  Oh!  please  don't. 
Where  were  you  ? 

Isabel.  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  had  known  where  he  was ! 
We  lost  him  among  the  rhododendrons,  and  I  don't  know 
where  he  got  to;  oh,  you  naughty — naughty — (climbs  on 
his  knee). 

DoKA.     iSTow,  Isabel,  we  really  want  to  talk. 

L.     I  don't. 

DoKA.      Oh,  but  you  must.     You  promised,  you  know. 

L.  Yes,  if  all  was  well ;  but  all's  ill.  I'm  tired,  and 
cross;  and  I  won't. 

Dora.  You're  not  a  bit  tired,  and  you're  not  Grosser 
than  two  sticks ;  and  we'll  make  you  talk,  if  you  were  crosser 
than  six.  Come  here,  Egypt;  and  get  on  the  other  side  of 
him. 

(Egypt  takes  up  a  commanding  position  near  the  hearth 
brusli.) 

76 
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Dora  (reviewing  her  forces),  l^ow,  Lily,  come  and  sit 
on  the  rug  in  front. 

(Lily  does  as  she  is  hid.) 

L.  (seeing  he  has  no  chance  against  the  odds).  Well,  well; 
but  I'm  really  tired.  Go  and  dance  a  little,  first ;  and  let 
me  think. 

Dora,  l^o ;  you  mustn't  think.  You  will  be  wanting  to 
make  us  think  next ;  that  will  be  tiresome. 

74.  L.  Well,  go  and  dance  first,  to  get  quit  of  thinking: 
and  then  I'll  talk  as  long  as  you  like. 

Dora.  Oh,  but  we  can't  dance  to-night.  There  isn't 
time ;  and  we  want  to  hear  about  virtue. 

L.  Let  me  see  a  little  of  it  first.  Dancing  is  the  first  of 
girls'  virtues. 

Egypt.     Indeed !    And  the  second  ? 

L.     Dressing. 

Egypt.  Xow,  you  needn't  say  that !  I  mended  that  tear 
the  first  thing  before  breakfast  this  morning. 

L.  I  cannot  otherwise  express  the  ethical  principle, 
Egypt :  whether  you  have  mended  your  gown  or  not. 

Dora.  Xow  don't  be  tiresome.  We  really  must  hear 
about  virtue,  please:  seriously. 

L.     Am  not  I  telling  you  about  it,  as  fast  as  I  can  ? 

Dora.     What !  the  first  of  girls'  virtues  is  dancing  ? 

L.  More  accurately,  it  is  wishing  to  dance,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  tease,  nor  to  hear  about  virtue. 

Dora  (to  Egypt).     Cross? 

Egypt.  How  many  balls  must  we  go  to  in  the  season,  to 
be  perfectly  virtuous  ? 

L.  As  many  as  you  can  without  losing  your  color.  But 
I  did  not  say  you  should  wish  to  go  to  balls.  I  said  you 
should  be  always  wanting  to  dance. 

Egypt.     So  we  do ;  but  everybody  says  it  is  very  wrong. 

L.     Why,  Egypt,  I  thought — 

'  Tliere  was  a  lady  once, 
That  would  not  be  a  queen, — that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt.' 
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You  were  complaining  the  other  day  of  having  to  go  out  a 
great  deal  oftener  than  jou  liked. 

Egypt.  Yes,  so  I  was ;  but  then,  it  isn't  to  dance.  There's 
no  room  to  dance:  it's — {Pausing  to  consider  ivliat  it  is  for). 

75.  L.  It  is  only  to  be  seen,  I  suppose.  Well,  there's 
no  harm  in  that.     Girls  ought  to  like  to  be  seen. 

Dora  (Jier  eyes  flashing).  Now,  you  don't  mean  that; 
and  you're  too  provoking;  and  we  won't  dance  again,  for  a 
month. 

L.  It  will  answer  every  purpose  of  revenge,  Dora,  if  you 
only  banish  me  to  the  library ;  and  daiice  by  yourselves ;  but 
I  don't  think  Jessie  and  Lily  will  agree  to  that.  You  like 
me  to  see  you  dancing,  don't  you,  Lily  ? 

Lily.     Yes,  certainly, — when  we  do  it  rightly. 

L.  And  besides.  Miss  Dora,  if  young  ladies  really  do  not 
want  to  be  seen,  they  should  take  care  not  to  let  their  eyes 
flash  when  they  dislike  what  people  say ;  and,  more  than 
that,  it  is  all  nonsense  from  beginning  to  end,  about  not 
wanting  to  be  seen.  I  don't  know  any  more  tiresome  flower 
in  the  borders  than  your  especially  '  modest '  snowdrop ; 
which  one  always  has  to  stoop  down  and  take  all  sorts  of 
tiresome  trouble  with,  and  nearly  break  its  poor  little  head 
off,  before  you  can  see  it ;  and  then,  half  of  it  is  not  worth 
seeing.  Girls  should  be  like  daisies ;  nice  and  white,  with 
an  edge  of  red,  if  you  look  close ;  making  the  ground  bright 
wherever  they  are ;  knowing  simply  and  quietly  that  they 
do  it,  and  are  meant  to  do  it,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
wrong  if  they  didn't  do  it.  Not  want  to  be  seen,  indeed ! 
How  long  were  you  in  doing  your  back  hair,  this  afternoon, 
Jessie  ? 

(Jessie  noi  immediately  answering,  Dora  comes  to  her 
assistance.) 

Dora.    Not  above  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  think,  Jess  ? 

Jessie  (putting  her  finger  up).  Now,  Dorothy,  you 
needn't  talk,  you  know  ! 

L.  I  know  she  needn't,  Jessie ;  I  shall  ask  her  about  those 
dark  plaits  presently.     (Dora  loohs  round  to  see  if  there  is 
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any  icay  open  for  retreat.^  But  never  mind;  it  was  worth 
the  time,  whatever  it  was ;  and  nobody  will  ever  mistake  that 
golden  wreath  for  a  chignon :  but  if  you  don't  want  it  to  be 
seen,  you  had  better  wear  a  cap, 

Jessie.  Ah,  now,  are  you  really  going  to  do  nothing  but 
play  ?  And  we  all  have  been  thinking  and  thinking,  all 
day ;  and  hoping  you  would  tell  us  things ;  and  now — ! 

L.  And  now  I  am  telling  you  things,  and  true  things, 
and  things  good  for  you ;  and  you  won't  believe  me.  You 
might  as  well  have  let  me  go  to  sleep  at  once,  as  I  wanted  to. 
{Endeavors  again  to  make  himself  comfortable.) 

Isabel.  Oh,  no,  no,  you  sha'n't  go  to  sleep,  you  naughty ! 
— Kathleen,  come  here. 

L.  {knowing  ivhat  he  has  to  expect  if  Kathleen  conies). 
Get  away,  Isabel,  you're  too  heavy.  {Sitting  up.)  What 
have  I  been  saying? 

DoEA.  I  do  believe  he  has  been  asleep  all  the  time !  You 
never  heard  anything  like  the  things  you've  been  saying. 

L.  Perhaps  not.  If  you  have  heard  them,  and  anything 
like  them,  it  is  all  I  want. 

Egypt.  Yes,  but  we  don't  understand,  and  you  know  we 
don't ;  and  we  want  to. 

76.  L.     What  did  I  say  first  ? 

Dora.  That  the  first  virtue  of  girls  was  wanting  to  go 
to  balls. 

L.     I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Jessie.     '  Always  wanting  to  dance,'  you  said. 

L.  Yes,  and  that's  true.  Their  first  virtue  is  to  be 
intensely  happy ; — so  happy  that  they  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  themselves  for  happiness, — and  dance,  instead  of 
walking.     Don't  you  recollect  '  Louisa  '  ? 

'  No  fountain  from  a  rocky  cave 
E'ei"  tripped  with  foot  so  free  ; 
She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea.' 

A  girl  is  always  like  that,  when  everything's  right  with  her. 
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Violet.     But,  surely,  one  must  be  bad  sometimes  ? 

L.  Yes,  Violet ;  and  dull  sometimes,  and  stupid  some- 
times, and  cross  sometimes.  What  must  be,  must ;  but  it  is 
always  either  our  own  fault,  or  somebody  else's.  The  last 
and  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  nation  iS,  that  it  has 
made  its  young  girls  sad,  and  weary. 

]\Iay.  But  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  a  great  many  good 
people  speak  against  dancing  ? 

L,  Yes,  May;  but  it  does  not  follow  they  were  wise  as 
well  as  good.  I  suppose  they  think  Jeremiah  liked  better 
to  have  to  write  Lamentations  for  his  people,  than  to  have 
to  write  that  promise  for  them,  which  everybody  seems  to 
hurry  past,  that  they  may  get  on  quickly  to  the  verse  about 
liachel  weeping  for  her  children ;  though  the  verse  they  pass 
is  the  counter  blessing  to  that  one :  '  Then  shall  the  virgin 
rejoice  in  the  dance;  and  both  young  men  and  old  together; 
and  I  will  turn  their  mourning  into  joy.' 

(The  children  get  very  serious,  hut  looh  at  each  othtr^ 
as  if  pleased.) 

TT.  Mary.  They  understand  now:  but,  do  you  know 
what  you  said  next  ? 

L.  Yes;  I  was  not  more  than  half  asleep.  I  said  their 
second  virtue  was  dressing. 

Maky.     Well !  what  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

L.     What  do  you  mean  by  dressing? 

Mary.      Wearing  fine  clothes. 

L.     Ah !  there's  the  mistake.     I  mean  wearing  plain  ones. 

;Maky.  Yes,  I  daresay!  but  that's  not  what  girls  under- 
stand by  dressing,  you  know. 

L.  I  can't  help  that.  If  they  understand  by  dressing, 
buying  dresses,  perhaps  they  also  understand  by  drawing, 
buying  pictures.  But  when  I  hear  them  say  they  can  draw, 
I  understand  that  they  can  make  a  drawing;  and  when  I  hear 
them  say  they  can  dress,  I  understand  that  they  can  make  a 
dress;  and — which  is  quite  as  difficult — wear  one. 

Dora.  I'm  not  sure  about  the  making;  for  the  wearing, 
we  can  all  wear  them — out,  before  anybody  expects  it. 
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Egypt  (aside  to  L.,  jjiteoush/).  Indeed,  I  have  mended 
that  torn  flounce  quite  neatly ;  look  if  I  haven't ! 

L.  (aside  to  ^gypt).  All  right ;  don't  be  afraid.  (Aloud, 
to  Dora.)  Yes,  doubtless;  but  you  know  that  is  only  a  slow 
way  of  i/ndressing. 

DoKA.      Then,  we  are  all  to  learn  dressmaking,  are  we? 

L.  Yes ;  and  always  to  dress  yourselves  beautifully — not 
finely,  unless  on  occasion ;  but  then  very  finely  and  beauti- 
fully too.  Also  you  are  to  dress  as  many  other  people  as 
you  can ;  and  to  teach  them  how  to  dress,  if  they  don't  know ; 
and  to  consider  every  ill-dressed  woman  or  child  whom  you 
see  anywhere,  as  a  personal  disgrace ;  and  to  get  at  them, 
somehow,  until  everybody  is  as  beautifully  dressed  as  birds. 
(Silence;  the  children  drawing  their  Jjreaths  hard  as  if 
they  had  come  from  under  a  shower  hath.) 

78,  L.  (seeing  objections  begin  to  express  themselves  in 
the  eyes).  ~^o\x  you  needn't  say  you  can't,  for  you  can :  and 
it's  what  you  were  meant  to  do,  always ;  and  to  dress  your 
houses,  and  your  gardens,  too ;  and  to  do  very  little  else,  I 
believe,  except  singing;  and  dancing,  as  we  said,  of  course: 
and — one  thing  more. 

Dora.     Our  third  and  last  virtue,  I  suppose  ? 

L.     Yes ;  on  Violet's  system  of  triplicities. 

Dora.  Well,  we  are  prepared  for  anything  now.  What 
is  it  ? 

L.     Cooking. 

Dora.  Cardinal,  indeed  I  If  only  Beatrice  were  here 
with  her  seven  handmaids,  that  she  might  see  what  a  fine 
eighth  we  had  found  for  her! 

Mary.  And  the  interpretation  ?  What  does  '  cooking ' 
mean  ? 

L.  It  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea,  and  of  Circe,  and 
of  Calypso,  and  of  Helen,  and  of  Rebekah,  and  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  It  means  the  knowledge  of  all  herbs,  and  fruits, 
and  balms,  and  spices ;  and  of  all  that  is  healing  and  sweet 
in  fields  and  groves,  and  savory  in  meats;  it  means  careful- 
ness, and  inventiveness,  and  watchfulness,  and  willingness, 
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and  readiness  of  appliance ;  it  means  the  economy  of  your 
great-grandmothers,  and  the  science  of  modern  chemists;  it 
means  much  tasting,  and  no  Avasting;  it  means  English 
thoroughness,  and  French  art,  and  Arabian  hospitality ;  and 
it  means,  in  fine,  that  you  are  to  be  perfectly  and  always, 
'  ladies  ' — '  loaf-givers ;  '  and,  as  you  are  to  see,  imperatively, 
that  everybody  has  something  pretty  to  put  on, — so  you  are 
to  see,  yet  more  imperatively,  that  everybody  has  something 
nice  to  eat 

(Another  pause,  and  long-drawn  breath.) 

DoEA  {slowly  recovering  herself)  to  Egypt.  We  had 
better  have  let  him  go  to  sleep,  I  think,  after  all ! 

L.  You  had  better  let  the  younger  ones  go  to  sleep,  now : 
for  I  haven't  half  done. 

Isabel  {panic-struck).  Oh!  please,  please!  just  one  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

L.  No,  Isabel ;  I  cannot  say  what  I've  got  to  say,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  it  is  too  hard  for  you,  besides ; — you 
would  be  lying  awake,  and  trying  to  make  it  out,  half  the 
night.     That  will  never  do. 

Isabel.     Oh,  please ! 

L.  It  would  please  me  exceedingly,  mousie ;  but  there 
are  times  when  we  must  both  be  displeased ;  more's  the  pity. 
Lily  may  stay  for  half  an  hour,  if  she  likes. 

Lily,  I  can't ;  because  Isey  never  goes  to  sleep  if  she  is 
waiting  for  m©  to  come. 

Isabel.  Oh,  yes,  Lily ;  I'll  go  to  sleep  to-night ;  I  will, 
indeed. 

Lily.  Yes,  it's  very  likely,  Isey,  with  those  fine  round 
eyes!  {To  L.)  You'll  tell  me  something  of  what  you've 
been  saying,  to-morrow,  won't  you  ? 

L.  No,  I  won't,  Lily.  You  must  choose.  It's  only  in 
Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  that  one  can  do  right,  and  have  one's 
cake  and  sugar  afterwards  as  well;  (not  that  I  consider  the 
dilemma,  to-night,  so  grave). 

(LiLY",  sighing,  takes  Isabel's  hand.) 

Yes,  Lily  dear,  it  will  bo  better,  in  the  outcome  of  it,  so, 
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than  if  you  were  to  hear  all  the  talks  that  ever  were  talked, 
and  all  the  stories  that  ever  were  told.      Good-night. 

{The  door  leading  to  tlie  condemned  cells  of  the  Dormi- 
tory closes  on  Lily,  Isabel,  Floerie,  and  other 
diminutive  and  submissive  victims.) 

79.  Jessie  (after  a  pause).  Why,  I  thought  you  were  so 
fond  of  Miss  Edgeworth ! 

L.  So  I  am ;  and  so  you  ought  all  to  he.  I  can  read  her 
over  and  over  again,  without  ever  tiring:  there's  no  one 
whose  every  page  is  so  full,  and  so  delightful ;  no  one  who 
brings  you  into  the  company  of  pleasanter  or  wiser  people ; 
no  one  who  tells  you  more  truly  how  to  do  right.  x\.nd  it  is 
very  nice,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  world,  to  have  the  very  ideal 
of  poetical  justice  done  always  to  one's  hand: — to  have  every- 
body found  out,  who  tells  lies ;  and  everybody  decorated  with 
a  red  ribbon,  Avho  doesn't ;  and  to  see  the  good  Laura,  who 
gave  away  her  half  sovereign,  receiving  a  grand  ovation  from 
an  entire  dinner  party  disturbed  for  the  purpose ;  and  poor, 
dear  little  Rosamond,  Avho  chooses  purple  jars  instead  of  new 
shoes,  left  at  last  without  either  her  shoes  or  her  bottle.  But 
it  isn't  life ;  and,  in  the  way  children  might  easily  under- 
stand it,  it  isn't  morals. 

Jessie.     How  do  you  mean  we  might  understand  it  ? 

L.  You  might  think  Miss  Edgeworth  meant  that  the  right 
was  to  be  done  mainly  because  one  was  always  rewarded  for 
doing  it.  It  is  an  injustice  to  her  to  say  that :  her  heroines 
always  do  right  simply  for  its  own  sake,  as  they  should;  and 
her  examples  of  conduct  and  motive  are  wholly  admirable. 
But  her  representation  of  events  is  false  and  misleading.  Ller 
good  characters  never  are  brought  into  the  deadly  trial  of 
goodness, — the  doing  right,  and  suffering  for  it,  quite  finally. 
And  that  is  life,  as  God  arranges  it.  '  Taking  up  one's 
cross  '  does  not  at  all  mean  having  ovations  at  dinner  parties, 
and  being  put  over  everybody  else's  head. 

80,  Dora.  But  what  does  it  mean  then?  That  is  just 
what  we  couldn't  understand,  when  you  were  telling  us  about 
not  sacrificing  ourselves  vesterdav. 
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L.  Mj  dear,  it  means  simply  that  jou  are  to  go  the  road 
which  you  see  to  be  the  straight  one :  carrying  whatever  you 
find  is  given  you  to  carry,  as  well  and  stoutly  as  you  can ; 
without  making  faces  or  calling  people  to  come  and  look  at 
you.  Above  all,  you  are  neither  to  load,  nor  unload,  your- 
self; nor  cut  your  cross  to  your  own  liking.  Some  people 
think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  have  it  large ;  and  many, 
that  they  could  carry  it  much  faster  if  it  were  small ;  and 
even  those  who  like  it  largest  are  usually  very  particular 
about  its  being  ornamental,  and  made  of  the  best  ebony.  But 
all  that  you  have  really  to  do  is  to  keep  your  back  as  straight 
as  you  can;  and  not  think  about  what  is  upon  it — above 
all,  not  to  boast  of  what  is  upon  it.  The  real  and  essential 
meaning  of  '  virtue '  is  in  that  straightness  of  back.  Yes ; 
you  may  laugh,  children,  but  it  is.  You  know  I  was  to  tell 
you  about  the  words  that  began  with  V.  Sibyl,  what  does 
'  virtue  '  mean,  literally  ? 

Sibyl.     Does  it  mean  courage? 

L.  Yes;  but  a  particular  kind  of  courage.  It  means 
courage  of  the  nerve ;  vital  courage.  That  first  syllable  of 
it,  if  you  look  in  Max  Miiller,  you  will  find  really  means 
'  nerve,'  and  from  it  comes  '  vis,'  and  '  vir,'  and  '  virgin  ' 
(through  vireo),  and  the  connected  word  '  virga  ' — a  '  rod;  ' 
— the  gTcen  rod,  or  springing  bough  of  a  tree,  being  the  type 
of  perfect  human  strength,  both  in  the  use  of  it  in  the  Mosaic 
story,  when  it  becomes  a  serpent,  or  strikes  the  rock ;  or  when 
Aaron's  bears  its  almonds ;  and  in  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sions, the  '  Rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,'  and  the  '  jMan 
whose  name  is  the  Branch,'  and  so  on.  And  the  essential 
idea  of  real  virtue  is  that  of  a  vital  human  strength,  which 
instinctively,  constantly,  and  without  motive,  does  what  is 
right.  You  must  train  men  to  this  by  habit,  as  you  would 
the  branch  of  a  tree;  and  give  them  instincts  and  manners 
(or  morals)  of  purity,  justice,  kindness,  and  courage.  Once 
rightly  trained,  they  act  as  they  should,  irrespectively  of  all 
motive,  of  fear,  or  of  reward.  It  is  the  blackest  sign  of 
putrescence  in  a  national  religion,  when  men  speak  as  if  it 
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were  the  only  safeguard  of  conduct ;  and  assume  that,  but  for 
the  fear  of  being  burned,  or  for  the  hope  of  being  rewarded, 
everybody  would  pass  their  lives  in  lying,  stealing,  and  mur- 
dering. I  think  quite  one  of  the  notablest  historical  events  of 
this  century,  (perhaps  the  very  notablest),  was  that  council 
of  clergymen,  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  any  diminution  in 
our  dread  of  hell,  at  which  the  last  of  English  clergymen 
whom  one  would  have  exj)ected  to  see  in  such  a  function, 
rose  as  the  devil's  advocate ;  to  tell  us  how  impossible  it  was 
we  could  get  on  without  him. 

81.  Violet  {after  a  pause).  But,  surely,  if  people 
weren't  afraid — {hesitates  again). 

L.  They  should  be  afraid  of  doing  wrong,  and  of  that 
only,  my  dear.  Otherwise,  if  they  only  don't  do  wrong  for 
fear  of  being  punished,  they  have  done  wrong  in  their  hearts, 
already. 

Violet.  Well,  but  surely,  at  least  one  ought  to  be  afraid 
of  displeasing  God ;  and  one's  desire  to  please  Him  should 
be  one's  first  motive  ? 

L.  He  never  would  be  pleased  with  us,  if  it  were,  my 
dear.  When  a  father  sends  his  son  out  into  the  world — 
suppose  as  an  apprentice — fancy  the  boy's  coming  home  at 
night,  and  saying,  '  Father,  I  could  have  robbed  the  till 
to-day ;  but  I  didn't,  because  I  thought  you  wouldn't  like  it.' 
Do  you  think  the  father  would  be  particularly  pleased  ? 
(Violet  is  silent.) 

He  would  answer,  would  he  not,  if  he  were  wise  and  good, 
'  My  boy,  though  you  had  no  father,  you  must  not  rob  tills  '  ? 
And  nothing  is  ever  done  so  as  really  to  please  our  Great 
Father,  unless  we  would  also  have  done  it,  though  we  had 
had  no  Father  to  know  of  it. 

Violet  {after  long  pause).  But,  then,  what  continual 
threatenings,  and  promises  of  reward  there  are ! 

L.  And  how  vain  both !  with  the  Jews,  and  with  all  of 
us.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  threat  and  promise  are  simply 
statements  of  the  Divine  law,  and  of  its  consequences.  The 
fact  is  truly  told  you, — make  what  use  you  may  of  it :  and  as 
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collateral  warning,  or  encouragement,  or  comfort,  the  knowl- 
edge of  future  consequences  may  often  be  helpful  to  us;  but 
helpful  chiefly  to  the  better  state  when  we  can  act  without 
reference  to  them.  And  there's  no  measuring  the  poisoned 
influence  of  that  notion  of  future  reward  on  the  mind  of 
Christian  Europe,  in  the  early  ages.  Half  the  monastic 
system  rose  out  of  that,  acting  on  the  occult  pride  and  ambi- 
tion of  good  people  (as  the  other  half  of  it  came  of  their 
follies  and  misfortunes).  There  is  always  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pride,  to  begin  with,  in  what  is  called  '  giving 
one's  self '  to  God.  As  if  one  had  ever  belonged  to  anybody 
else! 

82.  Dora.  But  surely,  great  good  has  come  out  of  the 
monastic  system — our  books, — our  sciences — all  save<l  by  the 
monks  ? 

L.  Saved  from  what,  my  dear  ?  From  the  abyss  of 
misery  and  ruin  which  that  false  Christianity  allowed  the 
whole  active  world  to  live  in.  "When  it  had  become  the  prin- 
cipal amusement,  and  the  most  admired  art,  of  Christian 
men,  to  cut  one  another's  throats,  and  burn  one  another's 
towns ;  of  course  the  few  feeble  or  reasonable  persons  left, 
who  desired  quiet,  safety,  and  kind  fellowship,  got  into  clois- 
ters :  and  the  gentlest,  thoughtfulest,  noblest  men  and  women 
shut  themselves  up,  precisely  where  they  could  be  of  least 
use.  They  are  very  fine  things,  for  us  painters,  now — the 
towers  and  white  arches  upon  the  tops  of  the  rocks ;  always 
in  places  where  it  takes  a  day's  climbing  to  get  at  them :  but 
the  intense  tragi-comedy  of  the  thing,  when  one  thinks  of  it, 
is  unspeakable.  All  the  good  people  of  the  world  getting 
themselves  hung  up  out  of  the  way  of  mischief,  like  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie; — poor  little  lambs,  as  it  were,  dangling  there 
for  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece;  or  like  Socrates  in  his 
basket  in  the  '  Clouds ' !  (I  must  read  you  that  bit  of  Aris- 
tophanes again,  by  the  way).  And  believe  me,  children,  I 
am  no  warped  witness,  as  far  as  regards  monasteries ;  or  if  I 
am,  it  is  in  their  favor.  I  have  always  had  a  strong  leaning 
that  way ;  and  have  pensively  shivered  with  Augiistines  at 
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St.  Bernard ;  and  happily  made  hay  with  Franciscans  at 
Fesole,  and  sat  silent  with  Carthusians  in  their  little  gardens, 
south  of  Florence ;  and  mourned  through  many  a  day-dream, 
at  Melrose  and  Bolton.  But  the  wonder  is  always  to  me,  not 
how  much,  but  how  little,  the  monks  have,  on  the  whole,  done, 
with  all  that  leisure,  and  all  that  good-will !  What  nonsense 
monks  characteristically  wrote ; — what  little  progress  they 
made  in  the  sciences  to  which  they  devoted  themselves  as 
a  duty, — medicine  especially ; — and,  last  and  worst,  what 
depths  of  degradation  they  can  sometimes  see  one  another, 
and  the  population  round  them,  sink  into;  without  either 
doubting  their  system,  or  reforming  it ! 

83.  {Seeing  questions  rising  to  lips.)  Hold  your  little 
tongues,  children;  it's  very  late,  and  you'll  make  me  forget 
what  I've  to  say.  Fancy  yourselves  in  pews,  for  five  minutes. 
There's  one  point  of  possible  good  in  the  conventual  system, 
which  is  always  attractive  to  young  girls ;  and  the  idea  is  a 
very  dangerous  one ; — the  notion  of  a  merit,  or  exalting  vir- 
tue, consisting  in  a  habit  of  meditation  on  the  '  things  above,' 
or  things  of  the  next  world.  Xow  it  is  quite  true,  that  a 
person  of  beautiful  mind,  dwelling  on  whatever  appears  to 
them  most  desirable  and  lovely  in  a  possible  future,  will  not 
only  pass  their  time  pleasantly,  but  will  even  acquire,  at  last, 
a  vague  and  wildly  gentle  charm  of  manner  and  feature, 
which  will  give  them  an  air  of  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  eyes 
of  others.  Whatever  real  or  apparent  good  there  may  be  in 
this  result,  I  want  you  to  observe,  children,  that  we  have  no 
real  authority  for  the  reveries  to  which  it  is  owing.  We  are 
told  nothing  distinctly  of  the  heavenly  world ;  except  that  it 
will  be  free  from  sorrow,  and  pure  from  sin.  What  is  said 
of  pearl  gates,  golden  floors,  and  the  like,  is  accepted  as 
merely  figurative  by  religious  enthusiasts  themselves :  and 
whatever  they  pass  their  time  in  conceiving,  whether  of 
the  happiness  of  risen  souls,  of  their  intercourse,  or  of  the 
appearance  and  employment  of  the  heavenly  powers,  is 
entirely  the  product  of  their  own  imagination ;  and  as  com- 
pletely and  distinctly  a  work  of  fiction,  or  romantic  invention. 
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as  any  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  That  the  romance  is 
founded  on  religious  theory  or  doctrine ; — that  no  disagree- 
able or  wicked  persons  are  admitted  into  the  story; — and 
that  the  inventor  fervently  hopes  that  some  portion  of  it  may 
hereafter  come  true,  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  real  nature 
of  the  effort  or  enjoyment. 

84.  Now,  whatever  indulgence  may  be  granted  to  amiable 
people  for  pleasing  themselves  in  this  innocent  way,  it  is 
beyond  question,  that  to  seclude  themselves  from  the  rough 
duties  of  life,  merely  to  write  religious  romances,  or,  as  in 
most  cases,  merely  to  dream  them  without  taking  so  much 
trouble  as  is  implied  in  writing,  ought  not  to  be  received  as 
an  act  of  heroic  virtue.  But,  observe,  even  in  admitting  thus 
much,  I  have  assumed  that  the  fancies  are  just  and  beautiful, 
though  fictitious.  Xow,  what  right  have  any  of  us  to  assume 
that  our  own  fancies  will  assuredly  be  either  the  one  or  the 
other  i  That  they  delight  us,  and  appear  lovely  to  us,  is  no 
real  proof  of  its  not  being  wasted  time  to  form  them :  and 
we  may  surely  be  led  somewhat  to  distrust  our  judgment  of 
them  by  observing  what  ignoble  imaginations  have  sometimes 
sufficiently,  or  even  enthusiastically,  occupied  the  hearts  of 
others.  The  princij)al  source  of  the  spirit  of  religious  con- 
templation is  the  East ;  now  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  Byzan- 
tine image  of  Christ,  which,  if  you  will  look  at  it  seriously, 
may,  I  think,  at  once  and  forever  render  you  cautious  in 
the  indulgence  of  a  merely  contemplative  hal)it  of  mind. 
Observe,  it  is  the  fashion  to  look  at  such  a  thing  only  as  a 
piece  of  barbarous  art ;  that  is  the  smallest  part  of  its  interest. 
What  I  want  you  to  see,  is  the  baseness  and  falseness  of  a 
religious  state  of  enthusiasm,  in  which  such  a  work  could  be 
dwelt  upon  with  pious  pleasure.  That  a  figure,  with  two 
small  round  black  beads  for  eyes;  a  gilded  face,  deep  cut 
into  horrible  wrinkles ;  an  open  gash  for  a  mouth,  and  a 
distorted  skeleton  for  a  body,  wrapped  about,  to  make  it  fine, 
with  striped  enamel  of  blue  and  gold : — that  such  a  figure,  I 
say,  should  ever  have  been  thought  helpful  towards  the  con- 
ception of  a  Redeeming  Deity,  may  make  you,  I  think,  very 
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doubtful,  even  of  the  Divine  approval, — mnch  more  of  the 
Divine  inspiration, — of  religions  reverie  in  general.  You 
feel,  doubtless,  that  your  outi  idea  of  Christ  would  be  some- 
thing ver^"  different  from  this ;  but  in  what  does  the  difference 
consist  ?  i\ot  in  any  more  Divine  authority  in  your  im- 
agination; but  in  the  intellectual  work  of  six  intervening 
centuries;  which,  simply,  by  artistic  discipline,  has  refined 
this  crude  conception  for  you,  and  filled  you  partly  with 
an  innate  sensation,  partly  with  an  acquired  knowledge,  of 
higher  forms, — which  render  this  Byzantine  crucifix  as  hor- 
rible to  you,  as  it  was  pleasing  to  its  maker.  More  is  required 
to  excite  your  fancy ;  but  your  fancy  is  of  no  more  authority 
than  his  was :  and  a  point  of  national  art-skill  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, in  which  the  best  we  can  do  now  will  be  as  offensive 
to  the  religious  dreamers  of  the  more  highly  cultivated  time, 
as  this  Byzantine  crucifix  is  to  you. 

85.  Mary.  But  surely,  Angelico  will  always  retain  his 
power  over  everybody  ? 

L.  Yes,  I  should  think,  always ;  as  the  gentle  words  of  a 
child  will :  but  you  would  be  much  surprised,  Mary,  if  you 
thoroughly  took  the  pains  to  analyze,  and  had  the  perfect 
means  of  analyzing,  that  power  of  Angelico, — to  discover  its 
real  sources.  Of  course  it  is  natural,  at  first,  to  attribute  it 
to  the  pure  religious  fervor  by  which  he  was  inspired ;  but 
do  you  suppose  Angelico  was  really  the  only  monk,  in  all  the 
Christian  world  of  the  middle  ages,  who  labored,  in  art,  with 
a  sincere  religious  enthusiasm  ? 

Mary.     No,  certainly  not. 

L.  Anything  more  frightful,  more  destructive  of  all 
religious  faith  whatever,  than  such  a  supposition,  could  not 
be.  And  yet,  what  other  monk  ever  produced  such  work  ?  I 
have  myself  examined  carefully  upwards  of  two  thousand 
illuminated  missals,  with  especial  view  to  the  discovery  of 
any  evidence  of  a  similar  result  upon  the  art,  from  the  monk- 
ish devotion;  and  utterly  in  vain. 

Mary.  But  then,  was  not  Fra  Angelico  a  man  of  entirely 
separate  and  exalted  genius  ? 
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L.  Unquestionably ;  and  gi-anting  him  to  be  that,  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  in  his  art  is,  to  me,  not  its  loveliness, 
but  its  weakness.  The  effect  of  '  inspiration,'  had  it  been 
real,  on  a  man  of  consummate  genius,  should  have  been,  one 
would  have  thought,  to  make  everything  that  he  did  faultless 
and  strong,  no  less  than  lovely.  But  of  all  men,  desenang 
to  be  called  '  great,'  Fra  Angelico  permits  to  himself  the 
least  pardonable  faults,  and  the  most  palpable  follies.  There 
is  evidently  within  him  a  sense  of  grace,  and  power  of  inven- 
tion, as  great  as  Ghiberti's: — we  are  in  the  habit  of  attrib- 
uting those  high  qualities  to  his  religious  enthusiasm ;  but,  if 
they  were  produced  by  that  enthusiasm  in  him,  they  ought  to 
be  produced  by  the  same  feelings  in  others ;  and  we  see  they 
are  not.  Whereas,  comparing  him  with  contemporary  great 
artists,  of  equal  grace  and  invention,  one  peculiar  character 
remains  notable  in  him — which,  logically,  we  ought  there- 
fore to  attribute  to  the  religious  fervor ; — and  that  distinctive 
character  is,  the  contented  indulgence  of  his  own  weaknesses, 
and  perseverance  in  his  own  ignorances. 

86.  Mary.  But  that's  dreadful !  And  what  zs  the  source 
of  the  peculiar  charm  which  we  all  feel  in  his  work  ? 

L.  There  are  many  sources  of  it,  Mary ;  united  and  seem- 
ing like  one.  You  would  never  feel  that  charm  but  in  the 
work  of  an  entirely  good  man ;  be  sure  of  that :  but  the  good- 
ness is  only  the  recipient  and  modifying  element,  not  the 
creative  one.  Consider  carefully  what  delights  you  in  any 
original  picture  of  Angelico's.  You  will  find,  for  one  minor 
thing,  an  exquisite  variety  and  brightness  of  ornamental 
work.  That  is  not  Angelico's  inspiration.  It  is  the  final 
result  of  the  labor  and  thought  of  millions  of  artists,  of  all 
nations;  from  the  earliest  Eg;\'ptian  potters  do\\Tiwards — 
Greeks,  Byzantines,  Hindoos,  Arabs,  Gauls,  and  Xorthmen 
— all  joining  in  the  toil ;  and  consummating  it  in  Florence, 
in  that  century,  wnth  such  embroidery  of  robe  and  inlaying  of 
armor  as  had  never  been  seen  till  then ;  nor,  probably,  ever 
will  be  seen  more.  Angelico  merely  takes  his  share  of  this 
inheritance,  and  applies  it  in  the  tenderest  way  to  subjects 
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which  are  peculiarly  acceptant  of  it.  But  the  inspiration, 
if  it  exist  anywhere,  flashes  on  the  knight's  shield  quite  as 
radiantly  as  on  the  monk's  picture.  Examining  farther  into 
the  sources  of  your  emotion  in  the  Angelico  work,  you  will 
find  much  of  the  impression  of  sanctity  dependent  on  a  singu- 
lar repose  and  grace  of  gesture,  consummating  itself  in  the 
floating,  flying,  and  above  all,  in  the  dancing  groups.  That 
is  not  Angelico's  inspiration.  It  is  only  a  peculiarly  tender 
use  of  systems  of  grouping  which  had  been  long  before  devel- 
oped by  Giotto,  Memmi,  and  Orcagna ;  and  the  real  root  of 
it  all  is  simply — What  do  you  think,  children  ?  The  beauti- 
ful dancing  of  the  Florentine  maidens ! 

DoEA  {indignant  again),  l^ow,  I  wonder  what  next! 
Why  not  say  it  all  depended  on  Herodias'  daughter,  at  once  ? 

L.  Yes ;  it  is  certainly  a  great  argument  against  singing, 
that  there  were  once  sirens. 

87.  DoKA.  Well,  it  may  be  all  very  fine  and  philosophi- 
cal; but  shouldn't  I  just  like  to  read  you  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  of  '  Modern  Painters  ' ! 

L.  My  dear,  do  you  think  any  teacher  could  be  worthy 
our  listening  to,  or  anybody  else's  listening  to,  who  had 
learned  nothing,  and  altered  his  mind  in  nothing,  from  seven 
and  twenty  to  seven  and  forty  ?  But  that  second  volume  is 
very  good  for  you  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  a  great  advance 
and  a  thoroughly  straight  and  SAvift  one,  to  be  led,  as  it  is 
the  main  business  of  that  second  volume  to  lead  you,  from 
Dutch  cattle-pieces,  and  ruffian-pieces,  to  Fra  Angelico.  And 
it  is  right  for  you  also,  as  you  grow  older,  to  be  strengthened 
in  the  general  sense  and  judgment  which  may  enable  you  to 
distinguish  the  Aveaknesses  from  the  virtues  of  what  you  love : 
else  you  might  come  to  love  both  alike ;  or  even  the  weak- 
nesses without  the  virtues.  You  might  end  by  liking  Over- 
beck  and  Cornelius  as  well  as  Angelico.  However,  I  have 
perhaps  been  leaning  a  little  too  much  to  the  merely  practical 
side  of  things,  in  to-night's  talk ;  and  you  are  always  to 
remember,  children,  that  I  do  not  deny,  though  I  cannot 
affirm,  the  spiritual  advantages  resulting,  in  certain  cases. 
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from  enthusiastic  religious  reverie,  and  fr(3m  the  other  prac- 
tices of  saints  and  anchorites.  The  evidence  respecting 
them  has  never  yet  been  honestl}^  collected,  much  less  dis- 
passionately examined :  but  assuredly,  there  is  in  that  direc- 
tion a  probabilitj',  and  more  than  a  probability,  of  dangerous 
error,  while  there  is  none  whatever  in  the  practice  of  an 
active,  cheerful,  and  benevolent  life.  The  hope  of  attaining 
a  higher  religious  position,  which  induces  us  to  encounter, 
for  its  exalted  alternative,  the  risk  of  unhealthy  error,  is 
often,  as  I  said,  founded  more  on  pride  than  piety ;  and  those 
who,  in  modest  usefulness,  have  accepted  what  seemed  to 
them  here  the  lowliest  place  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father, 
are  not,  I  believe,  the  least  likely  to  receive  hereafter  the 
command,  then  unmistakable,  '  Friend,  go  up  higher.' 


LECTUEE  YIII. 

CRYSTAL  CAPRICE. 

FoTVial  Lecture  in  Schoolroom,  after  sovie  practical  examination 
of  minerals. 

88.  L.  We  have  seen  enough,  children,  though  very  little 
of  what  might  be  seen  if  we  had  more  time,  of  mineral  struc- 
tures produced  by  visible  opposition,  or  contest  among  ele- 
ments ;  structures  of  which  the  variety,  however  great,  need 
not  surprise  us:  for  we  quarrel,  ourselves,  for  many  and 
slight  causes ; — much  more,  one  should  think,  may  crystals, 
who  can  only  feel  the  antagonism,  not  argue  about  it.  But 
there  is  a  yet  more  sinmilar  mimicry  of  our  human  ways  in 
the  varieties  of  form  which  appear  owing  to  no  antagonistic 
force ;  but  merely  to  the  variable  humor  and  caprice  of  the 
crystals  themselves :  and  I  have  asked  you  all  to  come  into 
the  schoolroom  to-day,  because,  of  course,  this  is  a  part  of 
the  crystal  mind  which  must  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  a 
feminine  audience.  (Great  symptoms  of  disapproval  on  the 
part  of  said  audience.)  Kow,  you  need  not  pretend  that  it 
will  not  interest  you ;  why  should  it  not  ?  It  is  true  that  we 
men  are  never  capricious ;  but  that  only  makes  us  the  more 
dull  and  disagreeable.  You,  who  are  crystalline  in  bright- 
ness, as  well  as  in  caprice,  charm  infinitely,  by  infinitude  of 
change.  (Audible  murmurs  of  '  Worse  and  worse!  '  'As  if 
we  could  he  got  over  that  way !  ^  etc.  The  Lecturer^  how- 
ever, observing  the  expression  of  the  features  to  he  more  com- 
placent, proceeds.)  And  the  most  curious  mimicry,  if  not  of 
your  changes  of  fashion,  at  least  of  your  various  modes  (in 
healthy  periods)  of  jiational  costume,  takes  place  among  the 
crystals  of  different  countries.     With  a  little  experience.  \t 
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is  quite  possible  to  say  at  a  glance,  in  what  districts  certain 
crystals  have  been  found ;  and  although,  if  we  had  knowledge 
extended  and  accurate  enough,  we  might  of  course  ascertain 
the  laws  and  circumstances  which  have  necessarily  produced 
the  form  peculiar  to  each  locality,  this  would  be  just  as  true 
of  the  fancies  of  the  human  mind.  If  we  could  know  the 
exact  circumstances  which  affect  it,  if  we  could  foretell  what 
now  seems  to  us  only  caprice  of  thought,  as  well  as  what  now 
seems  to  us  only  caprice  of  crystal :  nay,  so  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge reaches,  it  is  on  the  whole  easier  to  find  some  reason 
Avhy  the  peasant  girls  of  Berne  should  wear  their  caps  in  the 
shape  of  butterflies ;  and  the  peasant  girls  of  Alunich  theirs 
in  the  shape  of  shells,  than  to  say  why  the  rock-crystals  of 
Dauphino  should  have  all  their  summits  of  the  shape  of  lip 
pieces  of  flageolets,  while  those  of  St.  Gothard  are  symmet- 
rical ;  or  why  the  fluor  of  Chamouni  is  rose-colored,  and  in 
octahedrons,  while  the  fluor  of  Weardale  is  green,  and  in 
cubes.  Still  farther  removed  is  the  hope,  at  present,  of 
accounting  for  minor  differences  in  modes  of  grouping  and 
construction.  Take,  for  instance,  the  caprices  of  this  single 
mineral,  quartz ; — variations  upon  a  single  theme.  It  has 
many  forms ;  but  see  what  it  will  make  out  of  this  one,  the 
six-sided  prism.  For  shortness'  sake,  I  shall  call  the  body 
of  the  prism  its  '  column,'  and  the  pyramid  at  the  extremities 
its  '  cap.'  Xow,  here,  first  you  have  a  straight  column,  as 
long  and  thin  as  a  stalk  of  asparagus,  with  two  little  caps  at 
the  ends ;.  and  here  you  have  a  short  thick  column,  as  solid 
as  a  hay-stack,  with  two  fat  caps  at  the  ends ;  and  here  you 
have  two  caps  fastened  together,  and  no  column  at  all  be- 
tween them !  Then  here  is  a  crystal  with  its  column  fat  in 
the  middle,  and  tapering  to  a  little  cap;  and  here  is  one 
stalked  like  a  mushroom,  with  a  huge  cap  put  on  the  top  of 
a  slender  column !  Then  here  is  a  column  built  wholly  out 
of  little  caps,  with  a  large  smooth  cap  at  the  top.  And  here 
is  a  column  built  of  columns  and  caps;  the  caps  all  truncated 
about  half  way  to  their  points.  And  in  both  these  last,  the 
little  crystals  are  set  anyhow,  and  build  the  large  one  in  a 
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disorderly  way;  but  here  is  a  crystal  made  of  columns  and 
truncated  caps  set  in  regular  terraces  all  the  way  up. 

89.  Maky.  But  are  not  these,  groups  of  crystals,  rather 
than  one  crystal  ? 

L.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  group,  and  what  by  one 
crystal  ? 

Dora  (aiidihly  aside,  to  Mary,  ivJio  is  brought  to  pause). 
You  know  you  are  never  expected  to  answer,  Mary. 

L.  I'm  sure  this  is  easy  enough.  What  do  you  mean  by 
a  group  of  people  'i 

]\Iary.  Three  or  four  together,  or  a  good  many  together, 
like  the  caps  in  these  crystals. 

L.     But  when  a  great  many  persons  get  together  they  don't 
take  the  shape  of  one  person  ? 
(Mary  still  at  pause.) 

Isabel.  jSTo,  because  they  can't;  but,  you  know,  the  crys- 
tals can ;  so  why  shouldn't  they  ? 

L.  Well,  they  don't;  that  is  to  say,  they  don't  always, 
nor  even  often.      Look  here,  Isaliel. 

Isabel.     What  a  nasty  ugly  thing ! 

L.  I'm  glad  you  think  it  so  ugly.  Yet  it  is  made  of 
beautiful  crystals;  they  are  a  little  gray  and  cold  in  color, 
but  most  of  them  are  clear. 

Isabel.     But  they  are  in  such  horrid,  horrid  disorder! 

L.  Yes ;  all  disorder  is  horrid,  when  it  is  among  things 
that  are  naturally  orderly.  Some  little  girls'  rooms  are  nat- 
urally rf/sorderly,  I  suppose ;  or  I  don't  know  how  they  could 
live  in  them,  if  they  cry  out  so  when  they  only  see  quartz 
crystals  in  confusion. 

Isabel.     Oh !  but  how  come  they  to  be  like  that  ? 

L.  You  may  well  ask.  And  yet  you  will  always  hear 
people  talking  as  if  they  thought  order  more  wonderful  than 
disorder!  It  is  wonderful — as  we  have  seen;  but  to  me,  as 
to  you,  child,  the  supremely  wonderful  thing  is  that  nature 
should  ever  be  ruinous,  or  wasteful,  or  dreadful !  I  look  at 
this  wild  piece  of  crystallization  with  endless  astonishment. 

Mary.     Where  does  it  come  from? 
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L.  The  Tete  Xoire  of  Chamoimi.  What  makes  it  more 
strange  is,  that  it  should  be  in  a  vein  of  fine  quartz  rock.  If 
it  were  in  a  moldering  rock,  it  would  be  natural  enough ;  but 
in  tlie  midst  of  so  fine  substance,  here  are  the  crystals  tossed 
in  a  heap;  some  large,  myriads  small,  (almost  as  small  as 
dust,)  tumbling  over  each  other  like  a  terrified  crowd,  and 
glued  together  by  the  sides,  and  edges,  and  backs,  and  heads ; 
some  warped,  and  some  pushed  out  and  in,  and  all  spoiled, 
and  each  spoiling  the  rest. 

Mary.     And  how  flat  they  all  are ! 

L.     Yes ;  that's  the  fashion  at  the  Tete  Koire. 

Mary.      But  surely  this  is  ruin,  not  caprice  ? 

90.  L.  I  believe  it  is  in  great  part  misfortune ;  and  we 
■will  examine  these  crystal  troubles  in  next  lecture.  But  if 
you  want  to  see  the  gracefulest  and  happiest  caprices  of 
which  dust  is  capable,  you  must  go  to  the  Hartz ;  not  that 
I  ever  mean  to  go  there  myself,  for  I  want  to  retain  the  ro- 
mantic feeling  about  the  name ;  and  I  have  done  myself  some 
harm  already  by  seeing  the  monotonous  and  heavy  form  of 
the  Brocken  from  the  suburbs  of  Brunswick.  But  whether 
the  mountains  be  picturesque  or  not,  the  tricks  which  the 
goblins  (as  I  am  told,)  teach  the  crystals  in  them,  are  in- 
comparably pretty.  They  work  chiefly  on  the  mind  of  a 
docile,  bluish-colored  carbonate  of  lime;  which  comes  out  of 
a  gTay  limestone.  The  goblins  take  the  greatest  possible  care 
of  its  education,  and  see  that  nothing  happens  to  it  to  hurt 
its  temper :  and  when  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  arrived 
at  the  crisis  which  is,  to  a  well  brought  up  mineral,  what 
presentation  at  court  is  to  a  young  lady — after  which  it  is 
expected  to  set  fashions — there's  no  end  to  its  pretty  ways  of 
behaving.  First  it  will  make  itself  into  pointed  darts  as 
fine  as  hoar-frost;  here  it  is  changed  into  a  white  fur  as  fine 
as  silk ;  here  into  little  cro^^Tis  and  circlets,  as  bright  as  silver, 
as  if  for  the  gnome  princesses  to  w^ear ;  here  it  is  in  beautiful 
little  plates  for  them  to  eat  off ;  presently  it  is  in  towers, 
which  they  might  be  jmprisoped  in;  presently  in  caves  and 
cells,  wher?  the^  may  jiiake  riun-gnomes  of  themselves;  an4 
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no  gnome  ever  hear  of  them  more ;  here  is  some  of  it  in 
sheaves,  like  corn;  here,  some  in  drifts,  like  snow;  here, 
some  in  rays,  like  stars :  and,  though  these  are,  all  of  them, 
necessarily,  shapes  that  the  mineral  takes  in  other  places, 
they  are  all  taken  here  with  such  a  grace  that  you  recognize 
the  high  caste  and  breeding  of  the  crystals  wherever  you 
meet  them ;  and  know  at  once  they  are  Hartz-born. 

Of  course,  such  fine  things  as  these  are  only  done  by  crys- 
tals which  are  perfectly  good,  and  good-humored ;  and  of 
course,  also,  there  are  ill-humored  crystals  who  torment  each 
other,  and  annoy  quieter  crystals,  yet  without  coming  to  any- 
thing like  serious  war.  Here  (for  once)  is  some  ill-disposed 
quartz,  tormenting  a  peaceable  octahedron  of  fluor,  in  mere 
caprice.  I  looked  at  it  the  other  night  so  long,  and  so  won- 
deringly,  just  before  putting  my  candle  out,  that  I  fell  into 
another  strange  dream.     But  you  don't  care  about  dreams. 

Dora.  Xo  ;  we  didn't,  yesterday ;  but  you  know  we  are 
made  up  of  caprice;  so  we  do,  to-day:  and  you  must  tell  it 
us  directly. 

91.  L,  Well,  you  see,  Xeith  and  her  work  were  still  much 
in  my  mind ;  and  then,  I  had  been  looking  over  these  Hartz 
things  for  you,  and  thinking  of  the  sort  of  grotesque  sym- 
pathy there  seemed  to  be  in  them  with  the  beautiful  fringe 
and  pinnacle  work  of  Xorthern  architecture.  So,  when  I 
fell  asleep,  I  thought  I  saw  Xeith  and  St.  Barbara  talking 
together. 

Dora.     But  what  had  St.  Barbara  to  do  with  it  ?  * 

L.  ]\ry  dear,  I  am  quite  sure  St.  Barbara  is  the  patroness 
of  good  architects :  not  St.  Thomas,  whatever  the  old  builders 
thought.  It  might  be  very  fine,  according  to  the  monks'  no- 
tions, in  St,  Thomas,  to  give  all  his  employer's  money  away 
to  the  poor :  but  breaches  of  contract  are  bad  foundations ; 
and  I  believe,  it  was  not  he,  but  St.  Barbara,  who  overlooked 
the  work  in  all  the  buildings  you  and  I  care  about.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  was  certainly  she  whom  I  saw  in  my 
dream  with  Xeith.    Xeith  was  sitting  weaving,  and  I  thought 

♦Notev. 
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she  looked  sad,  and  threw  her.  shuttle  slowlv;  and  St.  Bar- 
bara was  standing  at  her  side,  in  a  stiff  little  go^v^^,  all  ins 
and  outs,  and  angles ;  but  so  bright  with  embroidery  that  it 
dazzled  me  whenever  she  moved ;  the  train  of  it  was  just  like 
a  heap  of  broken  jewels,  it  was  so  stiff,  and  full  of  corners, 
and  so  many-colored,  and  bright.  Her  hair  fell  over  her 
shoulders  in  long,  delicate  waves,  from  under  a  little  three- 
pinnacled  crown,  like  a  tower.  She  was  asking  Neith  about 
the  laws  of  architecture  in  Egypt  and  Greece ;  and  Vvdien 
Keith  told  her  the  measures  of  the  pyramids,  St.  Barbara 
said  she  thought  they  would  have  been  better  three-cornered : 
and  when  Neith  told  her  the  measures  of  the  Parthenon,  St. 
Barbara  said  she  thought  it  ought  to  have  had  two  transepts. 
But  she  was  pleased  when  ISTeith  told  her  of  the  temple  of 
the  dew,  and  of  the  Caryan  maidens  bearing  its  frieze :  and 
then  she  thought  that  perhaps  jSTeith  would  like  to  hear  what 
sort  of  temples  she  was  building  herself,  in  the  French  val- 
leys, and  on  the  crags  of  the  Rhine.  So  she  began  gossiping, 
just  as  one  of  you  might  to  an  old  lady :  and  certainly  she 
talked  in  the  sweetest  way  in  the  world  to  ISTeith ;  and  ex- 
plained to  her  all  about  crockets  and  pinnacles :  and  Keith 
sat,  looking  very  grave ;  and  always  graver  as  St.  Barbara 
went  on ;  till  at  last,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  St.  Barbara  lost  her 
temper  a  little. 

May  {very  grave  herself).     '  St.  Barbara? ' 

L.  Yes,  May.  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  It  was  very  tire- 
some of  Keith  to  sit  looking  like  that. 

92.  May.     But,  then,  St.  Barbara  was  a  saint? 

L.     What's  that,  May  ? 

May.     a  saint !  A  saint  is — I'm  sure  you  know  ! 

L.  If  I  did,  it  would  not  make  me  sure  that  you  knew 
too.  May :  but  I  don't. 

Violet  (expressing  the  incredulity  of  the  audience). 
Oh,— sir  ? 

L.  That  is  to  say,  I  know  that  people  are  called  saints 
who  are  supposed  to  be  better  than  others :  but  I  don't  know 
how  much  better  they  must  be,  in  order  to  be  saints;  nor 
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how  nearly  anybody  may  Lc  a  saint,  and  yet  not  he  quite 

one ;  nor  whether  everybody  who  is  called  a  saint  was  one ; 

nor  whether  everybody  who  isn't  called  a  saint,  isn't  one. 

(General  silence;  the  audience  feeling  themselves  on  the 

verge   of  the   Infinities — and  a   little  shocked — and 

much  puzzled  hy  so  many  questions  at  once.) 

L.  Besides,  did  you  never  hear  that  verse  about  being 
'  called  to  be  saints  '  ? 

]\Iay    (repeats  Rom.  i.  7). 

L.  Quite  right,  May.  Well,  then,  who  are  called  to  be 
that  ?     People  in  Rome  only  ? 

lsl\Y.     Everybody,  I  suppose,  whom  God  loves. 

L.     What!  little  girls  as  well  as  other  people? 

May.      All  grown-up  people,  I  mean. 

L.  Why  not  little  girls  ?  Are  they  wickeder  when  they 
are  little  ? 

May.     Oil,  I  hope  not. 

L.     Why  not  little  girls,  then  ? 
(Pause.) 

Lily.  Because,  you  know,  we  can't  be  worth  anything  if 
we're  ever  so  good ; — I  mean,  if  we  try  to  be  ever  so  good ; 
and  we  can't  do  difficult  things — like  saints. 

93.  L.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  that  old  people  are  not 
more  aide  or  willing  for  their  difficulties  than  you  children 
are  for  yours.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  ever  I  see  any  of 
you,  when  you  are  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  knitting  your 
brows  over  any  work  you  want  to  do  or  to  understand,  as  I 
saAV  you,  Lily,  knitting  your  brows  over  your  slate  this  morn- 
ing, I  should  think  you  very  noble  women.  But — to  come 
back  to  my  dream — St.  Barbara  did  lose  her  temper  a  little; 
and  I  was  not  surprised.  For  you  can't  think  how  provoking 
Neith  looked,  sitting  there  just  like  a  statue  of  sandstone ; 
only  going  on  weaving,  like  a  machine,  and  never  quickening 
the  cast  of  her  shuttle ;  while  St.  Barbara  was  telling  her  so 
eagerly  all  about  the  most  beautiful  things,  and  chattering 
away,  as  fast  as  bells  ring  on  Christmas  Eve,  till  she  saw 
that  Xeith  didn't  care;  and  then  St.  Barbara  got  as  red  as 
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a  rose,  and  stopped,  just  in  time ; — or  I  think  she  would  really 
have  said  something  naughty. 

Isabel.     Oh,  please,  but  didn't  Neith  say  anything  then? 
L.     Yes.     She  said  quite  quietly,  '  It  may  be  very  pretty, 
my  love;  but  it  is  all  nonsense.' 

Isabel.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  and  then  ? 
L.  Well;  then  I  was  a  little  angry  myself,  and  hoped 
St.  Barbara  would  be  quite  angry ;  but  she  wasn't.  She  bit 
her  lips  first ;  and  then  gave  a  great  sigh — such  a  wild,  sweet 
sigh — and  then  she  knelt  down  and  hid  her  face  on  Neith's 
knees.  Then  l^eith  smiled  a  little,  and  was  moved. 
Isabel.     Oh,  I  am  so  glad ! 

L.     And  she  touched  St.  Barbara's  forehead  with  a  flower 
of  white  lotus ;  and  St.  Barbara  sobbed  once  or  twice,  and 
then  said :     '  If  you  could  only  see  how  beautiful  it  is,  and 
how  much  it  makes  people  feel  wdiat  is  good  and  lovely; 
and  if  you  could  only  hear  the  children  singing  in  the  Lady 
chapels  !  '     And  JSTeith  smiled, — but  still  sadly, — and  said. 
How  do  you  know  what  I  have  seen  or  heard,  my  love  ? 
Do  you  think  all  those  vaults  and  towers  of  yours  have 
been  built  without  me  ?     There  was  not  a  pillar  in  your 
Giotto's  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  which  I  did  not  set  true 
by  my  spearshaft  as  it  rose.     But  this  pinnacle  and  flame 
work  which  has  set  your  little  heart  on  fire  is  all  vanity ; 
and  you  will  see  what  it  will  come  to,  and  that  soon;  and 
none  will  grieve  for  it  more  than  I.     And  then  every  one 
will  disbelieve  your  pretty  symbols  and  types.     Men  must 
be  spoken  simply  to,  my  dear,  if  you  w^ould  guide  them 
kindly,   and  long.'     But  St.  Barbara  answered,  that,  '  In- 
leed  she  thought  every  one  liked  her  work,'  and  that  '  the 
people  of  different  towns  were  as  eager  about  their  cathedral 
towers  as  about  their  privileges  or  their  markets ;  '  -and  then 
she  asked  Neith  to  come  and  build  something  with  her,  wall 
against  tower ;  and  '  see  whether  the  people  will  be  as  much 
pleased  with  your  building  as  with  mine.'     But  jSTeith  an- 
swered,   '  I  will  not  contend  with  you,  my  dear.      I  strive 
'  not  with  those  who  love  me ;  and  for  those  who  hate  me,  it 
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'  is  not  well  to  strive  with  mo,  as  weaver  Arachne  knows. 
'  And  remember,  child,  that  nothing  is  ever  done  beautifully, 
'  which  is  done  in  rivalship ;  nor  nobly,  which  is  done  in 
'  pride.' 

91.  Then  St.  Barbara  hung  her  head  quite  down,  and  said 
she  was  very  sorry  she  had  been  so  foolish ;  and  kissed  Xeith ; 
and  stood  thinking  a  minute:  and  then  her  eyes  got  bright 
again,  and  she  said,  she  would  go  directly  and  build  a  chapel 
with  five  windows  in  it ;  four  for  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
and  one  for  humility,  in  the  middle,  bigger  than  the  rest. 
And  Xeith  very  nearly  laughed  quite  out,  I  thought ;  cer- 
tainly her  beautiful  lips  lost  all  their  sternness  for  an  in- 
stant ;  then  she  said,  '  AVell,  love,  build  it,  but  do  not  put  so 
many  colors  into  your  windows  as  you  usually  do ;  else  no 
one  will  be  able  to  see  to  read,  inside :  and  when  it  is  built, 
let  a  poor  village  priest  consecrate  it,  and  not  an  archbishop.' 
St.  Barbara  started  a  little,  I  thought,  and  turned  as  if  to 
say  something ;  but  changed  her  mind, ,  and  gathered  up  her 
train  and  went  out.  And  ISTeith  bent  herself  again  to  her 
loom,  in  which  she  was  weaving  a  web  of  strange  dark  colors, 
I  thought ;  but  perhaps  it  was  only  after  the  glittering  of  St. 
Barbara's  embroidered  train :  and  I  tried  to  make  out  the 
figures  in  Xeith's  web,  and  confused  myself  among  them, 
as  one  always  does  in  dreams ;  and  then  the  dream  changed 
altogether,  and  I  found  myself,  all  at  once,  among  a  crowd 
of  little  Gothic  and  Egyptian  spirits,  who  were  quarreling: 
at  least  the  Gothic  ones  were  trying  to  quarrel ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tian ones  only  sat  with  their  hands  on  their  knees,  and  their 
aprons  sticking  out  very  stiffly;  and  stared.  And  after  a 
whije  I  began  to  understand  what  the  matter  was.  It  seemed 
that  some  of  the  troublesome  building  imps,  who  meddle  and 
make  continually,  even  in  the  best  Gothic  work,  had  been 
listening  to  St.  Barbara's  talk  with  l^Teith;  and  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  Xeith  had  no  workpeople  who  could  build 
against  them.  They  were  but  dull  imps,  as  you  may  fancy, 
by  their  thinking  that ;  and  never  had  done  much,  except 
disturbing  the  great  Gothic  building  angels  at  their  work. 
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aud  playing  tricks  to  eacii  other;  indeed,  of  late  they  had 
been  living  years  and  years,  like  bats,  up  under  the  cornices 
of  Strasbourg  and  Cologne  cathedrals,  "with  nothing  to  do 
but  to  make  mouths  at  the  people  below.  However,  they 
thought  they  knew  everything  about  tower  building;  and 
those  who  had  heard  what  Noith  said,  told  the  rest;  and 
they  all  flew  down  directly,  chattering  in  German,  like  jack- 
daws, to  show  Neith's  people  what  they  could  do.  And  they 
had  found  some  of  Neith's  old  workpeople  somewhere  near 
Sais,  sitting  in  the  sun,  with  their  hands  on  their  knees ;  and 
abused  them  heartily:  and  Keith's  people  did  not  mind,  at 
first,  but,  after  a  while,  they  seemed  to  get  tired  of  the  noise ; 
and  one  or  two  rose  up  slowly,  and  laid  hold  of  their  measur- 
ing rods,  and  said,  '  If  St.  Barbara's  people  liked  to  build 
with  them,  tower  against  pj'ramid,  they  would  show  them 
how  to  lay  stones.'  Then  the  Gothic  little  spirits  threw  a 
great  many  double  somersaults  for  joy ;  and  put  the  tips  of 
their  tongues  out  slily  to  each  other,  on  one  side;  and  I  heard 
the  Egyptians  say,  '  they  must  be  some  new  kind  of  frog — 
they  didn't  think  there  was  much  buildinir  in  iliem.^  How- 
ever, the  stiff  old  workers  took  their  rods,  as  I  said,  and  meas- 
ured out  a  square  space  of  sand ;  but  as  soon  as  the  German 
spirits  saw  that,  they  declared  they  wanted  exactly  that  bit 
of  ground  to  build  on,  themselves.  Then  the  Egyptian  build- 
ers oifered  to  go  farther  off,  and  the  German  ones  said,  ^  Ja 
woliL'  But  as  soon  as  the  Egyptians  had  measured  out  an- 
other square,  the  little  Germans  said  they  must  have  some 
of  that  too.  Then  Neitli's  people  laughed ;  and  said,  '  they 
might  take  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  they  would  not  move 
the  plan  of  their  pyramid  again.'  Then  the  little  Gernjans 
took  three  pieces,  and  began  to  build  three  spires  directly; 
one  large,  and  two  little.  And  when  the  Egyptians  saw  they 
had  fairly  begun,  they  laid  their  foundation  all  round,  of 
large  square  stones :  and  began  to  build,  so  steadily  that  they 
had  like  to  have  swallowed  up  the  three  little  German  spires. 
So  M'hen  the  Gothic  spirits  saw  that,  they  built  their  spires 
loaninir,  like  tlie  tower  of  Pisa,  that  thev  might  stick  out  at 
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the  side  of  the  pyramid.  And  Neith's  people  stared  at  them ; 
and  thought  it  very  clever,  bnt  very  wrong :  and  on  they  went, 
in  their  own  way,  and  said  nothing.  Then  the  little  Gothic 
spirits  were  terribly  provoked  because  they  could  not  spoil 
the  shape  of  the  pyramid ;  and  they  sat  down  all  along  the 
ledges  of  it  to  make  faces ;  but  that  did  no  good.  Then  they 
ran  to  the  corners,  and  put  their  elbows  on  their  knees,  and 
stuck  themselves  out  as  far  as  they  could,  and  made  more 
faces ;  but  that  did  no  good,  neither.  Then  they  looked  up 
to  the  sky,  and  opened  their  mouths  wide,  and  gobbled,  and 
said  it  was  too  hot  for  work,  and  wondered  when  it  would 
rain;  but  that  did  no  good,  neither.  And  all  the  while  the 
Egyptian  spirits  were  laying  step  above  step,  patiently.  But 
when  the  Gothic  ones  looked,  and  saw  how  high  they  had 
got,  they  said,  '  Ach,  Himmel !  '  and  flew  down  in  a  great 
black  cluster  to  the  bottom ;  and  swept  out  a  level  spot  in  the 
sand  with  their  wings,  in  no  time,  and  began  building  a 
tower  straight  up,  as  fast  as  they  could.  And  the  Egyptians 
stood  still  again  to  stare  at  them ;  for  the  Gothic  spirits  had 
got  quite  into  a  passion,  and  were  really  working  very  won- 
derfully. They  cut  the  sandstone  into  strips  as  fine  as  reeds ; 
and  put  one  reed  on  the  top  of  another,  so  that  you  could 
not  see  where  they  fitted :  and  they  twisted  them  in  and  out 
like  basket  work,  and  knotted  them  into  likenesses  of  ugly 
faces,  and  of  strange  beasts  biting  each  other ;  and  up  they 
went,  and  up  still,  and  they  made  spiral  staircases  at  the 
corners,  for  the  loaded  workers  to  come  up  by  (for  I  saw 
they  were  but  weak  imps,  and  could  not  fly  with  stones  on 
their  backs),  and  then  they  made  traceried  galleries  for  them 
to  run  round  by ;  and  so  up  again ;  with  finer  and  finer  work, 
till  the  Egyptians  wondered  whether  they  meant  the  thing 
for  a  tower  or  a  pillar ;  and  I  heard  them  saying  to  one 
another,  'It  was  nearly  as*pretty  as  lotus  stalks;  and  if  it 
'  were  not  for  the  ugly  faces,  there  would  be  a  fine  temple, 
'  if  they  were  going  to  build  it  all  with  pillars  as  big  as  that !  ' 
But  in  a  minute  afterwards, — just  as  the  Gothic  spirits  had 
carried  their  work  as  high  as  the  upper  course,  but  three  or 
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four,  of  the  pyramid, — the  Egyptians  called  out  to  them  to 
*  mind  what  they  were  about,  for  the  sand  was  running  away 
from  under  one  of  their  tower  comers.'  But  it  was  too  late 
to  mind  what  they  were  about ;  for,  in  another  instant,  the 
whole  tower  sloped  aside ;  and  the  Gothic  imps  rose  out  of  it 
like  a  flight  of  puffins,  in  a  single  cloud ;  but  screaming  worse 
than  any  puffins  you  ever  heard ;  and  down  came  the  tower, 
all  in  a  piece,  like  a  falling  poplar,  with  its  head  right  on 
the  flank  of  the  pyramid;  against.which  it  snapped  short  off. 
And  of  course  that  waked  me ! 

95.  Mary.  "What  a  shame  of  you  to  have  such  a  dream, 
after  all  you  have  told  us  about  Gothic  architecture ! 

L.  If  you  have  understood  anything  I  ever  told  you  about 
it,  you  know  that  no  architecture  was  ever  corrupted  more 
miserably ;  or  abolished  more  justly  by  the  accomplishment 
of  its  own  follies.  Besides,  even  in  its  days  of  power,  it 
was  subject  to  catastrophes  of  this  kind.  I  have  stood  too 
often,  mourning,  by  the  grand  fragment  of  the  apse  of  Beau- 
vais,  not  to  have  that  fact  well  burnt  into  me.  Still,  you 
must  have  seen,  surely,  that  these  imps  were  of  the  Flam- 
boyant school;  or,  at  least,  of  the  German  schools  correspon- 
dent with  it  in  extravagance. 

Mary.  But,  then,  where  is  the  crystal  about  which  you 
dreamed  all  this  ? 

L.  Here ;  but  I  suppose  little  Pthah  has  touched  it  again, 
for  it  is  very  small.  But,  you  see,  here  is  the  pyramid,  built 
of  great  square  stones  of  fluor  spar,  straight  up ;  and  here 
are  the  three  little  pinnacles  of  mischievous  quartz,  which 
have  set  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  founda- 
tion ;  only  they  lean  like  the  tower  of  Pisa,  and  come  out 
obliquely  at  the  side :  and  here  is  one  great  spire  of  quartz 
which  saems  as  if  it  had  been  meant  to  stand  straight  up,  a 
little  way  off ;  and  then  had  fallen  down  against  the  pyramid 
base,  breaking  its  pinnacle  away.  In  reality,  it  has  crystal- 
lized horizontally,  and  terminated  imperfectly:  but,  then,  by 
what  caprice  does  one  crystal  form  horizontally,  when  all  the 
rest  stand  upright  ?     But  this  is  nothing  to  the  fantasies  of 
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fluor,  and  quartz,  and  some  other  such  companions,  when  they 
get  leave  to  do  anything  they  like.  I  could  show  you  fifty 
specimens,  about  every  one  of  which  you  might  fancy  a  new 
fairy  tale.  Xot  that,  in  truth,  any  crystals  get  leave  to  do 
quite  what  they  like ;  and  many  of  them  are  sadly  tired,  and 
have  little  time  for  caprices — poor  things ! 

Mary.  I  thought  they  always  looked  as  if  they  were 
either  in  play  or  in  mischief !     What  trials  have  they  ? 

L.  Trials  much  like  our  own.  Sickness,  and  starvation ; 
fevers,  and  agues,  and  palsy ;  oppression ;  and  old  age,  and 
the  necessity  of  passing  away  in  their  time,  like  all  else.  If 
there's  any  pity  in  you,  you  must  come  to-morrow,  and  take 
some  part  in  these  crystal  griefs, 

Dora,     I  am  sure  we  shall  cry  till  our  eyes  are  red. 

L.  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  Dora :  but  I've  been  made  grave, 
not  once,  nor  twice,  to  see  that  even  cr^'stals  '  cannot  choose 
but  be  old  '  at  last.  It  may  be  but  a  shallow  proverb  of  the 
Justice's ;  but  it  is  a  shrewdly  wide  one. 

Dora  (pensive  for  once).  I  suppose  it  is  very  dreadful 
to  be  old !  But  then  ( hrigh  tening  again )  what  should  we 
do  without  our  dear  old  friends  and  our  nice  old  lecturers  ? 

L,  If  all  nice  old  lecturers  were  minded  as  little  as  one 
I  know  of 

Dora,  And  if  they  all  meant  as  little  what  they  say, 
would  they  not  deserve  it  ?  But  we'll  come — we'll  come,  and 
cry. 


LECTURE  IX. 

CRYSTAL  SORROWS. 
Woi'kmg  Lecture  in  Schoolroom. 

96,  L.  We  have  been  hitherto  talking;,  children,  as  if 
crystals  might  live,  and  play,  and  quarrel,  and  behave  ill 
or  well,  according  to  their  characters,  without  interruption 
from  anything  else.  But  so  far  from  this  being  so,  nearly 
all  crystals,  whatever  their  characters,  have  to  live  a  hard 
life  of  it,  and  meet  with  many  misfortunes.  If  we  could 
see  far  enough,  we  should  find,  indeed,  that,  at  the  root,  all 
their  vices  were  misfortunes:  but  to-day  I  want  you  to  see 
what  sort  of  troubles  the  best  crystals  have  to  go  through, 
occasionally,  by  no  fault  of  their  own. 

This  black  thing,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  very 
few  pretty  black  things  in  the  world,  is  called  '  Tourmaline.' 
It  may  be  transparent,  and  green,  or  red,  as  well  as  black ; 
and  then  no  stone  can  be  prettier;  (only,  all  the  light  that 
gets  into  it,  I  believe,  comes  out  a  good  deal  the  worse ;  and 
is  not  itself  again  for  a  long  while).  But  this  is  the  com- 
monest state  of  it, — opaque^  and  as  black  as  jet. 

Mary.     What  does  '  Tourmaline  '  mean  ? 

L.  They  say  it  is  Ceylonese,  and  I  don't  know  Ceylonese ; 
but  we  may  always  be  thankful  for  a  graceful  word,  whatever 
it  means. 

Maky.     And  what  is  it  made  of  ? 

L.  A  little  of  everything;  there's  always  flint,  and  clay, 
and  magnesia  in  it ;  and  the  black  is  iron,  according  to  its 
fancy ;  and  there's  boracic  acid,  if  you  know  what  that  is ; 
and  if  you  don't,  I  cannot  tell  you  to-day;  and  it  doesn't 
signify :  and  there's  potash,  and  soda ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
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chemistrj  of  it  is  more  like  a  mediaeval  doctor's  prescription, 
than  the  making  of  a  respectable  mineral :  but  it  mav,  per- 
haps, be  owing  to  the  strange  complexity  of  its  make,  that 
it  has  a  notable  habit  which  makes  it,  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  minerals.  You  see  these  two  crystals  are 
broken  right  across,  in  many  places,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
shafts  of  black  marble  fallen  from  a  ruinous  temple ;  and  here 
they  lie,  imbedded  in  white  quartz,  fragment  succeeding  frag- 
ment, keeping  the  line  of  the  original  crystal,  while  the  quartz 
fills  up  the  intervening  spaces.  Xow  tourmaline  has  a  trick 
of  doing  this,  more  than  any  other  mineral  I  know:  here  is 
another  bit  which  I  picked  up  on  the  glacier  of  Macugnaga ; 
it  is  broken,  like  a  pillar  built  of  very  flat  broad  stones,  into 
about  thirty  joints,  and  all  these  are  heaved  and  warped  away 
from  each  other  sideways,  almost  into  a  line  of  steps :  and 
then  all  is  filled  up  with  quartz  paste.  And  here,  lastly,  is 
a  green  Indian  piece,  in  which  the  pillar  is  first  disjointed, 
and  then  wrung  round  into  the  shape  of  an  S. 

97.  jMary.     How  can  this  have  been  done  ? 

L.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  it  may  have  been, 
done ;  the  difficulty  is  not  to  account  for  the  doing  of  it ;  but 
for  the  showing  of  it  in  some  crystals,  and  not  in.  others. 
You  never  by  any  chance  get  a  quartz  crystal  broken,  or 
twisted  in  this  way.  If  it  break  or  twist  at  all,  which  it 
does  sometimes,  like  the  spire  of  Dijon,  it  is  by  its  own  will 
or  fault ;  it  never  seems  to  have  been  passively  crushed.  But, 
for  the  forces  which  cause  this  passive  ruin  of  the  tourma- 
line,— here  is  a  stone  which  will  show  you  multitudes  of 
them  in  operation  at  once.  It  is  known  as  '  brecciated  agate,' 
beautiful,  as  you  see ;  and  highly  valued  as  a  pebble :  yet  so 
far  as  I  can  read  or  hear,  no  one  has  ever  looked  at  it  with 
the  least  attention.  At  the  first  glance,  you  see  it  is  made 
of  very  fine  red  striped  agates,  which  have  been  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  fastened  together  again  by  paste,  also  of 
agate.  There  would  be  nothing  wonderful  in  this,  if  this 
were  all.  It  is  well  knoA^Ti  that  by  the  movements  of  strata, 
portions  of  rock  are  often  shattered  to  pieces: — well  known 
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also  that  agate  is  a  deposit  of  flint  by  water  under  certain 
conditions  of  heat  and  pressure:  there  is,  therefore,  nothing 
wonderful  in  an  agate's  being  broken ;  and  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  its  being  mended  with  the  solution  out  of  w^hich  it 
was  itself  originally  congealed.  And  with  this  explanation, 
most  people,  looking  at  a  brecciated  agate,  or  brecciated  any- 
tliing,  seem  to  be  satisfied.  I  was  so  myself,  for  twenty 
years;  but,  lately  happening  to  stay  for  some  time  at  the 
Swiss  Baden,  where  the  beach  of  the  Limmat  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  brecciated  limestones,  I  began  to  examine  them 
thoughtfully ;  and  perceived,  in  the  end,  that  they  were,  one 
and  all,  knots  of  as  rich  mystery  as  any  poor  little  human 
brain  was  ever  lost  in.  That  piece  of  agate  in  your  hand, 
Mary,  will  show  you  many  of  the  common  phenomena  of 
breccias :  but  you  need  not  knit  your  brows  over  it  in  that 
w'ay ;  depend  upon  it,  neither  you  nor  I  shall  ever  know  any- 
thing about  the  way  it  was  made,  as  long  as  we  live. 

98.  Dora.     That  does  not  seem  much  to  depend  upon. 

L.  Pardon  me,  puss.  When  once  we  gain  some  real 
notion  of  the  extent  and  the  unconquerablene§s  of  our  igno- 
rance, it  is  a  very  broad  and  restful  thing  to  depend  upon ; 
you  can  throw  yourself  upon  it  at  ease,  as  on  a  cloud,  to  feast 
with  the  gods.  You  do  not  thenceforward  trouble  yourself, 
nor  any  one  else,  with  theories,  or  the  contradiction  of  theo- 
ries ;  you  neither  get  headache  nor  heartburning ;  and  you 
nevermore  waste  your  poor  little  store  of  strength,  or  allow- 
ance of  time. 

However,  there  are  certain  facts,  about  this  agate-making, 
wdiich  I  can  tell  you ;  and  then  you  may  look  at  it  in  a  pleas- 
ant wonder  as  long  as  you  like ;  pleasant  wonder  is  no  loss 
of  time. 

First,  then,  it  is  not  broken  freely  by  a  blow ;  it  is  slowly 
wrung,  or  ground,  to  pieces.  You  can  only  with  extreme 
dimness  conceive  the  force  exerted  on  mountains  in  transi- 
tional states  of  movement.  You  have  all  read  a  little  geol- 
ogy; and  you  know  how  coolly  geologists  talk  of  mountains 
being  raised  or  depressed.     They  talk  coolly  of  it,  because 
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they  are  accustomed  to  the  fact ;  but  the  very  universality 
of  the  fact  prevents  us  from  ever  conceiving  distinctly  the 
conditions  of  force  involved.  You  know  I  was  living  last 
year  in  Savoy :  my  house  was  on  the  back  of  a  sloping  moun- 
tain, which  rose  gradually  for  two  miles  behind  it ;  and  then 
fell  at  once  in  a  great  precipice  towards  Geneva,  going  down 
three  thousand  feet  in  four  or  five  cliffs,  or  steps.  ISTow  that 
whole  group  of  cliffs  had  simply  been  torn  away  by  sheer 
strength  from  the  rocks  below,  as  if  the  whole  nmss  had  been 
as  soft  as  biscuit.  Put  four  or  five  captain's  biscuits  on  the 
floor,  on  the  top  of  one  another;  and  try  to  break  them  all 
in  half,  not  by  bending,  but  by  holding  one  half  down,  and 
tearing  the  other  halves  straight  up ; — of  course  you  will  not 
be  able  to  do  it,  but  you  will  feel  and  comprehend  the  sort 
of  force  needed.  Then,  fancy  each  captain's  biscuit  a  bed 
of  rock,  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  thick ;  and  the  whole  mass 
torn  straight  through ;  and  one  half  heaved  up  three  thou- 
sand feet,  grinding  against  the  other  as  it  rose, — and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  making  of  the  Mont  Saleve. 

May.     But  it  must  crush  the  rocks  all  to  dust ! 

L.  ISTo ;  for  there  is  no  room  for  dust.  The  pressure  is 
too  great;  probably  the  heat  developed  also  so  great  that  the 
rock  is  made  partly  ductile;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  we 
can  never  see  these  parts  of  mountains  in  the  state  they  were 
left  in  at  the  time  of  their  elevation ;  for  it  is  precisely  in 
these  rents  and  dislocations  that  the  crystalline  power  prin- 
cipally exerts  itself.  It  is  essentially  a  styptic  power,  and 
wherever  the  earth  is  torn,  it  heals  and  binds;  nay,  the  tor- 
ture and  grieving  of  the  earth  seem  necessary  to  bring  out  its 
full  energy;  for  you  only  find  the  crystalline  living  power 
fully  in  action,  where  the  rents  and  faults  are  deep  and 
many. 

99.  Dora.  If  you  please,  sir, — would  you  tell  us — what 
are  '  faults  '  ? 

L.     You  never  heard  of  such  things  ? 

Dora.     Never  in  all  our  lives. 

L.     When  a  vein  of  rock  which  is  going  on  smoothly,  Is 
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interrupted  bj  another  troublesome  little  vein,  which  stops 
it,  and  puts  it  out,  so  that  it  has  to  begin  again  in  another 
place — that  is  called  a  fault,  I  always  think  it  ought  to  be 
called  the  fault  of  the  vein  that  interrupts  it;  but  the  miners 
always  call  it  the  fault  of  the  vein  that  is  interrupted. 

Dora.  So  it  is,  if  it  docs  not  begin  again  where  it  left 
off. 

L.  "Well,  that  is  certainly  the  gist  of  the  business;  but, 
whatever  good-natured  old  lecturers  may  do,  the  rocks  have 
a  bad  habit,  when  they  are  once  interrupted,  of  never  asking 
'  Where  was  I  ? ' 

DoKA.  •  When  the  two  halves  of  the  dining  table  came 
separate,  yesterday,  was  that  a  '  fault '  ? 

L.  Yes;  but  not  the  table's.  However,  it  is  not  a  bad 
illustration,  Dora.  When  beds  of  rock  are  only  interrupted 
by  a  fissure,  but  remain  at  the  same  level,  like  the  two  halves 
of  the  table,  it  is  not  called  a  fault,  but  only  a  fissure ;  but  if 
one  half  of  the  table  be  either  tilted  higher  than  the  other, 
or  pushed  to  the  side,  so  that  the  two  parts  will  not  fit,  it  is 
a  fault.  You  had  better  read  the  chapter  on  faults  in  Jukes's 
Geology;  then  you  will  know  all  about  it.  And  this  rent 
that  I  am  telling  you  of  in  the  Salcve,  is  one  only  of  myr- 
iads, to  which  are  owing  the  forms  of  the  Alps,  as,  I  believe, 
of  all  great  mountain  chains.'  Wherever  you  see  a  precipice 
on  any  scale  of  real  magnificence,  you  will  nearly  always 
find  it  owing  to  some  dislocation  of  this  kind ;  but  the 
point  of  chief  wonder  to  me,  is  the  delicacy  of  the  touch  by 
which  these  gigantic  rents  have  been  apparently  accomplished. 
Xote,  however,  that  we  have  no  clear  evidence,  hitherto,  of 
the  time  taken  to  produce  any  of  them.  We  know  that  a 
change  of  temperature  alters  the  position  and  the  angles  of 
the  atoms  of  crystals,  and  also  the  entire  bulk  of  rocks.  We 
know  that  in  all  volcanic,  and  the  greater  part  of  all  sub- 
terranean action,  temperatures  are  continually  changing,  and 
therefore  masses  of  rock  must  be  expanding  or  contracting, 
with  infinite  slowness,  but  with  infinite  force.  This  pressure 
must  result  in  mechanical  strain  somewhere,  both  in  their 
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own  substance,  and  in  that  of  the  rocks  surrounding  them; 
and  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  result  of  irresistible 
pressure,  applied  so  as  to  rend  and  raise,  with  imperceptible 
slowness  of  g-radation,  masses  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness. 
We  want  some  experiments  tried  on  masses  of  iron  and 
stone;  and  we  can't  get  them  tried,  because  Christian  crea- 
tures never  will  seriously  and  sufficiently  spend  money,  ex- 
cept to  find  out  the  shortest  ways  of  killing  each  other.  But, 
besides  this  slow  kind  of  pressure,  there  is  evidence  of  more 
or  less  sudden  violence,  on  the  same  terrific  scale ;  and, 
through  it  all,  the  wonder,  as  I  said,  is  always  to  me  the 
delicacy  of  touch.  I  cut  a  block  of  the  Saleve  limestone  from 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  principal  faults  which  have  formed 
the  precipice ;  it  is  a  lovely  compact  limestone,  and  the  fault 
itself  is  filled  up  with  a  red  breccia,  formed  of  the  crushed 
fragments  of  the  torn  rock,  cemented  by  a  rich  red  crystalline 
paste.  I  have  had  the  piece  I  cut  from  it  smoothed,  and 
polished  across  the  junction ;  here  it  is ;  and  you  may  now 
pass  your  soft  little  fingers  over  the  surface,  without  so  much 
as  feeling  the  place  where  a  rock  which  all  the  hills  of  Eng- 
land might  have  been  sunk  in  the  body  of,  and  not  a  summit 
seen,  was  torn  asunder  through  that  whole  thickness,  as  a 
thin  dress  is  torn  when  you  tread  upon  it. 

{The  audience  examine  the  stone  and  touch  it  timidly; 
hut  the  matter  remains  inconceivahle  to  them.) 

100.  Mary  (struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  stone).  But 
this  is  almost  marble  ? 

L.  It  is  quite  marble.  And  another  singular  point  in  the 
business,  to  my  mind,  is  that  these  stones  which  men  have 
been  cutting  into  slabs,  for  thousands  of  years,  to  ornament 
their  principal  buildings  with, — and  which,  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  '  marble,'  have  been  the  delight  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  wealth  of  architecture,  among  all  civilized  nations, — are 
precisely  those  on  which  the  signs  and  brands  of  these  earth- 
agonies  have  been  chiefly  struck;  and  there  is  not  a  purple 
vein  nor  flaming  zone  in  them,  which  is  not  the  record  of 
their  ancient  torture.     What  a  boundless  capacity  for  sleep, 
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and  for  serene  stupidity,  there  is  in  the  human  mind !  Fancy 
reflective  beings,  M'ho  cut  and  polish  stones  for  three  thou- 
sand years,  for  the  sake  of  the  pretty  stains  upon  them ;  and 
educate  themselves  to  an  art  at  last,  (such  as  it  is,)  of  imi- 
tating these  veins  by  dexterous  painting: — and  never  a  curi- 
ous soul  of  them,  all  that  while,  asks,  '  What  painted  the 
rocks  ?  ' 

{The  audience  looh  dejected,  and  ashamed  of  them- 
selves.) 
The  fact  is,  we  are  all,  and  always,  asleep,  through  our 
lives ;  and  it  is  only  by  pinching  ourselves  very  hard  that  we 
ever  come  to  see,  or  understand,  anything.  At  least,  it  is 
not  always  we  who  pinch  ourselves ;  sometimes  other  people 
pinch  us ;  which  I  suppose  is  very  good  of  them, — or  other 
things,  which  I  suppose  is  very  proper  of  them.  But  it  is 
a  sad  life ;  made  up  chiefly  of  naps  and  pinches. 

(Some  of  the  audience,  on  this,  appearing  to  thinlc  that 
the  others  require  pinching,  the  Lectueer  changes 
the  subject.) 
101.  Kow,  however,  for  once,  look  at  a  piece  of  marble 
carefully,  and  think  about  it.  You  see  this  is  one  side  of  the 
fault ;  the  other  side  is  down  or  up,  nobody  knows  where ; 
but,  on  this  side,  you  can  trace  the  evidence  of  the  dragging 
and  tearing  action.  All  along  the  edge  of  this  marble,  the 
ends  of  the  fibers  of  the  rock  are  torn,  here  an  inch,  and  there 
half  an  inch  away  from  each  other ;  and  you  see  the  exact 
places  where  they  fitted,  before  they  were  torn  separate ;  and 
you  see  the  rents  are  now  all  filled  up  with  the  sanguine  paste, 
full  of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  rock ;  the  paste  itself  seems 
to  have  been  half  melted,  and  partly  to  have  also  melted  the 
edge  of  the  fragments  it  contains,  and  then  to  have  crystal- 
lized with  them,  and  around  them.  And  the  brecciated  agate 
I  first  showed  you  contains  exactly  the  same  phenomena ;  a 
zoned  crystallization  going  on  amidst  the  cemented  fragments 
partly  altering  the  structure  of  those  fragments  themselves, 
and  subject  to  continual  change,  either  in  the  intensity  of  its 
own  power,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  submitted  to  it ; 
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- — SO  that,  at  one  time,  gravity  acts  upon  them,  and  disposes 
them  in  horizontal  layers,  or  causes  them  to  droop  in  stalac- 
tites ;  and  at  another,  gravity  is  entirely  defied,  and  the  sub- 
stances in  solution  are  crystallized  in  bands  of  equal  thick- 
ness on  every  side  of  the  cell.  It  would  require  a  course  of 
lectures  longer  than  these,  (I  have  a  great  mind, — you  have 
behaved  so  saucily — to  stay  and  give  them)  to  describe  to  you 
the  phenomena  of  tins  kind,  in  agates  and  chalcedonies  only; 
— nay,  there  is  a  single  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum, 
covered  with  grand  sculpture  of  the  ISth  dynasty,  which  con- 
tains in  the  magnificent  breccia  (agates  and  jaspers  imbedded 
in  porphyry),  out  of  which  it  is  hewn,  material  for  the 
thought  of  years ;  and  record  of  the  earth-sorrow  of  ages,  in 
comparison  with  the  duration  of  which,  the  Egyptian  letters 
tell  us  but  the  history  of  the  evening  and  morning  of  a  dav. 
102.  Agates,  I  think,  of  all  stones,  confess  most  of  their 
past  history ;  but  all  crystallization  goes  on  under,  and  partly 
records,  circumstances  of  this  kind — circumstances  of  infinite 
variety,  but  always  involving  difficulty,  interruption,  and 
change  of  condition  at  different  times.  Observe,  first,  you 
have  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock  in  motion,  either  contracting 
itself,  and  so  gradually  widening  the  cracks ;  or  being  com- 
pressed, and  thereby  closing  them,  and  crushing  their  edges ; 
— and,  if  one  part  of  its  substance  be  softer,  at  the  given  tem- 
perature, than  another,  probably  squeezing  that  softer  sub- 
stance out  into  the  veins.  Then  the  veins  themselves,  when 
the  rock  leaves  them  open  by  its  contraction,  act  with  various 
power  of  suction  upon  its  substance ; — by  capillary  attraction 
when  they  are  fine, — by  that  of  pure  vacuity  when  they  are 
larger,  or  by  changes  in  the  constitution  and  condensation  of 
the  mixed  gases  with  which  they  have  been  originally  filled. 
Those  gases  themselves  may  be  supplied  in  all  variation  of 
volume  and  power  from  below ;  or,  slowly,  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  rocks  themselves :  and,  at  changing  temperatures, 
must  exert  relatively  changing  forces  of  decomposition  and 
combination  on  the  walls  of  the  veins  they  fill ;  while  water, 
at  every  degTee  of  heat  and  pressure,  (from  beds  of  everlast- 
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iiig  ice,  alternate  with  cliffs  of  native  rock,  to  volumes  of 
red  hot,  or  white  hot,  steam)  congeals,  and  drips,  and  throbs, 
and  thrills,  from  crag  to  crag;  and  breathes  from  pnlse  to 
pulse  of  foaming  or  fierj  arteries,  whose  beating  is  felt 
through  chains  of  the  great  islands  of  the  Indian  seas,  as  your 
own  pulses  lift  your  bracelets,  and  makes  whole  kingdoms  of 
the  world  quiver  in  deadly  earthquake,  as  if  they  were  light 
as  aspen  leaves.  And,  remember,  the  poor  little  crystals 
have  to  live  their  lives,  and  mind  their  own  affairs,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  as  best  they  may.  They  aje  wonderfully 
like  human  creatures, — forget  all  that  is  going  on  if  they 
don't  see  it,  however  dreadful ;  and  never  think  what  is  to 
happen  to-morrow.  They  are  spiteful  or  loving,  and  indolent 
or  painstaking,  and  orderly  or  licentious,  with  no  thought 
whatever  of  the  lava  or  the  flood  which  may  break  over  them 
any  day,  and  evaporate  them  into  air  bubbles,  or  wash  them 
into  a  solution  of  salts.  And  you  may  look  at  them,  once 
understanding  the  surrounding  conditions  of  their  fate,  with 
an  endless  interest.  You  will  see  crowds  of  unfortunate 
little  crystals,  who  have  been  forced  to  constitute  themselves 
in  a  hurry,  their  dissolving  element  being  fiercely  scorched 
away ;  you  will  see  them  doing  their  best,  bright  and  num- 
berless, but  tiny.  Then  you  will  find  indulged  crystals,  who 
have  had  centuries  to  form  themselves  in,  and  have  changed 
their  mind  and  ways  continually ;  and  have  been  tired,  and 
taken  heart  again ;  and  have  been  sick,  and  got  well  again ; 
and  thought  they  would  try  a  different  diet,  and  then  thought 
better  of  it ;  and  made  but  a  poor  use  of  their  advantages, 
after  all.  And  others  you  will  see,  who  have  begun  life  as 
wicked  crystals ;  and  then  have  been  impressed  by  alarming 
circumstances,  and  have  become  converted  crystals,  and  be- 
haved amazingly  for  a  little  while,  and  fallen  away  again, 
and  ended,  but  discreditably,  perhaps  even  in  decomposition ; 
so  that  one  doesn't  know  what  will  become  of  them.  And 
sometimes  you  will  see  deceitful  crystals,  that  look  as  soft 
as  velvet,  and  are  deadly  to  all  near  them ;  and  sometimes 
you  will  see  deceitful  crystals,  that  seem  flint-edged,  like  our 
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little  quartz-crystal  of  a  housekeeper  here,  (hush!  Dora,) 
and  are  endlessly  gentle  and  true  wherever  gentleness  and 
truth  are  needed.  And  sometimes  you  will  see  little  child- 
crystals  put  to  school  like  school-girls,  and  made  to  stand  in 
rows ;  and  taken  the  greatest  care  of,  and  taught  how  to  hold 
themselves  up,  and  behave:  and  sometimes  you  will  see  un- 
happy little  child-crj'stals  left  to  lie  about  in  the  dirt,  and 
pick  \\i  their  living,  and  learn  manners,  where  they  can. 
And  sometimes  you  will  see  fat  crystals  eating  up  thin  ones, 
like  great  capitalists  and  little  laborers ;  and  politico-eco- 
nomic crystals  teaching  the  stupid  ones  how  to  eat  each  other, 
and  cheat  each  other ;  and  foolish  crystals  getting  in  the  way 
of  wise  ones ;  and  impatient  crystals  spoiling  the  plans  of 
patient  ones,  irreparably;  just  as  things  go  on  in  the  world. 
And  sometimes  you  may  see  hypocritical  crystals  taking  the 
shape  of  others,  though  they  are  nothing  like  in  their  minds ; 
and  vampire  crystals  eating  out  the  hearts  of  others ;  and 
hermit-crab  crystals  living  in  the  shells  of  others;  and  para- 
site crystals  living  on  the  means  of  others ;  and  courtier  crys- 
tals glittering  in  attendance  upon  others ;  and  all  these,  be- 
sides the  two  great  companies  of  war  and  peace,  who  ally 
themselves,  resolutely  to  attack,  or  resolutely  to  defend.  And 
for  the  close,  you  see  the  broad  shadow  and  deadly  force  of 
inevitable  fate,  above  all  this ;  you  see  the  multitudes  of  crys- 
tals whose  time  has  come ;  not  a  set  time,  as  with  us,  but  yet 
a  time  sooner  or  later,  when  they  all  must  give  up  their  crystal 
ghosts: — when  the  strength  by  Avhich  they  grew,  and  the 
strength  given  them  to  breathe,  pass  away  from  theiu ;  and 
they  fail,  and  are  consumed,  and  vanish  away:  and  another 
generation  is  brought  to  life,  framed  out  of  their  ashes. 

103.  Mary.  It  is  very  terrible.  Is  it  not  the  complete 
fulfillment,  down  into  the  very  dust,  of  that  verse:  '  The. 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  '  ? 

L.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  pain,  Mary:  at  least,  the 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  there  is  much  more  pleasure  than 
pain,  as  soon  as  sensation  becomes  possible. 
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LuciLLA.  But  then,  surely,  if  we  are  told  tliat  it  is  pain, 
it  must  be  pain? 

L.  Yes ;  if  we  are  told ;  and  told  in  the  way  you  mean, 
Lucilla ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  proportion  to  pleasure. 
Unmitigated  pain  would  kill  any  of  us  in  a  few  hours;  i)ain 
equal  to  our  pleasures  would  make  us  loathe  life ;  the  word 
itself  cannot  be  applied  to  the  lower  conditions  of  matter, 
in  its  ordinary  sense.  But  wait  till  to-morrow  to  ask  me  about 
this.  To-morrow  is  to  be  kept  for  questions  and  difficulties; 
let  us  keep  to  the  plain  facts  to-day.  There  is  yet  one  group 
of  facts  connected  with  this  rending  of  the  rocks,  which  I 
especially  want  you  to  notice.  You  know,  when  you  have 
mended  a  very  old  dress,  quite  meritoriously,  till  it  won't 
mend  any  more 

Egypt  (interrupting).  Could  not  you  sometimes  take 
gentlemen's  work  to  illustrate,  by  ? 

L.  Gentlemen's  work  is  rarely  so  useful  as  yours,  Egypt ; 
and  when  it  is  useful,  girls  cannot  easily  understand  it. 

Dora.  I  am  sure  we  should  understand  it  better  than 
gentlemen  understand  about  sewing. 

L.  My  dear,  I  hope  I  always  speak  modestly,  and  under 
correction,  when  I  touch  upon  matters  of  the  kind  too  high 
for  me ;  and  besides,  I  never  intend  to  speak  otherwise  than 
respectfully  of  sewing; — though  you  always  seem  to  think 
I  am  laughing  at  you.  In  all  seriousness,  illustrations  from 
sewing  are  those  which  Xeith  likes  me  best  to  use ;  and  which 
young  ladies  ought  to  like  everybody  to  use.  What  do  you 
think  the  beautiful  word  '  wife  '  comes  from  ? 

Dora  (tossing  her  head).  I  don't  think  it  is  a  particularly 
beautiful  word. 

L.  Perhaps  not.  At  your  ages  you  may  think  '  bride ' 
sounds  better;  but  wife's  the  word  for  wear,  depend  upon  it. 
It  is  the  great  word  in  which  the  English  and  Latin  languages 
conquer  the  French  and  the  Greek.  I  hope  the  French  will 
some  day  get  a  word  for  it,  yet,  instead  of  their  dreadful 
'  femme.'    But  what  do  you  think  it  comes  from  ? 

Dora.     I  never  did  think  about  it. 
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L.     Nor  you,  Sibyl  ? 

Sibyl.     Xo  ;  I  thought  it  was  Saxon,  and  stopped  there. 

L.  Yes ;  but  the  great  good  of  Saxon  words  is,  that  they 
usually  do  mean  something.  Wife  means  '  weaver.'  You 
have  all  the  right  to  call  yourselves  little  '  housewives,'  when 
you  sew  neatly. 

Dora.  But  I  don't  think  we  want  to  call  ourselves  '  little 
housewives.' 

L.  You  must  either  be  house-Wives,  or  house-Moths; 
remember  that.  In  the  deep  sense,  you  must  either  weave 
men's  fortunes,  and  embroider  them ;  or  feed  upon,  and 
bring  them  to  decay.  You  had  better  let  me  keej)  my  sewing 
illustration,  and  help  me  out  with  it. 

Dora.     Well,  we'll  hear  it,  under  protest. 

L.  You  have  heard  it  before ;  but  with  reference  to  other 
matters.  When  it  is  said,  '  no  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  on  an  old  garment,  else  it  taketh  from  the  old,'  does  it 
not  mean  that  the  new  piece  tears  the  old  one  away  at  the 
sewn  edge  ? 

Dora.     Yes,  certainly. 

L.  And  when  you  mend  a  decayed  stuff  with  strong 
thread,  does  not  the  whole  edge  come  away  sometimes,  when 
it  tears  again  ? 

Dora.     Yes ;  and  then  it  is  of  no  use  to  mend  it  any  more. 

104.  L,  Well,  the  rocks  don't  seem  to  think  that ;  but  the 
same  thing  happens  to  them  continually.  I  told  you  they 
werQ  full  of  rents,  or  veins.  Large  masses  of  rock  are  some- 
times as  full  of  veins  as  your  hand  is;  and  of  veins  nearly 
as  fine;  (only  you  know  a  rock  vein  does  not  mean  a  tube, 
but  a  crack  or  cleft).  Now  these  clefts  are  mended,  usually, 
with  the  strongest  material  the  rock  can  find;  and  often 
literally  with  threads ;  for  the  gradually  opening  rent  seems 
to  draw  the  substance  it  is  filled  with  into  fibers,  which  cross 
from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other,  and  are  partly  crystalline; 
so  that,  when  the  crystals  become  distinct,  the  fissure  has 
often  exactly  the  look  of  a  tear,  brought  together  with  strong 
cross  stitches.    Xow  when  this  is  completely  done,  and  all  has 
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been  fastened  and  made  firm,  perhaps  some  new  change  of 
temperature  may  occur,  and  the  rock  begin  to  contract  again. 
Then  the  old  vein  must  open  wider ;  or  else  another  open 
elsewhere.  If  the  old  vein  widen,  it  may  do  so  at  its  center; 
but  it  constantly  happens,  with  well-filled  veins,  that  the 
cross  stitches  are  too  strong  to  break ;  the  walls  of  the  vein, 
instead,  are  torn  away  by  them ;  and  another  little  supple- 
mentary vein — often  three  or  four  successively — will  be  thus 
formed  at  the  side  of  the  first. 

!Mary.  That  is  really  very  much  like  our  work.  But 
what  do  the  mountains  use  to  sew  with  ? 

L.  Quartz,  whenever  they  can  get  it ;  pure  limestones  are 
obliged  to  be  content  wdtli  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  most  mixed 
rocks  can  find  some  quartz  for  themselves.  Here  is  a  piece 
of  black  slate  from  the  Buet :  it  looks  merely  like  dry  dark 
mud — you  could  not  think  there  was  any  quartz  in  it ;  but, 
you  see,  its  rents  are  all  stitched  together  with  beautiful  white 
thread,  which  is  the  purest  quartz,  so  close  drawn  that  you 
can  break  it  like  flint,  in  the  mass;  but,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather,  the  fine  fibrous  structure  is  shoA^ni: 
and,  more  than  that,  you  see  the  threads  have  been  all  twisted 
and  pulled  aside,  this  way  and  the  other,  by  the  warpings  and 
shifting  of  the  sides  of  the  vein  as  it  widened. 

105,  Maky.  It  is  wonderful !  But  is  that  going  on  still  ? 
Are  the  mountains  being  torn  and  sewn  together  again  at 
this  moment? 

L.  Yes,  certainly,  my  dear:  but  I  think,  just  as  cer- 
tainly (though  geologists  differ  on  this  matter),  not  with  the 
violence,  or  on  the  scale,  of  their  ancient  ruin  and  renewal. 
All  things  seem  to  be  tending  towards  a  condition  of  at  least 
temporary  rest ;  and  that  groaning  and  travailing  of  the 
creation,  as,  assuredly,  not  wholly  in  pain,  is  not,  in  the  full 
sense,  '  until  now.' 

Maky.     I  want  so  much  to  ask  you  about  that ! 

Sibyl.  Yes;  and  we  all  want  to  ask  you  about  a  great 
many  other  things  besides. 

L.     It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got  quite  as  many  new 
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ideas  as  are  good  for  any  of  you  at  present :  and  I  should  not 
like  to  burden  jou  with  more ;  but  I  must  see  that  those  you 
have  are  clear,  if  I  can  make  them  so ;  so  we  will  have  one 
more  talk  for  answer  of  questions,  mainly.  Think  over  all 
the  ground,  and  make  your  difficulties  thoroughly  presentable. 
Then  we'll  see  what  we  can  make  of  them. 

Dora.  They  shall  all  be  dressed  in  their  very  best;  and 
curtsey  as  they  come  in. 

L.  Xo,  no,  Dora ;  no  curtseys,  if  you  please.  I  had 
enough  of  them  the  day  you  all  took  a  fit  of  reverence,  and 
curtsied  me  out  of  the  room. 

Dora.  But,  you  know,  we  cured  ourselves  of  the  fault, 
at  once,  by  that  fit.  We  have  never  been  the  least  respectful 
since.  And  the  difficulties  will  only  curtsey  themselves  out 
of  the  room,  I  hope ; — come  in  at  one  door — vanish  at  the 
other. 

L.  What  a  pleasant  world  it  would  be,  if  all  its  difficulties 
were  taught  to  behave  so !  However,  one  can  generally  make 
something,  or  (better  still)  nothing,  or  at  least  less,  of  them, 
if  they  thoroughly  know  their  own  minds;  and  your  diffi- 
culties— I  must  say  that  for  you,  children, — generally  do 
know  their  own  minds,  as  you  do  yourselves. 

Dora.  That  is  very  kindly  said  for  us.  Some  people 
would  not  allow  so  much  as  that  girls  had  any  minds  to 
know. 

L.  They  will  at  least  admit  you  have  minds  to  change, 
Dora. 

Mary.  You  might  have  left  us  the  last  speech,  without  a 
retouch.  But  we'll  put  our  little  minds,  such  as  they  are, 
in  the  best  trim  we  can,  for  to-morrow. 


LECTUEE    X. 

THE  CRYSTAL  REST. 
Evening.     The  fireside.     L.'s  armchair  in  the  comfortablest  corner, 

106.  L.  (perceiving  various  arrangetnents  being  made  of 
footstool,  cushion,  screen,  and  tlie  like).  Yes,  yes,  it's  all 
very  fine ;  and  I  am  to  sit  here  to  be  asked  questions  till 
supper-time,  am  I  ? 

DoEA.  I  don't  think  you  can  have  any  supper  to-night: — 
we've  got  so  much  to  ask. 

Lily.  Oh,  Miss  Dora !  We  can  fetch  it  him  here,  you 
know,  so  nicely ! 

L.  Yes,  Lily,  that  will  be  pleasant,  with  competitive 
examination  going  on  over  one's  plate ;  the  competition  being 
among  the  examiners.  Really,  now  that  I  know  what  teasing 
things  girls  are,  I  don't  so  much  wonder  that  people  used  to 
put  up  patiently  with  the  dragons  who  took  them  for  supper. 
But  I  can't  help  myself,  I  suppose ; — no  thanks  to  St.  George. 
Ask  away,  children,  and  I'll  answer  as  civilly  as  may  be. 

DoKA.  We  don't  so  much  care  about  being  answered 
civilly,  as  about  not  being  asked  things  back  again. 

L.  '  Ayez  seulement  la  patience  que  je  pare.'  There  shall 
be  no  requitals. 

Dora.  Well,  then,  first  of  all — What  shall  we  ask  first, 
Mary  ? 

Mary.  It  does  not  matter.  I  think  all  the  questions  come 
into  one,  at  last,  nearly. 

Dora.  You  know,  you  always  talk  as  if  the  crystals  were 
alive ;  and  we  never  understand  how  much  you  are  in  play, 
and  how  much  in  earnest.     That's  the  first  thing. 

L.  Neither  do  I  understand,  myself,  my  dear,  how  much 
I  am  in  earnest.     The  stones  puzzle  me  as  much  as  I  puzzle 
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you.  They  look  as  if  they  were  alive,  and  make  me  speak  as 
if  they  were ;  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  appearance.  I'm  not  to  ask  things  back  again 
to-night,  but  all  questions  of  this  sort  lead  necessarily  to  the 
one  main  question,  which  we  asked,  before,  in  vain,  '  What 
is  it  to  be  alive  ? ' 

DoKA.  Yes ;  but  we  want  to  come  back  to  that :  for  we've 
been  reading  scientific  books  about  the  '  conservation  of 
forces,'  and  it  seems  all  so  grand,  and  wonderful;  and  the 
experimants  are  so  pretty:  and  I  suppose  it  must  be  all 
right:  but  then  the  books  never  speak  as  if  there  were  any 
such  thing  as  '  life.' 

L.  They  mostly  omit  that  part  of  the  subject,  certainly, 
Dora :  but  they  are  beautifully  right  as  far  as  they  go ;  and 
life  is  not  a  convenient  element  to  deal  with.  They  seem  to 
have  been  getting  some  of  it  into  and  out  of  bottles,  in  their 
'  ozone '  and  '  antizone  '  lately :  but  they  still  know  little  of 
it ;  and,  certainly,  I  know  less. 

Dora.     You  promised  not  to  be  provoking,  to-night. 

107.  L.  Wait  a  minute.  Though,  quite  truly,  I  know 
less  of  the  secrets  of  life  than  the  philosophers  do,  I  yet  know 
one  corner  of  ground  on  which  we  artists  can  stand,  literally 
as  '  Life  Guards  '  at  bay,  as  steadily  as  the  Guards  at  Inker- 
mann ;  however  hard  the  philosophers  push.  And  you  may 
stand  with  us,  if  once  you  learn  to  draw  nicely. 

Dora.  I'm  sure  we  are  all  trying !  but  tell  us  where  we 
may  stand. 

L.  You  may  always  stand  by  Form,  against  Force.  To 
a  painter  the  essential  character  of  anything  is  the  form  of 
it;  and  the  philosophers  cannot  touch  that.  They  come  and 
tell  you,  for  instance,  that  there  is  as  much  heat,  or  motion, 
or  calorific  energy,  (or  whatever  else  they  like  to  call  it) 
in  a  tea-kettle  as  in  a  Gier-eagle.  Very  good ;  that  is  so ; 
and  it  is  very  interesting.  It  requires  just  as  much  heat 
as  will  boil  the  kettle,  to  take  the  Gier-eagle  up  to  his  nest ; 
and  as  much  more  to  bring  him  down  again  on  a  hare  or  a 
partridge,    But  we  painters,  acknowledging  the  equality  an4 
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similarity  of  the  kettle  and  the  bird  in  all  scientific  respects, 
attach,  for  our  part,  our  principal  interest  to  the  difference 
in  their  forms.     For  us,  the  primarily  cognizable  facts,  in 
the  two  things,  are,  that  the  kettle  has  a  spout,  and  the  eagle 
a  beak;  the  one  a  lid  on  its  back,  the  other  a  pair  of  wings; 
— not  to  speak  of  the  distinction  also  of  volition,  which  the 
philosophers  may  properly  call  merely  a  form  or  mode  of 
force ; — but  then,  to  an  artist,  the  form,  or  mode,  is  the  gist 
of  the  business.    The  kettle  chooses  to  sit  still  on  the  hob ;  the 
eagle  to  recline  on  the  air.     It  is  the  fact  of  the  choice,  not 
the  equal   degree  of  temperature   in  the  fulfillment  of  it, 
which   appears  to  us  the  more  interesting  circumstance ; — 
though  the  other  is  very  interesting  too.     Exceedingly  so ! 
Don't   laugh,   children ;   the   philosophers   have   been    doing 
quite  splendid  work  lately,  in  their  own  way:  especially,  the 
transformation  of  force  into  light  is  a  great  piece  of  sys- 
tematized discovery ;  and  this  notion  about  the  sun's  being 
supplied  with  his  flame  by  ceaseless  meteoric  hail  is  grand, 
and  looks  very  likely  to  be  true.     Of  course,  it  is  only  the  old 
gunlock, — flint  and  steel, — on  a  large  scale :  but  the  order  and 
majesty  of  it  are  sublime.     Still,  we  sculptors  and  painters 
care  little  about  it.     *  It  is  very  fine,'  we  say,  '  and  very  use- 
ful, this  knocking  the  light  out  of  the  sun,  or  into  it,  by  an 
eternal  cataract  of  planets.     But  you  may  hail  away,  so, 
forever,  and  you  will  not  knock  out  what  w^e  can.     Here 
is  a  bit  of  silver,  not  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  on  which, 
with  a  single  hammer  stroke,  one  of  us,  two  thousand  and 
odd  years  ago,  hit  out  the  head  of  the  Apollo  of  Clazomenfc. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  form ;  but  if  any  of  you  philoso- 
phers, with  your  whole  planetary  system  to  hammer  w^ith, 
can  hit   out   such   another  bit   of  silver   as   this, — we   will 
take  off  our  hats  to  you.    For  the  present,  we  keep  tliem  on.' 
108.   Maky.      Yes,  I  understand ;  and  that  is  nice ;  but  I 
don't  think  we  shall  any  of  us  like  having  only  form  to  depend 
upon. 

L.     It  was  not  neglected  in  the  making  of  Eve,  my  dear. 
]\Iaky.     It  does  not  seem  to  sejDarate  us  from  the  dust  of 
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the  ground.  It  is  that  breathing  of  the  life  which  we  want 
to  understand. 

L.  So  we  should :  but  hold  fast  to  the  form,  and  defend 
that  first,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  transition  of 
forces.  Discern  the  molding  hand  of  the  potter  command- 
ing the  clav,  from  his  merely  beating  foot,  as  it  turns  the 
wheel.  If  jou  can  find  incense^  in  the  vase,  afterwards, — 
well :  but  it  is  curious  how  far  mere  form  will  carry  you 
ahead  of  the  philosophers.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
most  interesting  of  all  their  modes  of  force — light; — they 
never  consider  how  far  the  existence  of  it  depends  on  the 
putting  of  certain  vitreous  and  nervous  substances  into  the 
formal  arrangement  which  we  call  an  eye.  The  German 
philosophers  began  the  attack,  long  ago,  on  the  other  side, 
by  telling  us  there  was  no  such  thing  as  light  at  all,  unless 
we  chose  to  see  it :  now,  German  and  English,  both,  have 
reversed  their  engines,  and  insist  that  light  would  be  exactly 
the  same  light  that  it  is,  though  nobody  could  ever  see  it. 
The  fact  being  that  the  force  must  be  there,  and  the  eyes 
there ;  and  '  light '  means  the  effect  of  the  one  on  the  other  ; — 
and  perhaps,  also — (Plato  saw  farther  into  that  m.ystery  than 
any  one  has  since,  tliat  I  know  of), — on  something  a  little 
way  within  the  eyes ;  but  we  may  stand  quite  safe,  close 
behind  the  retina,  and  defy  the  philosophers. 

Sibyl,  But  I  don't  care  so  much  about  defying  the  phi- 
losophers, if  only  one  could  get  a  clear  idea  of  life,  or  soul, 
for  one's  self, 

L.  Well,  Sibyl,  you  used  to  know  more  about  it,  in  that 
cave  of  yours,  than  any  of  us.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you 
about  inspiration,  and  the  golden  bough,  and  the  like ;  only 
I  remembered  I  was  not  to  ask  anything.  But,  will  not  you, 
at  least,  tell  us  whether  the  ideas  of  Life,  as  the  power  of 
putting  things  together,  or  '  making  '  them ;  and  of  Death,  as 
the  power  of  pushing  things  separate,  or  '  unmaking  '  them, 
may  not  be  very  simply  held  in  balance  against  each  other  ? 

Sibyl.  Xo,  I  am  not  in  my  cave  to-night;  and  cannot  tell 
you  anything. 
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109.  L.  I  think  they  may.  Modern  Philosophy  is  a 
great  separator;  it  is  little  more  than  the  expansion  of 
Moliere's  great  sentence,  '  II  s'ensuit  de  la,  que  tout  ce  qu'il 
y  a  de  heau  est  dans  les  dictionnaires ;  il  n'y  a  que  les  mots 
qui  sont  transposes.'  But  when  you  used  to  be  in  your  cave, 
Sibyl,  and  to  be  inspired,  there  was,  (and  there  remains  still 
in  some  small  measure)  beyond  the  merely  formative  and 
sustaining  power,  another,  which  we  painters  call  '  passion  ' 
— I  don't  know  what  the  philosophers  call  it ;  we  know  it 
makes  people  red,  or  white ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  some- 
thing, itself :  and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  truly  '  poetic '  or 
'  making  '  force  of  all,  creating  a  world  of  its  own  out  of  a 
glance,  or  a  sigh :  and  the  want  of  passion  is  perhaps  the 
truest  death,  or  '  unmaking  '  of  everything ; — even  of  stones. 
By  the  way,  you  were  all  reading  about  that  ascent  of  the 
Aiguille  Verte,  the  other  day  ? 

Sibyl.  Because  you  had  told  us  it  was  so  difficult,  you 
thought  it  could  not  be  ascended. 

L.  Yes ;  I  believed  the  Aiguille  Verte  would  have  held 
its  own.  But  do  you  recollect  what  one  of  the  climbers 
exclaimed,  when  he  first  felt  sure  of  reaching  the  summit  ? 

Sibyl.  Yes,  it  was,  '  Oh,  Aiguille  Verte,  vous  etes  morte, 
vous  etes  morte  I ' 

L.  That  was  true  instinct.  Real  philosophic  joy.  N^ow 
can  you  at  all  fancy  the  difference  between  that  feeling  of 
triumph  in  a  mountain's  death;  and  the  exultation  of  your 
beloved  poet,  in  its  life — 

'  Quantus  Atlios,  aut  quantus  Eryx,  ant  ipse  coruscis 
Quum  fremit  ilicibus,  quantus,  gaudetque  nivali 
Vertice,  se  attoUens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras  '  ? 

Dora.  You  must  translate  for  us  mere  housekeepers, 
please ; — whatever  the  cave-keepers  may  know  about  it. 

Mary.     Will  Dryden  do  ? 

L.  'No.  Dryden  is  a  far  way  worse  than  nothing,  and 
nobody  will  ^  do.'  You  can't  translate  it.  But  this  is  all  you 
jjeed  know,  that  the  lines  are  full  of  a  passionate  sense  of  the 
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Apennines'  fatherhood,  or  protecting  power,  over  Italy;  and 
of  sympathy  with  their  joy  in  their  snowy  strength  in  heaven  ; 
and  with  the  same  joy,  shuddering  through  all  the  leaves  of 
their  forests. 

110,  ]y!AKY.  Yes,  that  is  a  difference  indeed  I  but  then, 
you  know,  one  can't  help  feeling  that  it  is  fanciful.  It  is 
very  delightful  to  imagine  the  mountains  to  be  alive;  but 
then, — are  they  alive  ? 

L.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  Mary,  that  the  feelings 
of  the  purest  and  most  mightily  passioned  human  souls  are 
likely  to  be  the  truest.  Xot,  indeed,  if  they  do  not  desire  to 
know  the  truth,  or  blind  themselves  to  it  that  they  may  please 
themselves  with  passion ;  for  then  they  are  no  longer  pure : 
but  if,  continually  seeking  and  accepting  the  truth  as  far  as 
it  is  discernible,  they  trust  their  ]Maker  for  the  integrity  of 
the  instincts  He  has  gifted  them  with,  and  rest  in  the  sense  of 
a  higher  truth  which  they  cannot  demonstrate,  I  think  they 
will  be  most  in  the  right,  so. 

Dora  and  Jessie  {clapping  their  hajids).  Then  we  really 
may  believe  that  the  mountains  are  living  ? 

L.  You  may  at  least  earnestly  believe,  that  the  presence 
of  the  spirit  which  culminates  in  your  own  life,  shows  itself 
in  dawning,  wherever  the  dust  of  the  earth  begins  to  assume 
any  orderly  and  lovely  state.  You  will  find  it  impossible 
to  separate  this  idea  of  gradated  manifestation  from  that  of 
the  vital  power.  Things  are  not  either  wholly  alive,  or 
wholly  dead.  They  are  less  or  more  alive.  Take  the  nearest, 
most  easily  examined  instance — the  life  of  a  flower.  Xotice 
what  a  different  degree  and  kind  of  life  there  is  in  the  calyx 
and  the  corolla.  The  calyx  is  nothing  but  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  the  flower;  the  child-blossom  is  bound  up  in  it, 
hand  and  foot ;  guarded  in  it,  restrained  by  it,  till  the  time 
of  birth.  The  shell  is  hardly  more  subordinate  to  the  germ 
in  the  egg,  than  the  calyx  to  the  blossom.  It  bursts  at  last ; 
but  it  never  lives  as  the  corolla  does.  It  may  fall  at  the 
moment  its  task  is  fulfilled,  as  in  the  poppy ;  or  wither  grad- 
ually, a§  in  the  buttercup;  or  persist  in  a  ligneous  apathy, 
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after  the  flower  is  dead,  as  in  the  rose;  or  harmonize  itself 
so  as  to  share  in  the  aspect  of  the  real  flower,  as  in  the  lily ; 
but  it  never  shares  in  the  corolla's  bright  passion  of  life. 
And  the  gradations  which  thns  exist  between  the  different 
members  of  organic  creatures,  exist  no  less  between  the  dif- 
ferent ranges  of  organism.  We  know  no  higher  or  more 
energetic  life  than  our  own ;  but  there  seems  to  me  this  great 
good  in  the  idea  of  gradation  of  life — it  admits  the  idea  of 
a  life  above  us,  in  other  creatures,  as  much  nobler  than  ours, 
as  ours  is  nobler  than  that  of  the  dust. 

111.  Mary.  I  am  glad  you  have  said  that;  for  I  know 
Violet  and  Lucilla  and  May  want  to  ask  you  something; 
indeed,  we  all  do ;  only  you  frightened  Violet  so,  about  the 
ant-hill,  that  she  can't  say  a  word ;  and  May  is  afraid  of 
your  teasing  her,  too:  but  I  know  they  are  w^ondering  why 
you  are  always  telling  them  about  heathen  gods  and  goddesses, 
as  if  you  half  believed  in  them ;  and  you  represent  them  as 
good ;  and  then  we  see  there  is  really  a  kind  of  truth  in  the 
stories  about  them ;  and  we  are  all  puzzled :  and,  in  this, 
we  cannot  even  make  our  difficulty  quite  clear  to  ourselves; 
— it  would  be  such  a  long  confused  question,  if  w^e  could  ask 
you  all  w^e  should  like  to  know. 

L.  Xor  is  it  any  wonder,  Mary ;  for  this  is  indeed  the 
longest,  and  the  most  wildly  confused  question  that  reason 
can  deal  with  ;  but  I  will  try  to  give  you,  quickly,  a  few  clear 
ideas  about  the  heathen  gods,  which  you  may  follow  out  after- 
wards, as  your  knowledge  increases. 

Every  heathen  conception  of  deity  in  which  you  are  likely 
to  be  interested,  has  three  distinct  characters : — 

I.  It  has  a  physical  character.  It  represents  some  of  the 
great  powers  or  objects  of  nature — sun  or  moon,  or  heaven, 
or  the  winds,  or  the  sea.  And  the  fables  first  related  about 
each  deity  represent,  figuratively,  the  action  of  the  natural 
power  which  it  represents ;  such  as  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  so  on. 

II.  It  has  an  ethical  character,  and  represents,  in  its 
history,  the  moral  dealings  of  God  with  man.     Thus  Apollo 
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is  first,  physically,  the  sun  contending  Avith  darkness;  but 
morally,  the  power  of  divine  life  contending  with  corruption. 
Athena  is,  physically,  the  air;  morally,  the  breathing  of 
the  divine  spirit  of  wisdom,  Xeptune  is,  physically,  the 
sea ;  morally,  the  supreme  power  of  agitating  passion ;  and 
so  on. 

111.  It  has,  at  last,  a  personal  character;  and  is  realized 
in  the  minds  of  its  worshipers  as  a  living  spirit,  with  whom 
men  may  speak  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  friend. 

112.  Xow  it  is  impossible  to  define  exactly  how  far,  at  any 
period  of  a  national  religion,  these  three  ideas  are  mingled ; 
or  how  far  one  prevails  over  the  other.  Each  inquirer  usual- 
ly ta'ies  up  one  of  these  ideas,  and  pursues  it,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others ;  no  im])artial  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made 
to  discern  the  real  state  of  the  heathen  imagination  in  its 
successive  phases.  For  the  question  is  not  at  all  what  a 
mythological  figure  meant  in  its  origin;  but  what  it  became 
in  each  subsequent  mental  development  of  the  nation  inherit- 
ing the  thought.  Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  mental  and 
moral  insight  of  any  race,  its  mythological  figures  mean 
more  to  it,  and  become  more  real.  An  early  and  savage 
race  means  nothing  more,  (because  it  has  nothing  more  to 
mean,)  by  its  Apollo,  than  the  sun;  while  a  cultivated  Greek 
means  every  operation  of  divine  intellect  and  justice.  The 
Xeith,  of  Egypt,  meant,  physically,  little  more  than  the  blue 
of  the  air ;  but  the  Greek,  in  a  climate  of  alternate  storm  and 
calm,  represented  the  Avild  fringes  of  the  storm-cloud  by  the 
serpents  of  her  a^gis ;  and  the  lightning  and  cold  of  the  high- 
est thunder-clouds,  by  the  Gorgon  on  her  shield :  while 
morally,  the  same  types  represented  to  him  the  mystery  and 
changeful  terror  of  knowledge,  as  her  spear  and  helm  its 
ruling  and  defensive  power.  And  no  study  can  be  more  inter- 
esting, or  more  useful  to  you,  than  that  of  the  different  mean- 
ings which  have  been  created  by  great  nations,  and  great 
poets,  out  of  mythological  figures  given  them,  at  first,  in 
utter  simplicity.  But  when  we  approach  them  in  their  third, 
or  personal,  character   (and,  for  its  power  over  the  whole 
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national  mind,  this  is  far  the  leading  one),  we  are  met  at 
once  bj  questions  which  may  well  put  all  of  you  at  pause. 
Were  they  idly  imagined  to  be  real  beings  ?  and  did  they 
so  usurp  the  place  of  the  true  God  ?  Or  were  they  actually 
real  beings, — evil  spirits — leading  men  away  from  the  true 
God  ?  Or  is  it  conceivable  that  they  might  have  been  real 
beings, — good  spirits, — intrusted  with  some  message  from 
the  true  God  ?  These  were  the  questions  you  wanted  to  ask ; 
were  they  not,  Lucilla  ? 
LuciLLA.     Yes,  indeed. 

113.  L.  Well,  Lucilla,  the  answer  will  much  depend 
upon  the  clearness  of  your  faith  in  the  personality  of  the 
spirits  which  are  described  in  the  book  of  your  own  re- 
ligion ; — their  personality,  observe,  as  distinguished  from 
merely  symbolical  visions.  For  instance,  when  Jeremiah  has 
the  vision  of  the  seething  pot  with  its  mouth  to  the  north, 
you  know^  that  this  which  he  sees  is  not  a  real  thing;  but 
merely  a  significant  dream.  Also,  when  Zechariah  sees  the 
speckled  horses  among  the  myrtle  trees  in  the  bottom,  you 
still  may  suppose  the  vision  symbolical ; — ^^'ou  do  not  think  of 
them  as  real  spirits,  like  Pegasus,  seen  in  the  form  of  horses. 
But  when  you  are  told  of  the  four  riders  in  the  Apocalypse, 
a  distinct  sense  of  personality  begins  to  force  itself  upon  you. 
And  though  you  might,  in  a  dull  temper,  think  that  (for 
one  instance  of  all)  the  fourth  rider  on  the  pale  horse  was 
merely  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  deathj — in  your  stronger 
and  more  earnest  moods  you  will  rather  conceive  of  him  as  a 
real  and  living  angel.  And  when  you  look  back  from  the 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  account  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Egyptian  first-born,  and  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and 
again  to  David's  vision  at  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah, 
the  idea  of  personality  in  this  death-angel  becomes  entirely 
defined,  just  as  in  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  Abraham, 
Manoah,  or  Mary. 

114.  Xow,  when  you  have  once  consented  to  this  idea  of 
a  personal  spirit,  must  not  the  question  instantly  follow: 
*  Does  this  spirit  exercise  its  functions  towards  one  race  of 
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men  only,  or  towards  all  men  ?  Was  it  an  angel  of  death 
to  the  Jew  only,  or  to  the  Gentile  also  ? '  You  find  a  certain 
Divine  agency  made  visible  to  a  King  of  Israel,  as  an  armed 
angel,  execnting  vengeance,  of  which  one  special  purpose  was 
to  lower  his  kingly  pride.  You  find  another  (or  perhaps  the 
same)  agency,  made  visible  to  a  Christian  prophet  as  an  angel 
standing  in  the  sun,  calling  to  the  birds  that  fly  under  heaven 
to  come,  that  they  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings.  Is  there  any- 
thing impious  in  the  thought  that  the  same  agency  might 
have  been  expressed  to  a  Greek  king,  or  Greek  seer,  by  simi- 
lar ^'isions  ? — that  this  figure,  standing  in  the  sun,  and  armed 
with  the  sword,  or  the  bow  (whose  arrows  were  drunk  with 
blood),  and  exercising  especially  its  power  in  the  humili- 
ation of  the  proud,  might,  at  first,  have  been  called  only 
'  Destroyer,'  and  afterwards,  as  the  light,  or  sun,  of  justice, 
was  recogTiized  in  the  chastisement,  called  also,  '  Physician  ' 
or  '  Healer  '  I  If  you  feel  hesitation  in  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  manifestation,  I  believe  you  will  find  it  is 
caused,  partly  indeed  by  such  trivial  things  as  the  diiference 
to  your  ear  between  Greek  and  English  terms ;  but,  far  more, 
by  uncertainty  in  your  own  mind  respecting  the  nature  and 
truth  of  the  visions  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  Have  any  of  you 
intently  examined  the  nature  of  your  belief  in  them  i  You, 
for  instance,  Lucilla,  who  think  often,  and  seriously,  of 
such  things  ? 

Lucilla.  iSTo ;  I  never  could  toll  what  to  believe  about 
them.  I  know  they  must  be  true  in  some  way  or  other ;  and 
I  like  reading  about  them. 

L.  Yes ;  and  I  like  reading  about  them  too,  Lucilla ; 
as  I  like  reading  other  grand  poetry.  But,  surely,  w'e  ought 
both  to  do  more  than  like  it  ?  Will  God  be  satisfied  with  us, 
think  you,  if  we  read  His  words,  merely  for  the  sake  of  an 
entirely  meaningless  poetical  sensation  ? 

115.  Lucilla.  But  do  not  the  people  who  give  themselves 
to  seek  out  the  meaning  of  these  things,  often  get  very  strange, 
and  extravagant  ? 

L.  More  than  that,  Lucilla.  They  often  go  mad.  That 
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abandonment  of  the  mind  to  religious  theory,  or  contempla- 
tion, is  the  very  thing  I  have  been  pleading  with  you  against, 
I  nev  <?aid  von  should  set  yourself  to  discover  the  mean- 
ings: but  you  should  take  careful  pains  to  understand  them, 
so  far  as  they  are  clear ;  and  you  should  always  accurately 
ascertain  the  state  of  your  mind  about  them.  I  want  you 
never  to  read  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  fancy ; — still  less 
as  a  formal  religious  duty;  (else  you  might  as  well  take  to 
repeating  Paters  at  once ;  for  it  is  surely  M'iser  to  repeat  one 
thing  we  understand,  than  read  a  thousand  which  we  cannot). 
Either,  therefore,  acknowledge  the  passages  to  be,  for  the 
present,  unintelligible  to  you ;  or  else  determine  the  sense  in 
which  you  at  present  receive  them ;  or,  at  all  events,  the 
different  senses  between  which  you  clearly  see  that  you  must 
choose.  Make  either  your  belief,  or  your  difficulty,  definite ; 
but  do  not  go  on,  all  through  your  life,  believing  nothing 
intelligently,  and  yet  supposing  that  your  having  read  the 
words  of  a  divine  book  must  give  you  the  right  to  despise 
every  religion  but  your  own.  I  assure  you,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  our  scorn  of  Greek  tradition  depends,  not  on  our 
belief,  but  our  disbelief,  of  our  own  traditions.  We  have, 
as  yet,  no  sufficient  clue  to  the  meaning  of  either ;  but  you 
will  always  find  that,  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  of  our 
own  faith,  its  tendency  to  accept  a  spiritual  personality 
increases:  and  that  the  most  vital  and  beautiful  Christian 
temper  rests  joyfully  in  its  conviction  of  the  multitudinous 
ministry  of  living  angels,  infinitely  varied  in  rank  and  power. 
You  all  know  one  expression  of  the  purest  and  happiest  form 
of  such  faith,  as  it  exists  in  modern  times,  in  Richter's  lovely 
illustrations  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  real  and  living  death 
angel  girt  as  a  pilgrim  for  journey,  and  softly  crowned  with 
flowers,  beckons  at  the  dying  mother's  door;  child-angels  sit 
talking  face  to  face  with  mortal  children,  among  the  flowers ; 
— hold  them  by  their  little  coats,  lest  they  fall  on  the  stairs ; 
— whisper  dreams  of  heaven  to  them,  leaning  over  their 
pillows ;  carry  the  sound  of  the  church  bells  for  them  far 
through  the  air;  and,  even  descending  lower  in  service,  fill 
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little  cups  with  honey  to  hold  out  to  the  weary  bee.  By  the 
way,  Lily,  did  you  tell  the  other  children  that  story  about 
your  little  sister,  and  Alice,  and  the  sea  ? 

IIG.  Lily.  I  told  it  to  Alice,  and  to  Miss  Dora.  I  don't 
think  I  did  to  anybody  else.     I  thought  it  wasn't  worth. 

L.  We  shall  think  it  worth  a  great  deal  now,  Lily,  if  you 
will  tell  it  us.    How  old  is  Dotty,  again  ?    I  forget. 

Lily.  She  is  not  quite  three ;  but  she  has  such  odd  little 
old  ways,  sometimes. 

L.     And  she  is  very  fond  of  Alice  ? 

Lily.     Yes ;  Alice  was  so  good  to  her  always ! 

L.     And  so  when  Alice  went  away  ? 

Lily.  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  you  know,  to  tell  about;  only 
it  was  strange  at  the  time. 

L.     Well ;  but  I  want  you  to  tell  it. 

Lily.  The  morning  after  Alice  had  gone.  Dotty  was  very 
sad  and  restless  when  she  got  up,  and  went  about,  looking  into 
all  the  corners,  as  if  she  could  find  Alice  in  them,  and  at 
last  she  came  to  me,  and  said,  '  Is  Alie  gone  over  the  great 
sea  ? '  And  I  said,  '  Yes,  she  is  gone  over  the  great,  deep  sea, 
but  she  will  come  back  again  some  day.'  Then  Dotty  looked 
round  the  room;  and  I  had  just  poured  some  water  out  into 
the  basin;  and  Dotty  ran  to  it,  and  got  up  on  a  chair,  and 
dashed  her  hands  through  the  water,  again  and  again ;  and 
cried,  '  Oh,  deep,  deep  sea!  send  little  Alie  back  to  me.' 

L.  Isn't  that  pretty,  children  ?  There's  a  dear  little 
heathen  for  you !  The  whole  heart  of  Greek  mythology  is 
in  that ;  the  idea  of  a  personal  being  in  the  elemental  power ; 
— of  its  being  moved  by  prayer ;  and  of  its  presence  every- 
where, making  the  broken  diffusion  of  the  element  sacred. 

117.  N^ow,  remember,  the  measure  in  which  we  may  per- 
mit ourselves  to  think  of  this  trusted  and  adored  personality, 
in  Greek,  or  in  any  other,  mythology,  as  conceivably  a  shadow 
of  truth,  Avill  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  we  hold  the 
Greeks,  or  other  great  nations,  equal  or  inferior,  in  privilege 
and  character,  to  the  Jews,  or  to  ourselv^es.  If  Ave  believe 
that  the   great  Father  would   use   the   imagination   of  the 
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Jew  as  an  instrument  by  wliich  to  exalt  and  lead  him;  but 
the  imagination  of  the  Greek  only  to  degrade  and  mislead 
him ;  if  we  can  suppose  that  real  angels  were  sent  to  minister 
to  th'e  Jews  and  to  punish  them;  but  no  angels,  or  only 
mocking  spectra  of  angels,  or  even  devils  in  the  shapes  of 
angels,  to  lead  Lycurgus  and  Leonid  as  from  desolate  cradle 
to  hopeless  grave : — and  if  we  can  think  that  it  was  only  the 
influence  of  specters,  or  the  teaching  of  demons,  which  issued 
in  the  making  of  mothers  like  Cornelia,  and  of  sons  like 
Cleobis  and  Bito,  we  may,  of  course,  reject  the  heathen 
Mythology  in  our  privileged  scorn :  but,  at  least,  we  are  bound 
to  examine  strictly  by  what  faults  of  our  owtl  it  has  come 
to  pass,  that  the  ministry  of  real  angels  among  ourselves  is 
occasionally  so  ineffectual,  as  to  end  in  the  production  of 
Cornelias  who  intrust  their  child-jewels  to  Charlotte  "Winsors 
for  the  better  keeping  of  them ;  and  of  sons  like  that  one  who, 
the  other  day,  in  France,  beat  his  mother  to  death  with  a 
stick ;  and  was  brought  in  by  the  jury,  '  guilty,  with  extenu- 
ating circumstances.' 

Mat.     Was  that  really  possible  ? 

L.  Yes,  my  dear.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  lay  my  hand 
on  the  reference  to  it  (and  I  should  not  have  said  '  the  other 
day  ' — it  was  a  year  or  two  ago),  but  you  may  depend  on  the 
fact ;  and  I  could  give  you  many  like  it,  if  I  chose.  There 
was  a  murder  done  in  Russia,  very  lately,  on  a  traveler. 
The  murderess's  little  daughter  was  in  the  way,  and  found 
it  out  somehow.  Her  mother  killed  her,  too,  and  put  her 
into  the  oven.  There  is  a  peculiar  horror  about  the  rela- 
tions between  parent  and  child,  which  are  being  now  brought 
about  by  our  variously  degraded  forms  of  European  white 
slavery.  Here  is  one  reference,  I  see,  in  my  notes  on  that 
story  of  Cleobis  and  Bito;  though  I  suppose  I  marked  this 
chiefly  for  its  quaintness,  and  the  beautifully  Christian  names 
of  the  sons ;  but  it  is  a  good  instance  of  the  power  of  the  King 
of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  *  among  us. 

In  '  Galignani '  of  July  21-22,  1862,  is  reported  a  trial 
*  Note  vi. 
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of  a  farmer's  son  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne.  The 
father,  two  years  ago,  at  Malay  le  Grand,  gave  np  his 
property  to  his  two  sons,  on  condition  of  being  maintained 
by  them.  Simon  fulfilled  his  agreement,  but  Pierre  would 
not.  The  tribunal  of  Sens  condemns  Pierre  to  pay  eighty- 
four  francs  a  year  to  his  father.  Pierrg  replies,  ^  he  would 
rather  die  than  pay  it.'  Actually,  returning  home,  he  throws 
himself  into  the  river,  and  the  body  is  not  found  till  next 
day. 

118.  Mary.  But — but — I  can't  tell  what  you  would  have 
us  think.  Do  you  seriously  mean  that  the  Greeks  were  better 
than  we  are ;  and  that  their  gods  were  real  angels  ? 

L.  Xo,  my  dear.  I  mean  only  that  we  know,  in  reality, 
Tiess  than  nothing  of  the  dealings  of  our  Maker  with  our 
fellow-men ;  and  can  only  reason  or  conjecture  safely  about 
them,  when  we  have  sincerely  humble  thoughts  of  ourselves 
and  our  creeds. 

We  owe  to  the  Greeks  every  noble  discipline  in  literature ; 
every  radical  principle  of  art ;  and  every  form  of  convenient 
beauty  in  our  household  furniture  and  daily  occupations  of 
life.  We  are  unable,  ourselves,  to  make  rational  use  of  half 
that  we  have  received  from  them ;  and,  of  our  own,  we  have 
nothing  but  discoveries  in  science,  and  fine  mechanical  adap- 
tations of  the  discovered  physical  powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vice  existing  among  certain  classes,  both  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  in  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  could  have  been 
conceived  by  a  Spartan  or  Roman  of  the  heroic  ages  only 
as  possible  in  a  Tartarus,  where  fiends  were  employed  to 
teach,  Imt  not  to  punish,  crime.  It  little  becomes  us  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  religion  of  races  to  whom  we  stand 
in  such  relations;  nor  do  I  think  any  man  of  modesty  or 
thoughtfulnoss  will  ever  speak  so  of  any  religion,  in  which 
God  has  allowed  one  good  man  to  die,  trusting. 

The  more  readily  we  admit  the  possibility  of  our  own 
cherished  convictions  being  mixed  with  error,  the  more  vital 
and  helpful  whatever  is  right  in  them  will  become:  and  no 
error  is  so  conclusively  fatal  as  the  idea  that  God  will  not 
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allow  7is  to  err,  though  He  has  allowed  all  other  men  to  do 
so.  There  may  be  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  other  visions ;  but 
there  is  none  respecting  that  of  the  dream  of  St.  Peter;  and 
you  may  trust  the  Rock  of  the  Church's  Foundation  for  true 
interpreting,  when  he  learned  from  it  that  '  in  every  nation, 
he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
with  Him.'  See  that  you  understand  what  that  righteousness 
means ;  and  set  hand  to  it  stoutly :  you  will  always  measure 
your  neighbors'  creed  kindly,  in  proportion  to  the  substantial 
fruits  of  your  own.  Do  not  think  you  will  ever  get  harm  by 
striving  to  enter  into  the  faith  of  others,  and  to  sympathize, 
in  imagination,  with  the  guiding  principles  of  their  lives. 
So  only  can  you  justly  love  them,  or  pity  them,  or  praise. 
By  the  gracious  effort  you  will  double,  treble — nay,  indefi- 
nitely multiply,  at  once  the  pleasure,  the  reverence,  and  the 
intelligence  with  which  you  read:  and,  believe  me,  it  is 
waser  and  holier,  by  the  fire  of  your  own  faith  to  kindle  the 
ashes  of  expired  religions,  than  to  let  your  soul  shiver  and 
stumble  among  their  graves,  through  the  gathering  darkness, 
and  communicable  cold. 

119.  Mary  (after  some  pause).  We  shall  all  like  reading 
Greek  history  so  much  better  after  this !  but  it  has  put  every- 
thing else  out  of  our  heads  that  we  wanted  to  ask. 

L.  I  can  tell  you  one  of  the  things ;  and  I  might  take 
credit  for  generosity  in  telling  you ;  but  I  have  a  personal 
reason — Lucilla's  verse  about  the  creation. 

Dora.     Oh,  yes — yes ;  and  it's  '  pain  together,  until  now.' 

L,  I  call  you  back  to  that,  because  I  must  warn  you 
against  an  old  error  of  my  o^vn.  Somewhere  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  '  Modern  Painters,'  I  said  that  the  earth  seemed 
to  have  passed  through  its  highest  state :  and  that,  after 
ascending  by  a  series  of  phases,  culminating  in  its  habitation 
by  man,  it  seems  to  be  now  gradually  becoming  less  fit  for 
that  habitation. 

Mary.     Yes,  I  remember. 

L.  I  wrote  those  passages  under  a  very  bitter  impression 
of  the  gradual  perishing  of  beauty  from  the  loveliest  scenes 
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wliich  I  knew  in  the  physical  world  ;  not  in  any  doubtful  way, 
such  as  I  might  have  attributed  to  loss  of  sensation  in  myself 
— but  by  violent  and  definite  physical  action ;  such  as  the 
filling  up  of  the  Lac  de  Chede  by  landslips  from  the  Rochers 
des  Fiz ; — the  narrowing  of  the  Lake  Lucerne  by  the  gaining 
delta  of  the  stream  of  the  Muotta-Tlial,  which,  in  the  course 
of  years,  will  cut  the  lake  into  two,  as  that  of  Brientz  has 
been  divided  from  that  of  Thun ; — the  steady  diminishing 
of  the  glaciers  north  of  the  Alps,  and  still  more,  of  the  sheets 
of  snow  on  their  southern  slopes,  which  supply  the  refreshing 
streams  of  Lombardy ; — the  equally  steady  increase  of  deadly 
maremma  round  Pisa  and  Venice ;  and  other  such  phenomena, 
quite  measurably  traceable  within  the  limits  even  of  short 
life,  and  unaccompanied,  as  it  seemed,  by  redeeming  or  com- 
pensatory agencies.  I  am  still  under  the  same  impression 
respecting  the  existing  phenomena ;  but  I  feel  more  strongly, 
every  day,  that  no  evidence  to  be  collected  within  historical 
periods  can  be  accepted  as  any  clue  to  the  great  tendencies 
of  geological  change ;  but  that  the  great  laws  which  never 
fail,  and  to  which  all  change  is  subordinate,  appear  such  as 
to  accomplish  a  gradual  advance  to  lovelier  order,  and  more 
calmly,  yet  more  deeply,  animated  Rest.  Xor  has  this  con- 
viction ever  fastened  itself  upon  me  more  distinctly,  than 
during  my  endeavor  to  trace  the  laws  which  govern  the  lowly 
framework  of  the  dust.  For,  through  all  the  phases  of  its 
transition  and  dissolution,  there  seems  to  be  a  continual 
effort  to  raise  itself  into  a  higher  state ;  and  a  measured  gain, 
through  the  fierce  re^Tilsion  and  slow  renewal  of  the  earth's 
frame,  in  beauty,  and  order,  and  permanence.  The  soft  white 
sediments  of  the  sea  draw  themselves,  in  process  of  time,  into 
smooth  knots  of  sphered  symmetry ;  burdened  and  strained 
under  increase  of  pressure,  they  pass  into  a  nascent  marble; 
scorched  by  fervent  lieat,  they  brighten  and  blanch  into  the 
snowy  rock  of  Paros  and  Carrara.  The  dark  drift  of  the 
inland  river,  or  stagnant  slime  of  inland  pool  and  lake, 
divides,  or  resolves  itself  as  it  dries,  into  layers  of  its  several 
elements;  slowly  purifying  each  by  the  patient  withdrawal 
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of  it  from  the  anarchy  of  the  mass  in  which  it  was  mingled. 
Contracted  by  increasing  drought,  till  it  must  shatter  into 
fragments,  it  infuses  continually  a  finer  ichor  into  the  open- 
ing veins,  and  finds  in  its  weakness  the  first  rudiments  of 
a  perfect  strength.  Rent  at  last,  rock  from  rock,  nay,  atom 
from  atom,  and  tormented  in  lambent  fire,  it  knits,  through 
the  fusion,  the  fibers  of  a  perennial  endurance ;  and,  during 
countless  subsequent  centuries,  declining,  or,  rather  let  me 
say,  rising,  to  repose,  finishes  the  infallible  luster  of  its 
crystalline  beauty,  under  harmonies  of  law  which  are  wholly 
beneficent,  because  wholly  inexorable. 

{The  children  seemed  pleased,  hut  more  inclined  to  think 
over  these  matters  than  to  talk.) 

120.  L.  (after  giving  them  a  little  time).  Mary,  I  seldom 
ask  you  to  read  anything  out  of  books  of  mine ;  but  there  is 
a  passage  about  the  Law  of  Ilelj:),  which  I  want  you  to  read  to 
the  children  now,  because  it  is  of  no  use  merely  to  put  it  in 
other  w^ords  for  them.  You  know  the  place  I  mean,  do  not 
you? 

Mart.     Yes  (presently  finding  it)  ;  where  shall  I  begin  ? 

L.  Here ;  but  the  elder  ones  had  better  look  afterwards  at 
the  piece  which  comes  just  before  this. 

Mary  (reads) : 

'  A  pure  or  holy  state  of  anything  is  that  in  which  all  its  parts  are 
helpful  or  consistent.  The  liigliest  and  first  law  of  tlie  universe,  and 
the  other  name  of  life,  is,  therefore,  "help."  The  other  name  of  death 
is  "separation."  Government  and  co-operation  are  in  all  things,  and 
eternally,  tlie  laws  of  life.  Anarchy  and  competition,  eternally,  and  in 
all  things,  the  laws  of  death. 

'  Perhaps  the  best,  though  tlie  most  familiar,  example  we  could  take 
of  the  nature  and  power  of  consistence,  will  be  that  of  the  possible 
changes  in  the  dust  we  tread  on. 

'  Exclusive  of  animal  decay,  we  can  hardly  arrive  at  a  more  absolute 
type  of  impurity,  than  the  mud  or  slime  of  a  damp  over-trodden  path, 
in  the  outskirts  of  a  manufacturing  town.  I  do  not  say  mud  of  the 
road,  because  that  is  mixed  with  animal  refuse;  but  take  merely  an 
ounce  or  two  of  the  blackest  slime  of  a  beaten  footpath,  on  a  rainy 
day?  near  a  manufacturing  town.  Tliat  slime  we  shall  find  in  most 
cases  composed  of  clay,  (or  brickdust,  which  is  burnt  clay,)  mixed 
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with  soot,  a  little  sand,  and  water.  All  these  elements  are  at  helpless 
war  witli  each  other,  and  destroy  reciprocally  eacli  other's  nature  and 
power:  competing  and  fighting  for  place  at  every  tread  of  your  foot  ; 
sand  squeezing  out  clay,  and  clay  squeezing  out  water,  and  soot  med- 
dling everywhere,  and  defiling  the  whole.  Let  us  suppose  that  tliis 
ounce  of  mud  is  left  in  perfect  rest,  and  that  its  elements  gather 
together,  like  to  like,  so  that  their  atoms  may  get  into  the  closest 
relations  possible. 

'  Let  the  clay  begin.  Ridding  itself  of  all  foreign  substance,  it  grad- 
ually becomes  a  white  earth,  already  very  beautiful,  and  fit,  with  help 
of. congealing  fire,  to  be  made  into  finest  porcelain,  and  painted  on,  and 
be  kept  in  kings'  palaces.  But  such  artificial  consistence  is  not  its 
best.  Leave  it  still  quiet,  to  follow  its  own  instinct  of  imity,  and  it 
becomes,  not  only  white,  but  clear  ;  not  only  clear,  but  hard  ;  not  only 
clear  and  hard,  but  so  set  that  it  can  deal  with  light  in  a  wonderful 
way.  and  gather  out  of  it  the  loveliest  blue  rays  only,  refusing  the  rest. 
We  call  it  then  a  sapphire. 

'  Such  being  the  consummation  of  the  clay,  we  give  similar  permis- 
sion of  quiet  to  the  sand.  It  also  becomes,  first,  a  white  earth  ;  then 
proceeds  to  grow  clear  and  hard,  and  at  last  arranges  itself  in  mysteri- 
ous, infinitely  fine  parallel  lines,  wliich  have  the  power  of  reflecting, 
not  merely  the  blue  rays,  bvit  the  blue,  green,  purple,  and  red  rays,  in 
the  greatest  beauty  in  wliich  they  can  be  seen  through  any  hard  mate- 
rial whatsoever.     We  call  it  then  an  opal. 

'  In  next  order  the  soot  sets  to  work.  It  cannot  make  itself  white  at 
first ;  but,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  tries  harder  and  harder  ;  and 
comes  out  clear  at  last ;  and  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  :  and  for 
the  blackness  that  it  had,  obtains  in  exchange  the  power  of  reflecting 
all  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  once,  in  the  vividest  blaze  that  any  solid  thing 
can  shoot.     We  call  it  then  a  diamond. 

'  Last  of  all,  the  water  purifies  or  unites  itself  ;  contented  enough  if 
it  only  reach  the  form  of  a  dewdrop :  but,  if  we  insist  on  its  pro- 
ceeding to  a  more  perfect  consistence,  it  crystallizes  into  the  shape  of 
a  star.  And,  for  the  ounce  of  slime  which  we  had  by  political  economy 
of  competition,  we  have,  by  political  economy  of  co-operation,  a  sap- 
phire, an  opal,  and  a  diamond,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  star  of  snow.' 

121.  L.  I  have  asked  you  to  hear  that,  children,  because, 
from  all  that  we  have  seen  in  the  work  and  play  of  these  past 
days,  I  would  have  you  gain  at  least  one  grave  and  enduring 
thought.  The  seeming  trouble, — the  unquestionable  degrada- 
tion,— of  the  elements  of  the  physical  earth,  must  passively 
wait  the  appointed  time  of  their  repose,  or  their  restoration. 
It  can  only  be  brought  about  for  them  by  the  agency  of 
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external  law.  But  if,  indeed,  there  be  a  nobler  life  in  u.'^ 
than  in  these  strangely  moving  atoms; — if,  indeed,  there  i^ 
an  eternal  difference  between  the  fire  which  inhabits  them, 
and  that  which  animates  us, — it  must  be  shown,  by  each  of 
ns  in  his  appointed  place,  not  merely  in  the  patience,  but 
in  the  activity  of  onr  hope;  not  merely  by  our  desire,  but  onr 
labor,  for  the  time  when  the  Dust  of  the  generations  of  men 
shall  be  confirmed  for  foundations  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
God.  The  human  clay,  now  trampled  and  des]used,  will  not 
be, — cannot  be, — knit  into  strength  and  light  by  accidents 
or  ordinances  of  unassisted  fate.  By  human  cruelty  and 
iniquity  it  has  been  afllicted ; — by  human  mercy  and  justice 
it  must  be  raised  :  and,  in  all  fear  or  questioning  of  what  is 
or  is  not,  the  real  message  of  creation,  or  of  revelation,  you 
may  assuredly  find  perfect  peace,  if  you  are  resolved  to  do 
that  which  your  Lord  has  plainly  required, — and  content 
that  He  should  indeed  require  no  more  of  you, — than  to  do 
Justice,  to  love  Mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Him. 


NOTES. 

Note  I. 

Page  15. 

'  That  tJiird  jyyraviid  of  hers.'' 

Throughout  the  dialogues,  it  must  be  observed  that  '  Sibyl '  is 
addressed  (wheniu  plaj*)  as  having  ouce  been  the  Cumaeau  Sibyl ;  and 
'Egypt'  as  having  been  queen  Nitocris, — the  Cinderella,  and  'the 
greatest  heroine  and  beauty  '  of  Egj-ptian  story.  The  Egyptians  called 
her  '  Neith  the  victorious  '  (Nitocris) ,  and  the  Greeks  •  Face  of  the  Rose ' 
(Rhodope).  Ciiaucer's  beautiful  conception  of  Cleopatra  in  the 'Le- 
gend of  Good  Women,'  is  much  more  founded  on  the  traditions  of  her 
than  on  those  of  Cleopatra :  and,  especially  in  its  close,  modified  by 
Herodotus's  terrible  story  of  the  death  of  Nitocris,  which,  however,  is 
mythologically  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  deep  monotonous 
ancient  dirge  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  earthly  destiny  of  Beauty :  '  She 
cast  herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes.' 

I  believe  this  Queen  is  now  suflSciently  ascertained  to  have  either 
built,  or  increased  to  double  its  former  size,  the  tliird  pyramid  of  Gizeh  : 
and  tlie  passage  following  in  the  text  refers  to  an  imaginary-  endeavor, 
by  the  Old  Lecturer  and  the  children  togetlier.  to  make  out  the 
description  of  that  pyramid  in  the  167th  page  of  the  second  volume  of 
Bunsen's  '  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History' — ideal  endeavor, — which 
ideally  terminates  as  the  Old  Lecturer's  real  endeavors  to  the  same 
end  ahvays  have  terminated.  There  are,  however,  valuable  notes 
respecting  Nitocris  at  page  210  of  the  same  volume  :  but  the  '  Early 
Egyptian  Histoiy  for  the  Young,'  by  the  author  of  'Sidney  Gray,'  con- 
tains, in  a  pleasant  form,  as  much  information  as  young  readers  will 
usually  need. 

Note  II. 

Page  16. 

^Pyramid  of  Asychis.' 

This  pyramid,  in  mytliology,  divides  with  the  Tower  of  Babel  the 
shame,  or  vainglory,  of  being  presumptuously,  and  fii-st  among  great 
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edifices,  built  with  '  brick  for  stone.'    This  was  the  inscription  on  it, 
according  to  Herodotus  : — 

'  Despise  me  not  in  comparing  me  with  the  pyramids  of  stone  ;  for 
I  have  the  pre-eminence  over  them,  as  far  as  Jupiter  has  pre- 
eminence over  the  gods.  For,  striking  with  staves  into  the  ])Ool, 
men  gathered  tlie  chiy  which  fastened  itself  to  the  staff,  and 
kneaded  bricks  out  of  it,  and  so  made  me.' 

The  word  I  have  translated  '  kneaded '  is  literally  '  drew  ;  '  in  the 
sense  of  drawing,  for  which  the  Latins  used  '  duco  ; '  and  tl)us  gave  us 
our  •ductile'  in  speaking  of  dead  clay,  and  Duke,  Doge,  or  leader,  in 
speaking  of  living  clay.  As  the  asserted  pre-eminence  of  the  edifice 
is  made,  in  this  inscription,  to  rest  merely  on  the  quantity  of  labor 
consumed  in  it,  this  pyramid  is  considered,  in  the  text,  as  the  type,  at 
once,  of  the  base  building,  and  of  the  lost  labor,  of  future  ages  ;  so 
far  at  least  as  the  spirits  of  measured  and  mechanical  efi'ort  deal  with 
it :  but  Neith,  exercising  her  power  upon  it,  makes  it  a  type  of  the 
work  of  wise  and  inspired  builders. 

Note  III. 

Page  16. 

'  The  Greater  Pthah: 

It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  define  with  distinctness  the  personal 
agencies  of  the  Egyptian  deities.  They  are  continually  associated  in 
function,  or  hold  derivative  powers,  or  are  related  to  each  other  in 
mysterious  triads  ;  uniting  always  symbolism  of  phj-sical  phenomena 
with  real  spiritual  power.  I  have  endeavored  partly  to  explain  this 
in  tlie  text  of  the  tenth  Lecture  :  here,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  know  that  the  Greater  Pthah  more  or  less  represents  the 
formative  power  of  order  and  measurement :  he  always  stands  on  a  four- 
square pedestal,  '  the  Egyptian  cubit,  metaphorically  used  as  the  hiero- 
glyjihic  for  truth ;  '  his  limbs  are  bound  together,  to  signify  fixed 
stabilit}',  as  of  a  pillar ;  he  has  a  measuring-rod  in  his  hand ;  and  at 
PhiUie,  is  represented  as  holding  an  egg  on  a  potter's  wheel ;  but  I  do 
not  know  if  this  symbol  occurs  in  older  sculptures.  His  usual  title  is 
the  '  Lord  of  truth.'  Others,  very  beautiful  :  '  King  of  the  Two  Worlds, 
of  Gracious  Countenance,'  'Superintendent  of  the  Great  Abode,'  etc., 
are  given  by  Mr.  Birch  in  Arundale's  '  Gallery  of  Antiquities,'  which 
I  suppose  is  the  book  of  best  authority  easily  accessible.  For  the  full 
titles  and  utterances  of  the  gods,  Rosellini  is  as  yet  the  only — and  I 
believe,  still  a  very  questionable — authority  ;  and  Arundale's  little 
book,  excellent  in  the  text,  has  this  great  defect,  that  its  drawings  give 
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the  statues  invariably  a  ludicrous  or  ignoble  character.  Readers  who 
liave  not  access  to  the  originals  must  be  warned  against  this  frequent 
fault  in  modern  illustration,  (especially  existing  also  in  some  of  the 
painted  casts  of  Gothic  and  Norman  work  at  the  Crystal  Palace).  It 
is  not  owing  to  any  willful  want  of  veracitj" :  the  plates  in  Arundale's 
book  are  laboriously  faithful :  but  the  expressions  of  both  face  and 
body  in  a  figure  depend  merely  on  emphasis  of  touch  ;  and,  in  barbaric 
art,  most  drauglitsmen  emphasize  what  they  plainly  see — the  bar- 
barism :  and  miss  conditions  of  nobleness,  whicli  they  must  approach 
the  monument  in  a  different  temper  before  they  will  discover,  and 
draw  with  great  subtlet}'  before  they  can  express. 

Tlie  character  of  the  Lower  Pthah,  or  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say, 
of  Pthah  in  his  lower  office,  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  text  of 
the  third  Lecture  :  only  the  reader  must  be  warned  tliat  the  Egyptian 
symbolism  of  him  by  the  beetle  was  not  a  scornful  one  ;  it  expressed 
only  tlie  idea  of  his  presence  in  the  first  elements  of  life.  But  it  may 
not  unjustly  be  used,  in  another  sense,  by  us,  who  have  seen  his  power 
in  new  development :  and,  even  as  it  was,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
Egyptians  should  have  regarded  their  beetle-headed  image  of  him, 
(Champollion,  'Pantheon,'  pi.  13)  witliout  some  occult  scorn.  It  is 
the  most  painful  of  all  their  types  of  any  beneficent  power  ;  and  even 
among  those  of  evil  influences,  none  can  be  compared  with  it,  except 
its  opposite,  tlie  tortoise-headed  demon  of  indolence. 

Pasht  (p.  15,  line  32)  is  connected  with  the  Greek  Artemis,  especially 
in  her  offices  of  judgment  and  vengeance.  She  is  usually  lioness- 
headed  ;  sometimes  cat-headed  ;  her  attributes  seeming  often  trivial  or 
ludicrous  unless  tlieir  full  meaning  is  known  :  but  the  inquiiy  is  much 
too  wide  to  be  followed  here.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  her  ;  or  rather  to 
the  sun,  and  secondarily  to  her.  She  is  alluded  to  in  the  text  because 
she  is  always  the  companion  of  Pthah  (called  'the  beloved  of  Pthah.' 
it  may  be  as  Judgment,  demanded  and  longed  for  by  Truth)  ;  and  it 
may  be  well  for  }'oung  readers  to  have  this  fixed  in  their  minds,  even 
by  chance  association.  There  are  more  statues  of  Pasht  in  the  British 
Museum  than  of  any  other  Egyptian  deit)^ ;  several  of  them  fine  in 
workmanship  ;  nearly  all  in  dark  stone,  which  may  be,  presumably, 
to  connect  her,  as  the  moon,  with  the  night ;  and  in  her  office  of 
avenger,  with  grief. 

Tlioth  (p.  18,  line  19)  is  the  Recording  Angel  of  Judgment ;  and  the 
Greek  Hermes.     Phre  (line  22)  is  the  Sun, 

Neith  is  the  Egyptian  spirit  of  divine  wisdom  ;  and  the  Athena  of 
tlie  Greeks.  No  sufficient  statement  of  her  man}-  attributes,  still  less 
of  their  meanings,  can  be  shortly  given  ;  but  this  should  be  noted  re- 
specting the  veiling  of  the  Egyptian  image  of  her  by  vulture  wings — 
that  as  she  is,  physically,  the  goddess  of  the  air,  this  bird,  the  most 
powerful  creature  of  the  air  known  to  the  Egyptians,  naturally  became 
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liev  symbol.  It  had  other  significations  ;  hut  certainly  this,  when  in 
connection  with  Neith.  As  representing  lier,  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant sign,  next  to  tlie  winged  sphere,  in  Egyptian  sculpture  ;  and, 
just  as  in  Homer,  Athena  herself  guides  her  heroes  into  battle,  this 
symbol  of  wisdom,  giving  victory,  floats  over  the  heads  of  tiie  Egyptian 
kings.  The  Greeks,  representing  the  goddess  herself  in  human  form, 
yet  would  not  lose  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  symbol,  and  changeil  it 
into  an  angel  of  victory.  First  seen  in  loveliness  on  the  early  coins  of 
Syi'acuse  and  Leontium,  it  gradually  became  the  received  sign  of  all 
conquests,  and  the  so-called  'Victory  '  of  later  times;  which,  little  by 
little,  loses  its  truth,  and  is  accepted  by  the  moderns  only  as  a  porsoni- 
fication  of  victory  itself, — not  as  an  actual  picture  of  the  living  Angel 
wlio  led  to  victory.  Tliere  is  a  wide  difference  between  tliese  two  con- 
ceptions,— all  the  difference  between  insincere  poetry,  and  sincere  re- 
ligion. This  I  have  also  endeavored  farther  to  illustrate  in  the  tenth 
Lecture  ;  tliere  is  however  one  part  of  Athena's  character  which  it 
would  liave  been  irrelevant  to  dwell  upon  there ;  yet  which  I  must 
not  wholly  leave  unnoticed. 

As  the  goddess  of  the  air,  she  physically  represents  both  its  bene- 
ficent calm,  and  necessary  tem[)est  :  otlier  storm-deities  (as  Chrysaor 
and  JEolus),  being  invested  with  a  subordinate  and  more  or  less  malig- 
nant function,  wliich  is  exclusively  their  own,  and  is  related  to  that  of 
Atliena  as  the  power  of  Mars  is  related  to  hers  in  war.  So  also  Virgil 
makes  her  able  to  wield  the  lightning  herself,  while  Juno  cannot,  but 
must  pray  for  the  intervention  of  ^olus.  She  has  precisely  the  cor- 
respondent moral  authority  over  calmness  of  mind,  and  just  anger. 
She  soothes  Acliilles,  as  she  incites  Tydides  ;  her  physical  power  ov(>r 
the  air  being  alwaj'S  hinted  correlatively.  She  grasps  Achilles  bj-  his 
hair — as  the  wind  would  lift  it — softly. 

'  It  fanned  his  cheek,  it  raised  his  hair, 
Like  a  meadow  gale  in  spring.' 

She  does  not  merely  turn  the  lance  of  Mars  from  Diomed  ;  but  seizes 
it  in  both  her  liands,  and  casts  it  aside,  with  a  sense  of  niaking  it  vain, 
like  chaff  in  tlie  wind  ;  to  the  shout  of  Achilles,  she  adds  her  own  voice 
of  storm  in  heaven — but  in  all  cases  the  moral  power  is  still  the  princi- 
pal one — most  beautifully  in  that  seizing  of  Aciiilies  by  the  hair,  wliich 
was  the  talisman  of  his  life  (because  he  had  vowed  it  to  the  Sperchins 
if  he  returned  in  safetj),  and  which,  in  giving  at  Patroclus'  tomb,  he, 
knowingly,  yields  up  the  hope  of  return  to  his  country,  and  signifies 
tliat  he  will  die  with  his  friend.  Achilles  and  Tydides  are,  above  all 
other  heroes,  aided  by  her  in  war,  because  their  prevailing  characters 
are  the  desire  of  justice,  united  in  both  with  deep  affections ;  and,  in 
Achilles,  with  a  passionate  tenderness,  which  is  the  real  root  of  his 
passionate  anger.  Uh'sses  is  her  favorite  chiefl.y  in  her  office  as  the 
goddess  of  conduct  and  design. 
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Note  IV. 

Page  47. 

*  Geometrical  limitation.* 

It  is  difficult,  without  a  tedious  accuracy,  or  without  full  illustration, 
to  express  tlie  complete  relations  of  crystalline  structure,  which  dis- 
pose minerals  to  take,  at  different  times,  fibrous  massive,  or  foliated 
forms  ;  and  I  am  afraid  this  chapter  will  be  generally  skipped  by  the 
reader  :  yet  the  arrangement  itself  will  be  found  useful,  if  kept  broadl}^ 
in  mind  ;  and  the  transitions  of  state  are  of  the  highest  interest,  if  the 
subject  is  entered  upon  with  any  earnestness.  It  would  have  been 
vain  to  add  to  the  scheme  of  this  little  volume  any  account  of  the 
geometrical  forms  of  crystals :  an  available  one,  though  still  far  too 
difficult  and  too  copious,  has  been  arranged  by  the  Rev.  Mi-.  Mitchell, 
for  Ori-'s  '  Circle  of  tlie  Sciences' ;  and,  I  believe,  the  '  nets'  of  crys- 
tals, which  are  therein  given  to  be  cut  out  with  scissors,  and  put 
pi'ettil}^  together,  will  be  found  more  conquerable  by  young  ladies  than 
by  other  students.  They  should  also,  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  be 
shown,  at  any  public  library,  the  diagram  of  the  crystallization  of 
quartz  referred  to  poles,  at  p.  8  of  Cloizaux's  '  Manuel  de  Mineralogie  ' : 
that  they  may  know  what  work  is  ;  and  what  the  subject  is. 

With  a  view  to  more  careful  examination  of  the  nascent  states  of 
silica,  I  have  made  no  allusion  in  this  volume  to  the  influence  of  mere 
segregation,  as  connected  with  the  crystalline  power.  It  has  only  been 
recently,  during  the  study  of  the  breccias  alluded  to  in  page  108,  that 
I  have  fully  seen  the  extent  to  which  this  singular  force  often  modifies 
rocks  in  which  at  first  its  influence  miglit  hardly  have  been  suspected  ; 
many  apparent  conglomerates  being  in  reality  formed  chiefly  by  segre- 
gation, combined  with  mysterious  brokenly-zoned  structures,  like  those 
of  some  malachites.  I  hope  some  day  to  know  more  of  these  and 
several  other  mineral  phenomena,  (  especially  of  those  connected  with 
the  relative  sizes  of  crystals)  which  otherwise  I  should  have  endeavored 
to  describe  in  this  volume. 

Note  V. 

Page  97. 

'  St.  Barbara.' 

I  WOULD  have  given  the  legends  of  St.  Barbara,  and  St.  Thomas,  if 
I  had  thought  it  always  well  for  young  readers  to  have  everytliing  at 
once  told  them  which  they  may  wish  to  know.     They  will  remember 
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the  stories  better  after  taking  some  trouble  to  find  them  ;  and  the  text 
is  intelligible  enough  as  it  stands.  Tlie  idea  of  St.  Barbara,  as  there 
given,  is  founded  parti}'  on  her  legend  in  Peter  de  Natalilnis,  partly  on 
the  beautiful  photograpli  of  Van  Eyck's  picture  of  her  at  Antwerp : 
which  was  some  time  since  published  at  Lille. 


Note  VI. 

Page  132. 

*  King  of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds.' 

ISA3EL  interrupted  the  Lecturer  here,  and  was  briefly  bid  to  hold  her 
tongue ;  which  gave  rise  to  some  talk,  apart,  afterwards,  between  L. 
and  Sibyl,  of  which  a  word  or  two  may  be  perhaps  advisablj'  set  down. 

Sibyl.  We  shall  spoil  Isabel,  certainly,  if  we  don't  Tiiind  :  I  was  glad 
you  stopped  her,  and  yet  sorry  ;  for  she  wanted  so  much  to  ask  about 
the  Valley  of  Diamonds  again,  and  slie  has  worked  so  liard  at  it,  and 
made  it  nearly  all  out  by  herself.  She  recollected  Elisha's  tlirowiug  in 
the  meal,  which  nobody  else  did. 

L.  But  what  did  she  want  to  ask  ? 

Sibyl.  About  the  mulberry  trees  and  the  serpents  ;  we  are  all 
stopped  by  that.     Won't  you  tell  us  wliat  it  means? 

L.  Now,  Sibyl,  I  am  sure  you,  who  never  explained  yourself,  should 
be  the  last  to  expect  others  to  do  so.     I  hate  explaining  myself. 

Sibyl.  And  yet  how  often  you  complain  of  other  people  for  not  say- 
ing what  they  meant.  How  I  have  heard  you  growl  over  the  three  stone 
steps  to  purgatory,  for  instance  ! 

L.  Yes ;  because  Dante's  meaning  is  worth  getting  at ;  but  mine 
matters  nothing:  at  least,  if  ever  I  think  it  is  of  any  consequence,  I 
speak  it  as  clearly  as  may  be.  But  you  may  make  anything  you  like 
of  the  serpent  forests.  I  could  have  lielped  you  to  find  out  what  they 
were,  by  giving  a  little  more  detail,  but  it  would  have  been  tiresome. 

Sibyl.  It  is  much  more  tiresome  not  to  find  out.  Tell  us,  please,  as 
Isabel  says,  because  we  feel  so  stupid. 

L.  Tliere  is  no  stupidity  ;  you  could  not  possibly  do  more  than  guess 
at  anything  so  vague.  But  I  think  yoii,  Sibyl,  at  least,  might  have 
recollected  what  first  dyed  the  mulberrj-. 

Sibyl.  So  I  did  :  but  that  helped  little  ;  I  thought  of  Dante's  forest 
of  suicides,  too,  but  you  would  not  simply  liave  l)orrowed  that  ? 

L.  No.  If  I  had  had  strength  to  use  it,  I  should  liave  stolen  it,  to 
beat  into  another  shape  ;  not  borrowed  it.  But  that  idea  of  souls  in  trees 
is  as  old  as  the  world ;  or  at  least,  as  the  world  of  man.  And  I  did 
mean,  that  there  were  souls  in  those  dark  branches  ; — the  souls  of  all 
who  had  perished  in  misery  through  the  pursuit  of  riches  ;  and  that 
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the  river  was  of  their  blood  gatlieiing  gi-adually,  and  flowing  out  of 
the  valley.  Then  I  meant  the  serpents  for  the  souls  of  tliose  who  had 
lived  carelessly  and  wantonly  in  tlieir  riches  ;  and  who  have  all  their 
sins  forgiven  by  the  world,  because  they  are  rich  :  and  therefore  they 
have  seven  crimson-crested  heads,  for  the  seven  mortal  sins  ;  of  which 
they  are  proud:  and  tliese,  and  the  memory  and  report  of  thein,  are 
the  cliief  causes  of  temptation  to  others,  as  showing  the  pleasantness 
and  absolving  power  of  riches  ;  so  that  thus  tliey  are  singing  serpents. 
And  the  worms  are  the  souls  of  the  common  money-getters  and  traf- 
fickers, who  do  nothing  but  eat  and  spin  :  and  who  gain  habitually  by 
the  distress  or  foolishness  of  others  (as  you  see  the  butchers  have  been 
gaining  out  of  the  panic  at  the  cattle  plague,  among  the  poor), — so 
they  are  made  to  eat  the  dark  leaves,  and  spin,  and  perish. 

Sibyl.  And  the  souls  of  the  great,  cruel,  rich  people  who  oppress  the 
poor  and  lend  money  to  governments  to  make  unjust  war,  where  are 
they? 

L.  They  change  into  the  ice,  I  believe,  and  are  knit  with  the  gold  ; 
and  make  the  grave-dust  of  the  valley.  I  believe  so,  at  least,  for  no 
one  ever  sees  those  souls  anywhere. 

(Sibyl,  ceases  questioning.) 

Isabel  (ivho  has  crept  up  to  her  side  without  any  one's  seeing).  Oh, 
Sibyl,  please  ask  him  about  the  fire-flies  I 

L.  What,  you  there,  mousie !  No  ;  I  won't  tell  eitlier  Sibyl  or  you 
about  tlie  fire-flies  ;  nor  a  word  more  about  anything  else.  You  ought 
to  be  little  fire-flies  yourselves,  and  find  your  way  in  twilight  by  your 
own  wits. 

Isabel.  But  you  said  they  burned,  you  know  ? 

L.  Yes :  and  you  may  be  fire-flies  that  way  too,  some  of  you,  before 
long,  though  I  did  not  mean  that.*  Away  with  you,  children.  You 
have  thought  enough  for  to-day. 

*  Sentence  out  of  letter  from  May,  (who  is  staying  with  Isabel  just 
now  at  Cassel,)  dated  15th  June,  1877  : — 

"  I  am  reading  the  Ethics  with  a  nice  Irish  girl  who  is  staying  here, 
and  she's  just  as  puzzled  as  I've  always  been  about  the  fire-flies,  and 
we  both  want  to  know  so  much. — Please  be  a  very  nice  old  Lecturer, 
and  tell  us,  won't  you  ?  " 

Well,  Ma3%  3'ou  never  were  a  vain  girl ;  so  could  scarcely  guess  that 
I  meant  tliem  for  the  light,  uiipursued  vanities,  wliichyet  blind  us  con- 
fused among  the  stars.  One  evening,  as  I  came  late  into  Siena,  the 
fire-flies  were  flying  high  on  a  stormy  sirocco  wind, — the  stars  them- 
selves no  brighter,  and  all  their  host  seeming,  at  moments,  to  fade  a3 
the  insects  faded. — Note  to  Second  Edition. 
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